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ON  ALBUMS. 

The  elegant  and  ingenious  author,  from  whom  we 
have  taken  our  motto,  has  made  much  research  con- 
cerning the  nature  and  origin  of  Albums.  The  infor- 
mation he  gives  us  shews  how  great  are  their  antiquity 
and  dignity ;  and  as  we,  of  course,  are  rather  chary  on 
these  points,  we  shall  draw  from  the  stores  of  his  erudi- 
tion to  give  our  readers  proper  ideas  on  the  subject. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  art  of  Albuming,  *^  the  virgin 
page,"  destined  to  receive  the  contributions  of  all  comers, 
instead  of  being  bound  in  morocco,  edged  with  gold,  and 
secured  with  an  ornamented  lock,  was  no  more  than  the 
surface  of  the  wall  of  a  frequented  place,  on  which  those 
who  thought  they  had  wit,  and  were  fond  of  shewing  iti 
gave  ven^  to  their  ccu^oethes  scribendi.  This,  the  rude 
origin  of  all  Albums,  is  of  very  ancient  date  v  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  the  Antiquaries  tell  us,  it  gave  rise  to 
the  work  of  Hippocrates,  which  was  but  a  medical 
Album.  The  sick,  who  thronged  to  the  temple  of  Es- 
culapius,  used  to  write  on  the  walls  their  maladies,  and 
the  means  by  which  they  had  been  cured  \  these  inscrip- 
tions were  collected  by  Hippocrates,  who  from  them 
formed  his  book,  which  may  thus  be  considered  the 
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earliest  Album  on  record.  This  practice  of  writing  on 
walls  ako  obtained  among  the  Romans  ;  for  in  the  ruins 
of  Herculaneum  is  a  guard-house,  the  walls  of  which 
ai^  covered  with  this  sort  of  inscriptions.  The  traces 
which  remained  were,  unfortunately,  too  imperfect  to 
permit  much  to  be  taken  down  from  them,  but  they 
were  still  amply  sufficient  to  shew  what  had  been  their 
cause.  We  can  conceive  few  things  more  interesting 
than  the  transcript  of  these  writings  would  have  been. 
The  discovery  of  Herculaneum  has  shewn  us  more  of 
the  interior  economy  of  Roman  life  than  any  author  who 
has  come  down  to  us :  and  it  is  natural  it  should  be 
so ;  for  authors  would  scarcely  write  of  what  to  them 
must  have  been  vulgar  or  common-place.  But  in  the 
scribblings  of  the  soldiers  on  the  walls  of  their  guard- 
house, would,  probably,  have  been  traced  some  of  the 
passing  topics  of  the  moment :  or,  at  all  events,  the 
general  spirit  and  manners  of  the  Roman  soldiery  of 
that  period.  These  things  give  a  freshness  and  reality 
to  the  times  they  tell  of,  which  will  scarcely  permit  us 
to  believe  that  so  many  ages  have  since  passed  ;  though 
it  is  that  very  lapse  of  time  which  gives  interest  and 
dignity  to  what  in  themselves  were,  probably,  but  the 
overflowings  of  indecency  and  coarseness. 

In  more  modem  days,  the  invention  of  glass  has,  in 
some  degree,  superseded  the  custom  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking ;  for  ambitious  spirits  reflect,  that  writing 
on  the  window,  instead  of  on  the  wall,  not  only  proves 
the  possession  of  a  diamond,  but  prevents  the  erasure 
of  their  wit,  unless  it  be  attended  with  the  destruction 
of  the  glass  itself  on  which  it  is  inscribed. 

To  this  suciSeeded  the  custom  of  travellers  leaving 
traces  of  their  having  been  on  spots  to  which  some  strong 
interest  is  attached,  or  at  which  there  is  difficulty  or 
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4^e^  in  arriTlng.  M.  de  Jouy  cites  Montmorenci  as 
belonging  to  the  former  class,  ^nd  the  top  of  the  steeple 
at  Strasburgh,  to  the  other.  We  can  well  understand 
that  Montmorenci' — -  ^ 

—  that  place  which  you  know, 
"  Is  ao  famous  for  cherries  and  '  Jean  Jaoqoes  Rousseau.'  ** 

must  be  able  to  boast  of  multitudinous  inscriptions  of 
this  kind ;  and,  we  doubt  not,  they  bear  ample  marks  of 
the  flood  of  bad  taste  to  which  the  very  mention  of  the 
name  of  Rousseau  so  often  gives  rise.  All  the  fadeurs 
of  sentimentality  are  sure  to  overwhelm  you  when 
Rousseau  chances  to  be  talked  of ;  and  a  pilgrimage  to 
Montmorenci  is  precisely  the  opportunity  of  giving  loose 
to  them  unboundedly.  We  confess  that  we  have  no 
great  reverence  for  this  place,  or  its  former  inhabitant. 
Whatever  may  be  the  beauty,  and  we  admit  that  it  is 
great,  of  Rousseau's  writings  which  do  not  speak  of 
himself,  his  Confessions  have  caused  him  to  lose  in  his  own 
person,  all  power  of  exciting  in  us  any  feelings  but.  those 
of  ridicule  and  disgust.  The  doings  of  which  Mont- 
morenci is  the  scene,  are  calculated,  we  think,  only  to 
excite  laughter,  except  in  the  instances— and  they  are 
not  few — ^in  which  they  become  odious  and  revolting. 

That  the  persons  who  mount  the  steeple  at  Strasburgli 
should  wish  to  leave  their  names  there  is,  we  think,  very 
natural.  When  a  man  chooses  to  encounter  a  great 
danger  from  the  sensible  and  satisfactory  cause  that  he 
wishes  to  brag  of  it  afterwards,  he  is  never  backward  in 
giving  every  possible  publicity  to  his  achievement.  To 
this  we  attribute  the  numbarless  inscriptions  on  the  top 
of  the  Strasbnrgh  steeple.  It  most  undoubtedly  comes 
into  the  class  of  places  at  which  there  is  danger  in 
arriving,"  for  it  narrows  so  much  towards  the  top,  that 
the  steps  are.passed  to  the  outside,  and  from  that  point 
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the  ascent  is  so  difficult  that  it  is  not  unfrequent  for  the 
climber  to  loose  his  hold,  and  fall  the  five  hundred  feet 
which  are  between  him  and  the  earth.  In  consequence 
of  this,  you  are  not  allowed  to  break  your  neck  without 
an  especial  permission  from  the  Mayor;  who,  like  the 
Dervise  in  a  fairy  tale,  at  first  dissuades  you  from  un- 
dertaking the  perilous  adventure,  but,  on  being  pressed, 
epds  in  giving  you  the  talisman  necessary  to  enable  you 
to  be  dashed  to  pieces.  Those  who  survive  the  ascent 
naturally  wish  to  leave  a  proof  of  their  having  firmness 
of  foot  and  hand,  nicety  of  eye,  and  steadiness  of  brain — 
we  bar  all  bad  jokes  on  th^  latter  quality — sufficient  to 
carry  them  up  a  place  from  which  the  nerves  of  a  main- 
top-man of  a  seventy-four  would  almost  shnnk ;  the 
more  especially  as  if  they  were  to  delay  the  recording 
their  exploit  till  they  got  safe  down  again,  it  might, 
very  possibly,  be  never  recorded  at  all.  The  weather- 
cock on  the  Steele  at  Strasburgh,  therefore,  is  an 
Album. 

The  first  Album  consisting  of  fragments,  written  by 
various  persons  in  a  blank  book,  was,  we  believe,  that 
kept  on  the  Alps,  by  the  successors  of  St.  Bruno.  In 
this,  every  traveller  at  his  departure  was  asked  to  in- 
scribe his  name,  and  he  usually  added  to  it  a  few  sen- 
tences of  devotion,  of  thankfulness  to  his  hosts,  or  of 
admiration  of  the  scene  around  him.  This  register  was 
kept  for  several  centuries,  and  in  its  pages  will  be  found 
a  iargf  proportion  of  names  which  have  earned  them- 
selves immortality.  As  M.  de  Jouy  truly  observes,  minds 
of  that  stamp  would  have  all  their  energies  raised  and 
ennobled  in  such  a  scene  ;  the  ideas  which  then  flowed 
from  their  pen  would  be  those  which  the  magnificence 
of  nature  always  excites  in  a  high  soul ;  and  we 
can  well  understand  that  the  monks  should  call  those 
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thoughts  inspired  which  were  produced  in  circumstances 
such  as  these.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  this 
curious  and  most  interesting  register  should  have  been 
lost.  It  is  supposed  that  the  monks  carried  it  with 
them  at  the  period  of  their  emigration,  but  little  is,  in 
fact,  known  concerning  it.  There  is  a  book  of  the  same 
kind  now  again  kept  at  the  passage  of  the  Alps,  but  how 
long  must  it  be  before  it  can  possess  the  treasures  which 
the  accumulation  of  ages  had  given  to  the  old  one  ! 

This,  probably,  gave  rise?  to  the  modem  Albums ;  and 
even  these,  frivolous  as  many  of  them  are,  we  think 
possessed  of  great  interest.  Into  some,  selections  from 
favourite  authors  are  admitted  ;  and  there  requires  little 
more  than  a  tolerable  portion  of  good  taste  to  make  them 
pleasing.  But  those  which  consist  entirely  of  original 
contributions  are  the  more  ambitious  class,  and  are 
indeed,  curious.  Drawings,  music, — scraps  of  poetry, 
and  fragmenta  of  prose, — sentiment,  wit,  and  no  wit  at 
all, — all  these  come  into  the  composition  of  an  Album ; 
and  all  these  are,  of  course,  stamped  with  the  various 
shades  of  intellect,  from  genius  down  to  silliness  and 
stupidity.  **  On  demande  de  I'esprit  a  tout  le  monde,  et 
personne  n'est  assez  impoli  pour  se  dire  en  droit  d'en 
refuser." 

Albums  are  usually  kept  by  women  ;  perhaps  because 
they  have  the  most  power  of  raising  contributions ;  or, 
it  may  be,  from  a  book  of  this  sort  being  so  convenient  a 
vehicle  for  complimentary  prettinesses  to  the  fair  owner. 
The  great  ambition  is  to  have  names  of  literary  eminence 
in  their  collections,  and  we  have  known  writers  of  repu- 
tation undergo  woeful  persecution  for  "  something  for 
my  Album."  A  poet  especially  can  never  escape  without 
the  payment  of  his  tribute-stanza;  indeed,  we  now 
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sddom  $ee  ^  volume  of  poems  published  without  its  con- 
taining some  piece  which  the  superscription  tells  us  was 
"  written  in  an  Album."  A  fashion  has  lately  crept  in 
to  have  to  the  Album,  in  addition  to  all  possible  magni-^ 
ficence  of  binding,  a  gilt  lock.  We  conclude  this  must 
be  to  keep  the  gatheringsi  of  the  fair  Albumist  from 
unlicensed  eyes  ;  we  trust  it  can  be  for  no  other  reason. 

The  real  interest,  however,  of  an  Album,  is  to  look 
back  to  the  collections  of  former  years.  There  are  not 
many  things  more  touching  than  to  turn  to  these 
tokens  of  by-gone  social  enjoyment.  The  outpourings  of 
buoyant  gaiety,  the  playful  allusions  to  local  and  tempo- 
rary jests,  and  the  occasional  touch  of  softer  and  more 
tender  feeling,  are  preserved  in  these  books,  the  fresh 
and  living  traces  of  fellowship  long  broken  through,  of 
re-unions  which  can  never  again  be  brought  together. 
Death  will  have  swept  away  some,  and  circumstance 
have  divided  us  from  many ;  but  here  we  find  the  sen.- 
timents  of  those  we  have  loved,  or  at  least  in  whom  we 
have  felt  interest,  traced  by  their  own  hand,  and  biaaring 
the  impress  of  character  which  is  always  so  apparent 
in  unpremeditated  composition.  These  relics,  though 
perhaps,  trifling  in  themselves,  under  these  circum- 
stances become  inexpressibly  dear  to  us,  and  we  are 
inclined  to  bless  the  means  by  which  we  have  gathered 
and  preserved  them. 

Last  in  the  list  of  Albums  comes  our  own  : — and  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  say,  in  this  place,  a  few  words 
concerning  its  nature  and  the  manner  in  which  it  will 
be  conducted.  The  plan  which  we  have  chosen,  is  one 
hitherto  untried.  It  is  to  establish  a  Quarterly  Journal^ 
wholly  excluding  politics,  which  shall  embrace  original 
papers  on  all  literary  subjects,  and  a  Review.   The  Re- 
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view  will  include  only  works  of  interest;  but  those 
which  we  do  notice,  will  be  discussed  in  the  full  man- 
ner usual  in  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews. 

We  have  been  induced  to  devote  a  certain  numbei*  of 
our  pages  to  the  head  which  we  have  called  Scraps, 
original  and  selected," — by  the  great  interest  which 
literary  fragments  and  anecdotes  excite.  We  have  oc- 
casionally seeii  manuscript  books  of  scraps  collected  in 
this  miscellaneous  manner,  and  they  have  invariably 
caused  the  greatest  amusement  to  readers  of  all  tastes. 
It  is  with  this  view  that  we  have  gathered  our  scraps — 
they  will,  of  course,  be  on  all  subjects,  and  from  authors 
of  all  descriptions  ;  some  of  them  also  will  be  original. 

Our  pages  will  be  open  to  the  discussion  of  all  lite- 
rary subjects,  and  of  all  matters  connected  with  the 
Fine  Arts. 

We  have;  as  we  have  said,  totally  excluded  Politics. 
We  have  done  this  from  the  conviction,  that  a  journal 
wholly  literary  is',  at  this  time,  much  wanted  and  wished 
for.  Complaints  are  daily  made,  that  no  litc^rary  dis- 
quisition is  now  free  from  a  mingling  of  political  feeling. 
Politics  are  in  truth,  in  these  days,  mixed  up  with  every 
thing.  The  bitter  spirit  of  political  ill-will  infects  and 
poisons  our  enjoyments  of  all  kinds.  It  gives  an  acri- 
monious turn  to  all  discussion — it  aggravates  an  argu- 
ment into  a  dispute^  and  a  difference  into  a  quarrel. 
Politics  are  the  very  apple  of  discord  of  this  age — they 
generate  every  unamiable  and  rancorous  feeling— envy, 
hatred,  malic^,  and  all  uncharttableness.  Formerly 
literature  at  least  was  free  from  tJieir  contagion,  and 
we  were  accustomed  to  turn  to  it  for  relief  from  the  bad 
taste  and  bad  passions  of  politics;  but  now  it  is  their 
chief  vehicle — the  principal  means  by  which  they  are 
disseminated  and  discussed.    Literary  journals  are  fast 
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sinking  into  periodical  pamphlets,  and  even  poetry 
abounds  with  the  allusions  and  declamations  of  political 
party.  It  is  our  object,  therefore,  to  establish  a  journal 
in  which  every  species  of  politics  will  be  scrupulously 
avoided,  and  where  our  readers  shall  be  certa,in  of  find- 
ing literary  subjects  wholly  unaffected  by  their  warping 
influence. 


A  MORNING  AT  BOW-STREET. 

I  w*As  awakened  yesterday  morning  by  a  note  being 
delivered  to  me  from  a  young  friend  of  mine,  telling 
me  that  he  was  in  trouble— t.  in  St.  Martin's  watch- 
house — ^and  requesting  me  to  ^me  down  to  Bownstreet 
to  be  his  bail,  if  need  were  ;  and,  at  all  events,  to  give 
him  my  advice  and  assistance  to  get  out  of  the  scrape. 
Now  I  am  one  of  those  persons  who,  like  the  beau  in 
Gil  Blast  "  would  not  rise  before  noon  for  the  best  party 
of  pleasure  which  could  be  proposed it  therefore  gave 
me  no  particular  delight  to  turn  out  before  nine  o'clock 
ott  a  cold  morning  on  an  errand  like  this.  Go,  how- 
ever, I  did— and  I  arrived  at  Bow-street  just  in  time  to 
8^  my  friend  alight  from  a  hackney-coach,  with  five 
companions  in  misfortune.  Sa  toilette  du  soir,  un 
peu  fan6e  ce  matin,"  added  to  his  dim  sunken  eye,  his 
pale  cheek,  and  matted  hair,  made  his  appearance  suffi- 
ciently forlorn  ;  which  was  not  improved  by  the  shame 
which  he  very  visibly  felt  of  his  situation.  He  had  no 
sort  of  inclination,  I  soon  perceived,  to  figure  in  the 
Police  Report  of  the  Morning  Herald.  His  story  was, 
that  he  had  been  foolish  enough  the  night  before  to 
go  to  a  gaming-house — usually  and  most  appropriately 
called  a  Hell ;  and  that  after  losing  fifty  pounds,  he  was 
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haggedy  as  he  phrased  it,  by  an  imiption  of  Bow*sireet 
officers,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  passing  the  remainder 
of  the  night  in  the  watch-house.  There  was  nothing 
very  formidable  in  all  this ;  and  I  thought  it  scarcely 
suflBcient  cause  for  me  to  have  been  dragged  out  of  my 
bed  at  owl-light  in  the  morning.  My  young  friend,  how- 
ever, felt  somewhat  less  than  comfortable  in  his  novel 
situation,  and  wished  me  to  remain  vrith  him  to  see 
him  through  the  business.  In  the  mean  time  as  our 
case  was  not  the  first  to  be  gone  through,  I  had  leisure 
to  take  a  survey  of  the  place  virhich  I  was  in,  and  the 
people  by  whom  I  was  surrounded. 

This  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  been  at  Bow-street, 
and  the  seme  was  sufficiently  striking.  The  low  ill- 
lighted  room,  with  its  dingy  walls  and  barred  windows, 
was  a  locakyrAl  adapted  to  the  figures  of  want,  vice, 
and  wretchedness  wiCh  which  it  was  filled.  Some  few, 
like  my  friend,  seemed  to  be  there  for  some  slight  of- 
fence, and  their  appearance  evinced  only  the  desire  to 
escape  from  observation  in  such  a  place.  Others,  with 
looks  of  shame  far  greater,  and  with  the  air  of  the 
deepest  depression,  seemed  to  await  their  turn  of  hear- 
ing with  the  most  anxious  fear,  rarely  and  slightly  varied 
by  a  faint  degree  of  hope.  But  by  far  the  greatest 
number  had  that  look  of  hardened  reckless  vice,  which 
is  perhaps  the  most  degraded  and  revolting  aspect  in 
which  humanity  ever  appears  :  these  faces  bespoke  the 
total  absence  of  shame,  and  the  callous  indifi^erence  to 
consequence,  which  habitual  wickedness  gives,  and 
which  seem  to  r^ard  detection  and  punishment  as  but 
the  adverse  chances  of  a  game,  in  which  they  must  some- 
times necessarily  occur.  But  what  was  chiefly  jarring 
to  my  feelings,  was  the  matter-of-course  air,  with  which 
the  officers  and  even  the  magistrate  looked  on  a  scene 
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from  which  I  shrank  with  disgust  and  loathing.  ,  The 
various  shades  and  degrees  of  folly,  of  error  and  of 
crimey  which  the  figures  around  spoke  so  plainly,  ap- 
peared to  be  rq^arded  by  them  as  the  usual  occupants  of 
the  place^the  natural  subjects  of  a  day's  duty.  See, ' 
said  I  to  myself,  the  hardening  efiects  of  habit !  That 
magistrate  is,  I  doubt  not,  a  man  of  humanity,  and 
once  had  the  feelings  natural  to  one  of  his  station  in 
life ; — ^but  now  from  the  constantly  witnessing  misery 
and  guilt,  he  has  come  to  look  unmoved  on  these  the 
most  degraded  appearances  of  human  nature-— the  very 
dregs  and  offal  of  misfortune  and  of  crime ! 

The  first  case  which  was  called  was  not  of  a  nature 
calculated  tb  remove  the  impressions  to  which  the  scene 
before  me  gave  rise.  It  was  that  of  a  young  man  ac- 
cused of  forgery.  Like  many  of  those  guilty  of  this 
crime,  he  seemed  to  be  of  superior  manners  and  talents. 
His  appearance  was  very  interesting :  he  was  not  more 
than  three  or  four  and  twenty,  and  his  countenance,  like 
that  of  the  fallen  Eblis,  betokened  energies  and  capa- 
bilities, which  should  have  led  to  far  different  results.  He 
was  one  of  those  instances  of  misdirected  powers,  and 
advantages  perverted  to  evil,  which,  though  so  frequent, 
do  not  the  less  excite  compassion  and  regret.  It  was 
his  second  examination ;  and,  since  the  last,  his  friends 
had  been  informed  of  his  perilous  situation.  His 
father  had  hurried  from  the  country  to  console  and  to 
assist  his  son.  The  old  man  was  now  present— and  I 
have  seldom  seen  grief  more  pitiable.  He  seemed  to  be 
between  sixty  and  seventy.  His  white  hair  was  thinly 
scattered  on  his  forehead ;  over  which  and  his  sunken 
cheek  the  most  deadly  paleness  was  spread.  The 
furrows  of  his  aged  face  appeared  deepened  and  con- 
tracted with  g^ief.    His  eye,  which  was  becoming  dim 
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wilii  years,  had  regained  for  tfae  time  a  lustroua  ex- 
ppedsion, — ^but  it  was  that  of  agony.   His  looks  were 
riTetted  on  his  son,  who  seemed  to  shrink  from  his 
gaze,  as  if  his  father's  sufferings  added^  tenfold  bitter- 
ness to  his  own.   When  the  young  man's  name  was 
called,  a  shudder  seemed  to  pass  over  his  frame,  but  he 
stqq>ed  forward  to  the  bar  with  a  Arm  step,  and  m 
countenance  sufficiently  con4>o8ed.    His  case  proved  to 
be  one  by  no  means  uncommon,  but  always  most  dis* 
tressii^.   He  had  early  shewn  talents  superior  to  his 
station,  and  his  parents  had  pinched  themselves  to 
give  education  to  their  favourite,  boy.   A  few  years 
back  they  had  with  difficulty  procured  him  a  situation 
in  a  merchant's  counting-house   in  London.  And 
here,  he  yidded  to  those  temptations  under  which 
so  many  have  sunk.   He  passed  from  expense  to  extra* 
vagance,  and  from  extravagance  to  dishonesty — and  he 
was  at  last  discovered  to  have  forged  a  bill  to  a  consi-* 
derable  amount,  on  which  charge  he  was  being  now  exa- 
mined.  As  the  examination  proceeded,  and  the  proofs 
against  him  became  full  and  decisive,— the  sorrow  of 
the  fatiier's  countenance  darkened  into  utter  hopeless- 
ness ;  and  when  the  Magistrate  signed  the  committal, 
the  unfortunate  old  man  fell  back  senseless  into  the 
arms  of  a  by-stander.   The  Magistrate  was  visibly  af- 
fected, and  even  the  officers  were  not  unmoved.  Nature, 
though  hardened  and  deadened,  is  Nature  still ;  and  the 
heart  must  indeed  be  closed,  which  has  no  touch  of 
softness  at  an  appeal  like  this  to  her  first  and  purest 
feelings. 

The  next  prisoner  who  was  brought  up  was  a  man  who 
had  been  caught  in  the  act  of  breaking  into  a  jeweller's 
shop.  The  tools  of  his  trgde  were  produced  ;  for  with 
him  theft  was  a  regular  calling.   He  was  well  known 
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bj  the  oflkers,  and  appeared  to  belong  to  that  class, 
alas !  bat  too  numerous  in  London,  who,  bom  in  its  sinks 
of  misery  and  Tice,  pass  their  lives  in  violence  and 
crime,  and  end  them,  probably,  at  the  gallows.  To  these 
wretched  beings  ill  name  is  the  sole  inheritance ;  dis- 
honesty the  only  birthright.  The  prisoner  se^ed  the 
Tery  epitome  of  the  race.  His  coarse  straight  hair — his 
small  deep-seated  pig-like  eyes — his  cheek  bones  promi- 
nent, and  distant  from  each  other — ^his  wide  thick-lipped 
mouth — all  combined  to  give  his  countenance  every  ex- 
pression of  brutality  and  degradation.  His  situation 
appeared  by  no  means  new  to  him,  and  he  shewed  total 
unconcern  for  the  danger  in  which  he  stood.  He  seemed 
to  understand  ail  the  forms  of  the  examination,  and  he 
went  to  gaol  with  the  air  of  a  man  to  whom  it  is  a  place 
of  usual  abode. 

After  him  were  brought  up  three  young  sparks  for  a 
street-row.  They  had  been  enacting  the  parts  of  Tom, 
Jerry,  and  Logic,  and  the  scene  had  ended,  as  usual,  in 
the  watch-house.  One  of  them  exhibited  the  marks  of 
the  prowess  of  the  **  Charlies"  in  an  eye  portentously 
swollen  and  blackened  ;  the  two  others  seemed  to  have 
undergone  complete  immersion  in  the  kennel ;  the  mud 
of  which,  being  now  dried  on  their  clothes,  gave  their 
evening  finery  a  most  dilapidated  aspect.  It  appeared 
that  these  young  men  had  been  vastly  taken  with  the  re- 
fined humour,  brilliant  wit^  and  gentlemanly  knowledge 
of  the  world  of  the  production  called  "  Life  in  London;^* 
and  that  they  had  determined  to  emulate  the  deeds  of  its 
triumvirate  of  worthies  as  soon  as  opportunity  served. 
In  pursuance  of  this  exalted  ambition,  they  had  sallied 
forth  the  night  before  with  the  determination  of  having 
**  a  Spree."  Accordingly,  in  the  Strand,  they  had  over- 
taken a  watchman,  a  feeble  old  man,  who  was  instantly. 
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in  the  most  manly  mwaner yjloored  by  a  broad-shouldered 
young  fellow  of  six  feet  high.  The  prostrate  Charley, 
however,  incontinently  sprang  his  rattle,  which  brought 
to  his  assistance  a  sufficient  number  of  his  brethren  to 
lodge,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  the  Corinthian  and 
his  friends  in  the  watch-house.  And  here  it  appeared  that 
their  behaviour  was  by  no  means  peaceable  or  resigned ; 
indeed,  the  constable  averred,  that  he  was  finally  neces- 
sitated to  consign  them  to  the  strong-room  for  safety. 

**  At  length  the  noni  and  cool  reflection  came,** 
and  found  our  heroes  **  fully  sated"  with  their  manly  and 
gentlemanly  exploit,  and  still  more  so  with  its  conse- 
quences. These,  however,  terminated  only  at  Bow-street, 
for,  besides  having  large  pecuniary  remuneration  to  make 
to  the  persons  whom  they  had  assaulted,  they  under- 
went a  most  severe  and  well-deserved  rebuke  from 
the  magistrate  for  their  folly,  brutality,  and  black- 
guardism. 

Whep  these  sapient  and  polished  personages  had  been 
discharged,  a  woman  was  placed  at  the  bar,  accused  of 
having  been  drunk  and  riotous  in  the  streets  at  two 
o'clock  in  tho  morning.  This  unhappy  creature  could 
not  be  above  nineteen.  She  had  strong  traces — for  al- 
ready they  were  only  traces — of  loveliness.  Her  form, 
wasted  as  it  was,  still  retained  that  beauty  of  outline 
which  can  never  be  entirely  lost  to  a  finely-moulded 
figure ;  and  her  face,  in  despite  of  its  hollow  eye,  shrunk 
cheek,  and  shrivelled  lip,  shewed  that  it  was  once  pos- 
sessed of  eminent  beauty.  This  wretched  woman  was 
in  the  lowest  state  of  degradation  ;  her  dress  was  rag- 
ged and  filthy,  and  her  looks  were  those  of  seared  and 
desp^tite  unconcern.  Her  eye  had  still  the  glassiness 
of  inebriety,  or,  it  might  be,  of  habitual  drunkenness  ; 
and  when,  she  spoke  in  answer  to  the  magistrate,  her 
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language  waa  mingled  with  obsccfnity  and  oaths !  Oh  !  if 
there  be  a  spectacle  i*evolting  to  humanity,  it  is  the  de- 
gradation of  woman !  To  see  her  soft  frame  consumed 
by  debauchery— by  drunkermess! — to  behold  her  delicate 
mind  brutified  into  habitual  indecency,  and  to  hear  her 
tongue— the  tongue  of  woman ! — profaned  with  oaths 
and  beastliness  I  These  are,  indeed,  things  to  make  the 
flesh  creep,  and  the  blood  nm  cold. — I  shuddered  and 
turned  away. 

We  were  called  on  next :  and  the  business,  as  far  as 
regarded  my  friend^  was  soon  settled.  Those  who  were 
proved  to  have  been  only  players,  were  considered  to 
have  suffered  punishment  enough,  and  were  let  off 
lightly.  I  did  not  wait  to  see  what  became  of  the  ban^ 
kers  and  owners  of  the  house.  I  left  the  ofiice,  thankful 
for  the  opportunity  of  having  seen  it,  but  fully  resolved 
never  to  go  thither  again.  I  am  one  who  wishes  to  see 
human  nature  in  all  shapes,  in  all  conditions  ;  but  I  do 
not  take  pleasure  in  dwelling  on  the  bad,  in  returning 
often  to  the  degraded.  Those  who  desire  philosophical 
knowledge  of  their  fellows,  mvist  witness  much  which  is 
painfiil  and  revolting ;  but  there  is  no  need  to  look  to 
the  dark  side  alone — ^to  describe  only  the  erring  and  the 
evil.  In  what  I  saw  in  a  place  to  which  peofile  eome 
but  for  their  follies  and  their  crimes,  it  is  natural, 
indeed  inevitable,  that  I  should  experience  only  differ- 
ent degrees  of  pity  and  of  pain ;  but  he  who  wishes  to 
see  nothing  but  what  is  pleasing,  let  him  take  care 
never  to  go  to  Bow-Street. 
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There  is  nothing,  which,  at  a  first  view,  seems  more 
strongly  to  mark  the  distinction  between  nations,  to 
show  them  to  be  of  separate  origin,  to  establish  a  dif- 
ference of  national  character,  than  the  variety  of  their 
tastes,  or  rather  the  different  manner  in  which  the 
principle  of  taste  appears  to  display  itself  in  each. 

The  Italian  sets  up,  as  it  were,  an  hereditary  claim  to 
be  an  exquisite  judge  of  whatever  is  connected  with  the 
fine  arts.  A  knowledge  of  music,  of  painting,  of  sculp- 
ture seems  to  be  born  with  him.  All  other  nations  yield 
at  once  to  his  judgment.  His  certificate  of  birth  is  con- 
clusive evidence  that  he  cannot  be  wrong. 

The  pretensions  of  the  Frenchman  seem  much  more 
universal.  He  discusses  every  thing :  there  is  no  object 
which  does  not  furnish  him  a  topic  of  conversation.  Yet 
it  is  not  on  his  knowledge  of  arts  or  sciences  that  he 
builds  the  foundation  of  his  superiority.  It  is  only  to  dra- 
matic poetry  he  lays  an  exclusive  claim.  This  is  his  pecu- 
liar province ;  here  he  will  admit  of  no  rival.  The  drama 
of  other  nations  cannot,  in  his  idea,  be  put  in  compe- 
tition with  that  of  France.  They  are  only  deserving  of 
censure  or  of  praise,  inasmuch  as  they  have  deviated 
from,  or  have  conformed  to,  the  models  set  before  them 
by  Racine  and  Voltaire.  The  greatest  merit  they  can 
hope  to  attain  is  that  of  successful  imitation.  Origina- 
lity with  them  must  be  barbarism. 

But,  except  in  the  drama,  which  is  to  him  a  part  of 
life,  the  pretensions  of  the  Frenchman  to  knowledge  are 
by  no  means  arrogant.  As  far  as  the  fine  arts  contribute 
to  the  enjoyment  of  existence,  he  is  willing  to  cultivate 
them  ;  but  he  speaks  of  them  without  rapture,  he  feels 
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for  them  no  enthusiasm  ;  a  true  disciple  of  the.  school  of 
Socrates,  he  looks  on  the  works  of  nature  or  of  art  as 
unworthy  of  his  serious  attention.  A  knowledge  of  man 
is  his  chief  pursuit ;  the  science  of  living  the  dearest 
study  of  his«mind.  To  increase  his  own  comfort,  to  add 
to  the  happiness  of  those  around  him,  is  the  limit  of  his 
ambition  ;  to  this  he  incessantly  directs  all  his  faculties, 

Not  so  the  German  :  his  tastes  are  of  quite  a  different 
nature.  He  seems  to  care  nothing  for  the  world  in 
which  he  lives :  he  walks  with  meh  almost  without  no- 
ticing their  existence :  he  is  a  mere  stranger  on  earth ; 
its  interests  and  affections  are  to  him  indifferent.  His 
thoughts  are  in  the  wide  region  of  metaphysics ;  his 
communings  with  spirits  of  other  worlds.  He  never 
occupies  his  reason  but  with  things  which  are  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  man  ;  his  credulity  is  never  exer- 
cised but  on  matters  which  set  at  defiance  all  credibility ; 
he  delights  in  doubt ;  no  view  can  give  him  pleasure, 
unless  the  haze  of  uncertainty  hang  over  the  perspective. 
Wrapt  in  idealism,  the  portico  is  his  favourite  haunt ; 
he  bestows  not  a  thought  on  any  object  unless  clothed  in 
the  garb  of  mysticism.  He  has  abandoned  the  practice 
of  the  Rosicrucians,  without  giving  up  their  principles. 

English  taste  takes  yet  another  direction.  No  longer 
tormented  with  the  love  of  liberty,  the  Englishman  has 
lost  his  exclusive  regard  for  politics ;  the  love  of  the 
picturesque  is  now  his  ruling  passion  ;  this  absorbs  all 
his  ideas  ;  to  this  his  nationality  has  yielded ;  it  has 
overcome  his  hatred  of  strangers. 

Every  year  presents  to  astonished  Europe  the  singular 
spectacle  of  myriads  of  British  subjects,  who  leave  the 
comforts  of  their  home  to  wander  in  foreign  lands,  with 
no  other  object  than  to  admire  the  beauties  of  nature,  to 
climb  the  rugged  precipices  of  the  Alps,  or  the  Pyrenees ; 
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to  tremble  on  the  airy  pinnacles  of  the  Apennines ;  or 
to  measure  and  dispute  on  the  dimensions  of  some 
mouldering  tower,  some  remnant  of  a  people  whose 
very  existence  is  forgotten. 

Nor  is  this  passion  confined  to  travellers.  It  is  not 
only  displayed  amidst  the  sublimer  mountain-acenery  of 
Italy  or  Switzeiiand ;  it  shows  itself  with  not  less  activity 
on  the  minuter  landscape  of  Great  Britain.  Those  who 
cannot  exercise  their  taste  abroad  are  content  to  culti- 
vate, it  at  home;  less  ambitious,  but  not  less  indefa* 
tigable,  tourists  visit  every  part  of  our  island,  and  ran- 
sack every  village  in  search  of  their  beloved  picturesque. 
Not  a  parish  pound  escapes  their  observation;  not  a 
pigeon-house  but  is  consigned  to  their  portfolio.  The 
sequestered  dales  of  Derbyshire  and  Devonshire  have 
been  rendered  trite  as  the  ring  in  Hyde-Park.  Each 
vagrant  sonnetteer  has  ming  the  vale  of  Clwyd.  The 
modest  beauties  of  Loch  Catrine  have  been  laid  bare  to 
the  vulgar  gaze  of  cockney  curiosity ;  and  the  affrighted 
Fauns  and  Dryads  have  trembled  in  their  most  sacred 
haunts,  scared  at  their  profanation  by  the  portentous 
passage  of  a  stage-coach. 

It  would  not  be  an  unamusing  inquiry,  nor  one  want- 
ing in  interest,  to  trace  the  causes  which  have  given 
this  different  direction  to  the  taste  of  the  principal 
nations  of  Europe.  I  do  not  believe  much  in  permanent 
national  characters.  Men  are  the  children  of  circum- 
stances. Nations  remain  whilst  their  characters  change^ 
The  Paladins,  who  upheld  the  throne,  and  extended  the 
empire  of  Charlemagne,  bore  as  little  resemblance  to  the 
companions  in  arms  of  the  virtuous  Bayard,  as  these 
did  to  the  frivolous  courtiers  of  Marie  Antoinette :  yet 
all  belonged  to  the  same  nation  and  to  the  same  class — 
ail  were  equally  French  gentlemen. 
Vou  i.  Paet  I.  c  . 
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Nor  Will  the  iofluence  of  elimate  afford  a  mom  MlJi* 
factory  explanation  oi  the  diflferenee.  The  ran  shines 
with  not  less  brilliancy  on  the  proud  dome  of  St.  Peter's^ 
than  it  did  on  the  stately  columns  of  the  temple  of  Jore ; 
the  waves  of  the  lake  of  Gbmo  r^ect  a  sky  of  as  deep  an 
indigo  as  ever  tinged  the  waters  of  the  Larian.  Yet  the 
conquerors  of  the  world  have  yielded  to  the  dominion  of 
priests;  the  haughtiest  of  men  have  given  |dace  to  the 
most  abject  of  slaves.  Superstition  reigns  where  the 
love  of  glory  warmed  every  breast. 

The  dive  tree  still  flourishes  on  the  caikM'eoas  hills  of 
Attica ;  the  territory  of  Athens  is  yet  barren  of  corn. 
The  productions  of  Greece  have  suffered  no  alteration : 
her  harvests  are  not  less  abundant  or  less  r^ular  in 
their  periods*  The  climate  is  still  the  same ;  the  soil 
has  und^gone  no  variation.  Man  alone  is  changed.  The 
cradle  of  philosophy  now  only  nurses  the  grossest  igao* 
ranee.  Little  foreign  blood  has  been  mixed  with  the 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Greeks ;  yet  the  walks»  that 
were  once  trod  by  Pericles  and  Plato,  now  groan  under 
the  weig^  of  thieves  and  marauders.  The  most  in- 
genious of  men  have  given  birth  to  a  race  who  look 
with  stupid  indiffisrenoe  on  the  sublimest  efforts  of 
human  genius.  It  is  only  by  their  love  of  theft  the 
Mainotes  can  prove  their  Spartan  origin. 

The  arts  and  sciences  have  been  continually  shifting 
their  abode  with  the  changeable  relations  of  society.  The 
sun  of  science  has  ceased  to  glitter  in  the  'waters  of 
Hdioon ;  but  its  influence,  which  is  no  longer  felt  on 
the  forked  top  of  Parnassus,  has  pierced  the  deepest 
fecesses  of  the  Druidical  forests,  and  chasing  away  the 
religious  gloom  of  the  hyperborean  regions*  has  shone 
vrith  meridian  splendour  in  the  sacred  isles.  And  who 
shall  set  bounds  to  its  revolutions  t    Perhaps  a  few 
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years  may  see  it  traverse  the  wide  ocean ;  and,  follow- 
ing the  course  of  empire,  light  up  the  vast  wilderness 
of  America.  Already  the  descendants  of  Aristotle  fill 
the  schools  of  the  barbarous  Noricum  ;  and  yet  a  little 
while,  and  perhaps  the  countrymen  of  Bacon  may  be 
content  to  seek  instruction  on  the  banks  of  the  Susque- 
hanna. The  new  world  may  repay  its  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  old,  and  the  learning  of  Europe  may  again  be 
tutored  by  the  wisdom  of  the  Atlantides. 

But  enticing  as  is  the  subject,  I  dare  not  pursue  it: 
it  would  lead  me  too  far.  A  theme  which  might  fill  vo- 
lumes cannot  be  discussed  in  a  few  pages.  Leaving  the 
nobler  and  more « extensive  inquiry  to  those  happier 
spirits,  whose  eagle-eye  can,  at  a  single  glance,  penetrate 
the  whole  system  of  the  universe,  and  lay  bare  the  most 
hidden  mysteries  of  nature,  I  mean  to  dedicate  the 
short  space  which  is  allotted  me  to  a  consideration  of 
tiie  causes  which  have  of  late  years  generated  among 
my  countrymen  the  love  of  the  picturesque. 

I  speak  of  it  as  a  new  taste ;  for  it  appears  to  have 
been  wholly  unknown  to  our  ancestors.  They  who  were 
constantiy  surrounded  with  woods  and  rivers  and  fields, 
whose  whole  lives  wore  away  amongst  the  beauties  of 
nature,  seem  to  have  contemplated  them  with  little  en- 
thusiasm. The  wilder  charms  of  mountain-scenery  ex- 
cited in  their  minds  few  pleasing  emotions.  Though 
they  could  not  entirely  help  seeing  them,  their  preference 
was  always  given  to  the  milder  and  more  artificial  graces 
of  cultivated  nature.  The  stately  and  majestic  flow  of 
the  Thames,  the  vagrant  meanderings  of  the  lazy  Trent, 
have  been  more  frequently  sung  by  our  earlier  poets, 
than  the  lawless  and  impetuous  cours^of  the  Tees  or  the 
Wharfe,  vnth  all  their  romantic  accompaniments  of  pre- 
cipices and  waterfUls,  at  moss-grown  rocks  and  over- 
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hanging  trees.  The  loaded  bark  gently  gliding  along 
the  smooth  surface  of  the  waters,  was  to  them  a  more 
grateful  sight  than  the  tumbling  and  foaming  of  the 
cataract,  bearing  in  its  bosom  huge  masses  of  rock. 
Like  the  Frenchman,  who  travelled  unmoved  through 
all  the  beauties  of  Derbyshire,  who  scarcely  heeded  the 
picturesque  scenery  of  Matlock,  and  resei-ved  all  his  ad- 
miration for  the  fat  meadows  of  Cheshire — their  idea  of 
beauty  was  a  good  deal  regulated  by  their  idea  of  use- 
fulness. Their  houses  were  placed  at  the  end  of  towns  ; 
long  rows  of  trees  divided  the  flatness  of  their  parks  into 
regular  parallelograms  ;  and  the  lofty  wall,  which  kept 
in  the  deer,  shut  out  all  view  of  th^  country.  Their 
artificial  beauties  were  fashioned  on  the  same  principle  ; 
their  extensive  grass-plots  fed  their  cattle ;  the  ponds 
supplied  the  larder  with  carp  and  tench.  The  garden  for 
fruit  and  vegetables,  which  modem  decorum  conceals 
among  embowering  trees,  was  spread  out  at  the  foot  of 
the  terrace,  to  keep  them  constantly  in  mind  how  much 
of  its  plenty  their  table  owed  to  its  produce. 

The  writings  of  Lord  Bacon  display  at  every  page  a 
deep  and  intense  feeling  for  the  works  of  nature.  He 
loved  to  woo  her  in  her  most  secret  bower.  His  mind 
waited  on  her  biddings.  He  was  always  watchful  to 
surprise  her  secrets ;  yet  his  plan  of  a  garden  was  formal 
and  artificial.  He  had  no  other  idea  of  beauty  than 
straight  walks  and  square  plantations :  his  scheme  was 
wholly  architectural. 

Honest  Isaac  Walton  shows  by  his  descriptions,  that 
whilst  hanging  over  the  mountain-stream,  intent  to  sur- 
prise the  caution  of  the  wily  trout,  he  was  not  so  exclusively 
occupied  by  his  pursuit  as  to  be  wholly  lost  to  the  charm 
of  the  scenery  around  him.  Yet  his  impressions  were 
rather  those  of  an  Italian  than  of  a  modern  Englishman. 
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He  would  rather  have  applied  the  Horrido  of  the  Italians 
than  our  romantic^  to  describe  the  dark  and  gloomy 
scenery  of  Skiddaw,  or  the  cloud-capt  head  of  the  sub- 
lime and  dreary  Benlomond.  Their  Selvaggio  would 
better  than  our  picturesque  have  conveyed  the  idea 
excited  in  his  mind  by  the  wild  scenery  of  the  Combs  of 
Devonshire,  their  shelving  banks,  their  noisy  rills  almost 
lost  to  sight  among  the  thick  foliage  of  the  mountain 
oak. 

It  is  a  fact  of  no  little  curiosity,  that  most  of  our 
poets  have  owed  their  birth  to  cities.  Early  associations, 
the  habitual  contemplation  of  the  beauties  of  nature 
have  contributed  little  to  their  inspiration.  Their  poetry 
has  been  rather  the  effect  of  reflection  than  the  impulse 
of  sensibility.  They  have  oftener  wooed  the  muse 
amidst  the  smoke  and  dirt  and  noise  of  London,  than  iti 
syhan  glades,  or  amongst  rustic  scenes.  They  have 
been  mor^  familiar  with  the  crafty  cunning  of  the  town, 
than  with  the  innocent  simplicity  of  the  village.  Chaucer 
was  not  only  a  native  of  London,  but  his  time  was  shaj^ed 
between  poetry  and  business.  It  was  as  a  relaxation  from 
the  dullness  of  Custom-house  computations  that  he  was 
induced  to  follow  his  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of  the 
martyred  saint.  Milton  was  born  in  Bread-street ;  the 
greater  part  of- his  life  was  passed  in  London  ;  his  most 
intimate  communings  with  the  divine  Spirit  which 
breathes  in  all  his  poetry,  were  in  a  garden-house  in 
Holbom.  Spenser,  Pope,  and  Gray,  lisped  their  first 
numbers  to  the  chimes  of  Bow-bells.  The  years  which 
Pope  afterwards  passed  amidst  the  graceful  scenery  of 
Windsor  Forest  gave  him,  it  seems,  the  inclination  but 
not  the  talent  for  pastoral.  Green- Arbour-Court  might, 
from  its  name,  lead  us  to  believe  that  there  was  some- 
thing rural  in  the  residence  of  Qoldsmith.    A  visit  to 
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this  dcene  of  wretchedness,  between  FIeet«market 
the  Old  Bailey,- would  at  once  dissipate  the  illusion. 
Shakspeare  was  indeed  born  in  the  country,  and  passed 
his  youth  among  its  sports ;  but  he  is  not  the  poet  ci 
inanimate  nature ;  he  is  only  great  when  he  struggles 
with  the  workings  of  mind. 

The  period  of  formal  gardening,  of  dipt  hedges  and 
straight  walks,  is  synchronical  with  the  reign  of  descrip- 
tive poetry.  Our  poets  were  only  happy  in  their  pictures, 
when  none  couM  judge  of  the  likeness.  Pope  first  in- 
troduced a  better  taste  in  the  laying  out  of  g^unds ; 
he  first  taught  his  countrymen  to  admire  the  picturesque; 
and  the  next  generation  saw  Shenstone  hopping  along 
his  own  gravel  walks,  and  chirping  the  last  of  English 
pastorals.  The  modern  race  of  oountry-bom  poets  have 
givm  themselves,  almost  exclusively,  to  narrative,  or  to 
the  description  of  manners,  which  exist  but  in  tradition, 
of  which  our  knowledge  is  wholly  derived  fipm  books ; 
they  seldom  think  of  delineating  the  landscape,  with 
which  long  acquaintance  has  rendered  them  familiar. 
If  they  describe,  it  is  India,  it  is  Persia,  it  is  QreeoQ ; 
lands  to  which  they  and  their  readers  are  equidly 
strangers.  The  country  has,  indeed,  only  become  rich 
in  poetical  genius,  since  it  has  lost  its  rusticity,  since 
the  influence  of  the  Metropolis  has  pervaded  and 
fashioned  the  ideas  of  the  remotest  villages. 

These  facts  are  surely  enough  of  themselves  to  make 
us  pause  before  we,  in  any  way,  connect  the  love  of  the 
picturesque  with  that  deep  and  ardent  feding  of  tte 
beauties  of  natiure,  that  veneration  for  her  works,  whidi 
seems  to  be  almost  inseparable  from  true  genius,  which 
gives  it  its  noblest  character.  We  may,  perhaps,  with 
more  truth,  ascribe  it  to  the  mawkish  sentiment  of  a  love 
of  contrast ;  to  the  restless  feeling  which  makes  us  find 
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fmtUtf  in  whsdeteT  is  familiar,  and  bids  us  hope  for 
mjoymeBt  from  wfaateTer  is  unknown.  We  shall  be  led 
to  conclude  that  it  takes  its  rise  in  the  refinements  of 
society:  we  shall  trace  its  source  not  to  nature  but 
to  art. 

Of  all  the  nations  of  Europe  there  is  none  whose  state 

societjr  is  s6  artificial  as  that  of  England ;  none  whose 
habits  of  living  dejmrt  so  widely  from  the  models  of 
nature ;  none  so  strongly  smitten  with  the  lore  of  the 
picturesque.  But  this  direction  of  our  taste,  this  alte^ 
ration  in  our  habits  of  thinking  and  acting  is  entirely  of 
modem  growth.  It  is  with  the  increase  of  our  wealth, 
and  the  spreading  of  our  manufactures,  that  our  taste 
has  become  more  r^ned.  The  more  closely  we  are 
tonmed  in.  by  trade,  the  more  we  seek  to  escape  its  in- 
fluence. It  is  only  since  d^tton-mills  and  iroa-forges« 
erected  in  every  dale,  h&Ye  defaced  the  natural  beauties 
of  the  country,  that  we  have  beccmie  so  jeakxis  of  what 
remains ;  that  we  have  endeavoured  to  restore  in  our 
parlLs  what  commerce  and  enclosures  have  destroyed  in 
the  country ;  that  we  seek  to  mimic  what  we  are  no 
longer  able  to  pres^ve.  The  inhabitants  of  England 
never  thought  of  making  pilgrimages  to  the  wild  glens 

Scotland,  till  the  spirit  of  improvement  had  laid  waste 
aU  the  native  graced  of  their  own  soil ;  till  the  neeessitiea 
•of  commerce  had  checked  the  wanton  and  vagrant  courscf 
of  its  rivers,  and  damned  them  up  into  catials  with  thmr 
straight  litfes  and  sluggish  waters.  As  picturesque 
scenery  has  become  more  rare,  its  value  has  becoma 
greater  in  our  eyes.  We  prize  it  more  at  we  know  i| 
less.   Our  wonder  grows  with  our  ignorance. 

The  most  ardent  admirers  of  wild  scenery  will  be 
found  amongst  those  who  lead  the  most  artificial  lives; 
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the  works  of  nature  are  dearest  to  those  who  are  least 
familiar  with  them;  who  are  chiefly  conversant  with 
works  of  art.  The  passion  bums  with  the  brightest 
iame  in  the  bosom  of  the  young  ladies,  who,  submissive 
to  fashion's  rule,  pass  the  'best  portion  of  their  lives  in 
the  crowded  assemblies  and  tasteless  dissipation  of 
London:  whose  winter,  longer  than  that  of  Laplandt 
does  not  less  want  the  cheering  presence  of  the  sun. 
Each  revolving  year  pours  forth,  from  the  murky  streets 
of  the  metropolis,  these  fair  votaries  of  nature,  armed 
with  sketch  books  and  crayons,  and  anxious  to  teach  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  to  admire  the  natural  beauties 
which  have  surrounded  them  from  their  infancy,  but 
which,  from  habit,  have  palled  on  their  imagination, 
and  seem  to  them  too  common  to  deserve  their  curiosity. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  explain  why  the  feeling  of  those 
who  live  constantly  in  the  country  should  be  so  different 
from  that  of  its  occasional  visiters.  Those  who  never 
quit  the  town  but  on  parties  of  pleasure,  who  never  see 
the  country  but  in  its  most  beautiful  season,  when  it 
pours  forth  in  profusion  its  fruits  and  its  flowers,  who 
relieve  the  tedium  of  an  occasional  wet  day  with 
pleasant  society,  and  wear  away  time  amidst  the 
comforts  and  luxuries  of  a  well-appointed  house,  never 
east  their  eyes  but  on  the  bright  side  of  the  medal.  The 
picture  stands  before  them*  with  all  the  advantages  of  * 
light  and  shade.  Their  recollections  of  town  contribute 
to  embellish  the  country.  The  dusky  and  undistin- 
guishable  hue  of  a  London  sky  serves  as  a  foil  to  draw 
out  and  render  more  apparent  the  more  vivid  colouring 
of  nature.  Their  own  feelings  help  the  delusion  ;  the 
.Aresher  breeze  of  the  mountains  raises  their  spirits  and 
re-invigorates  their  jaded  nerves.    The  sentiment  of 
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their  own  happiness  spreads  its  delightful  hue  over  ail 
the  objects  in  the  canvas.  They  are  pleased  because 
they  are  happy. 

To  the  constant  inhabitant  of  the  country  these 
sources  of  enjoyment  are  wanting.   He  has  no  recol- 
lections to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  present  sc^e.  The 
visionary  castles,  the  imaginary  cathedrals,  into  which 
the  schistus  formation  delights  to  fashion  the  tops  aad 
the  salient  angles  of  its  mountains,  are  always  associated 
in   his  mind  with  the  deep  and  plashy  clay  at  their 
bottom,  through  which  he  ^as  toiled  many  a  winter 
evening  in  all  the  wretchedness  of  darkness  and  of  cold. 
The  tree  which  so  romantically  overhangs  the  precipice, 
as  if  disdaining  the  support  of  earth,  and  ambitious  to 
become  an  inhabitant  of  air,  has  too  often,  whilst 
bending  and  sighing  under  its  growing  influence,  ad- 
monished him  to  prepare  for  the  utmost  fury  of  the 
storm.  The.living  spring  which  gushes  from  the  crevices 
of  the  limestone,  and,  bounding  from  rock  to  rock  with 
all  the  playfulness  of  youthful  vigour,  dashes  its  spark- 
ling waters  into  the  stream  below,  presents  itself  to  his 
imagination  in  the  form  of  the  winter  torrent  which  has 
so  often  mocked  his  labours,  and  resumed  the  land 
which  he  thought  he  had  won  from  the  bed  of  the  rif er» 
The  dark  and  cumbrous  masses  of  granite  which  encircle 
the  coast  of  Cornwall,  are  always  connected  in  the  minda 
of  its  inhabitants,  with  the  horrors  of  shipwreck.  The 
western  breeze  never  whispers  through  the  deep  chasms 
of  the  rock  without  seeming  to  waft  to  their  ears  the 
agonizing  shrieks  of  the  drowning  seamen.  These 
scenes,  so  delightful  to  the  stranger,  excite  no  pleasure 
in  the  mind  of  the  inhabitants.    Their  feelings  are 
always  mixed  with  a  sentiment  of  fear,  or  therecdlection 
of  mitfortuDe. 
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But  in  considering  the  loire  of  the  picturesque,  we 
must  not  crverlook  one  of  the  most  engaging  shiqpes  iti 
which  it  presents  itself  to  our  notice.  The  lore  of  land- 
scape paiating  is  so  intimately  connected  witii  the  love 
of  the  picturesque ;  the  two  tastes  are  so  much  conrer- 
sant  with  the  same  objects,  they  are  so  aiding  and  as-* 
sisting  to  each  other  in  their  cultivation,  that  they  are 
seldom  found  to  exist  separately.  The  peofrfe  which 
has  been  distinguished  for  the  one  has  generally  been 
equally  celebrated  for  the  other.  A  reriew  of  the 
history  of  landscape-paiQting  will  greatly  assist  our 
inquiry.  By  refining  on  the  character  and  circum- 
stances, and  state  of  society  of  those  among  whom  it 
has  most  flourished ;  by  observing  how  litfle  it  has  been 
attended  to  by  others  who  seem  to  have  had  peculiar 
advwtages  for  its  cultivation,  we  shall  be  enabled  to 
trace  the  causes  to  which  it  owes  its  birth,  and  to 
account  tot  its  greater  or  less  diAision  at  diffi^rent- 
periods  and  in  different  countries. 

The  Ancients  come  ftrst  in  ord^r  of  time,  but  thef 
oflfer  little  to  gratify  our  curiosity.  They  who  lived 
almost  entirdy  out  of  doors,  who  were  for  ever  sur- 
rounded widi  the  works  of  nature,  while  yet  they  had 
loa€  none  of  their  freshness,  seem  to  have  been  liMe 
aflRscted  by  their  contemplation.  Descriptions  of  scenery 
are  not  common  among  their  poetr,  and  their  painters 
atanost  confned  themselves  to  historical  subjects.  The* 
only  pictures,  of  which  any  remembrance  is  preserved, 
were  representations  of  the  human  figure.  The  cor- 
rectness of  the  drawing,  and  the  beauty  of  the  figures, 
shew  the  paintings  at  Hertulaneum  to  have  been  the  work 
of  no  ordinary  artists ;  yet  they  are  entirely  wanting  in 
perspective.  No  efbrts  of  the  Chinese  pencil  are  more 
deficient.   But  as  landscape  cannot  exist  vrithout  per- 
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Upedttftt  we  may  be  sare  that  it  wag  littte  eatenned  and 
UtUe  studied  by  the  Andenta. 

Thou^  modem  Italy  be  rich  in  almost  eyery  qpecies 
sf  talttity  yet  the  genius  of  her  painters  is  the  freshest 
flower  in  the  garland  of  her  fame.  Her  landscape,  the 
most  beautiful  of  Europe,  sets  at  defiance  all  the  tame 
efforts  of  bnmUe  prose  to  do  it  justice.  It  can  only  be 
adequately  described  in  the  magic  strains  of  the  poet  at 
enchantment.  But  the  pen  has  been  more  fortunate 
than  the  pencil.  The 

CiiHe  piniire  •  dcBoitl  colli ; 

CUve  aoque,  Mbraeripe  e  pnti  molli ; 

Yagbi  botchctti  di  Etmn  aSori, 

Di  palmi  e  d'ameniMime  mortelle, 

Cedri  e  aranci  che  hanno  fhitti  e  fiori 

Omieitt  is  farU  fortte  e  tntte  bdle; 

Purpvree  rote,  e  biaocbi  gigU 

Cht  tepida  sura  firetcbe  ofpan  aerba 

hafe  ezdted  little  entknaiasm  in  the  minds  of  her  artists. 
Landscape  painters  are  dmost  wanting  to  ber  glory. 

Salvator  Rosa  was,  indeed,  bom  at  Naples ;  but  the 
gay  seenes  of  the  happy  Campanift  were  seldom  trans* 
fcnred  to  his  canvas.  In  vain  the  most  brilliant  of  suis 
lighted  up  the  golden  hmdscape:  in  vam  the  light 
fdnoca  spread  forth  tte  ample  volume  of  her  Ijiteett 
sails,  sbd  glided  on  the  smooth  sorfaee  of  the  most 
beairtifalof  bays.  He  heeded  them  not.  Objeefswhicb 
were  ahnqns  before  his  eyes  were  too  fsmiUar  to  ezdte 
emotion  in  his  mind*  Thqr  were  stranger  scenes  that 
nmsed  his  genius*  They  were  the  deep  {^ens  and  fasC-^ 
Besses  of  the  Apeimines,  with  their  ^oom  wd  their 
caverns,  and  their  banditti,  that  stirred  his  inmost  soul, 
•ad  gave  its  witchcraft  to  his  pencil.  The  son  of  the 
gay-hesrtsd  Naples  felt  no  pleasure  but  in  the  wildest 
ud  most  savage  of  scenery. 
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Italy  cannot  with  justice  lay  claim  to  the  talents  of 
Claude  Lorraine.  The  greatest  of  all  landscape  painters, 
he  who  saw  and  corrected  the*  errors  of  nature ;  he  who 
is  her  rival  in  the  depth  and  extent  of  his  views,  owes 
little  to  birth  and  less  to  education.  He  was  born  a 
Fraichman,  and  bred  a  pastry-cook. 

The  painters  of  Spain  have  not  been  few,  nor  have 
they  been  wanting  in  genius.  She  yields  only  to  the  in- 
spiration of  Italy.  The  names  of  Velasquez,  of  MuriUo, 
of  so  many  others,  are  enrolled  amongst  the  greatest 
masters  of  the  art.  Yet  the  stern  grandeur  of  her 
sierras,  and  the  milder  majesty  of  the  limestone  range 
which  borders  her  southern  coast,  and  overhangs  the 
garden  of  Murcia,  have  found  none  to  record  their  claims 
to  admiration.  The  remnants  of  her  Moorish  greatness 
moulder  unobserved. 

It  is  not  in  the  gay  scenery  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
amidst  groves  of  oranges  and  myrtles,  that  the  genius  of 
the . picturesque  has  fixed  his  abode;  nor  yet  in  the 
gloomy  valleys  and  icy  glaciers  of  the  Alps  ;  nor  yet  in 
those  less  darksome  mountains,  so  dear  to  the  lovers  of 
romance,  where  the  plaintive  echo  still  draws  out 
ttrough  many  a  winding  dale,  the  oft-repeated  note  of 
Roncesvalles'  dirg^.  It  is  in  the  populous  and  com- 
mercial towns  of  Holland  and  England,  that  h6  has  set 
up  his  throne.  It  is  in  the  bosom  of  Dutch  and  Flemish 
burgomi»ters  that  he  reigns  with  most  unlimited  sway. 
These  men,  so  unpicturesque  in  their  appearance,  with 
their  pipes,  and  their  nightcaps,  and  their  banyans,  have 
been  his  most  devoted  worshippers  ;  they  have  been  the 
most  munificent  protectors  of  landscape  painting.  To 
tJieir  patronage  it  owes  its  perfection,  and  almost  its 
existence.  Every  stiver  which  could  be  turned  away  from 
the  calls  of  avarice  has  been  devoted  to  the  purchase 
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of  pictures ;  every  moment  which  could  be  abstracted 
from  their  calicoes,  and  their  indigo,  and  their  pej^p^, 
has  been  dedicated  to  their  study  and  contemplatidn. 
They  have  lived  but  for  the  art.    It  has  been  the  solace 
of  their  cares,  the  reward  of  all  their  toils.  Their  wealth, 
has  not  been  for  themselves  but  for  artists.  Under 
their  auspices  hare  flourished  the  greatest  masters,  of 
landscape  painting ;  they  have  called  forth  and  fostered 
their  genius.    Ruysdael,  Berghem,  B|ih,  Cuyp,  Hob- 
bema,  and  Paul  Potter,  were  all  bom,*nd  passed  their 
lives  in  the  flat  and  tasteless  regions  of  Belgium  and 
Batavia.   They  have  been  successful  in  their  art  exactly 
in  proportion  as  they  'have  been  ignorant  of  the  more 
varied  surface  of  other  countries.    Berghem  and  Both 
travelled  in  Italy,  and  studied  its  delightful  scenery ;  but 
their  vague  and  undetermined  landscape,  though  enriched 
wiOk  ruins  of  ancient  buildings,  can  ill  stand  the  compe- 
tition with  the  truth  and  simplicity  of  their  less  in- 
fracted countrymen.    Ruysdael  is  exquisitely  pictu- 
resque, yet  his  deep  and  winding  roads,  his  lank  and 
drawn-up  trees  for  ever  repeated  through  all  his  works, 
shew  that  his  imagination  had  never  wandered  beyond 
the  sterile  and  sandy  plain  of  Brabant.  The  neighbour- 
hood of  Delft,  with  its  saw-mills,  its  polders,  its  ditches, 
Its  hazy  atmosphere,  seems  to  have  served  as  a  model  to 
its  townsman  Cuyp.  Hobbema  was  bom  in  Haerlem ; 
and  his  water-mills,  with  their  undershot  wheels,  the 
smouldering  smoke  of  the  turf  fire  just  rising  above  the ' 
thatch  of  the  building,  and  faintly  streaking  4he  horizon, 
the  damp  green  of  his  trees  determine  him  as  a  native 
of  that  oozy  region,  where  the  waters  look  down  on  the 
land.   Paul  Potter  first  saw  the  light,  and  passed  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  alluvial  territory  of  North 
Holland ;  a  district  so  flat  that  it  required  do  small  effort 
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of  imagination  to  coftceive  the  hillock  on  which  he  has 
placed  his  ragged  bull. 

.  The  genius  of  these  men,  the  most  picturesque  of 
painters,  was  not  surely  the  gift  of  nature:  it  was  not 
called  forth  by  a  contemplation  of  her  varied  works ;  thejr 
were  almost  wholly  ignorant  of  them.  That  the  homely 
burgher  should  be  pleased  with  the  high  and  laboured 
flnishiag  of  Mieris  and  Ndscher,  and  their  domestic 
details ;  that  he^hould  delight  in  the  vulgar  drolleries 
of  Teniers  and  fistade,  is  what  might  be  naturally  ex- 
pected. Vulgarity  and  a  love  of  neatness,  are  almost 
inseparable  from  his  condition ;  nature  seems  to  have 
attached  them  to  his  calling.  But  ft  is  difficult  to  conceive 
that  the  phlegmatic  Dutchman  owes  to  her  his  exquisite 
sensibility  for  the  picturesque;  that  he  who  never  saw 
the  beauties  of  the  country,  but  from  the  roof  of  a  treck- 
schuyt,  or  the  window  of  a  summer-house,  overlooking 
the  hoy  oeurse  of  a  canal,  should  have  the  quickest 
feeting  for  the  charm  of  rural  sc^iery.  We  cannot 
persuade  ourselves  that  the  landscape  acquires  its  richest 
edoering  when  seen  through  the  smoke  of  tobacco. 

The  existence  of  the  taste,  which  cannot  be  called  in 
question,  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  other  principles. 
Mm  seem  naturally  to  seek  their  raiusement  in  tiiat 
which  is  most  removed  from  tiieir  constant  and  habitual 
oocupalions.  Sometimes  to  sufibr  hunger  and  thirst  b 
not  disagreeable  to  those  who  pass  their  lives  in  plenty. 
The  idle  sportsmim  toils  through  the  deep  ling  of  the 
moors  in  search  of  pleasure.  The  fatigue  of  the  diase  is 
luxury  to  ham  who  knows  no  other  labour.  Monarcbs  fiy 
ffom  their  splmdid  palaces  to  seek  retirement  under 
the  humUe  roof  of  the  cottage.  The  companions, 
whom  kings  choose  for  thdr  idle  moments,  are  seldom  the 
gvaeeftil  eour^feri  or  the  high-spirited  and  accomplished 
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BoUeHUUi;  ihejr  are  sought  for  aiMDg  the  humblest  of 
their  domestioB ;  tiie  hours  of  tiiehr  reiusUon  are  en- 
Ihrened  by  coarse  mirth  and  low  bufibomy.  When  our 
lawyers  were  really  deep  read  in  blaek«letter  law^  the 
kalis  of  the  Temple  resounded  with  revelry;  when  their 
cheek  grew  pale»  and  their  eye  lost  its  lustre,  as  they 
pored  over  the  pages  of  Pleta,  of  Bracton,  of  Iittleton» 
the  amustmeirts  of  the  chreolt  were  horseplay  and  prac- 
tical jokes;  they  delighted  in  boyish  merrfanmt.  Astbcy 
have  less  eulttraied  the  abstract  parts  of  the  law,  as  their 
minds  haye  been  less  fatigued  with  study,  their  dlvgrsisns 
hareassumcd  a  mere  dutftened form.  The  jdeasmpe  we 
darive  from  the  stage,  in  this,  only  reflects  the  realities 
of  Itfe.  Oomedy  is  moat  grateful  to  the  serious ;  the  most 
tender  natures  are  those  who  find  the  greatest  pleasure 
in  the  deep  paUios  of  the  tragic  scene.  Those  who 
shoddy  at  the  very  thought  of  crueHy,  feel  the  most 
delight  in  its  representation.  The  characters  of  the 
Irishman*  w  Yorisehireman,  are  thefaTOurites  of  the 
Londonstage*  That  of  the  gentleman  is  toe  familiar  to 
please.  The  haughty  spirit,  and  mock  msjesty  of  Casar 
m*  Alexander,  never  fail  to  ^faew  down  thunders  of 
applause  from  the  unheroic  tenants  ot  the  gallery.  It  is 
not  the  idle  lord  of  ten  thousand  acres,  whose  mind  is 
most  occupied,  and  whose  revenue  is  most  frequently 
mployed  in  the  embelliahment  of  his  residence.  TThe 
highert  decorations  which  art  can  conceive  or  nioney  oao 
procure,  are  lavished  on  the  villa  of  the  tradesman, 
where  he  retires  on  a  Sunday  to  get  rid  of  the  tedium  of 
the  Sabbath,  to  ruminate  on  the  bad  debts  of  the  last 
wedt,  and  to  plan  the  speculations  of  the  nest.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  sometimes  lost  nght  of  the  revolutions  of 
wevUs,  whilst  be  meditaled  ea  the  gambols  of  his  cat. 
These  fiMts,  if  wdl  weighed,  cannot  fail  to  convince 
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usy  that  it  is  not  where  nature  displays  her  charms  most 
profusely  that  she  will  have  the  greatest  number  of  ad- 
mirers. The  taste  for  the  picturesque  is  an  artificial 
taste,  which,  like  the  love  of  the  Swiss  for  their  coun- 
try, grows  strongest  by  privation.  It  flourishes  most 
among  the  monotooKms  scenes  of  towns.  It  is  the  pri- 
vilege of  citizens. 

The  principle  is  every  whore  the  same ;  the  maaimr 
which  it  shews  itself  is  influenced  by  the  diflbrent 
institutions,  and  different  state  of  society,  in  different 
ccmntries.  It  displays  itself  under  three  forms ; .  the  love 
of  painting — the  love  of  landscape  gardening — and  the 
love  of  contemplating  the  wild  scenery  of  nature.  Which 
shall  predominate,  will  depend  on  the  arbitrary  regu- 
lations of  society.  The  form  which  our  social  relations 
have  of  late  years  assumed  in  England,  has  been 
highly  favourable  to  the  two  last;  our  institutions  have 
not  been  equally  so  to  the  first. 

The  success  of  our  commerce  has  raised  up  a  number 
of  wealthy  traders,  of  persons  who  look  to  the  land  with 
other  views  than  those  of  profit ;  who  consider  the  coun. 
try  merely  as  the  canvas  on  which  they  may  display 
their  wealth  and  their  taste.  Tied  down  by  their  occu- 
pations to  dwell  in  cities,  deriving  from  them  their 
incomes,  they  behold  them  with  no  pleasure.  The 
country  is  the  refuge  from  their  cares ;  it  is  the  place  of 
amusement  for  their  idle  hours.  It  appears  to  them  as 
one  of  the  objects  which  shall  assist  them  in  the  getting 
rid  of  their  riches.  It  helps  to  satisfy  that  gnawing 
want  of  wealth,  the  squandering  of  its  stores.  Sucb' 
men  naturally  encourage  landscape  gardening. 

The  diflerent  circumstances  of  the  stockholders  make^ 
the  passion  assume  in  them  the  wandering  disposition 
that  delights  to  pursue  the  beauties  of  nature  into  their 
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most  sequestered  retreats.  They  have  seldom  that  super- 
fluity of  wealth  which  allows  of  converting  the  barren 
heath  into  a  paradise ;  they  have  no  ties  which  bind 
them  to  any  particular  spot;  they  hang  loose  on  the 
world ;  they  may  shift  their  abode  with  every  change  of 
ea{»rice ;  their  place  of  residence  is  only  determined  by 
their  whim  ;  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  land  but 
to  look  at  it.  As  they  know  not  the  happiness  of  pos- 
session, they  are  forced  to  content  themselves  with  the 
pleasure  of  admiration,  to  gaze  at  what  they  may  not 
enjoy.  Shut  out  from  all  other  employment,  rambling 
becomes  to  them  an  occupation.  The  weariness  of 
mind  which  pursues  them  at  home,  they  hope  to  fly 
from  by  shifting  the  scene;  they  would  gladly  place 
rivers,  and  seas,  and  mountains,  between  them  and  their 
thoughts.  Feeling  that  their  existence  is  useless  to 
society,  they  would  willingly  persuade  themselves  thai 
they  are  gaining  knowledge  when  they  are  only  killing 
time.  They  wander  from  place  to  place  that  they  may 
not  seem  to  be  idle. 

This  union  of  riches  and  of  want  of  employment,  of 
those  who  have  the  wealth  to  patronise  and  of  those 
who  have  the  leisure  to  admire  the  works  of  genius» 
ought,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  to  have  g^ven 
encouragement  to  painting,  and  to  have  made  England 
as  aainent  in  this  as  in  every  other  department  of  know- 
ledge. She  who  is  so  excellent  in  all  the  useful  arts 
should  not  have  been  found  wanting  in  those  that  are 
ornamental.  When  the  priesthood  of  all  Europe  was 
seated  on  the  Seven  Hills,  and  the  tribute  of  Christendom 
poured  into  her  lap,  Italy  was  fertile  in  genius ;  her  soil 
seemed  inexhaustible  in  artists.  The  wealth  of  h«r 
bankers,  and  the  leisure  of  h^  churchmen,  secured  to 
her  the  glorious  superiority  of  talent.    Her  splendour 
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only  declined  when  the  Reformation  had  dried  up  the ' 
sources  otone  part  of  her  wealth,  and  compelled  a  more 
holj  employment  of  the  remainder.  The  magnificence 
of  her  bankers  decayed  when  the  oblations  of  the  faithfiil 
no  longer  passed  through  their  hands.  cardinals 
no  l(mger  built  palaces,  or  ornamented  churches ;  when 
England  and  Germany  ceased  to  defray  the  expense. 

Holland  and  Flanders  only  rivalled  Italy  in  encouraging 
the  arts  when  those  countries  had  become  the  centre  of 
commerce ;  when  their  fleets  poured  into  their  bosom 
all  the  trecMures  of  the  Indies,  and  when  their  growing 
wealth  had  filled  their  cities  with  men  who  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  dissipate  the  earnings  of  their  fathers* 
Italy  and  Holland  are  the  only  two  countries,  who,  before 
England,  had  united  the  two  conditions  of  great  wealth 
and  much  leisure :  they  are  the  only  two  who  have  sue- 
cessfijilly  cultivated  painting.  Widely  difilMng  in  all  other, 
these  are  the  only  circumstances  they  have  in  common. 
The  difi^rent  characters  of  their  rich  men  gave,  indeed, 
a  different  direction  to  their  taste.  Insulated,  for  the 
most  part,  from  all  family  comiexions,  influenced  by 
the  spirit  of  thrir  profession,  the  magnificence  of  the 
Italian  churchmen  sought  fstme  rather  than  luxury :  it 
was  displayed  less  in  their  houses  than  their  churches. 
The  choice  of  religious  subjects,  imposed  on  them  bjr 
the  character  of  their  employers,  bent  the  nrinds  of  the 
artists  to  the  cultivation  of  historical  painting.  Their 
success  in  this  branch  of  the  art  taught  them  to  despise 
all  other ;  as  it  was  the  sure  road  to  reputation  and  for- 
tune, it  was  soon  considered  as  the  only  one  worthy  of 
genius.  The  more  selfish  views  of  Dutch  wealth  ;  the 
anxiety  of  men  who  were  only  known  for  their  riches, 
to  display  in  their  houses  all  the  trophies  of  Iheir 
greatness,  concurred  with  the  simplicity     their  wor- 
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artiste  of  the  Low  CountrieB  t6  dedicate  themsdves  to 
landscape.  Such  pictures  are  best  calculated  for  houses. 
Their  minuter  handling  requires  less  space  to  display 
Itself. 

The  concurrence  of  similar  circumstances  would,  in 
ail  likelihood,  hare  produced  the  same  effects  in  Eng- 
land»  had  their  influence  not  been  checked  by  other 
causes.  England  was  long  behind  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  in  the  arts  of  social  life.  The  freedom  of  her 
constitution,  which  protected  the  industry  of  the  la* 
bourers,  had  prevented  any  great  accumulation  of 
wealth  in  the  hands  of  th^h*  employers.  The  moderation 
of  their  fortunes  induced  her  gentry  to  reside  mostly  in 
the  country ;  their  habits  little  inclined  them  to  an  ad- 
miration of  painting.  Those  to  whom  the  beauties  of 
nature  were  familiar,  found  no  pleasure  in  their  repre- 
sentation. Esteeming  little  the  original^  they  set  but 
small  value  on  the  copy.  They  who  had  heard  the 
nightingale  were  not  much  disposed  to  listen  to  its  imi- 
tators. There  was  no  motive  to  collect  pictures  where 
there  were  none  to  admire  them.  The  patronage  of  the 
seurt  ill  madeupfbr  the  indEflference  of  the  country.  The 
French  taste  of  Charles  II.  and  his  brother,  the  foreign 
habits  and  attachments  of  their  successors,  had  eoi^ned 
its  protection  to  strangers  ;  to  artists  of  little  merit  who 
visited  England,  because  they  could  not  get  employment 
al  home.  Such  examples  were  not  calculated  to  tfie]^re 
good  taste.  Painting  had  sunk  to  the  lowest  state  of 
degradation.  It  attempted  nothing  beyond  the  formal 
delineation  of  the  human  face.  To  attain  a  good  like« 
nsss  was  the  utmost  of  its  aanbitton. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  the  last  reign,  however^ 
England  had  reaehed  to  thai  stage  of  society  which  Is 
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most  favourable  to  the  developement  of  genius  in  paints 
ing.  The  redundancy  of  her  wealth,  and  the  number  of 
her  idle  men,  were  calling  for  every  mode  in  which  taste 
could  display  itself.  There  was  no  want  of  those  who 
having  nothing  else  to  do,  had  dedicated  themselves  to  the 
cultivation  of  their  taste,  and  the  study  of  painting. 
Contractors  and  loan-jobbers  were  in  abundance,  who 
were  willing  to  exchange  their  superfluous  wealth  for 
the  flattering  distinction  of  being  patrons  of  the  fine  arts. 
Had  the  pencil  been  left  to  the  unbiassed  patronage  of 
the  public,  its  natural  discernment  and  uninfluenced 
judgment  would  have  brought  about  the  same  effects 
it  had  produced  in  Italy  and  Holland.  Those  who  could 
only  hope  to  live  by  winning  the  favour  of  the  public, 
would  have  laboured  to  deserve  it.  When  the  race  was 
free  to  all,  emulation  would  have  given  birth  to  genius, 
and  England  might  have  gloried  in  a  school  of  painters 
not  inferior  to  the  proudest  of  other  nations. 

But  this  auspicious  moment  was  chosen  to  shackle  the 
art  with  the  fetters  of  an  academy.  At  the  time  when 
all  agreed  that  there  was  in  the  country  only  one  artist 
who  rose  above  mediocrity,  forty  were  erected  into  a 
perpetual  corporation,  that  their  ignorance  and  bad  taste 
might  never  die.  Genius  was  hoped  for  from  the  accu- 
mulation of  dullness.  Incapacity  was  selected  to  give 
instruction  to  talent.  Men  were  thought  fit  to  teach 
what  they  had  shewn  themselves  unable  to  practise. 

From  that  moment  the  young  artist  felt  it  was  not  to 
his  application,  but  to  his  diploma  as  an  academician, 
he  was  to  owe  his  fortune.  Study  became  to  him  of 
less  importance  than  the  science  of  intrigue.  The  aca« 
demy,  not  the  public,  was  made  his  object  of  ambition. 
He  could  only  hope  to  please  the  dispensers  of  reputa- 
tion by  conforming  to  their  taste,  by  imitating  their 
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defects.  Aeademidaiis  are  like  other  men  ;  few  are  so 
absorbed  in  their  art  as  to  be  wholly  lost  to  their  interest. 
It  was  not  quite  unnatural  that  they  should  think  thai 
the  best  style  which  approached  nearest  their  own :  that 
they  should  not  be  anxious  to  give  encouragement  to  a 
new  school  of  painting,  which  could  only  rise  on  the 
ruin  of  their  own  fame.  They  who  were  placed  at  the 
head  of  their  profession  could  not  wish  for  change.  No 
revolution  could  be  favourable  to  them. 

Accordingly  since  the  Academy  was  established,  thoug;h 
painters  have  got  forward,  the  art  has  stood  still.  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  flourished  wheai  painting  was  at  its 
lowest  ebb  ;  yet  the  Academy,  in  half  a  century,  has  not 
produced  cue  man  who  can  dispute  the  palm  with  its 
first  president,  with  him  who  received  nothing  from  the 
Academy,  but  gave  her  much.  We  have  indeed  myriads 
of  painters,  but  no  g^us.  The  names  of  our  acade* 
micians  are  for  the  most  part  only  known  to  themselves  ; 
their  works  to  the  hanging  committee.  The  impulse* 
which  has  been  given  to  art  in  every  other  country  of 
Europe,  has  produced  no  excitement  in  England.  Our 
painters  continue  to  tread  the  beaten  track ;  any  display 
of  genius  might  hurt  their  pretension  to  rank  ;  it  might 
excite  the  jealousy  of  those  who  have  the  disposal  of 
honours. 

The  establishment  of  the  Academy  has  indeed  insu- 
lated art.  It  has  given  to  the  artist  a  world  of  his  own.  : 
The  public  takes  no  interest  in  painting.  Its  natural 
good  taste  cannot  approve  the  models  set  before  it,  and 
it  dares  not  revolt  against  the  decisions  of  those  who,  it 
is  told,  are  infallible.  Artists  finding  that  their  judg*> 
ments  are  never  confirmed  by  the  voice  of  the  people, 
have  laid  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  only  a  painter  can 
Judge-of  a  picture:  they  might  as  well  have  contended 
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that  none  but  a  cook  can  relish  a  good  dianer.  It  is 
to  their  own  bad  taste  they  owe  the  apathy  and  iiuiif* 
fcrenoe  of  their  natural  protectors.  The  nation,  which 
of  all  others  has  the  most  exqqiMte  seiiBibility  of  the 
picturesque,  ha^  sufibred  itself  to  be  persuaded  that  it 
has  no  genius  for  painting.  As  it  feels  that  it  cannot 
praise,  it  supposes  that  it  cannot  judge. 

These  are  the  obligations  we  have  to  the  Academy. 
Other  nations  have  been  content  to  set  up  such  esta* 
blishments,  when  art  was  already  on  the  decline.  They 
have  suffered  artists  to  strangle  her  when,  she  was  growii 
eld  and  decrepit.  It  was  reserved  for  the  wisdom  oi  Eng^ 
land  to  overlay  her  in  her  cradle. 

To  see  more  clearly  how  much  the  interests  of 
painting  may  have  suffered  from  the  establishment  of 
the  Academy,  we  have  only  to  consider  how  such  an 
institution  would  hare  affected  other  arts. 

English  poetry  is  in  9,  most  flourishing  and  palmy  state. 
It  spreads  its  branches  over  every  province  of  the  em-p- 
pire,  and  every  branch  is  loaded  with  golden  fruit.  No 
period  of  history  can  boast  of  so  many  poets,  nor  can 
put  forth  so  many  claims  to  excellence.   England  may 
challenge  the  united  strength  of  all  Europe  to  a  com- 
petition in  this  delightful  art ;  she  may  drop  poets  with 
all  her  neighbours,  and  beat  them  in  numbers,  in  fine- 
ness, and  in  weight.   Bnt  can  any  one  believe,  that  this 
:  would  have  been  the  case,  if  the  wisdom  of  the  lasi 
generation  had  established  an  academy  for  poetry?  Wiiat 
would  have  been  now  its  condition  if  Hailey  and  Hurdia 
had  been  seated  in  the  chairs  with  so  many  others,  all 
Biigfaty  men  in  their  day,  but  of  whom  nothnig  is  now 
recollected,  except  that  they  were  once  catalogued  amoaf 
ikm  ten  thousand  Uvmg  authors  of  Great  Britain  I  Our 
might  have  ambled  along  with  true  niimby-paml^ 
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oDmplftteiicy,  scuffling  up  the  d«0t,  whkh  they  would  have 
mistaken  for  the  smoke  of  inoense,  and  occasionally  break- 
ing into  the  finical  graces  of  the  Delia  Crusca  canter. 
ChikJe  Harold  might  have  sung  the  lores  of  the  butter- 
flies, and  Barry  Cornwall  might  hare  indicted  sonnets  to 
his  mistress's  eyebrow ;  but  we  should  only  have  had  ver- 
sifiers. Poetry  would  have  sunk  to  as  low  an  ebb  as  her 
sister  Painting. 

But  we  need  not  have  recourse  to  supposition,  to 
shew  bow  hurtful  is  authority  of  every  kind  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  th%  fine  arts.  Genius  is  no  gall^  slave :  he 
will  not  work  in  shadLles.  The  influence  of  the  two 
great  Reviews,  though  much  less  oppressive  than  that 
of  an  academy,  has  been  little  favourable  to  the  free  ex- 
ertion of  talent.  Though  it  has  not  been  able  to  check 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  it  has  introduced  much  mannerism.  ^ 
It  has  fOTmed  two  schools,  who  only  agree  in  perse- 
cuting all  those  who  will  not  range  themselves  under 
tiie  banners  of  either.  It  carries  on  a  perpetual  war 
against  the  independence  of  genius.  Yet  these  evils, 
though  great,  would  have  been  more  severely  felt,  had 
they  not  been  checked  by  the  influence  of  their  pub- 
Ushers.  The  stem  guardians  of  public  taste  have  occa- 
8k>nally  relented  from  the  severity  of  their  code :  the  dic- 
tates of  justice  have  not  unfrequently  yielded  to  the 
milder  influence  of  gratitude.  The  welfare  of  the 
school  has  been  sometimes  forgotten  for  that  of  the 
shop.  The  author,  whose  works  are  ushered  into  public 
notice  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Longman,  will  hardly 
want  a  good  word  from  the  northern  seers ;  if  he  prefer 
Mr.  Murray's  more  courtly  press,  Pam  knows  his  duty, 
and  will  be  civil. 

Here  I  must  stop.  The  desultory  nature  of  my  sub- 
ject leads  me  into  digreaaioos,  which,  though  pleasing 
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Id  njrs^9  imqr  perhaps  be  wearisome  to  my  readers.  I 
have  run  my  glass  ;  the  little  remaining  sand  reminds 
me  to  conclude.  I  think  I  have  established  the  propo- 
sitions I  undertook  to  set  forth.  I  have  shewn,  that  a 
taste  for  the  picturesque  is  not  a  natural  taste  ;  that  it 
is  not  generated  by  a  contemplation  of  the  beauties  of 
nature ;  that  it  owes  its  being  to  the  more  artificial  feeling 
of  a  love  of  contrast ;  that  it  is  most  strongly  felt  in  cities. 
The  peculiar  form  it  assumes  among  Englishmen,  the 
love  of  wandering,  is  partly  induced  by  the  particular 
construction  of  our  society,  and  partly  by  |he  checks  that 
have  prevented  any  share  of  its  force  from  being  dissi* 
pated  in  the  love  of  painting.  As  its  growth  has  been 
hindered  on  the  one  side,  it  has  put  forth  more  branches 
on  the  other.  So  long  as  my  countrymen  shall  abound, 
in  wealth  and  in  leisure,  so  long  will  they  cultivate  this 
taste  ;  and  so  long  as  painting  shall  be  overloaded  by 
the  weight  of  an  academy,  so  long  will  the  art  be  neg- 
lected, and  so  long  will  Englishmen  be  compelled  to  tread 
in  the  footsteps  of  Dr.  Syntax,  and  to  ramble  through 
the  world  in  search  of  the  picturesque. 


[Wc  have  received  the  tbllowing  curious  and  interesting  Paper  from 
a  Correspondent.  Differing,  as  we  do,  tii  /o/o,  from  tbc 
opinions  of  the  writer,  wc  cannot  but  admire  the  ingenuity  and 
elegance  of  his  composition.  We  had  thought  that,  at  this  time 
of  day,  few  could  have  been  found  seriously  to  advocate  the 
existenceof  ghosts— we  believed  that,  while  all  listened  with 
interest  to  these  imaginfUive  tales  in  the  circle  round  a  Christ^ 
mas  fire,  scarcely  even  the  youngest  of  the  audience  had  any 
real  dread  of  an  unearthly  visiunt.  We  find,  however,  that 
we  were  misuken.  The  writer  of  the  following  paper  is 
manifestly  ^  pei^on  of  talent  and  education,  and  quite  in 
eanicft  in  the  tenets  he  advances.    This,  ol  itself,  is  a  cir- 
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cttAutance  in  no  slight  degree  coriout ;  and  the  mmmn&t  in 
which  he  handles  his  subject  is  still  more  so.  We  have 
printed  his  communication  without  any  alteration  of  our 
own.] 

GHOST  STORIES.— No.  1. 

*'  That  the  dead  are  seen  no  morp,"  said  Imlac,  **  I 
will  not  undertake  to  maintain  against  the  concurrent 
and  unvaried  testimony  of  all  ages  and  of  all  nations. 
There  is  no  people  rude  or  learned,  among  whom  appa- 
ritions of  the  dead  are  not  related  and  believed.  This 
opinion,  vrhicfi  perhaps  prevails  as  far  as  human  nature 
is  diffiised,  could  become  universal  only  by  its  truth. 
Those  that  never  heard  of  one  another,  would  not  have 
agreed  in  a  tale,  which  nothing  but  experience  can  make 
credible  ;  that  it  is  doubted  by  single  cavillers,  can  very 
little  weaken  the  general  evidence  ;  and  some  who  deny 
it  with  their  tongues,  confess  it  by  their  fears*."  These 
are  the  sentiments  uttered  by  the  enlightened  and  the 
eloquent  companion  of  the  Prince  of  Abyssinia.  The 
character  of  Imlac  has  aUVays  been  considered  as  the 
self-drawn  portrait  of  the  author  of  Rasselas.  His 
words  are  therefore  to  be  received  with  deference,  as 
conveying  the  opinions  of  Johnson ;  and  they  allude  to  a 
subject,  vrhich  is  perhaps  unrivalled  in  the  universal  and 
the  almost  painful  nature  of  the  interest  which  it  in-, 
spires. 

No  man  has  ever  been  present  at  the  recital  of  a  story 
connected  with  circumstances  of  a  preternatural  descrip- 
tion, without  witnessing  the  eager,  the  breathless,  the 
motionless  expectation,  which  is  immediately  excited  in 
the  audience.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  preceding 
gaiety  of  the  party,  the  laugh  is  silenced ;  the  song  is 

*  Ratwelas,  cliaptcr  3i« 
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brokeooff;  the  jeat  ia  interrupted  on  the  lips  of  the 
speaker 

Snch  stories  ever  chauge  the  cheerful  spiriu 
To  gloomy  penviveuess  ;  the  rosy  bloom 
To  the  wan  colour  of  the  shrouded  eorhe*. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  preceding  lassitude,  it  is 
immediately  dispersed  by  the  mention  of  any  event  re- 
motely connected  with  the  appearance  of  a  departed 
spirit.  "  Carelessness  instantly  grows  convert  to  atten- 
tion/' The  various  occupations  of  the  hour  are  neg- 
lected ;  every  individual  is  attracted  to  a  common  centre, 
and  becomes  alike  partaker  of  a  common  interest.  The 
book  of  the  most  persevering  student  is  disregarded ; 
the  needle  involunterily  omits  its  incessant  and  indefa- 
tigable labours  ;  the  pen  is  arrested  in  its  progress ;  the 
voice  of  the  politician  is  subdued ;  there  is  a  truce  to 
the  contests  of  the  chess-board  ;  while  the  old  listen  to 
the  wondrous  narrative  with  looks  of  assumed  wisdom, 
and  a  smile  of  condescending  incredulity ;  and  the  young 
throng  together  about  the  speaker,  with  their  eyes  rivet- 
ted  upon  his  countenance :  and  as  the  icy  scalp  of 
fear"  grows  colder  upon  their  heads,  they  gather  to- 
wards each  other  closely  and  more  closely,  as  if,  by  the 
contect  of  the  living,  they  would  secure  themselves  from 
the  intrusion  of  the  dead. 

That  the  accounts,  by  which  these  powerful  emotions 
are  awakened  and  continued,  contein  nothing  but  the 
errors  of  the  imagination,  or  the  false  visions  that  float 
before  the  eye  of  the  diseased,  is  more  than  any  man, 
who  has  seriously  reflected  on  the  mysterious  conditions 
of  human  existence,  can  possibly  have  the  temerity  to 
advance.   That  such  tales  are  true  may  reasonably  be 

*  Miss  Baillie's  Tragedy  of  Orra. 
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doubled  ;•  but  that  thty  are  false  Mimot  with  any  degree 
of  confidence  be  affirmed.  If  there  be  a  ■piritaal  world, — 
and  unless  there  is,  the  being  of  the  material  world  is 
perfectly  inexplicable,***wlio  shall  prescribe  the  laws,  by 
which  the  disembodied  soul  shall  be  constrained  ? — who 
shall  analyze  its  powers  f — ^who  shall  appoint  the  limits 
of  its  action  ? — ^In  the  state  of  uncertainty  and  doubt, 
wych,  from  the  commencement  of  the  world  to  the  pt^ 
sent  hour,  has  been  maintained  by  the  public  mind  upon 
the  subject  of  spectral  visitations,  it  may  perhaps  be 
difficult  to  decide,  whether  the  testimony  is  more  in 
favour  of  their  truth  or  of  their  falsehood.  The  argu* 
ment  of  Dr.  Johnson  is  one  which,  in  any  case  of  a  less 
miraculous  nature,  would  immediately  be  admitted  hb 
conclusive.  *^  All  the  nations  of  the  world  have  agreed 
in  a  tale,  which  nothing  but  experience  can  malre  cre^ 
dibie."  But  this  agreement  is  not  simply  confined  to  a 
belief  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  have  the  power  of 
sensibly  presenting  themselves  to  the  eyes  of  the  living, 
and  that  such  events  have  occasionally  taken  place.  The 
universal  consent  of  the  nations  to  such  an  opinion 
would  alone  carry  with  it  a  persuasion,  which  very  few 
would  dare  to  contradict,  on  the  mere  negative  evidence 
of  their  never  having  witnessed  such  an  occurrence. — 
'  But  this  agreement  extends  still  farther. — Nearly  all  the 
tales  of  ghosts  and  apparitions,  which  are  familiar  in 
Prance,  in  Spain,  in  Germany,  in  Italy,  and  in  England, 
are  so  neariy  accompanied  with  the  same  circumstances, 
that  they  might  almost  be  regarded  as  different  accounts 
of  the  same  event.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  supposed  to 
have  taken  place  at  the  moment  of  the  soul's  separation 
from  the  body.  The  spirit  seems  to  have  followed  the  di- 
rection of  its  dying  thoughts,  and  to  have  stood  before  the 
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presence  of  the  being  who  was  dearest  to  its  affections* 
before  it  was  removed  for  ever  from  the  interests  of 
the  earth,  to  share  the  retributions  of  its  immortality. 
Narrations  of  this  kind  are  so  common  in  every  coun- 
try, in  every  neighbourhood,  I  had  almost  said,  in 
every  family,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  single  indivi- 
dual who  is  not  acquainted  with  some  instance  of 
this  peculiar  kind  of  preternatural  event,  which  has 
fallen  under  his  more  immediate  knowledge ;  which 
has  happened  to  persons  of  credit  and  veracity ;  and 
which, — however  he  may  assert  his  incredulity^— will 
involuntarily  impair  the  force  and  the  conviction  of 
his  philosophical  unbelief.  It  is  extraordinary  that  man- 
kind should  so  generally  agree  in  imagining  the  re- 
appenrance  of  the  departed  spirit  to  be  possible  and 
frequent;  it  is  extraordinary  that  they  should  pre- 
scribe the  same  particular  moment  for  its  appearance ; 
it  is  extraordinary  that  they  should  fix  upon  a  moment 
when  the  dreams  of  the  fancy  could  have  no  basis  to 
work  upon ;  it  is  extraordinary  that  they  should  not 
await  the  authentication  of  the  death,  before  they  held 
imaginary  communication  with  the  spirit.  It  is  still 
more  extraordinary  that  these  anticipations  should  so 
often  have  been  corroborated  by  the  event,  and  confirmed 
by  their  exact  coincidence  with  the  truth. 

Before  I  proceed  to  unfold  my  store  of  accredited 
ghost  stories,  I  must  first  notice  some  of  the  objections 
which  are  generally  advanced  to  invalidate  the  influence, 
to  controvert  the  truth,  and  to  silence  the  narrator  of 
these  superstitious  legends.  It  is  by  some  thought  irre- 
ligious to  believe  them  ;  they  say  that  since  the  death  of 
the  Saviour  miracles  have  ceased.  As  a  layman  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  theological  part  of  this  argument. 

appears  to  me  perfectly  unfounded.    But  what  is  a 
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miracle  ? — A  miracle  consists  in  the  violation  of  the  ordi*- 
nary  laws  of  nature ;  but  bow  do  we  know  that  the 
spectral  intercourse  of  the  dead  and  living  is  to  be 
classed  among  the  violations  of  those  laws  ?  An  event 
may  be  rare  in  its  occurrence,  and  extraordinary  in  its 
character ;  but  these  circumstances  alone  do  not  render 
it  miraculous. 

It  is  asked,  whether  it  is  consistent  with  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  Deity  to  permit  the  dead  to  interpose  for 
the  disturbance  of  the  living  ?  If  they  came  to  disturb  the 
living,  I  should  say,  certainly  not :  but  I  never  heard 
of  any  one  who  was  injured  by  the  real  or  the  ima- 
ginary presence  of  the  departed. — If  spirits  have  indeed 
been  visible  to  the  corporeal  eye,  they  have  been  inno- 
cent either  of  designing  or  of  effecting  any  evil.  It  has 
indeed  been  said  by  Johanna  Baillie, — and  she  is  a  per- 
son of  almost  omnipotent  authority  in  all  cases  respect- 
ing the  properties  of  the  human  heart  and  the  extent  of 
its  passions  and  emotions, — that  could  we  suppose  a 
person,  with  a  mind  so  constituted  as  to  hold  intercourse 
with  such  beings  entirely  devoid  of  fear,  we  should  turn 
from  him  with  repugnance  as  something  unnatural — as 
an  instance  of  mental  monstrosity*."  To  this  sentiment 
I, for  my'part,  feel,  it  perfectly  imposaible  to  assent.  I  do 
not  perceive  why  the  soul  of  any  man  should  be  distressed 
by  the  vicinity  of  a  being  who  was  dear  to  him,  whether  the 
form  approached  him  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body.  So 
far  from  finding  any  occasion  of  anxiety  in  this  mysteri- 
ous moment  of  silent  and  visionary  farewell ;  unless 
his  heart  was  conscious  of  ingratitude ;  unless  he  had 
cause  to  doubt  the  import  of  the  spiritual  converse; 
unless  he  believed  that  the  unearthly  presence  was  de- 
sigpaed  as  a  reproach  to  his  past  unkindness,  he  would 

^  Johama  Baillie^t  Prefitce  to  the  third  Yoliiiiic  of  F/«yf  <m  the  Ptutuma^ 
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hnU  tkt  apparition  as  a  relieS  to  the  distressed  affections, 
and  learn,  from  the  parting  Tision,  that  he  lived  upon  the 
mind  of  the  dying  among  the  dearest  things  that  the 
spirit  regretted  upon  earth,  and  which,  in  its  ascent  to 
hearen,  it  looked  back  upon  with  the  lingering  sentiments 
of  human  pity,  and  the  awakening  purity  of  angelic 
love. 

It  is  also  ccmtinually  demanded,  for  what  reason  the 
dead  should  be  permitted  to  appear?  To  this  I  answer, 
for  the  most  important  reason  that  can  possibly  be 
imagined ;  to  keep  alive,  in  the  memory  of  mankind,  the 
persuasion  that  there  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  in 
earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  the  school  of  atheistical 
philosophy ;  bhA  to  preserve  unfading,  in  the  minds  of  the 
great  and  of  the  little  vulgar,  the  belief  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul. 

Whether  the  tales,  which  are  commonly  related  in 
society,  and  of  which  I  purpose  occasionally  to  give  a 
selection,  are  true  or  fali^,  I  do  not  take  upon  myself 
to  express  any  opinion.  They  may  be  real ;  they  are 
probably  imaginary,  At  all  events  it  is  time  to  have  the 
question  more  closely  investigated  than  has  yet  ever  been 
attempted  ;  I  have,  perhaps,  adopted  the  best  means  of 
ascertaining  the  degree  of  credibility  which  is  due  to 
them.  I  shall,  in  this  paper,  give  two  of  the  stories 
that  are  most  current  in  society,  and  which  are  said  to 
be  attested  by  living  witnesses.  I  shall  tell  the  tales 
as  they  were  told  to  me,"  stating  the  various  modes  in 
which  I  have,  at  different  times  and  by  different 
persons,  heard  the  anecdotes  related.  By  thus  opening 
a  public  opportunity  for  the  discussion  of  these  occur- 
rences, I  afford  also  the  facility  of  publicly  contradicting 
them,  and  of  correcting  those  different  misstatements, 
and  corruptions,  and  additions,  which  they  may  have 
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received  from  the  error  or  the  imagiBttiofi  of  tlM  pet* 
floiM,  by  whom  they  have  been  successively  detailed. 

The  first  story  or  my  list  is  that  of  Sir  John  Sher* 
broke  and  General  Wynyard : 

Sir  John  Sherbroke  and  General  Wynyard  were,  as 
young  men,  offik^ers  in  the  same  regiment,  which  was 
employed  on  foreign  service.  They  were  connected  by 
Similarity  of  tastes  and  studies,  and  spent  together,  in 
literary  occupation,  much  of  that  vaeaht  time,  which 
was  squandered  by  their  brother  c^kers,  in  those  ex- 
cesses of  the  table,  which,  some  forty  years  ago,  were 
considered  among  the  necessary  accomplishments  of  the 
military  character.  They  were  one  afternoon  sitting  in 
Wynyard's  aparUnent.  It  was  perfectly  light,  the  hour 
was  about  four  o^ck>ck  ;  they  had  dined,  but  neither  of 
them  had  drunk  wine,  and  they  bad  retired  from  the 
mess  to  continue  together  the  occupations  of  the 
morning.  I  ought  to  have  said,  that  the  apartment  in 
which  they  were  had  two  doors  in  H,  the  one  opoiing 
into  a  passage,  and  the  other  leading  into  Wynyard's 
bedroom.  There  were  no  other  means  [of  entering  the 
sittiiig*room  but  from  the  passage,  and  no  other  egress 
from  the  bed-room  but  through  the  sitting-room ;  so 
that  any  person  pasring  into  the  bed-room  mnist  have 
remained,  there,  uidess  he  returned  by  the  way  he  en- 
tered. This  point  is  of  consequence  to  the  story.  As  these 
two  young  officers  yrere  pursuing  their  studies,  Sher> 
broke,  whose  eye  happened  accidentally  to  glance  from 
the  vohime  before  him  towards  the  door,  that  opened  to 
the  passage,  observed  a  tall  youth,  of  about  twenty  years 
of  age,  whose  appearance  was  that  of  extreme  emaci- 
ation, standing  beside  it.  Struck  with  the  presence  of  a 
perfect  straiiger,  he  imrnediately  turned  to  his  friend, 
who  was  sitting  near  htm,  aiKi  diredvd  his  attention  to 
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the  guests  who  had  thus  strangely  broken  in  upon  their 
studies.  As  soon  as  Wynyard's  eyes  were  turned  towards 
the  mysterious  visiter,  his  countenance  became  sud- 
denly  agitated.  I  have  heard,"  says  Sir  John  Sher- 
broke,  of  a  man's  being  as  pale  as  death,  but  I  never 
saw  a  living  face  assume  the  appearance  of  a  corpse, 
except  Wynyard*s  at  that  moment." — As  they  looked 
silently  at  the  form  before  them, — for  Wynyard,  who 
seemed  to  apprehend  the  import  of  the  appearance,  was 
deprived  of  the  faculty  of  speech,  and  Sherbroke  per- 
ceiving the  agitation  of  his  friend,  felt  no  inclination  to 
address  it, — as  they  looked  silently  upon  the  figure,  it 
proceeded  slowly  into  the  adjoining  apartment,  and  in  the 
act  of  passing  them  cast  its  eyes  with  an  expression  of 
somewhat  melancholy  affection  on  young  Wynyard.  The 
oppression  of  this  extraordinary  presence  was  no  sooner 
removed,  than  Wynyard,  seizing  his  friend  by  the  arm 
and  drawing  a  deep  breath,  as  if  recovering  from  the 
suffocation  of  intense  astonishment  and  emotion,  mnU 
tered  in  a  low  and  almost  inaudible  tone  of  voice,  Great 
God  !  my  brother  «  Your  brother !"  repeated  Sher- 
broke,  what  can  you  mean  Wynyard  ?  there  must  be 
some  deception — Follow  me and  immediately  taking 
his  friend  by  the  arm,  he  preceded  him  into  the  bed- 
room, which,  as  I  before  stated,  vras  connected  with  the 
sitting-room,  and  into  which  the  strange  visiter  had 
evidently  entered.  I  have  already  said,  that  from  this 
chamber,  there  was  no  possibility  of  withdrawing  but 
by  the  way  of  the  apartment,  through  which  the  figure 
had  certainly  passed,  and  as  certainly  never  had  re- 
turned. Imagine  then  the  astonishment  of  the  young 
officers,  when,  on  finding  themselves  in  the  centre  of  the 
chamber,  they  perceived  that  the  room  was  perfectly 
untenanted,  Wynyard's  mind  had  received  an  impressioa 
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at  the  first  moment  of  his  observing  him,  that  the  figure 
whom  he  bad  seen  was  the  spirit  of  his  brother.  Sher- 
broke  still  persevered  in  strenuously  believing  that  some 
deludon  had  been  practised.   They  took  note  of  the  day 
and  hour  in  which  the  event  had  happened ;  but  they 
resolved  not  to  mention  the  occurrence  in  the  regiment,  and 
gradually  they  persuaded  each  other  that  they  had  been 
imposed  upon  by  some  artifice  of  their  fellow-ofiicers, 
though  they  cou  Id  neither  account  for  the  reason,  or  suspect 
the  author,  or  conceive  the  means  of  its  execution.  They 
were  content  to  imagine  any  thing  possible,  rather  than 
admtt  the  possibility  of  a  supernatural  appearance.  But» 
though  they  had  attempted  these  stratagems  of  self* 
delusion ,  Wjrnyard  could  not  help  expressing  his  solicitude 
with  respect  to  the  safety  of  the  brother  whose  appari- 
tion he  had  either  seen,  or  imagined  himself  to  have 
seen ;  and  the  anxiety,  which  he  exhibited  for  letters 
from  England,  and  his  frequent  mention  of  his  fears  for 
his  brother's  health,  at  length,  awakened  the  cu- 
riosity of  his  comrades,  and  eventually  betrayed  him 
into  a  declaration  of  the  circumstances  which  he  had,  in 
vain,  determined  to  conceal.  The  story  of  the  silent  and 
unbidden  visitor  was  no  sooner  bruited  abroad,  than 
the  destiny  of  Wynyard's  brother  became  an  object  of 
universal  and  painful  interest  to  the  officers  of  the  regi- 
ment ;  there  were  few  who  did  not  inquire  for  Wynyard's 
letters  before  they  made  any  demand  after  their  own, 
and  the  packets  that  arrived  from  England  were  welcomed 
with  a  more  than  usual  eagerness,  for  they  brought  not 
only  remembrances  from  their  friends  at  home,  but  pro- 
mised to  afford  the  clue  to  the  mystery  which  had  hap- 
pened among  themselves.  By  the  first  ships  no  intelligence 
relating  to  the  story  could  have  been  received,  for  they 
iiad  aU  departed  from  England,  previously  to  the  ap- 
VoL.  I.  Part  I.  E 
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pearance  of  the  spirit.  At  length  the  long-wished-for  vessel 
arrived ;  all  the  officers  had  letters  except  Wynyard. 
Still  the  secret  was  unexplained.  They  examined  the 
several  newspapers,  they  contained  no  mention  of  any 
death  ;  or  of  any  other  circumstance  connected  with  his 
family,  that  could  account  for  the  preternatural  event. 
There  was  a  solitary  letter  for  Sherbroke  still  unopened. 
The  officers  had  received  their  letters  in  the  mess-room 
at  the  hour  of  supper.  After  Sherbroke  had  broken  the 
seal  of  his  last  packet,  and  cast  a  glance  on  its  contents, 
he  beckoned  his  friend  away  from  the  company,  and 
departed  from  the  room.  All  were  silent.  The  suspense 
of  the  interest  was  now  at  its  clio&ax ;  the  impatience 
for  the  return  of  Sherbroke  was  inexpressible.  They 
doubted  not  but  that  letter  had  contained  the  long-ex- 
pected intelligence.  At  the  interval  of  an  hour  Sherbroke 
joined  them.  No  one  dared  be  guilty  of  so  gpreat  a  rude- 
ness as  to  inquire  the  nature  of  his  correspondence ;  but 
they  waited,  in  mute  attention,  expecting  that  he  would 
himself  touch  upon  the  subject.  His  mind  was  ma- 
nifestly full  of  thoughts  that  pained,  bewildered,  and 
oppressed  him.  He  drew  near  to  the  fire-place,  and 
leaning  his  head  on  the  mantle-piece,  after  a  pause  of 
some  moments,  said,  in  a  low  voice,  to  the  person  who 
was  nearest  to  him,  *^  Wynyard's  brother  is  no  more  1" 
The  first  line  of  Sherbroke's  letter  was,  Dear  John, 
break  to  your  friend  Wynyard  the  death  of  his  favourite 
brother.'^ — ^He  had  died  on  the  day,  and  at  the  very 
hour,  on  which  the  friends  had  seen  his  spirit  pass  so 
mysteriously  through  the  apartment. 

It  might  have  been  imagined,  that  these  events  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  have  impressed  the  mind  ot  Sher- 
broke with  the  conviction  of  their  truth ;  but  so  strong 
was  his  prepossession  against  the  existence,  or  even  the 
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possibility  of  any  preternatural  intercourse  with  the  souls 
of  the  dead/  that  he  still  entertained  a  doubt  of  the 
report  of  his  senses,  supported  as  their  testimony  was, 
by  the  coincidence  of  vision  and  event.  Some  years 
after,  on  his  return  to  England,  he  was  walking  with 
two  gentlemen  in  Picadilly,  when  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  way,  he  saw  a  person  bearing  the  most  striking 
resemblance  to  the  figure  which  had  been  disclosed  to 
Wynyard  and  himself.  His  companions  were  acquainted 
with  the  story  ;  and  he  instantly  directed  their  attention 
to  the  gentleman  opposite,  as  the  individual,  who  had 
contrived  to  enter  and  depart  from  Wynward's  apart* 
ment  without  their  being  conscious  of  the  means.  Full  of 
this  impression,  he  immediately  went  over,  and  at  once 
addressed  the  gentleman^  he  now  fully  expected  to  eluci- 
date the  mystery.  He  apologized  for  the  interruption,  but 
excused  it  by  relating  the  occurrence,  which  had  induced 
him  to  the  commission  of  this  solecism  in  manners.  The 
gentleman  received  him  as  a  friend.  He  had  never  been 
out  of  the  country ;  but  he  was  the  twin  brotW  of  the 
youth,  whose  spirit  had  been  seen. 

This  story  is  related  with  several  variations.  It  is 
sometimes  told  as  having  happened  at  Gibraltar,  at 
others  in  England,  at  others  in  America.  There  are 
also  fifferences  with  respect  to  the  conclusion.  Some 
say  that  the  getitleman  whom  Sir  John  Sherbroke  after- 
wards in  London,  and  addressed  as  the  person  whom 
he  had  jpreviousFf  seen  in  so  mysterious  a  manner,  was 
not  toother  brother  of  General  Wynyard,  but  a  gentle- 
man ^bo  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  family.  But, 
however,  the  leading  facts,  in  every  account  are  the 
same.  Sir  John  Sherbroke  and  General  Wynyard,  two 
gentlemen  of  veradty,  were  together  present  at  the 
spirittial  appearance  of  the  brother  of  General  Wynyard ; 
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the  appearance  took  place  at  the  moment  of  dissolution ; 
and  the  countenance,  and  form  of  the  ghost's  figure, 
were  so  distinctly  impressed  upon  the  memory  of  Sir 
John  Sherbroke, — to  whom  the  living  man  had  been 
unknown^ — that  on  accidentally  meeting  with  his  like- 
ness, he  perceived  and  acknowledged  the  resemblance. 

If  this  story  be  true,  it  silences  the  common  objection 
that  ghosts  always  appear  at  night,  and  are  never  visible 
to  two  persons  at  the  same  time. 

My  next  narrative  is  not  of  a  ghost,  but  of  a  dream. 
It  is  currently  told  as  having  happened  to  Mr.  Thornton, 
of  Pulham : — 

Mr.  Thornton  was  one  night  extremely  agitated  by  a 
dream.  It  appeared  to  him  that  he  saw  the  gardraer  of 
his  family  in  the  act  of  murdering  his  cook-maid.  He 
awoke,  but  endeavoured  to  dismiss  the  vision  from 
his  remembrance,  and  attempted  to  compose  himself  to 
sleep.  His  eyes  were  scarcely  closed,  when  again  the 
same  dreadful  picture  presented  itself  to  his  imagina- 
tion. Alarmed  by  the  extraordinary,  the  distinct,  and  the 
repeated,  intimation,  he  rapidly  arose,  and  taking  hk 
night  lamp  in  his  hand,  departed  from  his  room,  and 
descended  the  stairs,  with  an  intention  of  proceeding  to 
the  spot  in  which  the  circumstances  of  the  dr^un  had 
appeared  to  him  as  occurring.  The  hour  was  about  four 
o'clock.  The  morning  was  clear,  mocmlight,  and  frosty. 
The  reader  will  conceive  what  his  surprise  must  have 
been,  when,  on  entering  the  kitchen,  on  his  way  to  the 
garden,  by  the  nearest  avenue,  he  perodved  the  cook 
dressed  in  white,  putting  on  her  bonnet  and  cloak,  ag 
if  preparing  for  a  journey.  To  his  inquiries  respecting 
her  {Mfesenoe  at  such  an  unaccustomed  hour,  and  in  such 
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extraordinary  attire,  she  replied,  that  she  was  on 
the  point  of  being  Biarried  to  the  gardener, — ^that  they 
were  going  to  a  neighbouring  village  for  that  purpose,— 
asd  that  Mark  was  waiting  for  her,  at  the  end  of  the 
garden,  with  a  horse  and  tax-cart  to  convey  her  to  church. 
Mr.  Thornton  told  her,  that  he  of  course  could  have  no 
objection  to  their  marriage,  though  he  remonstrated 
against  the  secrecy  of  the  proceeding ;  and  desired  her 
to  wait  a  few  moments  till  his  return,  «8  he  was  desirous 
of  speaking  to  Maik  previously  to  their  setting  off.  Her 
master  did  not  delay  a  moment  in  hastening  to  the 
garden :  his  mind  much  misdoubted  the  good  intentions 
of  the  paramour,  and  he  was  not  a  little  struck  with 
the  coincidence  of  his  dream,  and  the  preparations  that 
he  witnessed.  He  first  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  garden — 
to  the  spot  mentioned  by  the  maid-servant,  as  the  place 
in  which  Mark  was  waiting  for  her  coming.— All  was 
still.  There  was  no  Mark ;  no  horse ;  no  chaise.  He  then 
proceeded  to  the  place  marked  out  to  him  by  the  vision. 
Here  he  was  destined  to  behold  an  object  of  a  very 
doubtful  character.  Working  with  an  indefatigable  and 
hurried  hand,  and  with  his  back  turned  towards  him,  Mr. 
Thornton  perceived  a  man  digging  in  a  pit.  As  he  stood 
at  his  labour  in  the  pit,  it  appeared  to  be  about  three 
feet  and  a  half  deep — it  was  about  as  many  in  width, 
and  about  six  feet  in  length;  it  had  all  the  character 
of  a  grave.  Mr.  Thornton  approached  silently,  and  laid 
his  hand  with  a  sudden  and  violent  grasp  on  the  man's 
shoulder.^ — ^Mark  turned  his  eyes  upon  his  master,  shud- 
dered  and  fainted.— Were  the  indications  of  that  dream 
the  suggestions  of  a  lying  spirit  ? 

W.  M. 
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And  this  is  Paris!"-— as  Sterne  says,  or  does  not 
say— 4his  is  the  viUe  de  bruit,  de  fum^  ^  de  bone,** 
as  Rousseau  does  say-*<<  the  head-quarters  ai  prog,'*  a€« 
cording  to  Moore— 4he  demoralised  metropdis**  of  my 
Lord  Castlereagh.  It  is  each  and  all  of  thes^-^and  I 
doubt  not  one  might  ring  the  changes  ad  infimtum  oo 
what  Paris  is--for  what  is  it  not?  It  is  all  things  to 
all  men — that  is,  every  man  may  make  it  to  hiinsdf 
whatever  he  chooses  it  to  be.  I  do  not  pretend  to  have 
discovered  all  this  during  the  two  days  I  have  been 
within  the  barriers ;  but  who  is  there  to  whom  the  name 
of  Paris  is  not  familiar  as  household  words  ?"  Who  is 
there  who  has  not  read,  heard,  and  talked  of  Paris  all 
his  life,  till  the  Rue  St.  Honm^  is  as  familiar  to  his  ear 
as  Bond-street — ^the  Tuileries  as  Carlton  House,  and  the 

Place  de  Louis  XV.  as  but  no,  we  have  nothing  in 

London  which  we  can  put  in  parallel  with  that.  It  is, 
I  think,  the  finest  thing  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw.  Its  ap- 
pearance of  extent  in  particular  struck  me ;  for  it  has 
the  advantage  of  seeming  to  be  even  larger  than  it  rally 
is.  In  entering  it  from  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  the  river  is 
unseen,  and  you  look  over  it  to  the  Palace  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  the  beautiful  facade  ojf  which  terminates 
the  view  most  strikingly  on  that  side.  It  wants  much, 
however,  a  monument  of  some  kind  in  the  centre.  The 
statue  of  Louis  XV.,  which  was  destroyed  in  the  revo- 
lution, has  not  been  replaced.  The  pillar  in  the  Place 
Venddme  would  show,  I  think,  to  much  greater  ad- 
vantage here  than  in  the  more  confined  situation  where 
it  now  stands.  It  is,  certainly,  a  noble  column;  but  I 
think  it  must  derive  more  of  its  interest  with  the  French 
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from  moral  association  than  from  external  beaaty .  There 
ia  a  print  of  it,  with  some  tmUtairti  contemplating  it» 
and  ^claiming  Qu'on  est  fier  d'^re  Francis  quand  on 
regarde  la  colonne It  is^  indeed,  great  food  for  pride 
to  see  so  fine  a  monuosent  in  the  middle  of  one's  capital, 
formed  out  of  the  cannon  of  a  conquered  enemy. 

But  if  Paris  has  points  and  buildings  of  a  beauty  and 
magnificence  unknown  to  London — London,  as  a  whole, 
has  measurdess  superiority.  The  general  appearance 
of  our  streets  is  infinitely  above  that  of  the  streets  of 
Fsria.  Here,  with  scarcely  any  exception,  they  are  dark, 
dingy,  and  undean ;  they  have  none  of  that  airy,  che^- 
fvA  aspect,  so  common,  I  may  say  so  general,  in  liondon ; 
and  the  universal  absence  of  trattoirs  is  very  disagreeable 
not  only  to  English  eyes,  but  to  English  feet  also. 
*  •  *  *  • 

I  have  been  to-day  to  the  Louvre :  it  is  indeed  a  thing 
for  the  French  to  be  proud  of,  and  for  us  to  envy.  Their 
throwing  it  open,  too,  to  the  public — their  permitting 
and  encouraging  artists  to  come  to  make  copies^the 
style  of  magnificence  which  pervades  the  whole  manage- 
ment— ^how  different  from  the  way  in  which  we  conduct 
our  few  comparatively  insignificant  institutions  in  Eng- 
land !  What  must  the  Louvre  have  been  in  the  days  of 
its  glory ! — ^when  still,  did  we  not  know  that  "  such  things 
were,"  and  now  are  not,  we  should  consider  it  to  be  com- 
plete and  perfect. 

The  statue  galleries  are  extensive  and  noble;  but 
statues,  unless  they  be  very  fine  indeed,  do  not  very  much 
interest  me :  they  have  the  beauty  of  form  alone,  and 
that  does  not  content  me — ^there  is  no  colouring,  which 
is  one  of  the  highest  beauties  in  every  thing,  and  above 
all  in  the  human  figure.  It  may  be  objected,  that  if  a 
statue  were  to  be  coloured,  it  would  be  tawdry  and  ab- 
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surd,  and  I  grant  it  would  be  so,  because  we  have  always 
been  accustomed  to  see  them  white ;  but  I  question  if 
this  force  of  habit  did  not  exist,  whether  a  coloured  statue 
would' not  be  the  nearest  possible  resemblance  of  the  hu- 
man figure.  If  the  art  of  colourisg  statues  had  been  as 
much  studied  and  perfected  as  those  of  painting  and 
sculpture  as  they  now  stand,  I  do  think  that  it  would  far 
surpass  them  both.  It  would  give  the  accuracy  of  form 
which  nothing  but  a  statue  can  possess,  and  the  colour 
of  living  flesh,  which  is  now  confined  to  painting.  Be 
this,  however,  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  a  statue  pre* 
sents  none  of  the  colouring  of  the  human  figure,  and  in 
that,  I  think,  it  loses  one  of  its  very  greatest  beauties. 
What  can  compensate,  also,  for  the  absence*  of  the  eye 
from  the  human  countenance?  Can  that  be  called  a 
likeness  of  any  face  from  which  the  noblest  of  features 
is  excluded  ?  The  expression  of  the  eye,  in  thought — in 
anger — in  fondness,  is  always  the  most  living  reality  of 
a  picture.  It  makes  us  fancy  that  the  figure  before  us 
returns  our  gaze.  All,  I  am  sure,  must  have  experienced 
this  effect  in  looking  on  a  fine  picture, — and  every  Uiing 
of  this  kind  is  totally  lost  in  sculpture.  In  the  stead  of 
this,  we  are  presented  with  a  colourless,  unsightly  ball, 
which  gives  to  the  countenance  the  expression,  if  not  of 
death,  at  least  of  blindness — and  this  cold  bald  look  is 
rendered  still  more  striking  by  the  perfect  chiselling  of 
the  features.  This  is  a  deficiency  in  the  art,  whicli 
does,  I  confess,  very  materially  diminish  my  pleasure  in 
even  the  finest  statues. 

The  Fighting  Gladiator  is  still  here,  and  a  noble  statue 
it  is.  I  was  struck  with  its  vast  superiority  to  all  the 
imitations  and  casts  which  I  have  seen  of  it.  They 
were,  or  seemed  to  be,  all  much  larger  than  the  statue 
itself,  which  is  very  little  beyond  the  size  of  a  powerful 
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XDSLD9  and  is  bj  far  the  most  graceful  representation  of 
great  strength  I  ever  saw.  It  has,  in  a  word,  more  of  the 
strength  of  sjnnmetry,  and  less  of  the  strength  of  bulk. 

When  I  went  up  stairs  to  the  pictures,  at  the  moment 
I  came  to  the  end  of  the  gallery,  and  it  opened  upon  me 
in  its  full  length,  I  literally  stopped  shcnrt  and  started. 
I  had  no  expectation — ^no  idea  of  such  wonderful  extent. 
I  am  almost  afraid  to  say  so,  but  I  should*  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  vista,  and  the  extreme  diminuticm  of  the 
figures  at  the  end  of  it,  conceive  the  fiill  length  of  the 
gallery  to  be  not  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  This  im* 
mense  extent  is  lined  in  its  whole  length  with  the  most 
beautiful  pictures,  French,  Flemish,  and  Italian.  Amid 
this  multitude  of  beauties  one  is  almost  bewildered,  and 
scarcely  knows  whither  to  turn  first.  I  went  to  the  ex- 
tremity the  gallery,  and  began  my  examination  there. 
This  is  the  division  appropriated  to  the  works  of  the 
Italian  masters;  but,  as  far  as  I  can  rely  on  my  own 
jud^ent,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  so  richly  stocked  as  that 
of  the  Dutch  school.  It  contains,  however,  some  pictures 
eminently  beautiful.  Above  all,  I  admired  one,  which  in 
the  catalogue  was  simply  recorded  as  La  tete  d'un 
jeune  homme — but  if  ever  there  was  a  picture  which 
bore  the  stamp  of  a  master's  hand,  it  is  that.  I  scarcely 
know  how  to  describe  its  peculiar  fascination : — the  draw- 
ing—the colouring,  the  character,  taken  singly,  might  not, 
perhaps,  be  cited  as  remarkable.  Its  magical  beauty  con- 
sists in  the  intense  reality  of  the  whole.  It  is  the 
living  presentment  of  youthful  genius.  Need  I  say  that 
it  is  by  Raphael  ?— Among  many  beautiful  pieces  by 
Guido,  there  is  one  precisely  what  Sterne  describes  as 
common  in  his  works — a  head,  pale,  meek,  and  pene- 
trating.**  It  wanted  but  a  cowl  to  give  you  the  Monk 
of  Calais. 
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Some  of  Murillo's  works,  which  are  placed  among 
the  Italians,  pleased  me  exceedingly.  In  a  picture  of 
Maty  and  Elizabeth,  with  their  Children,  the  head  of 
Elizabeth  is  painted  with  a  truth  and  vigour  that  quite 
startle  you.  When  it  first  catches  your  eye  it  seems  aliTe. 
This  piece,  however,  is  blemished  by  what  is  always  most 
revolting  to  me— a  figuring  of  the  Almighty.  He  is 
represented  as  an  old  man,  with  white  hair  and  beards 
It  is  not  that  I  consider  this  blasphemous,  for  it  is  not 
meant  irreverently;  but  it  is  something  worse  than 
absurd  to  represent  the  Eternal  in  the  decrepitude  of  age. 
But  indeed  the  absurdity  is  to  attempt  to  clothe  the 
Divine  essence  in  the  attributes  of  mortality. 

I  wassurprised  to  recognise  in  two  pictures  of  Francesco 
Albani  the  subject  of  the  tapestries  in  the  state-room  at 
W.  How  well  I  remember  the  pleasure  I  used  to  have  in 
gazing  on  them  when  I  was  a  child,  and  the  high  idea  I 
had  of  their  very  indifferent  execution !  There  is  nothing 
very  striking  in  these  pictures,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
was  not  longer  before  them  than  any  others  in  the  gal- 
lery.— In  the  catalogue,  the  account  of  the  works  of  each 
painter  is  headed  with  a  short  notice  of  his  life.  I  was 
not  a  little  diverted  to  find  the  following  laconic  sum- 
ming'up  of  the  merits  of  Salvator: — "  La  peinture  ne 
fut  point  son  unique  occupation.  U  cultiva  les  muses — 
fit  des  satyres,  et  grava    Teau  forte  I" 

It  would  take  days  to  go  through  the  Louvre  as  it 
deserves,  and  I  was  there  to-day  but  for  a  few  hours.  It 
is,  however,  a  feast  to  which  I  purpose  returning  often, 
and  I  doubt  not  that  it  will  always  be  with  increased 
delight. 

*  •  *  «  • 

I  went  yesterday  to  the  fete  de  St  Cloud. — "  Saw  ever 
mortal  the  like  o'  this  V — I  am  sure  no  Englishman  ever 


did  in  his  ovm  eonntry,  nor  a&y  where  elge,  I  have  no 
dmiMr-except  at  St  Qoad.  The  park  ot  SL  Cloud  te 
kmdsoiiie ;  that  i8»  as  far  as  I  could  distinguish  it  in  its 
yesterday's  dress ;  for  it  was  literally  ehthed  with  people. 
There  was,  in  addition  to  every  possible  Parisian,  a  great 
number  of  eoiUadinif  dressed  each  in  their  own  country 
dress ;  which  added  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  Tariety 
and  picturesque  effect  of  the  scene.  Near  London,  at 
Greenwich  or  at  Epsom,  you  would  see,  or  at  least  dis- 
tinguidi,  nothing  but  Cockneys — the  out-pourings  of  the 
idlenew  and  vice  of  Ihe  metropcdis ;  or,  at  most,  you 
might  meet  one  or  two  country  fellows,  come  up  pro- 
bably to  make  their  deb6t  in  a  second  fight  in  a  London 
ring,  or  to  try  their  fortune  for  the  gold-laced  hat  at 
single  stick.  But  at  St.  Cloud,  amid  61^ntes  of  all 
descriptions,  real,  would-be,  and  aspiring,  you  distin- 
guish the  country  dame  and  her  daughter  by  tteir  neatly 
plaited  white  .cap,  their  chintz  gown,  and  their  long 
antique-looking  chain  and  cross  round  the  neck.  Here 
and  thm,  too,  you  see  the  high  Normandy  cap,  peering 
like  a  steeple  over  the  houses,  above  the  heads  of  the 
rest— which,  peculiar  as  it  is,  and  strongly  contrasted 
with  the  present  Parisian  head-dress,  I  have  seen 
many  women  wearing,  and  quietly  sitting  at  the*  play, 
or  walking  through  the  streets  with  them,  without 
being  annoyed  by  any  of  that  sneer  and  gibe  which 
would  follow  any^Tery  striking  singularity  of  dress  in 
London. 

At  St.  Cloud  there  seemed  to  be  more  real  gaiety^ 
more  enjoyment  than  I  ever  saw  at  a  place  of  a  similar 
kind.  The  people  there  seemed  to  be  come  more  really 
to  amuse  themselves  and  less  to  prey  upon  each  other, 
than  is  the  case  at  a  fair  in  England.  There  were  fewer 
tables  of  p^ty  play,  and  mpre  shews,  swings,  and  round- 
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abouts ;  and  above  all,  there  was  a  grace,  a  delicacy,  an 
absence  of  all  grossness,  in  the  franche,  even  folle  gaieti, 
which  existed  at  St.  Cloud,  such  as  I  never  saw,  or 
should  see,  on  our  side  of  the  water.  Some  of  the 
roundabouts  were  of  a  very  curious  nature ;  they  had 
four  arms,  at  the  extremity  of  each  of  which  was  a  small 
ship — so  small  indeed,  that  a  day  or  two  before  H.  and  I 
had  been  debating  whether  a  similar  machine  which  we 
had  seen  in  the  Champs  Elys^es  could  be  meant  to  hold 
|>eople.  To  our  no  small  astonishment,  therefore,  we 
saw  six  or  seven  persons  get  into  each  of  these  cockle- 
shells, which  were  then  set  off  at  a  violent  rate,  round- 
about and  up  and  down  at  the  same  time,  so  that  the 
motion  exactly  resembled  that  of  a  boat  in  a  very  rough 
sea.  I  did  not  see  any  body  sea-sick,  but  how  they 
avoided  being  so,  I  could  not  possibly  discover;  for 
I  am  sure  the  stomach  of  a  boatswain  of  a  line-of- 
battle  ship  could  not  have  stood  motion  like  that  at 
sea. 

The  shews  and  plays  were  numberless,  and  there  were 
some,  though  not  many,  of  those  petty  gaming  tables. 
«  oil  les  pontes  en  gagnant  k  tout  coup,  vident  leur 
bourse  dans  un  quart-d'heure."  Every  here  and  there 
was  written  up  *^  Bal  de  Monsieur  un  tel ;"  and  within 
a  circled  space  you  would  see  twenty  quadrilles  figuring. 
It  is  astonishing  how  well  these  people  dance:  A  French 
barber  once  exclaimed  ^<  Monsieur  fut  n6  coiM  V  I 
realty  believe  that  the  French  are  bom  making  a  pirou- 
ette or  cutting  an  entrechat.  These  dances  were  chiefly 
•composed  of  the  middle  class  of  people,  who  have  a 
gracefulness  and  elegance  quite  Unknown  among  those 
of  similar  station  in  England.  The  grisettes  of  Paris 
appear  to  me  to  be  a  race  of  which  we  have  no 
counterpart  in  liondon.   Our  shopkeepers  and  milliners 
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liave  non^  of  the  icurmare  so  eharacteristic  of  these 
people.  They  were  on  their  own  ground  in  the  cotillons 
at  the  de  St.  Cloud;  and  their  neat  and  piquant 
dress— their  lively  looks— their  graceful  dancings  were 
as  different  as  can  well  be  from  the  glumpy  and  awkward 
appearance  <^  people  of  the  same  rank  in  London. 

We  dined  "  chez  le  fameux  Griel." — "  Dix  ou  douze 
salles  et  autant  de  petits  cabinets  sur  la  terrasse  au  c&tk 
de  la  rividre  etaient  occup6i  par  une  foule  de  gens  qui 
se  disputaient  les  tables,  les  chaises  et  les  plats."  Such 
is  L'Hermite's  description  of  it,  and  it  is  very  just ;  but 
why  he  should  call  him  le  fameux  Oriel,  I  could  not  so 
well  discover :  for  with  great  difficulty  and  immoderate 
delay  we  an  execrable  dinner,  for  which  we  paid 
rather  more  than  we  should  have  done  for  one  of  the 
first  order  at  Vary's. 

The  cascades  and  jets-d'eau  at  St.  Cloud  are  excellent 
of  their  kind ;  but  I  don't  like  these  things.  I  perfectly 
think  "  qu'ils  ne  servent  qu'  k  faire  remarquer  Tintervalle 
dtoesp^rant  que  laisseront  toujours  entre  eux  les  prodi- 
ges  de  I'art,  et  les  plus  simples  ouvrages  de  la  nature.'' 

As  evenmg  closed  in,  the  throng  became  greater,  and 
the  gaiety,  perhaps,  more  loud ;  but  not  one  instance  did 
I  see  of  drunkenness  or  impropriety  of  any  sort.  It  is 
the  fashion  among  us  to  vaunt  our  superior  morality ; 
but  if  the  two  nations  were  to  be  judged  by  their  be- 
haviour in  public,  we  should  have  good  cause  to  be 
ashamed  of  the  contrast.  I  have  heard  it  alleged  that 
the  yety  absence  of  all  immoral  ebullition  shews  the  ex- 
istence of  greater  depravity.  I  hold  this  position  to  be 
utterty  false ;  at  all  events,  I  cannot  help  considering  the 
demeanour  of  a  joyous  and  most  promiscumis  assemblage 
lobe  a  pretty  fair  token  of  what  thdr  propensities  in  this 
way  are.  It  must  necessarily  beunpremeditated,  and  there 
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is  no  time  whenthe^ieart  is  more  unguarded  and  exposed 
than  in  the  fullness  and  abandon  of  social  intercourse. 

We  got  to  our  carriage  without  much  difficulty.  The 
French  coachmen  are  much  worse  wMps  than  ours — ^but 
they  haye  less  need  of  skill,  for  at  all  public  places  the 
carriages  are  marshalled  with  great  regularity.  As  we 
drove  away,  the  lights,  the  hum,  and  the  indistinct 
gliding  motion  on  the  other  side  the  river  gave  token  of 
what  was  going  on  on  its  banks;  and,  as  we  passed 
through  the  little  town  we  met  many  groups  still  eagerly 
pressing  to  this  scene  of  festival.  We  returned  by  the 
Bois  de  Boul(^e,  and,  as  we  went,  I  hummed  the 
burden  of  the  old  ballad — 

La  plus  beHe  promenade 

Est  de  Puis  k  St  Clond-- 
Venes-y  cben  camarades, 

Venec  boire  on  ooop 
AStClond!" 

«  #  *  «  • 

I  last  night  saw  Andromaque — ^Talma  played  Oreste, 
which  is  accounted  one  of  his  first  parts.  A  French 
tragedy  on  the  stage  is  precisely  what  I  anticipated  it 
would  be.  Not  even  Racine  can  overcome  the  trammds 
in  which  <Hhe  rules"  bind  him — and  which  cast  an  air 
of  coMness  and  rigidity  even  over  a  piece  composed  of 
hii  beautiful  verses.  But  fine  verses  do  not  constitute  a 
fine  play ;  we  want  action,  of  which  there  is  none,  and 
nature,  of  which  there  is  very  little.  A  strict  attention 
to  the  unities  no  where  shews  its  cramping  effect  more 
than  in  the  catastrophe  of  this  play.  Instead  of  Orestes 
witnessing  the  death  of  Hermione,  vrhicfa  a  change  d 
scene  vfould  in  an  instant  efl)9ct  on  the  English  stage ; 
a  third  person  comes  in,  and  cokHy  i^ttes  a  certain 
number  of  Alexandrines  to  oommunicate  to  Orestes  tiie 
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death  of  the  woman  he  loves.  How  absurd  and  pitiful 
is  this  !^that  which  has  feeble  effect,  when  coldly  related 
by  an  indifferent  person,  goes  to  the  very  soul  when  put 
into  action  before  our  eyes.  What  would  be  the  effect 
of  the  catastrophe  of  Othello— of  Hamlet — of  the  Re- 
venge— ^the  Gamester — Bertram — ^in  short,  of  nearly  all 
our  best  tragedies,  if  narration  were  thus  substituted 
for  action  ?  For  instance,  if  all  we  were  to  know  of  the 
death  of  Pierre  and  Jaffier  were  from  what  the  officer 
tells  to  Priuli,  what  sort  of  impression  would  that  make  ? 
I  am  not  an  advocate  for  Gloucester's  eyes  being  put  out 
on  the  stage ;  but  I  think  that  every  thing  not  physically 
disgusting  and  horrible,  ought,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
be  put  in  action ;  for  I  consider  the  object  of  a  tragedy  to 
be  to  excite  strong  emotion  in  the  spectator,  which  can 
never  be  done  by  recital  as  much  as  by  actual  repre- 
sentation. 

The  scenes  which  made  most  impression  6n  me  were 
those  between  Hermione  and  Orestes,  and  Hermione  and 
Pyrrhus ;  but  even  here  the  utter  want  of  nature  which 
reeurs  with  every  line  of  Alexandrine  verse  is  most 
obnoxious  and  revolting.  Nothing  can  be  greater  proof 
of  how  much  it  is  so  than  that  I  should  be  able  to  think 
of  the  verse  at  all  in  situations  of  such  high  interest 
and  passion.  The  Alexandrine  verse,  in  which  French 
tragedy  is  alvrays  vnitten,  is  the  most  unfit  of  all  possiUe 
metres  for  the  purpose :  for  not  only  has  it  the  disad- 
vantage of  rhyme,  the  recurrence  of  which  must  always 
give  an  artificial  appearance  even  to  the  most  Impas- 
sioned passages ;  but  from  the  structure  of  the  verse 
the  ca^nce  always  falls  in  the  same  place,  whidi  is  pro^ 
duetivc  of  a  monotony  quite  intolerable  to  any  ear  but 
that  of  an  habitui  ci  the  parterre.  Grimm,  vetth  that 
complete  freedmn  from  prejudice,  which  is  so  remark* 
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able  in  hiin,  and  which  gives  his  writings  the  air  of 
having  been  composed  much  later  than  their  real  date, 
always  condemns  the  self-imposed  chains  of  the  French 
theatre;  and  has,  on  the  subject  of  the  structure  of 
verse,  the  following  passage — which,  in  aFrench  writer,  is 
really  remarkable — "  Cc  qui  dans  un  poeme  dramatique, 
rapprochera  le  discours  de  la  prose  et  Teloignera  le 
plus  de  la  monotonie,  sera  toujours  pr6f6rable  au  reste." 
Our  blank  verse  is  certainly  an  advantage  which  we  can 
never  appreciate  too  highly.  It  is  the  happiest  possible 
medium  between  the  homeliness  of  prose,  and  the  want 
of  nature  of  verse ;  and  can  be — and  is — made  to  com- 
bine all  the  warmth  and  energy  of  freely  expressed  sen- 
timent, with  a  diction  and  melody  which  cannot  be  given 
to  prose  without  affectation. 

French  tragic  acting  is  equally  unnatural  and  artificial 
with  French  tragedy.  How  is  it  that  people  who  have 
such  perfect  nature  and  tact  in  comedy,  should  lose  it 
so  utterly  when  they  attempt  any  thing  tragic  ?  Is  it  that 
they  are  familiar  with  ridicule  and  laughter,  while  they 
have  never  sufrered, — or  seen  suffering — in  an  extreme 
degree  ?— If  so,  I  can  tell  them  that  it  is  not  by  violent 
cont<»*tion  of  countenance — by  extravagant  gesture — and 
still  less  by  interminable  pauses  and  abrupt  and  over- 
strained transitions  of  voice,  that  deep  feeling  and  strong 
passion  are  expressed.  What  man,  for  instance,  who 
was  pleading  to  his  mistress  with  all  the  nature  as  well 
as  energy  which  the  existence  of  a  real  and  powerful 
passion  always  gives,  would,  as  Talma  did  last  night, 
have  put  on  a  face,  as  if  he  were  suffering  under  a  fit 
of  thecholic — have  "  said  his  say,"  in  a  tone  between  the 
chant  of  a  chorister,  and  the  whine  of  a  whipped  school- 
boy— and  after  a  pause,  qui  ne  finissait  pas — have  termi- 
nated  bis  oration  by  suddenly  dropping  his  voice  from  the 
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harmonious  pitch  which  I  have  described,  to  a  deep 
double-bass  note,  in  which  his  last  words,  with  a  rapidity 
of  utterance  quite  inconceivable  to  the  uninitiated,  in 
distant  murmurs  died  away  ?" — to  say  nothing  of  ges- 
tures, such  as  no  human  being  ever  made  on  any 
possible,  or  impossible,  occasion. 

I  would  only  put  it  to  him,  if  he  were  to  address  any 
body  in  society — not  mere  society,  but  on  any  occasion 
however  interesting  or  passionate,  in  the  manner  he 
speaks  on  the  stage,  would  they  not  laugh  in  his  face  ? — 

0  sainte  et  touchante  y^rit^  que  nous  sommes  loin 
de  toi  r 

1  shall  not  be  suspected  of  national  prejudice  in  what 
I  have  said  of  French  Tragedy,  while  Schlegel,  and  still 
more  while  Grimm,  who  may  be  considered  a  Frenchman, 
are  so  strongly  of  the  same  way  of  thinking. 

#  *  *  ♦  * 

I  shall  soon  fancy  that  I  know  something  about  pic- 
tures, for  I  find  I  admire  those  I  ought  to  admire,  and 
even  begin  to  be  able  to  distinguish  the  different  styles. 
But  it  is  natural  it  should  be  so,  for  the  stamp  of  genius 
is  most  visible  on  every  piece  to  which  the  great  masters 
have  put  their  hand. 

I  was  chiefly  yesterday  in  those  divisions  of  the  Louvre 
appropriated  to  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  schools.  Sqme  of 
their  pictures  are  wonderfully  beautiful.  There  is  far  less 
grace  and  brilliancy  than  among  the  Italians  ;  but  they 
have  an  intensity,  a  nerve,  a  vigour,  almost  peculiar  to 
themselves.  There  are  some  magnificent  pieces  of  Rem- 
brandt and  Gerard  Dow.  One  of  the  good  Samaritan  by 
the  former,  has  all  his  excellencies  and  peculiarities, 
^hich,  indeed,  in  him  are  excellencies,  and  has  a  correct- 
ness and  a  truth  in  the  costume  and  localities  of  the  East, 
which  are  very  frequently  unattended  to  in  pictures  of 
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great  beauty  by  these  masters*  For  instanoe,  in  a  picture 
of  Isaac  giving  Jacob  his  blessing,  by  Jean  Victoor,  a 
piece  of  the  very  highest  merit,  with  regard  to  character 
especially,  Isaac  is  represented  in  a  tester-bed  with 
damask  curtains  !  Now,  notwithstanding  the  excellence 
of  the  picture  itself,  such  a  startling  incongruity  cannot 
but  mar  the  reality  of  the  representation.  The  figure  of 
Rebecca  in  this  piece  is  very  striking:  her  finger  is  on 
her  lip  to  caution  Jacob  lest  he  should  betray  himself, 
and  the  air  of  guarded  cunning  and  intense  artifice 
spread  over  her  countenance  is  of  the  first  merit. 

There  is  a  representation  of  Joseph  and  Potiphar*9 
wife,  by  Adrian  Vanderwerf,  of  extreme  beauty  ;  Poti- 
phar's  wife  is  nearly  naked,  seated  on  a  bed,  and  seizing 
Joseph,  who  is  turning  away  hiding  his  face  in  his  hands. 
The  female  figure  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  things  I 
have  seen.  The  face  of  admirable  beauty,  the  perfect 
moulding  of  the  figure,  and,  above  all,  the  living  ap- 
pearance of  the  flesh  are  in  the  very  perfection  of  paint- 
ing. I  was  so  much  struck  with  this  picture,  that  while 
I  was  sitting  opposite  to  it,  gazing  on  it,  I  scratched 
down  the  following  lines  on  a  spare  leaf  of  my  cata- 
logue:— 

And  was  it  so  ?-rand  could,  in  trnth, 
The  fiery  neires  and  blood  of  youth 
Tlios  turn  them  from  the  profiered  kiss. 
The  wooing  of  a  form  like  this  ?— 
TbflM  looks  of  love— these  eyes  of  fire. 
Which  bora  still  brighter  with  desire,^ 
This  heavenly  face— this  scnlptured  form— 
This  flesh  so  smooth,  and  soft  and  warm^ 
And  coQid  they,  above  all  withstand 
The  pressure  of  the  thrilling  hand. 

Which  must  have  sent  throughout  the  fram^  ' 
The  shooting  of  its  touch  of  flame  ? 
Well  may  the  striplmg  hide  his  sight 
From  one  so  form'd  to  give  delight— 
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I»  all  d^ir  maddeaiiiglaziity ! 
Oh !  wiiea  so  sweetly  wooed  to  enw 
The  joy  with  him — the  crhne  with  her— > 
Who  coohi  refose  sach  heppiaest 
nroB  OM  who  oaly  aiked— to  hitmf 
Ah !  Booebiif  him  to  wheoi  wm  pwmk 
Aifistaiice  froBi  thehaiid  of  HeaTen I 

I  was  almost  equally  struck  with  a  picture  bj  an  artist, 
whose  name  was  strange  to  me» — Gerard  Terburg.  The 
subject  is  called  in  the  catalogue,  Un  militaire  ofiVe  de 
raigent  une  jeunedame;" — but  this  says  nothing.  The 
nmrit  and  beauty  of  the  picture  consist  in  the  strong  dif- 
fenenoe  between  the  figures,  and  the  contrasted  expression 
of  the  two  countenances.  The  ofiioer  is  a  coarse,  Tulgar, 
brutal-looking  animal,  in  whose  gloating  looks  the 
mark  of  the  beast^  is  but  too  visible ;  while  the  girl  is 
a  joang  and  beaxitiful  creature,  in  whose  air  is  mingled 
disgust  at  the  man  who  offers  her  the  gold — ^the  bitter 
necessity  which  forces  her  to  take  it — and  a  lurking 
pride,  and  inward  superiority  to  her  station,  which 
render  still  more  galling  the  degradation  of  being  the  toy 
of  the  thing  beside  her.  This,  like  Lord  Burleigh's 
shake  of  the  head,  is  saying  a  great  deal  without  speak- 
ing a  word ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  marks  and  gifts  of 
genius  to  do  this ;  and  no  where  have  I  seen  it  done 
more  completely  than  in  this  picture. 

In  the  Louvre,  as  everywhere  else,  the  great  majority 
of  the  pictures  are  on  religious  subjects.  That  the  arts 
riiould  be  used  in  aid  of  religion,  nobody  can  object  to  ; 
but  the  eternal  Madonnas — the  endless  crucifixions— 
and,  still  more,  the  conceits  of  every  possible  descrip- 
tion, which  the  painters  have  interwoven  with  their  scrip- 
tural subjects,  can  tend  to  nothing  but  to  render  com- 
mon and  common-place  the  most  beautiful  historical 
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passages,  and  the  mysteries  accounted  ropst  sacred,  of 
Scripture.  Who  can  tolerate  the  little  Cupid-like  angels 
which  are  fluttering  in  most  of  these  pictures,  and  all 
the  innumerable  and  incomprehensible  conceits  with 
which  the  fine  simplicity  of  the  New  Testament  is 
marred?  No  power  of  art,  no  force  of  genius  can  com- 
pensate for  these  things ;  and  while  one  laments  to  see 
such  talent  thrown  away  on 

**  Legends  of  Saints  who  never  yet  hid  beiof , 
Or,  being,  ne'er  were  Saints  ** 

one  feels  something  more  than  contempt  for  the  false 
taste  and  false  piety  which  have  combined  to  disfigure 
thus  utterly  what  they  have  sought  to  illustrate  and 
adorn. 

Of  course,  there  are  exceptions  to  this :  some  of  the 
first  works  of  the  first  masters  are  on  subjects  of  this 
nature,  and  are  wholly  free  from  this  imputation  ;  but 
these  exceptions  are  but  few ;  an  infinite  majority  are 
blemished  and  spoiled  by  the  revolting  absurdities  I  have 
described. 

#  4^  *  «  • 

I  have  seen  few  things  more  touching  than  the  ceme- 
tery of  P^re  la  Chaise.  How  different  from  the  neg- 
lected, deserted  appearance  of  our  church-yards !  In 
them  the  dead  appear  uncared-for  and  forgotten,  while 
here  there  are  daily  tokens  of  their  still  living  in  remem- 
brance and  affection.  In  the  place  of  rank  grass  and 
foul  weeds,  springing  round  the  graves,  and  giving  token 
of  the  corruption  below,  are  garlands  hung  on  the  tombs^ 
and  flowers  growing  around  them.  There  is  something 
very  touching  in  this  custom.  Deep  affliction,  it  is  true, 
could  not  bear  to  be  brought  so  strongly  into  contact  with 
the  memorials  of  the  loss  which  has  caused  it ;  but  when 
grief  loses  its  character  of  despair,  and  becomes  softened 
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into  melimcholy,  it  loves  tlms  to  weep  over  and  adorn 
the  graves  of  those  whom  we  have  dearly  loved  and  bit- 
terly lamented. 

I  hold  the  anxiety  concerning  the  manner  of  burial, 
which  is  so  common,  to  be  a  very  pitiful  feeling ;  and  I 
am,  in  my  own  person,  wholly  careless  of  what  becomes 
of  the  carcase  whien  the  spirit  is  gone  ; — but  that  is  very 
different  from  feeling  similarly  with  regard  to  those  we 
kyve.  Reason  is  wholly  powerless  in  such  cases — ^we 
cannot  bear  to  think  that  what  remains  of  them  should 
not  have  every  respect  and  homage.  It  is  in  this  spirit, 
that  it  pleased  me  to  see  how  carefully  all  the  graves  at 
the  Pere  la  Chaise  were  railed  round ; — that  the  dust 
with  which  a  dear  form  is  covered,  and  of  which  it  is  so 
quiddy  becoming  part,  should  not  be  carelessly  or  wan- 
tonly trampled  by  indifferent  or  irreverent  feet.  Some 

'  of  the  chaplets,  it  is  true  had  withered,  and  the  flowers 
were  fading  away ;  but  in  most, — in  many  even  whose 
dates  were  of  some  years'  standing, — the  plants  were  care- 
fully tended,  and  the  garlands  frequently  changed.  This, 
perhaps,  may  be  done  by  people  who  are  paid  for  doing 
it ;  but  oi^  loves,  in  such  cases,  to  deceive  oneself,  and 
to  think,  that  there  are  some  affections  which  will  stand 
the  test  of  death,  and  even  of  time  itself. 

I  was  struck  with  the  number  of  tombs  of  young  people 
— ^young  women  especially  :  from  fourteen  to  nineteen 

'  were  the  ages  inscribed  on  numberless  grave-stones- 
Among  these,  I  was  excessively  touched  with  accidentally 

Hgbtii^  on  the  tomb  of  .   I  did  not  even  know  that 

she  had  died  at  Paris.  I  had  thought  it  was  at  Tours  ; 
so  that  I  was  surprised  as  well  as  affected  to  find  myself 
standing  over  her  grave.  The  stone  simply  tells  you  her 
name,  Ivith  that  of  her  father,  and  of  his  place  in  Scot- 
land :  it  adds,  "  she  died  on  the  aSrd  of  May,  1819,  aged 
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nineteen  years.**  There  nerer  was  a  more  aimple  and 
touching  elegy  than  theae  last  words — aged  nineteen 
years."  What  a  tale  do  they  tell  of  crushed  hope  and 
Uasied  etpectation— -of  the  bnAen-heartedness  of  parents 
and  family,  and,  it  may  be,  of  a  still  more  vivid  aiS^ion. 
And  yet  my  sorrow  over  the  grave  of  a  young  person^ 
jmre  especiidly  one  of  high  talent  and  warm  feeling  like 
this,  is  never  unmixed.  I  always  call  to  mind  the  touch- 
ing and  true  epitaph  quoted,  or  more  probably  com- 
posed, by  Madame  de  Stael — Ne  me  plaignez  pas — si 
vous  saviez  combien  de  peines  ce  tombeau  m'a  6pargn6  Y* 
How  few,  indeed,  are  the  chances  such  a  person  pos- 
sesses of  happiness  here — how  many  of  misfortune ! 

This  poor  girl^  tomb  had  no  flowers  round  it,  like  the 
rest ;  the  disfiguring  weeds  were  beginning  to  cover  it 
Her  bones  lie  in  a  strange  land,  and  the  hearts  and  hands 
of  aflfection,  which  would  have  "  her  humble  grave 
adorned,"  are  far  away.  It  is  strange  that  I  should  have 
felt  so  much— for  I  did  feel  much — at  the  grave  of  a 
person  w^m  I  never  saw,  and  of  whom  I  had  heard  but 
little.  But  that  little  was  of  so  interesting  a  nature, — I 
knew  htf  to  be  80  gifted,  and  I  had  heard  she  was  so 
amiable  and  lovely,  that  I  could  not  help  being  much 
moved  at  finding  mysdf  thus  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
beside  her  grave.  Her  fate  is  the  more  melancholy,  as 
she  is  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  of  her  family,  who 
have  reached  that  interesting  i^,  when  the  power  of- 
matured  person  and  intellect  is  added  to,  without  im- 
pairing, the  freshness  and  charm  of  extreme  youth, — and 
then  have  died. 

Elle  ^toit  de  ce  m»nde  oik  let  pliia  beUes  9iko$e9, 

On  tie  pire  desrin— 
Et,  rose,  cBc  a  vecu  ce  que  viveut  Ics  roses, 

L'espace  d'un  nntm ! 
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The  inseriptioiis  of  the  tombs  generally,  are  in  good 
taste:  there  are  moreexpressioDBof  aflSectioii,  and  fewer 
of  exi^gerated  pa]ieg]fricthan  is  usual  in  our  sepulchral 
inscriptions.  The  French  have  an  inlSnity  of  expressions 
cif  fondness  of  great  simplicity  and  elegance  ;  and  these 
are  to  be  met  with  at  every  torn.  How  different  is  "  Tu 
virois,  on  tfamoit— to  es  mort»  on  to  pleure"  from  our 
cold,  common-place  "  he  lived  bdoved,  and  died  regret- 
ted;" and  the  simple  exclamation  "  Ici  repose  Marie!** 
wmM  in  En^ish  be  crude  and  bald,  if  not  affected.  I 
need  scarcely  quote  the  following  well-known  and  beauti- 
ful sratence,  so  full  of  sorrow  and  deprivation: 

^  A  mon  senl  ami!— 6toit  moD  firere." 

I  was  surprised  to  find  here  the  tomb  of  Abelard  and 
Heloise ;  I  had  never  heard,  of  I  had  forgotten,  that  it 
had  been  removed  froi;n  Paraclete's  white  walls  and 
silver  springs though  since  that  it  has  undergone  two 
changes  of  place,  as  it  was  till  lately  in  the  church  of  the 
Petits  Augustins.  It  bears  three  inscriptions,  all  on  the 
same  side: — those  at  the  two  extremities  are  the  follow- 
ing: Ce  tombeau  d' Abelard  a  &tk  transporte  de  TEglise 
de  St.  Marcelles,  Chalons-sur-Saone,  en  Tan  8." — Les 
restes  d'Heloise  et  d' Abelard  sont  reunis  dans  ce  tombeau 
The  centre  one  is  very  long,  and  purports  to  have  been 
placed  th^e  by  Catherine  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  Abbesse, 
8  Juin,  1 701 .  It  conveys  the  novel  information  that  Abe- 
lard and  Heloise  were  married ! — and  calls  their  letters 

les  plus  tendres  et  les  plus  spiritoelles."  It  further  in- 
timates that  Abelard,  by  way  of  testifying  his  penitence 
for  having  published  a  Treatise  on  the  Trinity,  which  a 
council  of  Soissons  held  to  be  heterodox,  caused  three 
figures  to  be  very  ill  carved  on  the  same  stone — ^which 
stone  forms  part  of  his  tomb.   This  capusinade  of  an 
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inscription  is  sadly  out  of  keeping  with  the  associstiotui 
with  which  one  visits  this  celebrated  tomb.      The  stooe 
where  their  cold  relics  lie*'  ought  not  to  be  disfigured 
such  trash  as  this. 

In  addition  to  all  the  interest  of  this  place,  it  is  a  spot 
of  great  actual  beauty.  It  is  of  considerable  extent, 
along  the  rise  of  a  gentle  hill ;  and  the  variety  of  cypress, 
willow,  fir,  and  flowering  shrubs  of  all  kinds,  mingled 
with  the  tombs  and  monuments,  which  are  in  great  num- 
ber, and  of  every  form  and  size,  gives  it  the  appearance 
of  a  picturesque  garden,  as  agreeable  to  the  eye  as  its 
associations  are  interesting  to  the  heart  and  mind.  I 
quitted  it  with  great  regret. 

*  *  •  *  • 

The  more  I  see  of  French  tragedy  and  tragic  acting, 
the  more  strongly  am  I  confirmed  in  my  ill  opinion  of 
both.  I  have  seen  Bernard,  whom  many  people  consider 
equal  to  Talma ;  but  he  is  as  ranting,  as  whining,  in  a 
word,  as  totally  out  of  nature,  as  his  more  celebrated 
rival.  I  do  not — I  cannot  understand  how'  this  style  is 
tolerated  and  admired — ^the  more  so  as  their  comedy  is 
as  natural  as  their  serious  acting  is  the  reverse.  Grimm 
was  half  of  opinion  that  French  tragedy  should  be  written 
in  prose;  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  think  so  too — at 
least,  I  should  like  to  see  the  experiment  fairly  made,  of 
a  story  deeply  tragic  being  well  and  powerfully  drama- 
tised in  prose,  and  acted  as  naturally  as  they  act  their 
comic  pieces.  Even  in  our  language,  notwithstanding 
our  blank  verse,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  .whether  the  Game- 
ster, and  some  of  Lillo's  tragedies,  which  are  in  prose,  be 
not  among  the  most  powerfully  afibcting  of  any  we  have. 
The  recollection  I  have  of  Kemble  and  Mrs.  Siddons  in* 
the  last  scene  of  the  Gamester  makes  me  very  sure  that 
turn  I  could  not  bear  to  sit  it  out.    When  should  I  have 
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oceisioii  ta  Bay  irf  a  French  tragedy — at  least  in  tbe^ 
saoie  sense?  These  plays  have  the  happy  faculty  of 
anitiDg  great  Yehemence  and  gmt  ccddness.   To  hear 

Kings  rave  in  couplets,  and  maids  sigh  in  rhyme,** 

is  to  me  something  yrotse  than  dull.  The  monotonous 

caesura — the  jingling  rhyme— annoy  my  ear  as  much  as 

the  total  absence  of  every  thing  like  nature  revolts 

nxf  understanding.   I  can  compare  the  representation 

of  a  French  tragedy  to  nothing  but  the  painting  on 

a  Chinese  screen,  infinitely   heightened  and  over- 

chargedy  but  at  the  same  time  cold,  tame,  and  feeble. 

If  the  French  wish  to  keep  up  the  reputation  of  their 

tragic  poets,  they  ought  to  keep  them  in  the  library,  and 

never  suffer  them  to  approach  the  stage.   I  have  never 

seen  any  even  of  their  first  pieces  acted,  without  having . 

my  attention  completely  drawn  from  the  beauties  of  the, 

poetry  by  "  the  furious  tame"  of  the  acting,  and  the  want 

of  nature  and  of  dramatic  interest  in  their  structure  and 

versification. 

♦  ♦  ♦  •  • 

I  had  heard  so  much  of  "  La  Vestale"  that  I  was  re- 
solved  to  see  it  the  first  time  it  was  played,  and  I  saw  it 
last  night  accordingly.  The  poetry  of  the  opera  is  by- 
Id.  de  Jouy  ;  and  as  far  as  I  could  distinguish  through  the 
the  storm  of  sound  in  which  it  was  enveloped,  it  is  of 
much  merit.  The  story,  which  is  of  the  deepest  interest, 
is  well  dramatized,  and  was,  in  the  principal  character  at 
least,  powerfully  acted :— that  is,  it  is  well  put  into  action, 
with  the  exception— a  great  one,  no  doubt — of  the  ca- 
tastrophe. After  the  Vestal  is  buried  alive,  her  lover 
comes  with  a  band  of  armed  m«i,  and  rescues  her. 
Vesta  then  tokens  her  forgiveness  by  sending  down 
sacred  fire  to  consume  the  veils  of  the  victim,  and  more- 
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cfwetf  as  the  High  Priest  declares,  sawtions  her  iimoa 
with  her  loter,  to  whom  her  hand  is  given  accordisgljs 
like  that  of  the  young  lady  at  the  end  of  a  farce.  Thia 
surely  is  marring  the  effect  of  the  truly  tragic  story,  which 
in  the  former  parts  of  the  piece  is  so  powerfully  givm. 
In  the  ballet  on  this  subject,  which  Lady  Morgan  de- 
scribes as  the  object  of  so  much  enthusiasm  at  Milan,  the 
Vestal  is  not  rescued,  and  so  the  dramatic  interest  of  the 
piece  undoubtedly  demands : — ^but  this  is  one  of  those  sa* 
crifices  to  biensiance"  which  is  made  lest  delicate 
nerves  should  be  too  much  afi^cted  by  a  nearer  approach 
to  the  misery  and  horror  of  the  reality.  I  can  only  say  that 
such  persons  ought  not  to  come  to  a  tragedy ;  for,  unless 
a  tragedy  be  deep  and  powerfully  affecting,  it  is  the 
dullest  of  all  things.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  story  has 
-enter  been  dramatized  as  a  play.  I  wonder  at  it ;  for  I 
do  not  know  that  I  ever  met  with  a  subject  more  sus- 
ceptible of  the  highest  beauties  of  tragic  poetry,  both 
D^ble  and  pathetic.  Even  with  the  want  of  nature  of 
all  operas,  and  the  disagreeable  character  of  this  music  in 
particular,  the  interest  which  the  progress  of  this  piece 
excited  in  me  was  most  powerful  and  engrossing. 

French  serious  music  I  detest ;  and  that  of  the  Vestale 
has  nothing  to  cause  an  exception  in  its  favour.  Nothing 
can  be  more  true  than  the  punning  character  given  to  it 
by  the  facetious  Mr.  Fudge : 

Yon  may  call  it  the  music,  says  Bob,  of  the  spear$. 

For  I'm  cursed  if  each  note  of  it  does  not  run  thro'  one— 

/ 

The  dilettante  in  Mrs.  Cowley's  play,  who  would  not 
marry  a  girl  because  she  was  not  fond  of  a  cra$h,  would 
have  been  gratified  to  his  heart's  content ;  for  any  thing 
like  the  noise  1  never  heard :  I  did  not  think  the  power 
of  cat-gut  and  horsehair  could  go  so  far. 

French  dancing  ia  confessedly  unrivalled.  Here 
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eren  the  figurantes  can  dnoe»  which  is  an  adnuitage 
we  hare  not  in  London:  they  are  not  emnposed  of  the 
maimed  and  the  halt,  as  the  troop  which  fills  our  <q>eni 
stage  appears  to  be.  I  thinli,  when  we  treat  for  Bias 
and  Noblet  so  liberally,  they  ought  to  tivow  a  dozen  or 
two  figurantes  into  the  bargain. 

Last  night  was  the  first  opportunity  I  had  had  of 
aeemg^Bigof^ni.  The  ballet  was  Nina,  her  first  and 
favomite  part,  and  she  acted  it,  eertainly,  incomparably. 
I  had  no  expectation  of  seeing  such  ading  in  an  Cfwnra 
dancer.  Nothing  can  possibly  be  more  powerAil  than 
the  representation  of  madness  tlnroughout.  It  is  a 
strange  inconsistency  in  the  French  that  they  should 
have  mck  repngnance  to  see  any  thing  at  all  approaching 
to  tiie  horrible  represented  in  atragedy,  while  here  tbqr 
enjoy  and  applaud  the  most  awful  of  human  calamities, 
gnen  with  a  force  and  fidelity  almost  terrible.  I  prefor 
Bigottini  vren  to  Bias :  there  is  a  qaiet  perfeetioih  a 
sort  at  mattOT-of-course  excdlenoe  about  her,  whi<$h 
raises  her  abore  even  her  delightftil  competitor.  I  re- 
gret »»ch  that  she  never  comes  to  Eng^nd* 

•  *  *  *  • 

Tlie  pictures  of  the  French  school  at  ibe  Louvre,  are 
placed  aft  the  entrance  of  the  gallery,  and  it  is  wisely 
dMe:  they  would  appear  to  very  ill  advantage  after  the 
Flemi^  and  Italian.  There  is  something  very  tawdry 
about  most  of  these  pictures :  a  straining  at  elfect  which 
is  too  visible  to  succeed,  and  a  mass  of  colouring  which 
is  more  gaudy  than  brilliant— harsh  rather  than  pow- 
erful. Of  course,  there  are  some  exceptions  to  this; 
there  must  be,  as  Claude  Lorraine's  pictures  are  in  this 
division.  The  French  modestly  class  this  painter  among 
the  French  school,  because  he  happened  to  be  born  in 
Lorraine ;  which,  by  the  way,  did  not  then  belong  to 
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France ;  although  his  master  was  an  Italian,  he  passed 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Italy,  and  painted  entirely 
in  the  Italian  taste. 

Vemet's  pictures  also  are  some  of  them  very  beau- 
tiful ;  and,  here  and  there,  you  meet  a  fine  picture 
in  this  part  of  the  gallery,  which  strikes  you  the  more 
as  difibring  strongly  from  the  affected  and  meretricious 
style  of  those  around  it.  There  is  one  very  extra- 
ordinary picture,  which  I  found  to  be  quite  modem, 
being  the  production  of  a  young  pupil  of  David,  named 
Cochereau,  who  died  four  years  ago  at  the  age  of 
£our-and-twenty.  The  subject  is  the  "  Interieur  de 
Tateliw  d'un  peintre,  oik  Ton  voit  plusieurs  ti&ves  oc- 
cupte  de  r^tude  dn  module."  The  management  of  the 
light  is  what  renders  this  piece  so  striking ;  the  lower 
part  of  the  window  is  closed,  and  a  piece  of  linen  is 
placed  oyer  the  rest  to  throw  the  light  in  a  particular 
manner  and  degree  on  the  man  who  sits  as  model.  The 
way  in  which  the  light  is  represented  shining  through  • 
the  white  cloth  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  things 
I  have  seen  in  painting ;  I  should  conceive  it  difBcult, 
and  I  never  saw  any  thing  done  with  such  wonderful 
truth  to  Nature.  A  woman  was  copying  this  picture, 
which,  considering  the  model  is  the  figure  of  a  naked  • 
man,  strikes  nous  autres  Anglais"  as  something 
strange.  There  are  many  female  artists  copying  in  the " 
Louvre  just  now,  but  I  think  this  rather  an  odd  choice 
of  subject. 

I  was  struck  yesterday  with  two  very  beautiful  pic- 
tures, by  Philippe  Van  Dyck.  They  represent  Sarah 
presenting  Hagar  to  Abraham,  and  Abraham  turning 
Hagar  and  her  child  into  the  desert.  I  recollect  Lady 
Morgan  mentions  a  picture  she  saw,  I  think,  at  Flo- 
rence, on  the  latter  subject,  in  a  way  which  gave  me 
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great  desire  ta  see  it ;  I  should  scarcely  think  it 
beautiful  than  this.  The  utter  wretchedness  of  Hagar,— 
the  cruelty  of  Abraham,  chequered  with  shame  for 
treating  one  he  had  loved  so  brutally— the  triumphant 
malice  of  Sarah, — and  the  snarling  look  of  the  little 
Isaac  as  he  draws  back  from  the  adieus  of  Ismael,  are  all 
giTen  with  the  greatest  truth  and  talent.  I  know  few 
subjects  more  thoroughly  poetical  than  this :  I  wonder  it 
has  never  been  made  use  of  by  any  of  our  writers. 
Madame  de  Stael  has  touched  upon  it,  but  I  think  it 
capaUe  of  much  more  developement  than  is  given  to  it 
in  her  short  drama.  The  picture  of  Sarah  giving  Hagar 
to  her  husband  has  great  beauty  and  volupt^  in  the 
execution,  but  the  subject  necessarily  renders  it  inferior 
to  its  fellow. 

•  •  *  *  • 

I  haVe  not  been  much  of  late  to  the  Theatre  Frangais, 
for  I  must  confess  it  is  to  me  « joliment  ennuyeux 
and  I  do  not  like  being  bored,  even  though  it  be  being 
bored  classically :  but  last  night  I  did  go,  as  they  acted 
Iphigtoie,  and  MUe.  Duchesnois  was  the  Clytemnestre. 
Mile.  Duchesnois  has  certainly  talent,  and  I  may  say 
would,  under  other  circumstances,  have  been  a  very 
good  actress ;  but  she  has  not  force  of  genius  to  carry 
her  out  of  the  routine  of  French  established  tragedy, 
and  all  m  that  routine  I  do  consider  totally  out  of  nature, 
and  consequently  bad.  I  wish  one  could  write  sounds, 
that  I  might  convey  some  idea  of  the  inflection  of  voice 
which  is  used  in  passionate  declamation  in  French. 
The  transition  is  as  great,  and  often  almost  as  sudden 
as  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  note  of  an  ass's  bray. 
I  do  not  mean  any  thing  invidious  to  M.  M.  les  Acteurs, 
by  the  mention  of  this  respectable  quadruped ;  but  the  ex- 
clamations of     Monp^rel"  "  Qu'entends-jfe ! !"  "  Oh, 
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cWltr  cum  mnltiB  alii» que  nunc  praBterfbere  kmgQm 
est~are  io  iatoiuition  verjr  simiiar  tothe  voice  tbe  ani- 
mal afioMiaid*  SerioQ^,  the  violent  beavings  of  voice,  if 
I  may  m  esqprew  myself^  wbieii  are  nnlversaUy  wed  by 
French  tragedians,  are  so  totally  unnatural  and  extrava« 
gant^  tbat  they  give  an  air  of  ridicule  rather  than  of 
pathos  to  tbe  very  frequent  passages  in  which  they  are 
employed.  Mile.  Duchesnois  has  this  defect  quite  as 
much  as  any  of  her  fellows,  and  I  observed  that  the  higher 
she  carried  it  the  greater  was  the  apptause.  These 
people  can  know  nothing  of  tragedy  in  real  life,  or  they 
would  not  think  that  it  ought  to  be  so  representsd  on 
the  stage. 

Hie  Iphig^nie  has  some  beautlAil  verses,  but  it  is  on 
the  whole  exceedingly  tiresome.  I  know  the  French 
would  call  me  Goth,  Hun,  and  what  not,  for  saying 
this;  but  to  a  person  who  has  been  accustomed  to 
Sbakspeare  and  Otway,  I  aver,  meo  periculo,  tbat  the 
best  French  tragedies  are  tedious — It  is  the  nature  of 
the  beast,'* — it  is  in  the  structure,  in  the  grain  of  plays 
formed  on  this  model  to  be  wearisome,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  nine  out  of  ten  impartial  persons,  not  being 
FVench,  will  say  the  same ;  that  is,  they  would  say  the 
same  if  they  would  speak  honestly ;  which  is  to  be  qaee« 
tioned ;  for  it  is  astonishing  what  the  prestige  of  a 
name  does,  and  how  many  people  who  have  been  bored 
to  death  during  the  representation,  would  not  have  cou- 
rage tosaythatthey  thought  RacineorComeiDe  tiresMie. 
•  *  *  •  * 

I  paid  my  farewell  visit  to  the  Louvre  yesterday. 
Being  Sunday,  it  was  a  public  day,  and  the  galleries 
were  crowded  with  all  sorts  and  ranks  of  people.  The 
Louvre  is  open  only  twice  a  ^^k  to  the  French,  whereas 
it  may  be  seen  by  foreigners  every  day  except  Mondi^. 
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It  18  idaiB  what  is  the  eauae  of  this  hoqpitaUe  disttfte* 
tion ;  mmeljf  that  foreigners  are  birds  of  paaoage,  and 
iBay  he  i^esied  for  time^  whereas  the  French  have 
always  opportunities  of  seeing  it.   I  think,  if  any  dis- 
tinction of  this  kind  were  made  at  our  public  institutions 
(if  we  have  any  which  can  be  mentioned- with  this,) 
John  Bull  would  grumble  not  a  little.   But  without 
grangtlas  length,  I  look  on  our  manner  of  conducting  the 
few  establishments  we  have  as  sordid  and  disgracefM 
when  contrasted  with  what  is  done  here.'  The  British 
Museum  is  the  cmly  collection  that  you  do  not  pay  to  see ; 
and  before  you  can  get  in  there  you  we  obliged  to  hare 
an  order,  which,  there  is  so  much  difficulty  in  procuring^ 
that  it  would  seem  the  object  of  the  institution  was  to 
keep  its  contents  secluded  from  the  eyes  of  all  men* 
To  every  other  collection,  I  believe,  without  exceptim^ 
you  are  obliged  to  pay  your  way,  which  efi^ctually  pre« 
chides  all  the  poorer  classes  from  any  enjoyment  in 
them.    The  consequence  is,  that  instead  of  a  taste 
for  the  arts  being  spread  to  the  very  lowest  of  the 
pec^e,  it  is  confined  to  those  who  have  shillings  ^ad 
half-crowns  to  spare,  while  the  ^*  voxxot  are  compelled  to 
confine  their  curiosity  to  gazing  at  the  contents  of 
Mr.  Humphreys'  shop  window. 

This  never  struck  me  so  forcibly  as  yesterday,  when 
the  great  gallary  of  the  Louvre  was  thronged  with  people 
of  all  ranks,  many  of  whom  were  of  the  very  lowest ; 
end  they  all  took  an  interest  and  delight  in  the  beauties 
around  them,  which  was  quite  manifest,  and  I  confess 
to  me  very  gratifying.  It  is  strange,  that  with  our  popu* 
lar  form  of  govermnent,  all  our  pleasurable  institutions 
should  be  so  aristocratic.  I  am  sure  any  one  of  common 
feeling,  who  mw  a  scene  like  that  of  yesterday ;  wfaeiPt 
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tlftose  who,  during  the  week,  earn  their  bread  literally 
by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  enjoyed  gratification  of  the 
most  exalted  kind,  and  that  with  as  much  order  and  de- 
corum as  could  be  shewn  by  the  highest  bred ;  any  one, 
I  say,  who  witnessed  this  could  not  but  lament  and  condemn 
the  narrow-minded  and  exclusive  spirit  which  debars 
the  poor  from  i^U  participation  in  pleasures  of  this  kind 
in  England.  It  will  be  urged,  that  otir  common  people 
would  not  enjoy  these  things ;  that  a  London  labourer 
would  rather  sot  away  his  Sunday  in  an  alehouse,  than 
go  with  his  wife  and  children  to  see  works  of  art ;  but 
are  not  these  low  and  degrading  tastes  in  great  measure 
caused  by  the  impossibility  of  his  enjoying  every  other  t 
Is  not  the  encouragement  given  in  France  to  gratifica- 
tion of  this  kind  one  great  cause  why  the  desire  for  that 
gratification  exists  ?  and  if  this  encouragement  and  per- 
mission were  to  cease,  would  not  the  working  classes  of 
Paris  soon  sink  into  those  habits  which  are  such  a  re- 
proach to  our  commonality?—!  think  they  would — ^I think 
the  intellectual  tastes,  which  are  so  striking  to  an  Eng. 
lishman  in  the  lower  orders  here,  are  principally  caused  by 
the  many  avenues  which  are  open  to  their  being  indulged; 
Itnd  I  see  no  reason  why  the  same  causes  should  not 
produce  the  same  effects  in  England. 

I  lingered  in  the  Louvre  yesterday  till  it  was  closed. 
I  felt  very  great  regret  at  leaving  for  the  last  time  this 
really  magnificent  institution.  I  paused  again  and  again 
before  my  favourite  pictures,  and  took  leave  of  them 
almost  as  I  would  from  old  friends.  Perhaps  this  may  be 
considered  romantic  or  affected  ;  but  I  have  derived  such 
enjoyment  from  the  Louvre — I  have  so  much  admired  its 
arrangements  and  regulations  of  every  kind,  and  the  col- 
lections it  contains  have  made  so  strong  and  vivid  an  im- 
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pressioiioii  my  mind,  that  it  was  with  no  oommon  feelings 
that  I  crossed  its  threshold  for  the  last  time.  Alas  1  alas  1 
when  shall  we  see  a  thing  like  this  in  Lmdon ! 


LETTER  OF" AN  ADVENTURER 

TO  ABT  OBJECT  OF  EARLY  ATTACHMENT— WniTTBBT  ON 
THE  NIGHT  BEFOHS  HIS  EXECUTION. 

You  will  start  at  sight  of  this  writing,  with  a  sensa- 
tion of  pain :  yet  you  will  not  at  first  recollect  to  whom 
it  belongs.  The  characters  resemble  some  which  you 
<Mice  traced  with  delight,  but  they  have  lost  their  former 
freedom  and  strength. 

I  know  exactly  the  hour  at  which  this  will  reach  you — 
seven  in  the  evening.  How  often  at  J;hat  hour  have  we 
together  inquired  for  letters,  at  the  little  shop  near  the 
church.  You  are  sitting  at  your  tea-table,  encompassed 
by  your  two  rosy  boys,  your  smiling  fairy  girl,  and  your 
^u^ilent  husband.  How  well  I  know  the  room  in  the 
Parsonage.  I  see  the  green  curtains,  the  blazing  hearth, 
and  the  print  of  the  Transfiguration  over  the  chimney- 
piece.  You  perceive,  that  I  am  acquainted  with  all 
your  habits ;  but  you  have  long-lost  sight  of  fne:  you 
do  not  even  know  the  name  which  I  now  bear,  and 
which  you  would  to-m<OTOw  read  in  the  papers  with 
indifference,  but  for  the  sheet  which  now  trembles  in 
your  hand. 

A  glance  at  the  end  will  exjdain  all,  and  awaken  some 
scorching  sparks  of  a  flame,  which,  ten  years  ago,  was 
light  to  your  path,  and  warmth  to  your  heart.  Oh  ! 
Mary,  during  those  years,  on  what  waves  have  I  been 
tossed!    But  I  can  accuse^no  one:  the  tempest  was 
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ndted  by  nq^idf  .  Yet  when  about  to  phuge  into  the 
abyw  of  death  ;  it  is  indeed  a  oonacdation  to  reflect,  that 
no  parents  surme  to  shudder  at  my  infamy,  and  that 
you  have  glided  calmly  along  on  gentle  and  sunny  streams, 
far  from  the  lightning  and  the  hurricane. 

It  would  be  a  vile  selfishness  to  wring  your  kind 
heart  with  my  hateful  tale,  if  I  were  not  anxious  to 
bequeath  an  inddible  lesson  to  your  children.  Y(mr 
children !  How  these  simple  words  make  my  hand  shake — 
what  vain  r^ets,  what  deliciousness  of  once  well- 
founded  hope  do  they  not  conjure  forth  before  my  aching 
sight !  Your  children !  Is  it  possible  that  I  am  living — 
such  as  now  I  am— I,  who  mi^t  once  have  bera  their 
father? 

Do  you  remember  the  night  when  we  parted  t  We 
walked  from  your  father's  house  along  the  path  that 
winds  hj  the  lake :  the  moon  was  at  her  full— that  moon, 
which  gleamed  so  sadly  on  me  then— on  which  I  have 
never  since  had  the  heart  to  gaze. 

Two  days  brought  me  to  London ;  to  an  inn  near  the 
prison,  where  I  am  now  immured.  How  rapturous  was 
my  first  glimpse  of  the  capital :  it  seemed  the  very  at- 
mosphere I  was  bom  to  breathe.  My  enjoyment  of  its 
splendours  was  heightened,  too,  the  sweet  expectation 
of  soon  sharing  them  in  your  society.  For  the  first  seven 
months  I  sent  you  a  regular  and  faithful  detail  of  all  my 
feelings  and  actions  ;  the  tenth  was  to  have  returned  me 
to  Westmerdand :  how  eagerly  I  used  to  look  forward 
to  it ! — but  it  came  to  you  without  me. 

You  cannot  fail  to  remember  one  person,  whom  I 
painted  to  you  in  cdours  the  most  glowing.  I  early 
regarded  him  with  a  sort  of  instinctive  admiration  ;  for 
he  was  one  of  thocfe  remarkable  men  of  whom  we  en- 
counter only  two  or  three  in  the  course  of  a  life.  His 
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figure  was  el^nt  and  noble ;  but  his  features— it  is  dif- 
ficult to  express  the  union  which  they  comprised  of  in- 
tdligence,  sensibility,  candour,  firmness,— embellished 
by  a  peculiar  versatility,  freedom,  and  complacency  of 
address,  which  the  oldest  pupils  of  refinement  rarely 
possess,  and  irresistibly  fascinating  to  an  unpractised 
eye.  Great  attention  was  paid  to  him  by  all,  for  he 
was  particularly  active  and  skilful  in  the  minutias  ot 
oflke.  Gradually  he  observed  me;  apologized  very 
effectually  tor  some  of  my  inaccuracies,  and  said  I 
should  gratify  him  by  an  application  on  any  difficulty. 
One  day,  he  mentioned  in  a  casual  manner,  that  he 
was  going  to  support  the  new  play  of  a  friend,  and 
asked  me  to  take  one  of  his  orders,  and  accompany 
him.*  We  dined  at  his  chambers :  here  he  led  me  to 
speak  of  my  affisdrs,  my  wishes,  my  home, — subjects  on 
which  I  had  long  been  condemned  to  silence,  and  on 
whidi  I  burned  to  dilate.  He  knew  every  spot  about 
Ambleside ;  shewed  me  some  beautiful  sketches  he  had 
taken  there.  You  may  conceive  how  this  expanded  my 
heart.  In  the  course  of  the  night  he  introduced  me  to 
the  Grreen-room :  the  successful  author  insisted  on  our 
supping  with  him :  we  met  several  men  of  wit,  litera- 
ture, and  fashion ;  and,  amidst  the  flow  of  wine  and  of 
aoal,  I  fancied  myself  the  inbabitaDt  of  a  new  world. 
We  grew  very  intimate.  His  conversation  was  inex- 
haustiUy  rich :  he  had  seized  with  ample  grasp  on  all 
the  broader  outlines  of  miture  and  society,  yet  their 
most  trivial  features  were  equally  revealed  to  him.  I 
had  hitiberto  studied  books  alcme,  and  these  superficially : 
he  poured  a  flood  of  living  light  upon  my  mind.  On  one 
topic,  indeed,  we  differed  at  first— I  dread  to  add,  that  it 
was  oniy-at  first.  He  crf^ten  descanted  on  the  credulity^  of 
mankind,— on  bigotry,  prejudice,  superstition,— the  craf- 
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tiness  of  priesthood,  and  the  evidence  of  the  senses. 
Insensibly  I  imbibed  the  contagion :  my  misfortune  or 
my  error  had  been,  that  I  had  never  mastered  the  histo^ 
rical  proofs  of  Christianity :  I  had  breathed  it  in  child- 
hood, as  the  air  around  me :  my  belief  was  only  built  on 
the  foundation  of  feeling,  example,  opinion.  Through 
this  breach  he  assailed,  and  conquered  me.  His  learning 
was  very  extensive,  and  I  could  make  but  few  replies 
to  it  on  recorded  facts.  On  natural  religion  (to  use  his 
own  term)  he  expatiated  with  eager  eloquence  ;  until  I 
was  at  length  persuaded  that  I  had  never  before  felt  the 
force  of  genuine  piety and  from  that  moment  I  was 
never  actuated  by  any. 

I  write  largely  of  this  man,  for  he  was  the  hinge 
on  which  my  fate  has  turned.  I  had  occasionally 
heard  him  allude  to  a  sister,  who  was  a  teacher  of 
music.  My  task  was  one  day  finished  earlier  than 
usual,  while  much  remained  on  his  hands:  he  was  to 
have  spent  the  evening  with  her,  but  now  was  unable : 
he  asked  me  to  leave  his  excuse  at  her  lodgings,  which 
lay  on  my  walk  homewards.  I  intended  merely  to  leave 
the  message  at  the  door,  but  the  servant  insisted  on 
conducting  me  up  stairs.  The  apartment  was  one  of 
those  sanctuaries,  which  instantly  whisper  that  we  are 
treading  a  superior  ground ;— exhibiting  in  varied  forms 
those  graceful  touches  of  an  inventive  taste,  which  are 
often  sought  in  vain  amid  scenes  of  more  costly  splendour. 
From  that  day  you  never  received  more  than  one  chilling 
letter  from  me ;  duped,  capricious,  sensual  fool  that  I 
was,  what  have  I  not  lost !  Not  you  alone,  but  every 
charm  of  this  world,  and  in  the  next  

Adelaide  was  not  a  woman  to  be  described ;  you  should 
have  seen  her :  yet  to  see  her  was  not  to  know  her ;  al- 
ways fleeting  from  the  view  and  touch  of  observance,  she 
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was  ever  presenting  hmdf  as  a  new  being.  She  was 
not  the  most  beautiful  woman  I  ever  saw,  but  she  was 
more — she  was  genius  and  sensibility  embodied ;  all  her 
looks,  words,  and  gestures  were  emotions ;  there  was  an 
intense  animation  in  her  nature,  which  communicated 
sparks  of  life  to  every  object  that  crossed  her  path.  You 
smiled,  you  admired,  you  sighed,  you  forgot  your  exists 
ence,  during  a  minute  of  her  conversation.  Intrepidity 
was  a  prominent  ingredient  in  her  composition,  though 
not  the  most  attractive  one.  She  would  launch  forth  into 
the  boldest,  bitterest  ironies  against  falsehood,  folly,  cor- 
ruption, perverted  talents ;  and  then  would  abruptly  ex- 
claim, I  am  drawing  my  own  portrait."  But  in  this 
die  spoke  to  one  who  could  not  believe.  Why  am  I  so  te- 
dious ? — caught  the  wildness  of  W  spirit.-  —Her  brother, 
at  first,  treated  my  raptures  with  indifference,  insinuat- 
ing the  imprudence  of  an  early  union  with  a  portionless 
orphan.  This  only  fanned  my  flame.  At  length  he  con- 
sented with  seeming  reluctance ;  and,  on  the  strength  of 
our  approaching  relationship,  condescended  to  borrow  a 
thousand  pounds  of  me,  which  were  to  be  repaid  in  a 
month ;  and,  in  the  interim,  were  to  rescue  from  the  hor- 
rors of  a  prison  an  afflicted  friend  of  his  bosom.  The  day 
was  fixed  for  our  marriage,  and  my  five  thousand  pounds 
were  settled  on  her.  But  my  fever  of  delight  was  ar- 
rested by  the  following  letter,  which  is  engraven  on  my 
memory  to  the  minutest  syllable  ;  a  feeble  sketch  of  the 
most  extraordinary  person  I  ever  beheld. 

"  Our  acquaintance  commenced  with  an  apology  for 
my  brother's  absence.  Is  it  to  end  in  the  same  manner? 
He  is  very — ^very  sorry  that  he  cannot  have  the  pleasure 
of  giving  me  away ;  his  indisposition  is  peculiar — he 
sailed  yesterday  in  the  good  ship  Foresight  for  New  York, 
there  to  be  metamorphosed  into  a  sober  citizen.    He  is 
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Mten  hence  by  a  sligfat  accident — ^be  not  alarmed — he 
does  not  depart  destitute,  having  relieved  the  establish- 
ment  of  thirteen  thousand  pounds,  and  carrying  with  him, 
also,  the  one  you  so  generously  vouchsafed  him.  His 
friend  has  no  longer  any  occasion  for  it,  and  it  may  serve 
the  cause  of  benevolence  in  the  New  World. 

**  Were  you  ever  out  of  England  ?  Another  time,  sus- 
pect a  female  of  twenty-seven,  who  prefers  the  innate 
principle  to  all  revelation,  and  keeps  Voltaire  on  her 
dressing-table.  But  to  business — ^how  shall  I  begin  I 
You  have  been  grossly  blinded ;  let  me  now  remove  the 
bandage.— Seven  years  have  vanished  since  the  sun 
smiled  on  Adelaide,  the  happiest  girl  in  Geneva:  your 
friend  and  I  were  play-mates,  fellow-students,  insepara- 
ble firom  infancy.  Hie  futher  was  a  professor  in  the 
University,  the  sympathetic  friend  of  Gibbon,— chemist, 
political  economist,  and  metaphysician ;  a  Calvinist  in 
the  pulpit,  and  (shall  I  say  it?)  a  Deist  in  his  closet. 
Philip  flourished  under  his  auspices-^  beautiful  plant  in 
spite  of  the  soil ;  and,  on  his  death,  might  have  succeeded 
to  the  vacant  chair,  had  not  his  principles— or  his  want 
of  principles— been  more  than  suspected.  Then  the  frank 
and  unstained  youth  made  his  first  appearance  in  the 
character  of  Hypocrite,  and  has  since  sustained  the  part 
with  infinite  success  on  various  theatres.  We  were  both 
sanguine  spirits,  doting  on  each  other ;  well  accomplished, 
too,  and  longing  to  see  the  world.  We  agi*eed  to  start, 
and  try  our  fortunes  in  a  freer  air.  We  were  to  be 
married  as  soon  as  Mont  Blanc  had  dwindled  in  the 
distance.  .  I  firmly  believe  he  was  as  much  in  earnest  as 
myself,— but  that  is  past.  After  wandering  over  many 
a  blooming  and  scented  path — the  flowers  of  nature  fast 
fading  with  the  innocence  of  our  hearts— we  found  our- 
selves in  England,  grown  rich  in  pride,  talent,  voluptu- 
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ouanessy  scorn,  and  indlfferenoe  to  all  Tirtae.  He  eaiij 
marked  you  out  for  an  easy  |irize ;  felt  your  pulse  at  jJay 
through  the  medium  of  an  asBociate,-*but  reserved  your 
catastroidie  for  nqr  abilities.  Brokm-hearted,  iMunpered, 
the  tdave  of  artificial  wants,  I  readily  agreed  to  play  the 
game  of  mercantile  matrimony.  It  was  settled  that  he 
should  extract  his  thousand  from  your  softer  moments ; 
then  you  were  to  be  left  my  prey,  and  Philip  add  I  were 
to  part  for  ever ;  not  that  our  affection  was  exhausted^ 
but  our  esteem  !— it  was  agony  to  witness  such  mutual 
debaseomitr— every  ^^aiiee  at  each  other  was  a  reproach 
on  purer  days. 

For  myfelf,  I  claim  no  credit  in  disentangling  youf 
maze ;  It  is  mere  selfishness.  I  eonsid^^  that  the  first 
day  of  our  union  would  be  the  last  of  our  friendship ;  in 
a  short  week  you  would  have  awaked  to  galling  realities^ 
a  hating,  despising,  deluded,  blasted  husband.  I  fancied, 
too,  that  you  loved  irf  me  the  expiring  beams  of  some 
noble  qualities,  and  I  was  interested  by  your  candour, 
your  liberality,  and  that  fervour  of  feeling,  which  once 
glowed  in  my  own  bosom,  a  clear,  and  cheering  fire,  but  is 
now  the  pale  flash  of  delirium,  piercing  for  an  instant 
the  gloom  of  remorse,  only  to  discover  its  horrors. 

If  you  can  resolve  never  to  make  the  faintest  alhisioa 
to  what  is  past,  dine  with  me  to-morrow.** 

I  went  to  her  again — and  again. 

My  intimacy  with  Philip  naturally  induced  some  sus- 
picions of  connivance  in  his  fraud  on  our  establishmmt^ 
and  I  was  recommended  to  resign.  Indignant,  disgusted, 
relaxed  by  the  fascinations  of  my  enchantress,  lentered  a 
new  path,  and  commenced  gamester.  The  pupil  of  Ade- 
hiide,  I  devoted  myself  to  acquire  the  minor  points  of  ad<- 
dress  and  management  :—4he  was  a  most  skilful  anatomist 
of  the  human  breast,  and  had  dived  deeply  into  all  the 
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modes  of  exislenoe.  Grown,  at  length,  an  adept  in  power- 
fill  calcalations,  in  what  she  called  the  {Aikwophy  of 
finesse,  had  I  also  been  possessed  of  wealth  mid  name,  I 
might  still  hare  flkNirished  a  reputable  and  distmguidied 
practitioner  of  gaming ;  but  the  known  insufficiency  of  my 
means  to  answer  any  sudden  and  exorbitant  demand  sub- 
jeeled  me  to  unjust  surmises  of  intrigue.  I  had,  then^ 
nothing  to  conceal,  and  my  carelessness  of  appearances 
created  the  very  conjectures  to  which  it  ought  to  have 
been  an  antidote. 

Calling  one  morning  at  Adelaide's  residence,  I  was 
shocked  to  hear  that  she  had  abruptly  quitted  it,  without 
leaving  the  slightest  clue  to  her  next  resort.  I  sought 
her  every  where  in  vain.  But  her  loss  did  not  afflict  me 
very  severely:  it  is  the  curse  of  the  vicious  that  even 
their  attachments  are  fragile,  and  the  edge  of  my  feelings 
had  already  been  blunted  by  dissipation. 

What  course  was  I  now  to  pursiie  ?  Utterly  reduced  in 
means,  I  applied  to  an  acquaintance  who  was  connected 
with  the  daily  press :  he  procured  me  an  appointment  to 
report  police  intelligence.  My  profits  were  smaU,  but  my 
curiosity  was  amply  gratified ;  I  became  conversant  with 
the  desperate  characters  whose  crimes  I  recorded,  and  was 
no  ineloquent  historian  of  schemes  which  I  was  soon  to 
share.  Indeed,  to  me  it  was  only  a  higher  graduation  in 
the  school  of  artifice.  But  I  grew  weary  <rf  the  labour  of 
my  emjdoyment ;  I  resigned,  and  passed  in  rapid  suc- 
cession to  be  the  purveyor  of  burlettas  for  a  minor  theatre, 
cl«rk  in  a  lottery-office,  and  marker  at  a  billiard-table. 
Debauched  habits,  however,  and  the  worm  within,  which 
I  had  n#  yet  succeeded  in  stifling,  now  condramed  me  to 
a  long  illness,  and  I  passed  three  months  in  a  miserable 
garret  in  Sherrard-street.  A  dispensary  physician,  who 
attended  me,  was  interested  by  my  conversation,  and 


offerod  io  obtain  for  me,  on  nay  reooTery,  a  correctorehip 
in  a  prmting-offiee.  I  gratrfully  accepted  his  proposal. 
Bmi  just  as  I  recovered  my  health,  I  received  an  anony- 
moos  note,  enclosing  an  hundred  pounds  with  only  these 
few  words,  to  me  too  full  of  meaning,  <^  You  a  kmgy  amd 

With  this  supply  I  went  to  Paris.  There  I  spent  a 
year  in  improvement  under  consummate  artists :  in  that 
circle  I  was  a  mere  novice.  With  a  new  name,  a  new 
language,  almost  with  a  new  face,  I  then  opened  a  cam- 
paign in  London.  My  abilities  were  too  enlarged  to  be 
content  with  a  single  sphere  of  action  ;  at  home,  I  prac- 
tised one  of  the  most  delicate  subdivisions  of  forgery  ; 
ainroad,  I  often  mixed  in  splendid  assemblies,  never  a 
vulgar  dejnredator,  and,  aided  by  dress  and  manners, 
which  were  more  than  presentable,  I  was  caressed  as 
an  elegant  foreigner.  I  gained  some  brilliant  prizes 
with  a  skill,  ease,  and  resolution^  of  which  you  are 
happy  in  having  no  conception.  My  tact  was,  to  be  very 
constantly  seen,  to  place  myself  very  forward,  but  to 
attempt  very  rarely,  only  great  objects,  and  nev^  unless 
Absolutely  secure.  I  was  amassing  considerable  sums, 
and  dreamed  of  purchasing  nobility  and  an  estate  under 
Italian  skies, — ^But  our  forging  cmnexions  became  too 
extensive,  I  was  belayed,  and  in  four  hours  am  to 
breathe  my  last. 

Two  singular  coincidences  I  must  not  omit:  such  as 
often  occur  to  the  actors  of  agitated  scenes,  but  which, 
in  a  fictitious  narrative,  you  would  regard  with  incre- 
dulity. An  Irishman,  to  whom  I  was  deeply  indebted 
for  aid  in  our  mutual  pursuits,  was  tried  at  Appleby  for 
secreting  notes  from  the  coach-office.  He  was  a  man 
of  fine  talents,  and  a  kind  heart,  worthy  of  better  things. 
I  came  down  to  endeavour  to  prove  an  alibi  for  him. 
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but  in  vain.  But  on  tbat  day,  whOe  I  was  standing 
in  the  inn-yard,  a  chaise  drove  up,  containing  yourself 
and  your  husband.  You  had  been  married  on  tbat  very 
morning.  You  looked  calmly  on  my  altered  features, 
little  recognising  in  my  faded  and  iron  cheek  the  face 
on  which  you  had  so  often  gazed  with  confidence  and 
fondness.  What  havoc  does  vice  make  on  the  counte- 
nance of  her  votaries ! 

Again.  Returning  once  from  the  York  races,  I  passed  , 
the  night  in  a  small  inn  at  Bawtry.  Descending  the 
stairs  the  next  morning,  I  was  arrested  by  a  faint  groan 
issuing  from  a  mean  room,  the  door  of  which  was  not 
quite  closed.  On  a  coarse  bed  lay  a  figure,  the  convul- 
sions of  which  strongly  agitated  the  clothes  that  covered 
it.  What  a  spectacle  was  there  disclosed! — a  face,  the 
hollowness  of  which  would,  at  any  time,  have  shocked, 
but  a  ghastly  blackness  was,  now  stealing  over  it,  and 
the  sunken  eyes  were  glassy  and  fixed.  He  grasped  my 
arm  with  a  force  that  made  me  shudder,  and  hastily 
drew  a  pocket-book  from  beneath  the  pillow.  It  was  of 
foreign  construction,  such  as  I  had  often  remarked  in 
the  hands  of  Philip — and  Philip  he  was,  if  identity  could 
exist  between  that  brilliant  being  and  the  loathsome 
form  which  now  quivered  before  me  on  the  rack  of  death. 
I  pressed  him  to  speak ;  it  was  too  late.  I  placed  a 
pencil  in  his  icy  hand,  and  opened  a  leaf.  He  looked  at 
me,  for  a  minute,  with  eyes  that  spoke  volumes  through 
the  mist  which  was  fast  enveloping  them,  and  wrung  my 
hand  with  an  ecstasy  of  bitterness  and  despair— then 
scrawled  these  trembling  words:  I  do  not  ask  your 
pardcm— what  is  the  forgiveness  of  a  mortal  to  one 
hast^ing  to  hell.  Arsenic  is  in  my  veins.  Adelaide— 
a  ring  in  the  book— give  to  Adelaide."  Philip !  where 
will  our  next  meeting  be  ? 
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Carried  by  my  voc&tkm  to  a  cmeert  given  at  White- 
hall to  the  Royal  Visitors,  I  was  astonished  by  the  never- 
to-be-f<n*gotten  figure  of  Adelaide,  in  all  the  pride  ct 
beauty  and  decoration;  she  was  inhaling  the  whispers 
of  a  Russian  general.  With  a  dexterity  that  duded 
notice,  I  slipped  into  her  reticule  an  envelope,  which  I 
had  always  carried  since  my  interview  with  Philip :  it 
contained  the  ring,  and  his  fate.  She  is  now  in  Peters- 
burgh,  the  mother  of  princes,  or  pacing  a  midnight  alley. 

I  wonder  how  I  can  detail  so  minutely  the  tragedy  of 
others,  when  my  own  is  all  but  concluded.  I  feel  a  ter- 
rible indifference^all  earthly  pangs  seem  extinguished 
in  the  blaze  of  that  eternal  horizon  which  is  frowning 
on  me. 

I  could  write  on  to  you  for  ever,  dreaming  that  I  had 
still  years  left  for  repentance,  for  innocence.  My  boyish 
days,  the  green  fields  I  loved  so  well,  our  sweet  village, 
the  kind  faces  that  smiled  on  me  so  t^derly,  my  father, 
my  mother, — -yoK,— fdl,  all  are  rushing  before  me,  and  is 
it  possible  that  I  am  heref  I  seem  to  forget  all  the  life 
between. 

St.  PauVs  clock  is  striking  five : — how  often  the  clock 
of  Grasmere  has  roused  me  to  happiness  and  sun-rise  at 
this  hour  I — I  hear  the  hammering  of  the  scafibld.  Oh, 
Mary  Pray  for  me — ^Pray  for  me. 


Mb.  JOHN  LOCKE  and  YOUNG  MATERIALISM; 

A  METAPHYSICAL  ROMANCE. 

One  evening  late  in  November,  as  Mr.  John  Locke, 
the  celebrated  philosopher,  was  sitting  by  his  study-fire, 
biting  the  end  of  his  pen,  and  revolving  in  his  mind  an 
argument  of  very  deep  metaphysical  subtilty,  he  was 
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awakened  from  his  trance  of  thought,  by  the  appearance 
of  a  most  supernatural  phenomenon.  His  pen  dropt  from 
hk  hand ;  his  foot  stiffened  upon  the  fender  on  which 
it  was  supported,  and  his  nightcap  was  visibly  exalted 
by  the  rising  up  of  the  hair  it  covered,  as  the  form  of  a 
tall,  female  figure  suddenly  presented  itself  to  his  view, 
<m  the  dispersion  of  a  cloud  of  smoke,  under  the  dis- 
guise of  which  she  had  most  mysteriously  invaded  his 
apartment.  Raising  her  hand  with  an  air  of  collegiate 
majesty,  intimidating  his  inmost  soul  by  a  smile  of 
awful  encouragement,  and  appalling  him  with  the  studied 
condescension  of  her  smile,  and  the  supercilious  humility 
of  her  manner,  she  silently  intimated  her  desire  to  the 
philosopher,  that  he  should  retain  the  seat  from  which 
he  had  in  vain  attempted  to  arise.  This  ceremony  ac- 
complished, she  flung  her  ponderous  proportions  into  the 
close  embrace  of  the  opposite  arm-chair,  while  the  dust 
rose  in  majestic  volumes  from  the  oppressed  cushion, 
and  the  apartment  was  violently  shaken  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  portentous  concussion. 

Mr.  Locke*s  understanding  had  by  this  time  recovered 
from  its  astonishment.  An  humbler  man  might  have 
been  agitated  by  emotions  of  a  more  enduring  terror, 
at  the  presence  of  so  mysterious  a  visitation ;  but  the 
mind  of  the  philosopher  was  regulated  on  the  very  best 
logical  and  mathematical  principles,  and  its  disturbance 
was  light  and  transient :  like  the  new  steam-engine,  it 
possessed  the  power  of  righting  itself,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  every  accident.  Having  re-arranged  his  night- 
cap— re-adjusted  his  feet  upon  the  fender — resumed  his 
pen,  and  recomposed  the  smooth  serenity  of  his  brow, 
he  made  an  effort  towards  fulfilling  the  duties  of  a  host, 
and  bowed  and  smiled  a  welcome  to  the  preternatural  and 
unbidden  visitor. 
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I  am,"  said  his  companion,  I  am,  my  son,  the 
G^ius  of  Metaphysics." 

The  philosopher's  curiosity  was  instantly  aroused.  He 
turned  his  inquiring  ^aze  full  upon  the  form  before  him. 
She  was  clothed  in  the  tattered  relics  of  an  old  acade- 
mical gown  and  cassock.  On  her  head  was  a  doctor  of 
divinity's  wig,  which  sat  rather  awry  upon  the  forehead, 
and  gave  to  the  whole  figure  an  air  of  easy  erudition. 
Her  pen  was  worn  behind  her  ear,  and  her  ink-bottle 
was  pendant  on  her  left  side.  Her  nose  was  of  the  right 
scholastic  proportions  ;  it  was  tinted  with  the  bloom  g( 
brandy,  and  embrowned  with  the  shadows  of  rapee: 
the  long,  scattered,  straggling  hairs  of  her  moustache 
were  powdered  by  the  overflowings  of  her  snufi-box :  in 
the  right  corner  of  her  mouth  was  a  short  tobacco-pipe : 
her  eye-brows,  in  their  blackness  and  their  dimensions, 
were  of  that  kind,  which  are  supposed  to  be  promoted 
by  the  study  of  the  law,  and  which  so  many  of  the  legal 
members  of  the  House  of  Conmions,  first  employ  in  the 
ranks  of  opposition,  to  frown  defiance  on  Administra- 
tion ;  and  then  exercise,  in  all  the  pride  of  newly  ac- 
quired place,  from  the  ministerial  side,  to  frown  insulting 
triumph  on  their  deserted  associates.  Of  the  eyes,  these 
brows  overshadowed,  one  squinted  most  abominably,  from 
the  long  acquired  habit  of  attempting  to  look  into  the 
operations  of  its  own  brain ;  the  other  maintained  a 
hurried,  sidelong,  and  sometimes  rotatory  motion  from  a 
parental  and  meritorious  anxiety  to  find  food  for  the 
multitude  of  systems,  which,  like  very  little  animals, 
frisked  and  battened  amid  the  venerable  honours  of 
her  wig. 

After  a  pause,  which  afforded  Mr.  Locke  an  op- 
portunity of  recording  all  these  circumstances  on  the 
Ublets  of  his  memory;  the  reverend  lady  again  slowly 
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and  deliberately  repeated,  I  am,  my  son,  the  genius 
of  Metaphysics ;  the  purpose  of  my  presence  here 
is  to  deliyer  to  your  guardianship  and  protection,  the 
child  of  our  most  favourite  hopes,  the  infant  Material- 
ism. His  mother  is  a  woman  of  the  very  highest 
fashion  and  character.  His  father  is  Lord  A.,  the 
swindler,  the  gambler,  and  the  money-lender.  Educate 
him  as  your  own.  He  inherits  every  quality  which  you 
can  desire  a  child  of  yoiirs  to  be  in  the  possession  of ;  his 
mind  is  a  sheet  of  white  paper ;  and  he  has  not  an 
innate  princiide  belonging  to  him. 

Delighted  thus  to  become  the  guardian  of  a  child 
without  principle,  the  philosopher  began  to  express  his 
gratitude  in  a  strain  of  unusu&l  volubility.  The  Genius 
of  Metaphysics  the  while,  without  any  regard  to  the 
fine  speeches,  which  were  thus  eloquently  emitted  to  her 
praise  by  the  most  erudite  of  all  her  sons,  sat  in  moody 
silence,  amid  the  fumes  of  her  own  tobacco;  and  letting 
the  tail  of  her  hypothesis  draggle  across  h^  mind, 
groped  with  apparent  unconsciousness  in  the  deep 
recesses  of  her  capacious  pockets.  After  some  search 
and  bustle,  first  in  the  right,  and  then  in  the  left,  and 
then  in  the  right  again,  the  infant  was  produced.  It 
was  a  prodigiously  fine  child,  the  beauty  of  its  extremi- 
ties was  particularly  remarkable.  It  had  derived,  as  a 
patrimony  from  its  noble  parents,  that  small  and  deli- 
cately proportioned  hand  and  foot,  which  Lord  Byron, 
who,  speaking  from  personal  experience,  must  be 
considered  as  an  undeniable  witness  in  the  cause,  has 
declared  to  be  the  only  real,  hereditary  distinction  of 
high  birth.  Mr.  Locke  had  no  sooner  taken  the  child 
in  his  arms,  and  admired  the  incipient  beauty  of  its 
aqueline  nose,  and  the  perfection  of  its  limbs,  than  the 
Genius  of  Metaphysics  rose  from  her  seat.   With  an  air 
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of  apparent  uoconscioasiieM,  she  walked  to  the  book- 
ease,  and  fixed  her  eyea  upon  the  rows  ci  folios.  After 
remaining  a  few  moments  in  this  quiescent  state,  she 
gave  hersdf  a  violent  shake,  yawned,  rubbed  her  eyes, 
and  turned  herself  suddenly  about,  as  if  she  had 
awak^ied  from  her  lethai^  of  contemplation,  to  a  mo* 
mentary  perception  of  existence.  This  ludd  interval 
was  but  of  an  instant's  duration.  She  almost  immedi- 
ately  relapsed  into  her  habitual  absence  of  mind,  and, 
in  a  fit  of  abstraction,  vanished  up  the  chimney. 

When  Mr.  Locke  discovered  that  his  guest  had  de« 
parted,  he  proceeded  to  despatch  several  messengm 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  his  philosophical  friends  to 
a  grand  consultation  on  the  subject  of  nursing  and  edu- 
cating the  infant.  They  did  not  hesitate  to  obey  the 
summons.   The  alacrity  of  some,  indeed,  brought  them 
in  time  for  breakfast ;  others  did  n<rt  arrive  till  the  hour 
of  luncheon ;   but  every  one  was  present  at  dinner. 
As  soon  as  the  cloth  was  removed  they  began  their  debate 
on  the  principles  of  education.   Each  of  the  assembled 
sages,  as  it  came  to  his  turn  to  speak,  first  abdicated  his 
pipe — ^which  in  those  days  was  considered  an  indispen- 
sable attribute  to  profundity  of  thought,  and  which  still 
remains  with  Dr.  Parr,  as  a  characteristic  symbol  of  the 
old  8<^ool  of  manners,  of  learning  and  of  intellect ; — and 
he  afterwards  replenished  his  beaker,  from  a  capacious 
In<yaB  bowl,  which  was  stationed  in  the  centre  of  the 
taMe.   We  omit  the  volumes  of  sagacity  and  erudition 
which  this  conference  brought  to  light ;  the  subject  was 
inexhaustible.   It  was  a  luxury,  a  delight,  and  an  edi- 
fication to  bear  these  learned  personages  deliver  their 
respective  sentiments;  and  support  them,  on  the  in- 
stant, with  ready  and  appropriate  quotations  from  all 
sorts  of  books,  in  all  sorts  of  languages ;  and  defend 
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their  assertions  with  the  authority  of  the  ^eatest  names 
and  most  illustrious  instances ;  and  arrive  at  their  conchi* 
sictts  by  a  jNroeess  the  most  strictly  logical  and  luminous* 
And  it  was  pleasant  to  see  the  air  of  calm  conqriacency, 
with  which  every  <Hie  of  them,  at  the  dose  of  his  last 
sentence,  and  his  longest  word,  said  Q.  E.  D.  to  the 
company,  as  he  resumed  his  pipe,  and  deposited  his 
argument.  The  reasonings  of  each  were  perfectly  in- 
controvertible ;  and  every  one  of  them  thought  exactly 
contrary  to  all  the  rest.  They  argued  fifteen  hours  in 
uninterrupted  succession ;  and  then  departed  for  their 
several  destinations,  much  relieved  by  the  disburthen- 
ment  of  their  minds,  and  considerably  fortified  by  the 
hospitable  reception  of  their  host. 

Mr.  Locke  having  experienced,  that  if  there  is  any 
wisdom  in  a  multitude  of  counsellors,  it  is  the  wisdom  of 
Pyrrhonism  and  speculation,  and  not  of  certainty  and 
practice,  finally  determined  to  discharge  his  memory  of 
the  confusion  produced  by  the  opposing  theories  of  his 
friends,  and  arrange  the  institutes  of  his  pupil's  educa* 
tion  by  a  system  of  his  own  invention. 

The  child  thrived  most  admirably  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  great  metaphysician ;  he  was  encircled  by  no 
rollers,  or  bandages,  or  chin-stays,  or  any  of  those 
modes  of  compressing  the  tender  limbs  into  ddformity, 
which  were  habitual  in  those  ruder  ages ;  but,  by  the 
liberal  spirit  and  positive  direction  of  his  guardian,  he 
was  emancipated  from  all  the  tyranny  of  infantine  con- 
straint, and  w|is  plunged  every  night  and  nM>ming  into 
a  tub  of  cold  water.  In  due  time  the  boy  cut  his  teeth^ 
learned  to  walk,  and  began  to  talk.  He  passed  safely 
through  the  chicken-pox,  the  cow-pox,  the  small-pox, 
the  hooping-cough,  and  the  measles.  His  senses  were 
in  a  state  of  v^  admiraUe  keenness  ot  perception. 
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He  Tery  readily  obtained  all  the  ideas  thai  ehildren  ae- 
quire  byaessatioiiaiid  reBection,  and,  to  Mr.  Liooke's  ex- 
<}iuaite  detigiity  he  seemed  to  bear  a  very  strong  reeem- 
blanee  to  the  other  children  of  the  neighbourhood, 
escepi,  perhaps,  that  he  was  a  little  less  playful,  and 
possibly  more  eovetous. 

From  a  very  baby  he  was  particularly  good-natured. 
He  was  always  in  health,  and  never  cried  but  when  a  pin 
had  scratched  him  accidentally.  He  was  of  a  most  im- 
perturbable disposition.  He  never  seemed  to  notice  aiqr 
of  those  little  appearances  of  unkindness  or  negleot 
which  sometimes  make  so  deep  and  lasting  an  impresrion 
upon  others.  He  went  to  school  with  a  smile  upon  his 
beautiful  lips>  and  returned  with  the  same  amiable  se- 
renity. His  nurse  fell  down  and  broke  her  leg ; — he  ga- 
tbered  buttercups  on  the  way  home  by  the  side  of  the 
hier  that  carried  her ;  and  he  thanked  the  bearers,  on 
their  arrival,  with  an  affability  and  ease,  which  exhibited 
quite  an  extraordinary  instance  of  precose  politeness. 
He  well  deserved  the  reputation  that  his  sweetness  of  cha- 
racter had  universally  obtained,  of  being  the  best  boy  in 
the  village.  He  was  a  pattern  to  all  his  contemporaries. 
Mammas  and  papas  lessoned  their  children  by  his  ex- 
ample. His  name  superseded  those  of  Tommy  and 
Hury,  in  Dyche's  Spelling-book,  as  a  word  of  juvenile 
admonition  and  remonstrance.  His  tractability  was 
proverbial ;  and  manageable  he  most  indisputably  was : 
the  slightest  hint,  referring  to  the  abridgment  of  his  din- 
-  ner,  constrained  him  to  the  will  o£  his  nurse,  his  master, 
or  his  guardian ;  and  no  purpose,  however  ardently  as- 
sumed, could  resist  the  conditional  proposition  of  a 
cheese-cake. 

His  memory  was  admirably  tenacious.  While  he  was 
quite  a  chikU  he  had  been  guilty  of  stealing  an  orange 
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from  a  Jew  boy's  basket ;  but,  as  he  was  immedtalefy 
diseovevedy  and  rigorously  chastised,  he  never,  from 
that  hcnir,  had  been  detected  in  a  single  instance  of  mal- 
appropriation  of  another's  property;  except,  indeed, 
the  books,  and  other  appurtenances  a!  the  weaker  and 
younger  boys  at  Eton.  But  then,  at  a  public  school^ 
they  live  under  a  mixed  dispensation  of  the  natural  and 
the  Spartan  law;  and  might  is  right;  and  impunity, 
honour;  and,  under  certain  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions, thieving  is  ingenuity,  and  lying  wit.  However, 
as  he  grew  older,  and  felt  the  evil  consequences  of  such 
practices,  he  is  supposed  to  have  absolutely  denied  him- 
self any  gratifications  of  that  kind.  He  was  possessed 
of  a  most  delicate  timidity  of  punishment ;  and,  if  he 
had  but  once  experienced  the  pain  of  a  severe  correction 
for  any  o£fence,  it  had  so  powerful  an  influence  on  his 
moral  perceptions,  that  there  is  no  instance,  up<m 
record,  of  his  ever  attempting  a  similar  violation  of 
propriety.  His  notion  of^os  was  dinner  and  no  flogging; 
his  notion  of  nefat  was  flogging  and  no  dinner  ;  and  this 
sense  of  right  and  wrong  was  of  sufiicient  efficacy  for 
the  correct  regulation  of  his  conduct. 

As  a  religious  man,  Mr.  Locke  was  desirous  of  ele- 
vating the  understanding  and  the  afl^ections  of  young 
Materialism  to  the  conception  of  the  divine  attributes  ; 
and,  when  the  boy  was  about  ten  years  old,  the  philo- 
sopher addressed  him,  after  the  Socratic  manner,  with 
a  course  of  questions  which  were  designed  to  lead  to 
an  orderly  devel<qpement  of  the  subject.  Mr.  Lodce 
shewed  young  Materialism  a  watch,  and  asked  him 
how  that  came  to  exist?  ^«  It  was  made  by  the  watob- 
maker replied  the  boy.  "  If  then  you  see  any  werk 
of  ingenious  contrivance,  you  persume  that  it  is  the 
work  of  some  intelligent  author?"     Yes;  to  be  sure 
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I  do.*'  «  There  is  great  contrivance,  and  beauty  and 
order,  in  the  world  about  us ;  we  are  endowed  with  ex- 
ceflent  capacities  for  the  reception  of  enjoyment,  and 
we  are  addressed  on  every  side  vrith  correspondent  ob- 
jects to  satisfy  and  delight  us.  If  the  mechanism  of  this 
watch  teaches  you  to  bdieve  that  so  skilful  an  effort  could 
not  have  been  designed  and  executed  without  the  agency 
of  a  creative  power,  what  must  you  necessarily  suppose 
of  that  mightier  and  more  wondrous  fabric  of  the 
world  in  which  we  live  ?"  "  Oh  !  I  don't  know ;  I  sup- 
pose somebody  made  that  too."   "  But  who  ?"  "  I  don't 
know,  what  does  it  signify ;  we  have  got  it  among  us, 
and  that's  enough."   The  boy  was  running  off  to  join 
the  cook  ;  the  door  of  the  philosopher's  study  was  a-jar, 
and  he  saw  her  passing  by  with  the  triangular  relics  of 
a  currant-tart  in  her  hand.   The  attraction  was  irresis- 
tible ;  his  guardian  called  to  him ;  but  the  habitual 
obedience  of  young  Materialism,  and  his  natural  terror 
of  correction  would  hardly  have  detained  him,  but  for 
the  powerful  grasp  of  the  shoulder  with  which  Mr.  Locke 
defeated  his  attempt  at  a  secession.      You  must  not  go 
yet,"  resumed  the  philosopher,  "  This  is  an  important 
subject  with  which  I  wish  you  to  be  acquainted.  God 
made  the  world."   "  Oh  !"  God  made  the  world,"  re- 
peated  the  boy ;  and  he  thought  that  the  cook  had 
nearly  reached  the  pantry.    "  God  is  the  author  of  the 
universe^  and  all  things  have  had  their  origin  from  him, 
who  is  alone  Great  and  Eternal."      What  did  God 
make  the  world  for?"  inquired  the  boy.    "For  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  his  creatures  happy."   "  Then  do  we 
pay  Qod  any  thing  for  t>eing  happy  t"  "  Pay  !  no ;  cer- 
tainly not ;  only  our  griititude  and  praise."   "  Then  I 
don't  understand  what  good  our  happiness  can  do  God, 
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if  we  don't  pay  any  thing  for  it.  He  seems  to  me  to 
have  been  very  foolish  in  giving  away  all  these  good 
things  when  he  might  have  kept  every  one  of  them  for 
himself/'  Here  Materialism  remembered,  that  Thomas 
the  footman  was  at  home,  and  would,  most  probably, 
anticipate  his  views  on  the  relics  of  the  currant^tart. 
His  guardian  perceived  his  impatience  to  be  gone :  a  chill 
and  shuddering  passed  over  his  frame  as  he  listened  to 
the  sounds  of  blasphemy  proceeding  from  a  being  on 
whose  countenance  the  purple  light  of  youth  was  radiant ; 
and  whose  fair,  sm^th  face,  and  smiling,  rosy  mouth, 
and  large,  soft,  beautiful  eyes,  seemed  to  indicate  a  holier 
innocence  of  mind,  and  a  more  religious  purity  of  heart. 
But  he  recollected  that  Materialism  was  young— very 
young — ^perhaps  too  young  for  the  comprehension  of  such 
devated  subjects ;  and  he  dismissed  the  boy  with  a  de- 
termination not  to  revive  the  topic  till  time  should  have 
ripened  and  matured  the  understanding  of  his  pupil. 

It  was  one  great  subject  of  disquietude  with  the  phi- 
losopher, that  he  never  could  teach  the  boy  to  appre- 
hend the  power  and  glory  of  any  noble  act  of  heroism  or 
self-devodon.  His  interest  was  always  excited  for  the 
ignominious  party;  and  his  approbation  was  generally 
lavished  on  the  base.  The  habitual  equanimity  of  Mr. 
LodLe  was  on  one  occasion  most  particularly  discomposed 
by  this  extraordinary  obliquity  of  judgment.  They  were 
reading  the  story  of  Regulus.  Materialism  followed  the 
course  gI  the  events  with  perfect  unconcern,  till  he  ar- 
rived at  that  part  of  the  narrative  in  which  Regulus  was 
sent  to  Rome,  with  the  Carthaginian  ambassadors,  to 
treat  for  peace,  on  condition  of  his  returning  to  captivity 
if  the  embassy  should  not  prove  successful.  This  the 
boy  thought  mighty  absurd  in  the  Carthaginians;  for 
of  course  irid  R^lnls  would  never  be  so  silly  as  to  keep 
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his  promise.  When  he  heard  of  his  honest  advice  to  the 
mnate,  his  contempt  was  vented  in  low  murmurs  and 
muttered  indications  of  derision.  '  On  reading  of  his  vo- 
hintary  return  to  prison,  he  could  scarcely  repress  his 
indignation ;  and  as  he  perused  the  several  torments 
with  which  the  vindictive  savageness  of  his  enemiet 
repaid  the  heroic  patriotism  of  the  Roman  general,  his 
delight  burst  forth  with  an  ardour  of  expression  which 
was  with  him  unusually  exuberant  and  enthusiastic. 
He  had  a  commendatory  exclamation  for  every  clause  of 
the  appalling  narrative.  "  The  Carthaginians  prepared  to 
punish  his  coftduct  with  the  most  studied  tortures.**  "  I'm 
glad  of  it !" — "  First  his  eye-lids  were  cut  off,  and  then  he 
was  remanded  to  prison^* — Foolish  old  man ;  one  might 
have  thought  he  had  lived  long  enough  to  have  known 
better.**—-'*  He  wasj  after  some  days,  exposed  with  his  face 
opposite  to  the  burning  sun.** — "  Ah!  now,  that  was  a 
capital  punishment.'' — "  At  lasty  when  malice  was  fatigued 
with  studying  all  the  arts  of  torture^  he  was  put  into  a  barrel 
stuck  full  of  nails  that  pointed  inwards^  and  in  this  pmnful 
position  he  continued  till  he  died.** — "  I'm  glad  of  it!  It 
was  his  own  fault !  and  it  served  him  right !"— -And 
Materialism  rubbed  his  hands  and  chuckled  with  irre- 
pressible hilarity  and  satisfaction. 

When  Materialism  was  about  sixteen,  Mr.  Locke 
was  one  day  walking  with  him  in  the  beautiful  vicinity 
of  Llangollen!  it  was  a  glorious  summer's  evening ;  the 
sun  had  set,  and,  from  the  woody  glen  in  which  they 
stood,  the  deep  and  glowing  splendours  of  the  western 
sky  were  only  partially  revealed  to  them  through  the  dark 
trees,  and  the  spiral  windows  of  the  ruined  abbey  of  Valle 
Crucis.  Not  a  cloud  was  in  the  heavens — not  a  sound 
disturbed  the  religious  stillness  of  the  hour,  except  the 
low  and  the  continual  murmur  of  the  mountain  stream , 
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whi<>ii  wandered  beside  their  path»  and  which  seemed  to 
whisper  to  the  overhanging  shades  some  eternal  secret 
of  the  loTe  and  the  tranquillity  of  nature.  The  situa- 
tion, the  hour,  the  circumstances  around  them  were  cal- 
culated to  awaken  in  the  soul  those  emotions  of  peculiar 
repose  and  elevation,  which  defy  the  power  of  all  mda- 
physical  analysis.  Locke  was  involuntarily  overpowered 
by  their  influence.  The  innate  spark  of  divinity  within 
him  seemed  to  dilate  in  more  intimate  communion  with 
the  infinite  intelligence  which  filled  the  silence  of  the 
surrounding  solitudes,  and  dwelt  in  the  serenity  of  the 
air,  and  moved  with  the  gales  of  evening,  and  was  pre- 
sent in  the  secret  caves,  and  rested  upon  the  rugged 
heights  of  the  mountains.  The  spirit  of  Locke  seemed 
to  mingle  in  holy  and  mysterious  sympathy  with  the  per- 
vading spirit  of  the  Creation.  At  the  same  instant  a 
mournful  female  voice  was  heard  arising  from  the  ruins 
of  the  abbey.  It  stole  so  sweetly  upon  the  silence,  that 
the  philosopher  was  hurried  away  into  a  momentary  en- 
thusiasm, and  was  unconsciously  betrayed  into  an  audible 
exclamation  of  delight ! — Beautiful,  indeed — beauti- 
ful, quite  beautiful !"— What's  beautiful?"  demanded 
Materialism^ — <^  The  wood,  the  water,  the  hills,  the  skies 
above  us,  the  voice  from  the  mouldering  temple,  proceed- 
ing from  the  ruin,  like  the  lingering  spirit  of  the  saint 
that  hallowed  it. — All  is  exquisitely  beautiful  I" 

I'm  no  judge ;  but,  to  my  mind,  the  evening's  getting 
cold ;  as  for  the  ruin  there,  it  would  not  fetch  ten 
pounds  if  it  was  pulled  down  and  the  materiab  sold  to- 
morrow. To  be  sure  the  timber's  worth  something,  if 
there  was  but  a  canal  to  carry  it  conveniently  to  the 
London  market ;  but  as  (or  the  song,— I  hate  music ; — 
and  I've  heard  that  before,  or  else  it  was  another  very 
much  like  it." 


Hbete  aoMlotef  we  have  setected  from  wpoBMraW^ 
etitm  as  ulilMhis-tlie  striiLia^^  feftteret  of  the  diqK>- 
•itm)  and  taiteft^  Materklieiii  dunog  his  ioAiaqF,  his. 
chikttoodt  and  his  fouth ;  and  we  bow  hasten  tf  the  last 
grand  featare  of  Us  life  >— k  is  the  only  event  ef  his 
manboed  tiiat  remains  on  record. 

When  Materialism  had  attained  to  the  age  of  about 
two  and  twenty,  he  found  himself  in  the  possession  of  a 
new  idea,  from  the  apprehension  of  which,  he  had  pre- 
▼ioaaly  been  delivered  by  the  extreme  seclusion  of  the 
place  in  which  Mr.  John  Locke  resided,  the  extraordi- 
nary ugliness  of  thrir  neighbours,  and  his  own  absolute 
want  at  imagination.  A  lady  of  reduced  fortunes,  the 
widow  <if  an. officer  who  had  died  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  came  with  her  only  daughter  to  reside  in  a  cot-, 
tage  at  a  short  distance  from  the  philosopher's  abode. 
The  mother  was  such  a  woman  as  poets  might  have 
feigned  the  mother  of  uncorrupted  senators  and  untainted 
heroes :  she  was  of  noble  birth  and  rare  accomplishments ; 
<rf  deep  feeling  and  elevated  principle.  Ellen  was  beauti- 
ful and  gentle,  and  worthy  of  the  pareAt  to  whiom  she 
was  the  consolaticm  and  the  jMride;  they  w^  ne^ar 
separate ;  Mr.  Locke  used  very  iVeqnently  to  say,  that 
Ellen  leaning  on  her  raotiier*8  arm  reminded  him  of  the 
wall  flower  that  grew  on  the  tower  of  the  village  church; 
she  gave  a  sweetness  and  a  beauty  to  an  object  that  in 
itsdf  was  venerable  and  sacred.  Th^  had  been  rich, 
and  they  were  now  poor ;  they  had  been  happy,  and  now 
they  were  in  sorrow ;  but  their  poverty  recefted  a  dignity 
from  their  virtues,  and  their  sorrows  assumed  a  grandeur 
from  the  constancy  with  which  they  were  sustained* 
Mr.  Locke  Called  at  the  cottage  to  pay  his  respects  on 
the  arrival  of  such  inestimable  neighbours ;  and,  as 
sooaas  Ellen  entered  the  apartment,  young  Materialism, 
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who  had  accompanied  the  philoeopher  on  bis  t iBit,  sud- 
denly pereeiTed  Kfmsdf  to  be  afltected  by  a  new  species 
of  sensation.  He  left  his  accustomed  station  by  the  side 
of  Mr.  Locke,  and  placed  his  chair  near  that  of  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  the  widow.  He  expressed  hinisdf 
to  be  under  the  Influence  of  a  propensity  to  approxi- 
mation. 

Unable  to  comprehend  this  novel  direction  of  his  ideas^ 
he  consulted  with  Mr.  Locke  upon  the  subject.  It  was» 
indeed,  his  constant  practice  to  inform  his  guardian  of 
the  successive  phenomena  and  operations  of  his  intellect, 
unless  some  peculiar  motives  of  self-interest  cdunselled 
the  concealment  of  them.  When  the  young  man  men- 
tioned his  present  experience,  the  great  metaphysician 
was  inexpressibly  delighted.  Such  an  intimatioB  had 
been  anxiously  expected:  Mr.  Locke  had  long  been 
desirous  of  this  final  testimony  to  his  pupil's  being  in 
perfect  possession  of  all  the  properties  and  attributes  of 
human  nature.  It  was  at  length  evident  that  Malerialton^ 
loved.  The  passion  had  appeared  late — very  late,  but 
still  he  loved.  The  young  man's  description  of  his  sen- 
sations ftilfllled  the  very  letter  of  his  tutcnr's  definitioD. 
Materialism  was  in  love ;  for  he  reflected  upon  the 
thought  of  the  delight  which  a  present  or  absent  thing  ia 
apt  to  produce."  This  was  a  point  too  ii^portant  to  be 
admitted  without  more  minute  investigation ;  and,  in 
the  frilowing  dialogue,  the  philosopher  endeavoured  to 
exdte  the  answers  which  might  tend  to  the  conclusive 
estaUishment  of  a  fact  in  evmy  way  so  iiiq>ortant  to  the 
ootdtmiation  of  his  metaphysical  speculations.  ^  Ma- 
terialism, my  own  child,  you  are  in  ]ove."~^^  Oh !  that's 
it:  then  what  course  would  you  advise  me  to  adopt?" — 

I  cannot  but  regret  your  mdancholy  destiny,  my  b^ ; 
EHeo  loves  another."—"  Indeed!  well ;  I  don't  under- 
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stoad:  wbMt  is  Uieiie  melaocfaolf  in  tiller— ^  Why, 
don  *t  you  fed  your  soul  stirred  witlun  you  at  tlie  bare 
poBBibHity  of  audi  an  event?  Are  you  not  stung  with 
Jealoi»yt  Can  you  tderatethat  the  affections  of  Ae girl 
you  kwef  sliould  be  divided  with  another  ? — ^that  to  your- 
self,  perhaps,  they  may  be  ev^Iastingly  denied  — ^<  Oh  I 
I  assure  you  its  perfectly  indifferent  to  me  whom  she 
loves,  or  whom  she  does  not  love/  — It  is  even  reported 
that  die  will  speedily  be  married  to  your  rival." — She 
may  marry  adozen  of  my  rivals  for  any  thing  I  care,  pro- 
vided they  don  *t  carry  her  out  of  the  parish.''— ^<  Pshaw ! 
But  it  ddights  me  to  find  that  your  temper  is  so  pbilo- 
sophieally  disposed  in  this  affair.  However,  the  fact  is, 
that  I  have  only  imagined  this  impediment  to  your  hap- 
pmess,  to  try  the  strength  and  violence  of  your  passion. 
Her  aflfectioBs  are  not  engaged ;  there  is  no  probability 
of  your  failing  to  succeed. — ^Would  you  wish  to  become 
her  husband?'' — I  should  not  have  the  least  objection 
in  the  world." — It  is  a  thing  of  consideraMe  expense 
nd  trouble,  remember,  to  be  a  married  man." — As  for 
that,  the  difficulties  would  be  very  inconsidarable ;  Ellen, 
of  course,  bringing  no  fortune,  could  never  expect  to  par- 
ticipc^  in  my  resources ;  the  additional  expenses  which 
her  reskling  with  me  must  necessarily  entaii,  would 
be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  her  attention  to  my 
wardrobe  and  my  kitchen,  and  by  my  saving  in  the  artide 
of  a  servant's  wages,  whose  place  I  should  expect  Ellen 
to  supply.  In  common  justice,  I  should  relinquish  to  her, 
for  the  purdiase  of  her  dress  and  ornaments,  the  larger 
proportion  of  those  sums  which  she  might  procure,  in  the 
intervals  of  domestic  occupation,  by  the  exercise  of  her 
talents  for  music  and  design.  It  could  not  possibly  be 
any  punishment  to  her  to  be  refused  a  share  in  my  more 
afliuent  indulgendss ;  and,  as  she  has  long  been  actus* 
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tomadio  the  rettrktiaM  of  poverty »  would  sctmdiy 
be  coascious  of  the  inivation." 

Though  these  were  MateriaUsm'swamept  feeUagi^tf 
ajOTectiony  he  still  found  hims^  involuntiurtly  attracted 
towards  the  society  of  Ellen.  He  was  received  at  the 
cottage  with  the  kindest  hospitality.  When  there,  tike 
youth  affected  the  most  ardent  and  the  most  exalted 
sentiments.  He,  perhaps,  spoke  of  ijbiem  the  brtter, 
because  he  repeated,  with  the  greatest  fluency,  all  tibe 
choicest  and  most  favourite  passages  which  he  had 
either  read  or  heard  upon  the  subject  of  devoted  lo^e; 
and  was  not  therefore  embarrassed  by  any  of  that  ba»h- 
fulntes  and  hesitation  with  which  the  natural  timidity 
of  true  affection  is  seen  to  blush  and  tremble,  at  every 
effort  to  escape  from  its  concealment.  Materialism 
t^ked  to  EUen  of  his  passion  and  his  despair,  till  skt 
believed,  and  pitied,  and,  at  last,  loved  him. 

The  unhi4>py  fate  of  the  widow  and  her  daughter 
was  now  aggravated  by  accessicMis  of  une9q[>ected  ad-> 
versity.  They  became  reduced  to  the  last  degree  of 
poverty  and  wretchedness.  Half-starving,  for  bier  mo- 
thjer's  sake  Ellen  applied  to  Materialism  for  rdief. 
With  feigned  compassion,  he  proposed  his  c<Miditional  as- 
sistance. The  conditions  were  rejected  with  disdain ; 
and  the  assistance  was  in  consequence  denied. 

The  oppression  iji  infirmity  and  disease  was  now 
added  to  the  burthen  of  the  widow's  sorrows.  She  was 
starving.  Without  a  friend  to  aid  her  in  supporting  the 
age  and  distresses  of  her  mother,  Ellen's  vfartue  yielded. 
Materialism  bought  it,  as  he  would  purchase  any  othar 
sensual  gratification,  and  his  love  was  cured. 

In  due  time  Elian  became  pregimnt;  her  disgrace 
was  publicly  blazoned  over  the  country.  It  aflbfded  a 
holiday  for  the  envious,  and  atriumpbfor  the  nmlignaiit. 
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AU  idio  bad  before  been  bitterly  emttmiBed  to  iiclaiow- 
hdge  her  superiority^  now  pointed  at  her  the  floger  of 
derision  and  of  scom.  Her  mother  became  acquainted 
with  her  shame.  Age,  disease,  porerty,  her  cUhTs  dis- 
honour, were  more  than  she  could  bear,  supported  as 
she  was,  with  all  the  energy  of  natural  fortitude,  and 
with  all  tile  g^race  of-religious  resignation.  The  sadden 
intelligence  fell  like  a  thunder-lxrit  upon  her:  and  wh«re 
she  heard  it  there  she  fell ;  and  her  noble,  and  her 
wounded  heart  was  broken ;  and  she  neTer  again  awoke 
to  the  consciousness  of  earthly  existence.  She  was 
buried  in  a  long  deal-box,  without  a  pall  to  coyer  her, 
at  the  parish  expense.  Ellen  followed  her  to  the  grave, 
weeping  bitterly,  as  if  nature  ineffectually  strove,  to 
drown  in  tears  the  sense  of  its  aiBiction.  Her  garments 
of  rusty  black  were  not  sufficient  to  protect  her  from  the 
bleak  air,  of  a  cold,  raw,  misty,  November  morning; 
and  she  was  hooted  and  pelted  by  the  mob  on  her  return. 
Materialism  passed  at  the  time ;  but  her  distress,  per- 
haps, escaped  his  observation,  as,  at  the  moment,  a  man 
was  going  by  with  an  enormous  turtle  towards  the  re- 
sidence of  Mr.  Locke. 

EUen  had  disappeared  on  the  day  of  her  mother's 
funeral.  Two  or  three  months  after  that  event,  as  they 
were  sitting  together  Ute-i^tete  after  supper,  Mr.  Locke 
asked  Materialism  if  he  had  heard  any  intelligence  g£ 
EUen? 

Oh  I  certainly,  I  know  the  whole  of  the  afikir  from 
beginning  to  end. 

What  then  has  become  of  the  unfortunate  giri  ?*' 

You'll  keep  the  secret  ? 
"  Of  course,  if  you  require  it." 
*•  You  promise  1" 

I  promise." 
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**  I  give  you  fair  warning  that  it*«  rather  a  melan- 
choly  story,  so  tell  me  what 's  o'clock  before  I  begin  t** 
Its  nearly  the  quarter  after  twelve  f 

"  Humph !  the  very  witching  time  of  night.  You 
must  know  then,  my  dear  Mr.  Locke," — and  Materialism 
began  to  mix  some  brandy  and  water  as  he  spoke: 

You  must  know,  my  very  dear  Mr.  Lodce,  that  Ellen 
was  unfortunately  with  child  by  me." 

**  By  you ! — Merciful  Heaven  !  what  infamy !" 
Why,  yes,  indeed,  it  was  a  considerable  contre-temps ; 
for  the  poor,  agreeable,  old  lady:— my  very  dear  sir, 
may  I  again  trouble  you  for  the  water, — the  cold  water, 
— this  brandy  of  yours  is  most  insuperably  spirited. 
They  tell  me,  that  the  pregnancy  of  Ellen  was  the  occa- 
sion of  her  decease.  Dead  she  soon  must  have  been ; 
but  Ellen's  unfortunate  condition  was  indisputably  the 
immediate  occasion  of  her  death." 
Horrible!  Horrible!" 

My  dear  sir !  you  seem  unwell :  can  I  assist  you  ?" 

•*  No :  no : — proceed :  proceed !" 
Well  then,  after  the  death  of  her  mother,  it  oc- 
curred to  me,  that  EUlen's  existence  would  be  but  a  dull 
and  troublesome  concern  ;  that  the  child  would  soon  be 
bom ;  that  this  might  prove,  perhaps,  an  additional  in- 
convenience to  her,  and  to  myself  a  very  considerable 
cause  of  annoyance  and  expense  ;  so — the  evening  after 
the  funeral — I  just  called  on  Ellen,  who  had  escaped 
from  the  fury  of  the  mob,  into  Smith's  old  staUe ;  and, 
while  she  hung  weeping  upon  my  neck,  I  took  out  my 
razor  and  cut  her  throat." 

Locke  turned  pale  as  death ;  he  grasped  the  arm  of 
his  chair  with  convulsive  eagmiess,  to  prevent  his 
falling  from  his  seat.  The  jn^sence  of  an  acknowledged 
murderer  chilled  and  shook  hte  with  the  violence  of  an 
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ague  fit.  His  tongu*  had  no  power  of  utteraoce.  Witk 
the  sweetest  of  all  possible  smiles,  Materialism  agaie 
leant  across  the  philosopher  to  reach  the  water-bottie. 
There  was  something  appallingly  unnatural,  at  this  mo- 
ment, in  his  adding  water  to  the  brandy. 

What  art  thou  ?"  exclaimed  Locke,  who  appeared 
recovering  from  his  first  horror, — "  What  art  thou,  who 
canst  thus  leisurely  and  quietly  make  confession  <rf*  crimes 
that  harrowed  the  yery  soul  to  think  upon  !" 

And  why  not,  my  dearest  Mr.  Locke  ?" — Materialism 
I^ayed  with  his  spoon  and  pressed  the  knob  of  sugar 
against  the  side  of  his  glass  as  he  spoke — ''Why  not  ?— 
the  matter  is  perfectly  well  contrived.  There  is  not  a 
possibility  of  punishment,  or  detection,  or  even  of 
suspicion." 
"  But  the  body?" 

"  Oh !  that  I  had  removed,  by  Giles,  the  resurrection 
man,  to  my  own  dissecting  room,  as  a  fresh  subject  for 
anatomical  experiment.'' 

This  was  the  climax  of  horror.  Locke's  body  ap- 
peared to  become  stiff  and  cdd.  At  length,  with  diffi- 
culty he  began,  "  Have  you  no" — comcience  he  intended 
to  have  said ;  but  he  suddenly  recollected  that  there  was 
no  such  thing  in  his  system,  and  he  continued — 
''  What  does  this  creature  want  to  make  him  like  other 
men?" 

The  eyes  of  his  companion  were  instantly  illumined 
by  a  fiend-like  lustre:  he  rose  rapidly  from  his  seat, 
walked  with  an  air  of  stern  malig^iity  towards  Locke, 
grasped  his  wriat  with  firmness,  and  exclaiming,  ''  He 
wants  sympathy,  feeling,  sentiment,  moral  principle"-* 
instantly  vanished. 

Mr.  Locke  started  from  his  seat,  but  discovering 
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that  it  was  all  a  dream,  sat  quietly  down  again,  mut- 
tering, "  Very  likely ;  but  I  must  support  my  hypo- 
thesis." 

H.  S. 


THE  OPERA. 

We  do  not  envy  the  man  who  can  view  with  indif- 
ference the  first  announcement  of  this  delicious  amuse* 
ment :  who  does  not  look  forward  with  eager  expectation 
to  the  tardy  dawning  of  this  sun  of  melody,  whose 
absent  beams  we  are  doomed  to  regret  through  all  the 
autumn,  and  half  the  winter.  There  are  a  thousand 
charms  peculiar  to  this  temple ;  its  mag^c  circle  conjures 
forth  associations  which  are  dormant,  or  rarely  awakened, 
in  other  mansion^  of  pleasure.  Some  of  its  separate 
attractions  exist  almost  equally  in  other  theatres,  but 
in  no  other  are  so  many  combined,  and  heightened  by 
mutual  approximation.  Here  is  a  noble  structure,  a 
splendid  and  glowing  interior ;  on  the  stage,  the  finest 
music  is  executed  by  artists  who  soar  above  the  mecha- 
nical drudgery  of  mere  interpretation,  and  are  often 
inspired  by  the  enthusiasm  of  genius  ;  and  when  the  ear 
is  sated  with  the  luxuries  of  sound,  for  the  eye  are  still 
reserved  all  the  graces  of  form-— all  that  is  picturesque 
in  attitude,  group,  decoration — all  the  science  of  motion 
exhausted  on  some  tale  of  pathos  or  romance.  * 

The  foreign  climate  of  the  place,  too,  is  very  fruitful 
of  agreeable  associations :  the  performers  are  travellers, 
natives  of  remote  cities,  assembled  for  our  grattflca* 
tionfrom  the  comers  of  Europe.  The  fancy  loves  to 
trace  them  to  their  far  birth-place,  to  accompany  them 
in  their  wanderings.  They  have  visited  a  hundred  scenes 
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wUeh  we  shall  nerer  riew ;  tb^  have  delighted  Batione 
whoee  language  we  do  not  even  understand  ;  they  haye 
sung  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva  and  the  Tagus ;  the 
Rhine  has  paid  tbetn  tribute ;  they  have  pantomimed  at 
Madrid,  or  pirouetted  at  Stockholm.  And  many  of  the 
spectators  form  new  links  of  this  chain ;  we  are  seated 
next  an  Italian  Marehesa,  whose  brilliant  eyes  and 
softest  accents  transport  us  to  Naples,  and  in  the  next 
minute  we  are  conv^ed  to  our  old  lodgings  in  the  Boo- 
lerards  by  the  eager,  the  easy,  the  voluble  Frenchman 
who  lounges  on  our  left. 

The  18th  of  January  was  the  first  night  of  the  season, 
when  the  direction  was  announced  to  be  vested  in  a 
Committee  of  Noblemen,  with  a  new  deputy,  Signor 
Petracchi,  from  Milan. 

Rgaro  opened  the  campaign.  The  only  novelty  was 
Signora  Caradori,  in  the  character  of  the  Page.  She  is 
young,  pretty,  and  interesting : — her  blue  eye,  her  fair 
complexion,  and  lightest  locks  presented  an  unusual  ob- 
ject on  this  stage  of  darker  and  more  fiery  beauties,  and 
confirmed  the  report  of  her  Oerman  origin.  Her  voice 
is  very  sweet ;  it  has  all  the  delicacqr  of  her  frame,  and 
countenance ;  it  steals  gently  over  the  ear,  winning  its 
vniy  tenderly  and  gradually,  and  secure  of  reaching  the 
heart.  Her  native  difildence,  increased  by  a  first  intro- 
duction, was  not  unsuited  to  the  interval  between  boy- 
ishness and  manhood — the  dawning  deveiopement  of 
new  emotions,  which  she  was  called  to  personate. 
Her  smile  is  exquisite,  not  strange  to  her  features,  not 
assumed  for  the  moment,  but  innate,  genuine,  tranquil^ 
pure ;  it  makes  you  forget  the  actress,  or  perhaps,  wish 
that  she  were  not  compelled  to  be  one.  Camporese 
was  excellent  as  ever  in  Susanne,  she  tripped  through 
her  part,  the  very  ideal  of  a  vraiting-maid,  except  that 
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she  stng  as  no  Abigail  has  yet  been  heard  to  do. 
Madame  Ronsi  de  Begnis  deseed  mcHre  applause,  as 
the  Countess,  than  she  obtained :  her  languid  manner, 
and  luxuriant  form  admirably  portrayed  the  woman  of 
fashion ;  while  her  rich  and  refined  tones  gave  full  effect 
to  the  music  <^  her  part.  Her  husband,  Ambrogetti, 
was  dashing,  bold,  and  restless  as  are  all  his  represen- 
tatioBS,  and  Angrisani,  as  barber  and  valet,  displayed 
his  usual  powers  of  humour  and  <^  voice. 

M.  Anatole  is  the  new  maStre  de  Ballet:  his  first 
production  was  Pandore,  which  displays  invention  and 
taste  misemployed  on  an  allegory  too  serious  and  severe 
for  the  theme  of  dance.  Madame  Anatole,  who  was  the 
hmine,  supported  the  piece  with  gpreat  en»*gy:  her 
figure  is  grand,  yet  elegant;  finely  adapted  to  the  tra- 
gedy of  pantomime,  and  remarkably  active.  There  is 
another  new  luminary,  Mercandotti,  a  Spanish  girl,  who 
has  but  just  appeared  above  the  horizon,  but  who  pro- 
mises long  to  shine : — she  is  eminently  beautiful,  and  her 
countenance  is  strikingly  expressive.  Mile.  Perceval  is 
very  pleasing ;  not  an  aspiring  genius,  but  graceful,  at- 
tentive and  decorous.  MUe.  de  Varennes  was  seen  last 
year,  and  Albert  is  also  returned,  to  win  an  applause  that 
may  justly  be  called  extravagant,  when  compared  with  that 
which  is  bestowed  on  other  portions  of  the  exhibition. 

II  Barone  de  Dobheim  is  accejytable  to  the  lovers  of 
Bossini,  merely  because  it  is  a  close  imitation  of  that 
composer,  and  in  many  parts  an  actual  transcript  from 
his  works.  The  story  is  slight,  and  turns  on  the  rough 
benevolence  of  that  Frederick  of  Prussia,  who  has  been 
miscalled  the  Great.  The  best  feature  of  the  piece  is 
the  delineation  of  this  monarch  attempted  by  Cartoni,  a 
new,  and  most  meritorious  member.  His  style  is  very 
English:  he  is  forcible,  pathetic,  unaflBscted,  quite  free 
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from  the  contineiital  extern  of  gcstkulaliooy  and  yet 
•  real  CaratUruia,  original  and  unpresshre.  His  Toice 
18  deep>  flexible^  melancholy,  as  agreeable  as  it  is  pe- 
euHar.  Oirioni  is  the  principal  lofer  and  offender; 
und  Ambrogetti  is  very  powerftil  in  a  yeteran,  who 
bullies  the  king,  busies  himself  in  erery  thing,  talks  to 
all,  makes  a  noise  for  all,  and  slaps  erery  one  on  the 
shoulder.  There  is  one  Quartett  which  is  of  a  very 
superior  order  ta  the  gaaeral  material  of  the  work ;  if  it 
be  not  a  pirated  or  contraband  article,  it  indicates  that 
Pacini  may  hereafter  be  welcomed  in  a  higher  capacity 
than  that  of  a  dealer  in  second-hand  notes.  We  were 
(^ad  to  hail  the  substitution  of  II  Turco  in  Italia,  the  de- 
lightful medley  of  the  real  Rossini — so  rich,  so  laughing, 
so  gay,  so  animated.  We  can  safely  recommend  it  as  a 
specific  against  all  the  blue  devils  which  infest  our  me- 
tropolis. 


BONS-HOTS  AND  EPIGRAMS, 

BT  CELEBRATED  MODERN  CHARACTERS. 

No.  1. 

^  Efo  mditor  taBtiiiii.''--JoTaiAL.  Stt  i.  l. 

Mr.  Canning,  and  another  gentleman,  were  looking 
at  a  picture  of  the  Deluge;  the  ark  was  in  the  middle 
distance ;  in  the  fore-ground,  or,  rather,  in  the  fore-sea, 
an  elephant  was  seen  struggling  with  his  fate :  I 
wonder,"  said  the  gentleman,  ^*  that  the  elephant  did 
not  secure  an  inside  place  in  the  ark  ;''~<*'He  was  too 
late  f  replied  Canning,  he  was  detained  packing  up 
his  trunk." 
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Mr.  Rogers  was  requested  by  Lady  Holland  to  ask 
Sir  .Philip  Francis,  whether  he  was  the  author  of  Junius. 
The  poet  approached  the  knight^  "  Will  you,  Sir  Philip, 
— will  your  kindness  excuse  my  addressing  to  you  a 
single  question  f — At  your  peril,  sir  I"  was  the  harsh 
and  the  laconic  answer.  The  intimidated  bard  retreats 
to  his  friends,  who  eagerly  asked  him  the  result  of  his 
application.  I  don't  know,"  he  answered,  whether  he 
is  Junius ;  but,  if  he  be,  it  is  certainly  Junius  Brutus.'* 

**  My  dear  Tom,"  said  the  elder  Sheridan  to  his  son, 
"  I  wish  you  would  take  a  wife." — "  I  have  no  objection, 
sir  ;  whose  wife  shall  I  take?" 

A  party  was  very  uncharitably  discussing  Mr.  Banks' 
History  of  Rome  ; — "  Really,"  said  Jekyll,  "  you  all 
appear  to  be  very  hyper-critical  and  censorious ;  for  my 
part,  I  like  his  Rome — better  than  his  company.' 

"  What  must  1  do,"  said  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Ward  to 
Lord  Byron,  "  What  must  I  do,  to  be  re-whigged  ?"— 
"  You  must  first,"  answered  the  noble  poet,  "  be 
re-warded." 

ON  MR.  ROGERS*  POEM  OF  HUMAN  LIFE. 
Vitae  snmma  breris  spemnos  vetat  inchom  longam. 

Cries  Sam,  ^*  All  human  life  is  frail, 

£*ea  mine  may  not  endure  ; 
So  lest  it  suddenly  should  fail 

I  '11  hasten  to  insure.** 
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At  Morgan's  office  be  arrives, 
Reckoning  without  his  host, 
Avaunt!*'  exclaims  the  judge  of  lives, 
"  We  can't  insure  a  ghost" 

**  Zounds  !  its  my  poem — not  my  face ; 

Listen,  while  I  recite  it." 
Quoth  Morgan — Try  some  other  place 

We,  Sir,  can't  underwrite  it." 

ON  THE  HOW.  J.  W.  W  . 

BY  9.  ROGERS. 

W— d  has  no  heart  they  say ;  but  I  deny  it, 
He  has  a  heart  :^He  gets  his  speeches  by  it. 

"  Have  you  read  Pybus's  Epistle  to  the  Emperor 
Paul  r  said  a  gentleman  to  Rogers.  "  Yes.''—"  What 
do  you  think  of  it?"  "  There  is  only  one  good  vei^se  in 
the  whole  poem."  "Which  is  that?"  "  Give  tp  St, 
Petersburgh  one  Peter  More"* — and  I  wish  he  was  there, 
with  all  my  heart." 

In  Madame  de  Stael's  novel  of  Delphine,  the  authoress 
is  supposed  to  have  designed  her  own  character  in  the 
heroine,  and  that  of  Talleyrand,  in  the  person  a(  M.  de 
Vernon.  Talleyrand  was  asked,  if  he  had  read  the 
novel,  "  Non,  Monsieur,  mais  j'ai  oui  dire  que  nous 
sommes  tous  les  deux  d6guis^s  en  femme." 

It  was  observed  to  the  Rev.  Sidney  Smith,  that 
Lord  must  have  felt  himself  considerably  astonished 
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at  becoming  the  father  of  a  cleyer  son.  «  Yes,"  replied 
the  reverend  jester,  "  he  must  have  felt,  like  a  hen,  that 
had  hatched  a  duck,  and  saw  it  suddenly  take  water." 


THE  BRITISH  GALLERY. 

That  good  pictures  do  not  always  attract  the  attention 
due  to  their  merits  is  an  observation  of  which  we  see 
the  truth  in  every  exhibition  of  this  as  well  as  all  other 
institutions.  Perhaps  this  is  no  more  attributable  to  a 
want  of  discrimination  in  the  visitors,  than  the  neglect 
of  a  pale  beauty  in  a  throng  of  painted  ones.  The  eye 
is  naturally  arrested  by  colours,  and  that  which  is  to 
receive  its  admiration  from  thence  must,  for  the  most 
part,  depend  upon  its  hues,  or  remain  in  the  shade  till 
time  and  research  have  brought  its  perfections  to  light. 
Indeed,  so  sensible  are  artists  themselves  of  this  hard 
fate  of  retiring  excellence,  that,  unless  our  information 
deceives  us,  it  has  occasionally  been  the  practice  of  the 
Royal  Academy  to  re-touch  such  of  their  pieces  as  have 
been  placed  in  the  vicinity  of  others  more  vividly  co- 
loured ;  and  we  have  been  eye-witnesses  of  the  alter- 
ation of  many  clever  performances,  which,  altoge- 
ther overlooked  in  Somerset-house,  have  only  obtained 
praise  when  they  no  longer  deserved  it  by  being  made 
worse  for  the  British  Gallery. 

Amongst  those  of  the  present  exhtintion,  whose  merits 
we  could  have  wished  to  see  more  ftilly  rewarded,  are 
some  admirable  efforts  of  the  best  contributors.  We 
will  only  particularize  the  two  Barkers ;  convinced  as 
we  are,  that  the  comparative  neglect  of  tliese  win  form 
no  feeMe  excuse  for  others,  whose  exeellenoe  has  shared 
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the  aune  fate.  Tke  picture  of  the  Boy  extracting  a 
thorn  from  his  foot— No.  by  T.  Barker ;  and  the 
Scene  from  Nature,  992,  by  B.  Barker,  bear  the  strong- 
est evidence  of  the  abilities  of  these  artists,  who  in 
their  separate  styles  are  decidedly  unsurpassed.  The 
first  piece  is  one  ot  Mr.  Barker's  most  finished  produc- 
tMm :  it  has  ail  the  taste,  simi^icity,  and  breadth  of 
GaindxNtNigh,  with  a  solidity  and  transparent  sobriety 
of  ccdouring  peculiarly  belonging  to  the  hand  which 
painted  it.  There  is  a  pensive  sweetness  and  patient 
submission  in  the  countenance  of  the  boy ;  as  of  one 
initiated  early  in  the  labours  of  a  hard  life,  to  which  he 
is  unfitted,  but  unavoidably  destined.  There  is  a  nature, 
a  poetical  feeling  throughout  the  performance,  which 
{riaces  the  author  in  a  rank  with  the  inimitable  Crabbe  ; 
indeed,  whatever  we  see  of  these  kindred  geniuses, 
is  but  the  conmion  thought  expressed  by  dififerent 
meaiK.  Beautiful,  however,  and  faultless  as  this  picture 
is,  it  is  not,  by  any  means  one  by  which  the  powers  of 
Mr.  Barker  maj  be  calculated.  The  grand  characteris- 
tics of  his  mind  are  strength,  rapidity,  and  versatility; 
his  pencil  has  the  potency  of  a  wizard's  wand,  and  his 
creations  start  into  life  as  it  were  at  a  single  touch, — 
Black  spirits  and  white  spirits,  red  spirits  and  grey," 
pay  him  equal  obedience ;  and  the  pathos  of  the  Mother 
and  Infant  perishing  in  the  snow  from  the  cruelty  of  a 
hard  father,  the  wildness  of  the  Maniac*,  and  the  fury 
<rf  the  Fighting  Horses,  form  a  contrast  to  the  grotesque 
garb  of  rustic  comedy,  ia  which  he  appeared  with  the 

*  Thu  picture  was  retnrned  to  Mr.  B.  by  the  gentleman  who  first  pur* 
draaed  H,  from  Us  hialNUty  to  sustam  the  daily  contenplatioii  of  sodi  an 
algftctiiy  reality. 

'  The  Scene  in  the  Tyrol — No.  845,  was  painted  some  years  ago,  and 
sold — Mr.  B.  afterwards  bought  it  himself  at  the  hammer  of  a  celebrated 
mcthmtr,  wbo  warranted  it  a  true  Afoflantf. 
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Mower  and  Gipsies  iast  year,  sucli  as  never  perliaps 
was  manifested  by  any  individual  before  him. 

The  landscapes  of  Mr.  B.  Barker  are  entitled  to  not 
less  praise  than  the  figures  of  his  brother.  He  is  said 
originally  to  have  formed  his  style  upon  Ruysdael ;  but 
however  this  may  be,  his  manner  is  now  perfectly  distinct 
from  any  other.  If  we  have  some  who  attempt  a  g^reater 
grandeur  and  extent  of  composition,  we  have  none  who 
can,  in  the  remotest  degree,  compete  with  him  in  clearness , 
facility,  and  truth  to  nature.  His  home  is  on  the  deso- 
late heath  and  barren  mountain ;  his  lonely  ash  creaks 
aloud  in  the  dreary  blast,  and  his  dark  stream  gushes 
from  its  gloom  with  hoarse  and  visible  motion;  The 
bleakness  of  the  atmosphere  seems  to  add  vigour  to  his 
power ;  and  where  he  afibrds  himself  the  greatest  op- 
portunity for  spirit,  he  will  be  found  breaching  in  his 
most  congenial  region.  To  him  it  is  no  step  from  the 
darkness  of  the  moody  elements  to  the  corresponding 
hue  on  the  feelings  of  those  who  behcrid  them — it  is  the 
same  thing,  equally  easy  and  equally  excellent: — no 
landscape  figures  have  been  better  painted  since  the 
days  of  Salvator :  his  banditti  have  the  listless  ferocity  of 
minds  which  can  be  excited  only  by  acts  of  rapine,  or  the 
spirit  and  activity  of  combatting  fiends,  which,  in  either 
case,  cannot  fail  of  whirling  the  imaginaticm  into  a 
scene  of  striking  and  perilous  reality.  The  picture  to 
which  we  have  alluded  is  the  direct  opposite  to  the  style 
which  we  have  described  as  Mr.  B.  Barker's  foHe.  We 
speak  of  it  as  a  proof  that  genius  will  be  itself,  whe- 
ther at  home  or  abroad  ;  and  that  Mr.  B.,  if  he  cannot 
rival  himself  in  some  of  his  wilder  flights  by  the  glowing 
luxuriance  of  classical  composition,  can  be  surpassed, 
even  in  this  department,  by  no  one  else.  We  know  of 
no  reason  why  the  performances  of  this  artist  should  be 
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unsuccessfully  exhibited,  and  are  convinced  that  those 
who  will  take  the  pains  to  examine  them  will  agree  in 
our  astonishment,  that,  if  he  did  not  submit  to  the 
drudgery  of  being  a  teacher,  Mr.  B.  Barker  would  obtain 
as  little  profit  from  his  talents,  as  if  he  had  never  pos- 
sessed them. 

Our  anxiety  to  speak  of  these  two  artists  has  led  us 
out  of  the  usual  and  more  methodical  manner  of  noticing 
exhilHtions ;  and  we  are  not  sorry  for  it,  as  a  regular, 
numerical  survey  must  either  subject  us  to  the  charge  of 
invidious  omissions,  or  extend  our  observations  to  an 
ineonvenient  length. 

The  pictures  of  Mr.  E.  Landseer  have  a  high  claim 
upon  our  praise,  because  we  think  they  possess  excellence 
of  the  very  first  order  in  their  style,  and  a  higher  still 
because  we  believe  the  artist  to  be  the  youngest  man  who 
ever  attained  the  summit  of  his  profession.  In  this 
situation  we  venture  fearlessly  to  place  him,  assured  as  we 
feel  that  in  his  picture  of  the  Larder  Invaded  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  suggest  a  single  improvement.  The  most 
honourable  testimony  to  the  early  and  powerful  abilities 
of  Mr.  Landseer  is  conveyed  in  the  prize  which  he  has 
received  from  the  Directors  of  the  Institution ;  after 
this,  all  the  commendations  we  could  bestow  would 
be  superfluous.  We  will  only  remind  him  of  the  general 
and  just  complaint  that  many  young  artists,  whose  earlier 
works  achieved  considerable  reputation,  have,  from  an 
ill-judged  confidence  in  its  protection,  sunk  into  com- 
parative oblivion,  and  that  it  will  require  no  small  atten- 
tion to  preserve  the  place  to  which  his  admirable  exer- 
tions have  raised  him. 

Within  three  or  four  of  the  Larder  Invaded  hangs 
Mr.  Newton's  delineation  of  Lovers'  Quarrels.  Mr. 
N.  is  a  young  exhibitor,  a  very  young  man,  and  a 
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itranger.  These  are  reasons  why,  from  the  speeimens 
he  has  giyen  of  his  powers,  much  is  to  be  expected  from 
him,  and  why  noenconragment  should  be  spared  which 
is  likely  to  secure  him  amongst  us.  His  genius  is  un- 
questionably original ;  his  colouring  is  beautiful,  and  it 
is  his  own;  and  he  tdls  his  story  with  a  gmtlemanly 
humour  which  is  equally  00.  The  Lovers*  Quarrels  dis- 
play nothing  broad  or  outrageous,  as  we  might  suppose 
from  the  title.  There  is  an  exquisitely  elegant  indiffinr- 
ence  in  the  belligerent  parties,  who  exchange  pictures 
with  the  cool  bautewr  of  men  of  honour  exchanging 
cards ;  and,  with  the  arch  smile  of  the  wily  waiting- 
maid,  who  evidently  does  not  behold  this  awful  catas- 
trophe for  the  first  time,  the  group  is  truly  natural, 
tasteful,  and  diverting. 

On  taking  leave  of  Mr.  Newton,  whose  playftil  and 
delicate  pencil  we  hope  to  meet  more  frequently,  our 
attention  is  rivetted  by  a  scene  of  such  intanest  and  ad- 
mirable execution  as  we  were  not  prepared  to  eneounter 
even  flrom  the  masteriy  hand  of  Stephanoff.  The  Poor 
Relatimv  is  a  picture  painted  from  the  heart.  We  may 
j«dge  of  ddineated  stories  as  we  do  of  single  heads,  in 
which  the  physiognomist  tells  at  a  glance  whether  the 
likeness  be  correct,  though  he  has  never  sera  the  origi- 
nal. It  is  the  congruity  of  features,  the  unity  of  ex- 
pression, that  bear  this  unfailing  testimony ;  and  this 
true  combination  we  find,  upon  a  more  extended  and 
arduous  scale,  strongly  manifested  in  the  piece  before  us* 
Not  a  single  thing  is  introduced  which  can  remfaid  us 
that  we  are  gazing  on  a  fiction ;  every  particle  tends  to 
elucidate  the  story  and  corroborate  the  opinion  which 
we  form  of  the  characters  upon  the  first  view.  The 
wealthy  man,  his  proud,  comibrtat>le  wife,  and  her  two 
wheesing  lap«dog8,  have  just  finished  their  breakfast. 
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whiefa  the  senrant-  is  ranoTing ;  at  the  same  time  an- 
nouncing in  a  whifper,  as  if  he  knew  the  intdiigenoe 
mmt  be  unwelcome,  the  Tisit  from  the  poor  relations.  * 
While  he  has  yet  got  his  month  to  the  ear  of  his  master, 
who  is  in  the  act  of  adding  what  they  want,  and  ap- 
parentiy  endeayouring  to  recall  his  connection  with  tiie 
h»g-fergotten  name,  the  group  make  their  appearance. 
It  is  a  widow,  who  is  striving,  for  the  sake  of  her  chil* 
dren,  to  OYercome  the  bitter  sense  <^  her  humiliating 
situation,  whilst  the  tears  of  involuntary  pride  and 
recent  affliction  are  starting  unrestrainaUy  from  her  eyes. 
Her  daughter,  a  beautiful  giil  of  seventeen  or  eighteen, 
stands  by  her  side  in  meek  and  patient  submission :  lea^ 
skilled  in  life  than  her  mother,  her  melanchdy  is  only 
retrospective  on  her  father,  and  she  seems  to  be  sen- 
sible of  no  d^radation  from  the  necessitous  appeal, 
feeling  from  her  own  gentle  disposition  the  impossibility 
of  a  denial,  and  the  pleasure  with  which  their  relation 
will  afford  the  required  assistance.   Her  brother,  a  boy 
of  ten  or  twelve,  is  slinking  behiad  her  with  ragged 
dbows  and  a  beocmiing  awe  of  the  magnificence  which 
surrouBds  him.   On  the  opposite  side  sits  the  madam 
the  house  (the  centre  being  occupied  by  the  master  and 
servant),  with  too  much  economy  of  complaisance  to' 
notice  the  strangers  further  than  by  a  siddong  glance  of 
pride,  obduracy,  and  anger  at  their  admission.   H^  im* 
jriied  rejection  of  the  mother  and  the  objects  of  her  db* 
tressy  is  the  more  detestabte  because  ahe  hi^  not  the 
plea  of  beii^^  a  mother  herself ;  her  only  dependants  are 
the  adiqpted  curs,  one  of  which  she  has  caught  up  into 
bar  lap  with  a  fond  assurance  that  no  interl(q>ers  shall 
be  suffered  to  dispute  its  interests ;  the  other  lies  su- 
pinely bdlve  the  fire,  his  tongue  hai^ng  lazily  out  of  his 
mouth,  and  his  eyes  half  open,  as  if  he  is  curious  to 
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know  what  is  the  matter,  but  too  crammed  with  buttered 
toast  to  raise  his  carcase  for  information. 

The  performances  of  Mr.  Etty  have  great  merit ;  and, 
if  we  had  not  already  gone  further  than  we  intended,  we 
should  give  a  copious  account  of  them.  He  is  a  thorough 
master  of  what  is  beautiful  in  colouring  and  composition ; 
but  his  drawing  is  occasionally  too  careless,  and  his  ever- 
lasting blue  back-grounds  are  an  unworthy  resource  to 
throw  out  his  flesh  tints,  which  are  too  natural  to  require 
artificial  assistance.  Cleopatra  sailing  down  Cydnus  is  a 
most  poetical  imagination ;  we  only  wish  it  had  another 
title,  for  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  where  she  could 
have  picked  up  so  many  flying  Cupids.  But  it  is  a  sin 
to  find  fault  with  it. 

The  Landscape  by  Vincent  is  remarkably  clever ;  the 
touch  is  original,  and  the  colouring  reminds  us  much  of 
our  incomparable  Wilsdn.  Part  of  the  sky,  however,  is 
blemished  by  Mr.  Vincent's  usual  defect ;  he  lays  on  his 
paint  too  thickly,  and  seldom  leaves  a  cloud  till  it  may 
be  mistaken  for  a  mountain. 

In  such  a  numerous  collection  as  that  of  the  British 
Gallery,  it  will  naturally  be  supposed  by  those  who  have 
not  visited  it,  and  granted  by  those  who  have,  that  there 
are  many  other  pieces  highly  deserving  of  notice.  In 
the  remaining  list  the  scenes  of  low  comedy,  perhaps, 
(amongst  which  Mr.  Kidd's  have  obtained  a  deservedly 
prominent  station,)  carry  ofi^  the  paim  of  superiority. 
This  department  indeed  appears  to  be  as  much  on  the 
advance  as  Landscape  is  on  the  decline.  In  every  suc- 
ceeding exhibition  the  imitations  of  nature  have  become 
more  clumsy  and  unnatural ;  and  the  time  and  admira- 
tion we  were  compelled  to  bestow  upon  them  a  few 
seasons  ago,  are  almost  a  reproach  to  us  for  building 
too  much  hoipe  upon  a  child  whose  early  promise  of  ex- 
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cellence  was  doomed  never  to  be  fulfilled.  Nevertheless 
we  do  think  that  there  are  many  hands  very  capable  of 
making  a  rally — why  do  they  not  ? 
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WheD  trees  do  drop  tbeir  fniiti  in  antnoro  ripenew, 
Tb  Nature's  common  coarse,  and  so  we  look  on 't ; 
Bat  when  anseasonous  frosts  nip  promising  bads 
And  knrely  blossoms,  then  the  heart  grows  sad 
To  see  those  Iroth^figbts  of  mach  after  riches 
Untimely  broken.  

In  the  church-yard  at  Woollaston,  there  is  a  tomb- 
stone with  the  following  inscription :  "  In  Memory  of 
Francis  Lyal,  who  died  on  the  28rd  of  December,  18 — , 
aged  20' years."  I  saw  this  grave  receive  its  tenant; 
and  there  were  many  circumstances  of  sadness  connected 
with  it,  in  addition  to  those  inseparable  from  such  a 
scene.  Lyal  was  one  of  those  interesting  and  gifted 
beings  in  whom  "  la  lame  use  le  fourreau.**  This  class 
of  persons  is  not  unnumerous  ;  and  yet  we  feel  towards 
each  of  its  individuals  as  if  he  alone  belong^  to  the  race. 
There  is  a  sacred  halo  round  those  whom  we  see  in  the 
bloom  of  years  destined  for  the  grave  ;  who  at  the  time 
when  others  are  looking  hopefully  forward  to  the  plea- 
sures and  prosperities  of  life,  have  their  thoughts  fixed 
solely  on  eternal  issues.  Their  prospects  are  all  beyond 
the  grave — ^their  hopes  are  all  in  Heaven. 

Lyal  was  at  school  with  me ;  and  being  some  years 
my  junior,  and  his  parents  being  known  to  mine,  he 
was,  in  some  measure,  under  my  protection.   I  had  thus 
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oocasim  to  witness  the  buddings  of  a  mind  which  gave 
promise  to  be  one  of  no  common  order.  I  have  never 
seen  a  spirit  so  eager  of  distinction.  When  he  was  first 
raised  into  a  form,  he  would  strain  every  nerve  to  render 
his  exercises  equal  to  those  of  the  bojrs  at  the  head  of  it ; 
and,  though  his  frame  was  never  strong,  he  used  to 
engage  with  the  extremity  of  eagerness  in  all  games  of 
vigorous  athletic  contention.  We  alwajrs  feel  interest 
for  those  who  have  looked  up  to  us  for  help ;  no  wonder^ 
then,  that  that  which  I  had  towards  one  of  such  quali- 
ties as  Lyal  should  be  great.  The  difference  of  the  few 
years  which  were  between  our  ages,*— a  difference  great 
in  boyhood, — prevented  all  jarring  of  competition,  all 
feeling  of  school-boy  envy.  I  had  a  pride  in  the  ad- 
vancanent  and  distinction  of  all  kinds  which  my  protegfe 
was  rapidly  winning;  and  when  I  left  school  I  pro- 
phesied and  hoped  that  he  would  brilliantly  outstrip  his 
fellows.  I  was  sent  to  an  university  on  the  Continent, 
and  lost  sight  iji  Lyal  for  some  years.  At  that  age, 
health  is  little  looked  to,  further  than  the  absence  of 
direct  siduiess  ;  and  he  had  not  heeded,  and  I  had  not 
marked,  signs  which  might  have  foretold' ¥^at  followed. 
As  it  was,  I  had  no  thought  of  finding  him  in  the  state  I 
did.  On  my  return  from  the  Continent,  I  went  dovm  into 
the  part  of  the  country  where  his  parents  lived,  and  one 
of  the  first  persons  I  asked  for  was  Lyal.  I  was  told  that 
be  was  in  a  rapid  crasumption,  and  the  first  moment  I 
saw  him  too  fatally  confirmed  it.  The  deep  red  hectic 
spot  burned  in  the  centre  of  his  cheek.  The  fire  <^ 
graius  was  fading  from  his  large  grey  ^e,  and  was 
supplied  by  the  false  brightness  of  his  deceitful  malady. 
The  skin  of  his  forehead  was  of  that  perfect  and  trans- 
parent white  which  adds  the  mockery  of  beauty  to  the 
— Hges     disease ;  and  his  bright  brown  hair  had  that 
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silken  flow  which  is  common  in  pmons  of  delicate 
frame.  He  had  always  been  tall,  and  his  form  was 
now  wasted  to  a  fearful  thinnen ; — Imt  if  his  figure  had 
the  spareness  of  a  greyhound,  it  had  much  of  its  ele- 
gance also.  His  gait  was  the  flat-footed  tread  of  weak- 
ness, not  the  bounding  step  which  is  common  to  youth. 
In  a  w<nrd,  he  was  wasted  to  almost  the  utmost  point  of 
fragility  to  which  the  human  frame  can  be  reduced 
without  dissolution.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  in  this 
extreme  degree  ci  extenuation  neither  his  figure  nor  his 
face  evinced  the  least  efieminacy.  If  the  vigour  of 
mighty  intellect  was  gone,  its  mark  was  indelibly  stamped 
upon  the  features.    Genius  might  have  sunk  from  its 

throne  of  light/'  but  it  was  plain  that  it  had  once 
been  there.  Its  traces,  indeed,  will  always  be  visible 
where  it  has  once  existed.  A  volcano  may  have  passed 
away,  but  its  vestiges  wilVistiU  remain. 

Lyal  shewed  great  happiness  at  seeing  me.  He  spoke 
with  t^idemess  of  former  days,  and  alluded,  in  a 
mannar  the  most  heart-touching  to  the  frustration  of 
the  hopes  which  I  had  felt  and  expressed  concerning 
him.  He  acknowledged  that  he  also  had  once  hoped 
to  have  done  something  which  would  have  made  his 
name  live  behind  him  ;  and  it  seemed  to  be  his  chief 
regret  that  he  was  going  down  to  the  tomb  without 
having,  as  he  expressed  it,  done  one  thing  for  which 
it  was  worth  while  to  have  lived." 

He  had  been  at  Oxford,  and  had  distinguished  himself 
much  during  the  short  time  his  health  permitted  him  to 
stay  there.  B«t  he  did  not  remain  long  enough  at  the 
university  to  attain  any  of  its  higher  honours.  It  ap- 
peared; however,  that  he  had  lingered  on  there  too  long ; 
that  he  had  striven  against  declining  strength,  until  he 
had  sunk  at  once  under  increasing  disease  into  the  state 
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of  debility  in  which  I  found  him — and  from  which  he 
never  recovered. 

I  soon  perceived  that  he  was  preyed  upon  by  a  melan- 
choly which  increased  the  power  of  his  disease ;  but  I 
never  could  rightly  ascertain  its  cause.  At  some  times 
I  have  thought  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  the  de- 
pression which  his  state  must  necessarily  engender, 
while  at  others  it  seemed  to  be  produced  by  some  more 
direct  and  powerful  sorrow. 

The  following  lines,  which  were  found  among  his 
papers  after  his  death,  prove  plainly  the  existence  of 
this  sadness,  but  they  throw  but  little  light  upon  its 
cause: 

The  freshness  of  my  heart's  young  day 

Nothing  can  now  restore — 
Its  early  bloom  once  passed  away 

Can  be  regained  no  more. 

'Tis  true  that  still  in  years  I 'm  young 

But  in  sorrow  I  am  old — 
My  heart's  elastic  chord's  unstrung, 

Its  youthful  glow's  grown  cold. 

The  comrades  of  my  boyish  days 

Are  what  their  age  should  be — 
Fleshed  with  the  world,  their  eager  gaxe 

Looks  onward  ardently ! 

But  I  am  like  the  youthful  tree 

The  lightning  strikes  to  earth- 
Once  scathed,  its  bloom  no  more  will  be ; 

It  knows  no  second  birth.  ^ 

r  was  in.the  country  when  Lyal  died ;  and,  having  been 
a  school-fellow  and  a  youthful  friend,  I  was  asked  to 
attend  the  funeral.   It  was  an  office  indeed  of  pain,  but 
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I  did  not  hesitate  to  go.  A  young  man  of  such  distin- 
guished promise  was  naturally  the  idol  of  his  parents ; — 
in  dreadful  addition  he  was  their  only  child!  Of  the 
mother's  grief  at  the  time  I  cannot  speak,  for,  of  course, 
I  saw  it  not ;  but  to  use  a  homely  but  most  forceful 
phrase,  She  has  never  held  up  her  head  since.'*  The 
father's  sorrow  I  did  see,  for  he  would  not  be  dissuaded 
from  being  himself  the  chief  mourner: — he  said  he  was 
so  in  heart,  and  he  would  be  in  form. 

Alas,  what  a  morning  that  was  !  When  I  arrived  at  the 
•house,  I  was  admitted  by  a  servant  whom  I  recognised  as 
having  been  the  tutor  and  associate  of  poor  Lyal  in  his 
field  sports.  The  man  said  nothing,  but  the  unspeakable 
look  which  he  gave  me  as  he  shewed  me  to  the  room  where 
the  company  was  assembled,  was  the  very  epitome  and 
essence  of  speechless  sorrow  and  affection.  But  on  occa- 
sions like  these,  circumstances  of  contrast  add  pain  as 
much  as  those  of  parallel, — at  least  it  was  so  in  this  case. 
When  I  entered  the  room  where  the  mourners  were,  I 
could  not  but  be  forcibly  struck  with  the  strong  differ- 
ence of  expression  on  the  countenance  of  the  servant 
and  the  friends — friends  ! — of  the  deceased.  There  were 
about  a  dozen  persons  present,  who  were  in  detached 
groups  talking,  as  I  found,  of  the  gossip  of  the  county 
and  the  general  news  of  the  day.  A  young  man,  who  ' 
had  been  at  school  with  Lyal  and  me,  came  up  to  me  as 
I  entered,  and,  after ^^ying,  Poor  fellow !  who  would 
have  thought  it !" — in  a  tone  as  if  he  considered  it  ne- 
cessary to  say  something  on  the  subject  which  occasioned 
our  meeting,  began  to  discuss  the  merits  of  a  new 
horse  which  I  had  seen  him  on  a  few  days  before.  The 
wretched  father  was,  I  need  scarcely  say,  not  present : 
his  feelings  would,  I  think,  have  imposed  some  restraint 
on  these  heartless,  swallow-like  profaners  of  the  name 
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of  friend.  My  heart  sickened  to  see  the  hoUowness 
of  what  is  called  friendship.  Splendour  of  faiius» 
warmth  of  feeling,  beauty  of  person, — all  these,  joined  in 
one  for  whom  they  professed  intarest,  and  cut  off  in  the 
bloom  of  years,  could  not  for  one  short  hour  suspend  the 
thoughts  of  their  shallow  and  frivolous  pursuits, — eyea 
when  they  were  gathered,  as  I  may  say,  around  his 
corpse! 

These  feelings  were  more  strengthened  than  inter- 
rupted by  the  entrance  of  the  undertaker  to  furnish  us 
with  scanres  and  hat-bands.  He  was  a  busy,  bustling  ani-w 
mal,  whose  desoud  look,  and  mercenary  simper,  shewed 
plainly  that  all  he  did  was  in  the  way  of  business."  We 
have  no  right  to  expect  grief  from  an  hireling,  but  there 
is  something  revolting  in  seeing  the  trappings  of  woe 
borne  by  a  being  whose  mind  is  engrossed  by  the  paltry 
pounds  which  he  can  make  by  their  display. 

The  village  of  Woollaston,  where  Lyal  is  buried,  is 
is  about  five  miles  from  his  father's  house  ;  and  thither 
we  proceeded  in  mourning  coaches,  and,  of  course,  at  a 
foot's  pace.  I  never  remember  to  have  seen  a  day  of 
greater  gloom.  The  earth  was  bound  in  one  of  the 
severest  frosts  I  have  ever  witnessed, — one  of  that  kind 
and  degree  which  casts  a  shade  of  blackness  over  the 
whole  atmosphere.  Even  in  our  sorrow  we  are  physical 
beings ;  and  the  slowness  of  our  pace,  and  the  interae 
cold  which  I  suffered,  added,  I  confess,  to  my  sadness 
and  depression.  They,  perhaps,  contributed  also  to 
make  me  feel  still  more  indignant  at  the  indifference  of 
my  companions.  There  were  three  others  in  the  coach 
with  me,  who,  like  myself,  had  been  early  friends  of 
him  whom  we  were  attending  to  the  grave.  From  their 
.  conversation  and  manners  who  would  have  thought  that 
coaeh  to  be  a  mourning  one !  One  of  these  young  mea 
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was  f«id  af  hantia^,  and  Hoped  the  frost  might  1>rmk 
up ;  another  preferred  skating,  and  wished  it  to  continue. 
The  third  was  an  Oxonian^  and  occupied  three  miles  of 
our  foot-pace  journey  with  the  detail  of  a  plan  which 
a  stage-coachman  had  communieated  to  him  of  a  new 
way  of  rough-shoeing  horses  in  a  frost ! — And  these  were 
the  mourners  at  the  burial  of  the  youBg,  the  feeling, 
and  the  gifted  i 

When  we  reached  WooUastoo^  we  quitted  the  carriage* 
atft  the  church-gate ;  and  here,  for  ttie  first  time,  I  saw 
the  fikther.  He  was  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  relation, 
and  tottered  up  the  pathway  next  after  the  coflSn  into 
the  church*  A  portion  of  the  service  was  p^ormed 
here ;  and  this,  perhaps,  was  the  most  mournful  part 
of  the  whole.  It  was  on  a  week  day,  so  that  the  church, 
which  waa  large,  was  empty  except  ourselTes.  The 
piercing  cold  struck  to  the  rery  bones,  from  the  effect 
of  the  st<me-pavement  of  the  church,  and  its  vast  unin- 
habited space.  The  measured  and  sonorous  tones  of 
the  clergyman  echoed  through  the  void  of  the  large 
building  with  a  sadness  and  solemnity  which  went  to 
the  soul ;  and,  at  every  pause  of  his  voice,  was  heanl 
the  father's  deep  sob  of  half-suppressed  agony.  At  a 
certain  period  in  the  service,  we  went  out  to  the  grave. 
A  few  stragglers  of  the  village  had  gathered  round  it, 
to  gaze  on  the  finery  of  the  funpral  show.  Some  few 
appeared  to  look  on  it  with  feeling  and  compassion,  but 
the  greater  part  seemed  to  regard  it  merely  as  a  sight ; 
while  others,  with  gaping  mouth  and  staring  eyes,  gave 
no  clue  by  which  to  trace  on  their  wooden  cx)untenance 
what  ideas  the  solemnity  might  cause.  There  was  one 
woman  with  a  wailing  infant,  which  she  was  striving  to 
hush.  Its  cries  attracted  my  notice ; — and  the  commence- 
ment and  the  close  of  life  being  thus  brought  into 
Vol.  I.  Part  I.  K 
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immediate  Opposition  caused)  perhaps,  the  deepest  feel- 
ing which  I  experienced  during  that  melancholy  day. 

The  sinking  the  coffin  into  the  grave  is  the  most  impres- 
sive part  of  the  ceremony  of  tmrial.  It  is  then  that  the 
dead  seem  finally  cut  oflf  from  all  connection  with  the 
world ;  it  is  then  that  we  lose  sight  of  them  for  ever !  At 
the  moment  that  the  coffin  sounded  on  the  bottom  of  the 
grave,  I  looked  towards  the  father.  His  face  at  that 
moment  is  indelibly  graven  on  my  memory ;  but  I  cannot 
embody  its  expression  in  words.  It  made  me  right  well 
understand  why  the  painter  of  old  evaded  the  picturing 
of  parental  agony.  These  visitations,  indeed,  are  far 
beyond  all  painting,  whether  of  the  pencil  or  the  pen. 

I  have  been  twice  since  to  the  tomb  of  Francis  Lyal. 
The  simple  inscription  I  have  cited  is  all  that  remains  to 
tell  of  one  who,  had  he  lived,  would,  probably,  have 
made  his  name  known  in  the  four  comers  (rf  the  earth. 
He  now  moulders  unknown  and  unremembered  in  the 
cburch-yard  of  a  distant  and  obscure  village ;  and  the 
passer-by,  who  carelessly  reads  the  l^nd  on  his  head- 
stone, attaches  to  it  no  higher  idea  than  is  excited  by 
those  of  the  numberless  graves  around  it.  With  the 
exception  of  his  father — ^his  mother  never  could — ^I  am, 
perhaps,  the  only  person  who  ever  has  visited  his  tomb. 
I  had  been  thrown  but  little  into  contact  with  him,  but 
I  loved  him  much,  and  his  fate  has  left  a  deep  impres* 
sion  on  my  heart  and  mind.  I  never  go  to  that  part  of 
the  country  without  making  a  visit  to  his  grave. 
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ORffilNAl  AND  ffiLBCTED. 
Inest  m  gntk  parvii." 

J'atovb  qbe  la  8enrilrilit6  cofite  cher  qttelq«iefai8» 
laaiB  c'est  une  si  boittie  chose  qu'on  ne  teuroU  trdp  la 
payer* — Mamumtel. 

How  strong  are  the  recollections  of  childhood  !  There 
is  an  Innocent  simplicity  and  a  pure  warmth  of  feeling 
in  all  our  emotions  at  that  age, — in  our  thoughts  and 
opinionsy — ^which  make  us  look  back  on  them  with  a 
tenderness  something  akin  to  our  feelings  towards 
dthers 

The  following  is  written  on  a  blank  leaf  of  an  old 
copy  of  the  Sentimental  Journey : 

I  met,  to  my  great  surprise,  at  Paris,  early  in  the 
summer  of  1790x  with  La  Fleur.  He  was  my  servant 
for  some  months,  and  his  wife  washed  my  silk  stockings. 
I  promised  to  engage  my  friends  to  subscribe  for  his 
support,  and  put  my  own  name  down  for  five  pounds 
per  annum,  during  his  life.  He  died,  poor  fellow,  in 
1791.  He  abounded  with  anecdotes,  and  shewed  me  a 
book,  which  Sterne  gave  him,  of  this  journey.  La  Fleur 
was  lively,  honest,  and  grateful. —  W.  A.  Milei. 

•  Tbo«e  A-^^mcorti,  which  have  not  the  nidie  of  the  artitfaor  added  to 
tfefna,  are  trigfaMl. 
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 il  Rome.   Quand  on  a  du  genie,  c'eat  U  qu*on 

le  sent.  Je  crois  que  de  grandes  ruines  doivent  plus 
frapper  que  ne  feraient  des  monumens  entiers  et  con- 
serves. Les  mines  sont  loin  des  vllles :  elles  mena^ent, 
et  la  main  du  terns  a  stoni  parmi  la  mousse  qui  les  couvre 
une  foule  de  grandes  id6es»  et  de  sentimens  melan- 
coliques  et  doux.  J'  admire  Tediflce  entier — la  mine  me 
fait  frissonner ;  mon  c<Bur  est  emu  ;  mon  imagination  a 
plus  de  jeu.  Je  reviens  sur  les  peuples  qui  ont  produits 
ces  merveiUes  et  qui  ne  sont  plus ;  et  in  lenocinio  com- 
mendationis  dolor  est  minus,  cumid  ageret,  extincte.** — 
Diderot. 

The  art  of  puffing  is  not  confined  to  these  times. 
The  following  is  an  advertisement  in  an  original  copy 
of  the  Tatler,  and  is,  we  thinfk,  a  specimen  of  the  puff 
direct  which  would  scarcely  be  hazardei^  at  present : 

The  most  Noble  Volatile  Smelling-Bottle  in  the 
World ;  which  smelled  to,  momentarily  fetches  the  most 
dismal  faintings  or  swooning  fits,  and,  in  a  minute,  re- 
moves flushings,  vapours,  dulness,  head-ach,  megrims,  &c. 
It  takes  off  all  heavy  sleepiness,  retards  swoonings, 
keeps  up  the  spirits  to  a  miracle ;  and,  by  its  use  admits 
of  no  faintings,  but  invigorates  and  enlivens  the  whole 
man,  recreates  and  make  cheerful,  although  never  so 
sad,  and,  in  a  moment  raises  all  the  sensitive  faculties. 
It  is  also  to  be  taken  inwardly  by  drops,  which  effectu- 
ally takes  off  and  eradicates  the  very  cause  ;  for  it  po- 
tently relieves,  comforts,  and  strengthens  the  brain, 
creates  and  corroborates  a  stomach,  removes  sickness 
from  it,  helps  digestion,  cleanses  the  blood ;  and,  in  a 
word,  is  the  greatest  cephalick,  stomatick,  hepatick,  and 
powerftil  aromatick,  possible;  therefore,  itiseztream 
necessary  for  all  gentlemen,  ladies,  Ac,  alimys  to  be 


carried  in  their  padiets.  It  is  only  sold  at  Mr.  Ring's 
PiGtiire-«liap,  in  the  Pooftry,  and  at  Mr.  Overton's  «t 
the  Goldcin  Buek  Picture-shop,  against  St.  Dunstan's- 
church  in  Fleet-street,  at  2s,  6d.  each,  with  printed 
diredions. 

The  pococurante  character  which  is  satisfied  with  the 
common  round  of  empty  pleasures  of  a  town  life ;  which 
lives  on,  without  aim  or  active  pursuit, — without  the 
dignified  and  endearing  interests  of  domestic  life,  or  the 
stirring  ones  of  professional  duty. 

Elle  a  la  tete  d'un  homme,  le  corps  d'  une  femme,  et 
le  ccEur  d'un  ange. — Jouy. 

I  met  at  Bruges,  in  the' summer  of  1816,  with  a  French 
Abb6,  whose  person  Is  probably  remembered  by  many 
who  have  gone  that  way  to  the  continent.  He  was  a 
constant  guest  at  the  table  d'h6te  at  the  Fleur  de  B16 ; 
and  was  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  though  it  was 
most  wriously  misdirected.  The  Abb6  discovered  from 
the  book  in  which  the  visitors  of  the  inn  wrote  their 
names,  that  I  was  a  clergyman  ;  and,  entering  into  con- 
versation with  me,  asked  me  whether  I  understood  Latin  ? 
On  my  saying  that  I  did,  he  informed  me  that  he  had 
composed  a  Latin  Poem  of  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  lines,  in  honour  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  every 
line  of  which  began  with  the  letter  P.  He  pressed  me 
exceedingly  to  visit  him  the  next  morning  to  peruse  his 
work,  and  seemed  much  to  regret,  as  indeed  I  did  also, 
that  he  had  not  the  poem  with  him.  My  party  had  .gone 
on  to  Ghent,  and  I  was  obliged  to  follow  them,  leaving 
the  efHc  unseen.  He  gave  me,  howevar,  the  title^  which 
ran  thns  .-—every  word,  it  Is  true,  begins  with  a  P,  but 
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the  8$if)  P  appem  to  be  understood.  The  capttfti 
letters — as  is  the  oa^e  in  some  old  inseriptions^-^orm 
the  date : 

roDIgll 
VgnsB 

VLC  herr  IM  a  Ua 
aCes. 

The  poem,  from  this  specimen,  and  from  what  the  Abb6 
told  me  of  it,  must  be  a  most  extraordinary  production. 
I  have  seen  no  mention  of  it  made  by  any  of  the  numer- 
ous tourists  who  have  passed  through  Bruges. 

II  6tend  les  bras  et  s'6crie,  "  Ne  m'entendra-t-elle  done 
jamais !  jamais !"  Et  les  voutes  de  r%Iise  r^pet^rent 
"  Jamais !" — Mde.  de  Souza. 

Alas !  how  often  do  our  actions  belie  the  sentiments 
we  believed  were  ours ;  because  in  the  cool  moments  of 
reason  we  had  adopted  them  as  beautiful,  and  had  spoken 
of  them  till  we  deceived  ourselves,  as  much  as  others,  in 
thinking  them  the  genuine  guides  of  our  hearts. 

The  following  are  the  ten  commandments,  as  versified 
in  Latin  by  Peter  de  Riga,  an  fkiglish  monk  of  the 
twelfth  century,  canon  of  the  church  of  St.  Denis  at 
Rheims*: 

1.  Est  homo  sanguineus,  cui  uon  colitur  Deus  unus. 
-II.  Raiia  loquax  herebis  reprobat  nomeu  Deitatis. 

III.  Ut  sciniphes  errant,  qui  sabbata  sacra  prophanant. 

IV.  lUe  cynomia  fit,  qui  patres,  jit  canis,  odit 

V.  Fit  pecus,  et  rooritur,  quasi  brutus  adulter  habetur. 
VI.  Fervor  vesicae  fervens  furor  est  homicidal. 
VII.  Fur  rapiC  exterius,  Deus  ilium  grandinat  intus. 

*  He  has  left  also  a  version  of  the  Bible,  which,  we  believe,  has  never 
been  pnbliahed* 
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VIIL  Denb  iocittta  oooot,  Mma  testk  mal^  moidet 
IX.  Cor  patitBS  tenebras  rapit  axons  aJitnai. 
X.  Prima'  peik  piebes,  maie  si  fore  quis  cupit  hxres. 

Ce  premier  des  plaisirs,  un  entretien  on  raooord  le 
plus  parfait  r^gne  dans  tout  ce  qu*oii  sent  et  dans  tout  ce 
qu'on  dit. — Mme.de  StcSL 

Oh  !  Love,  what  is  it  in  this  world  of  ours 
Which  makes  it  fatal  to  be  loved  ? — Ah  why 

With  cypress  branches  has  thou  wrcath'd  thy  flowers. 
And  made  thy  best  interpreter  a  sigh  ?         Lor4  Bynm. 

Eagles  fly  alone ; — they  are  but  sheep  which  always 
herd  t(^ther. — Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

De  ta  tige  detach^e, 
Pauvre  fcuilfe  dessech^e, 
Od  vas-tu  ? — Je  n'en  sais  rien, 
L'orage  a  bris6  le  ch^ne 
Qui  seul  ^toit  mon  soutien. 
De  son  inconstante  haleine, 
Le  Zephir  ou  TAquilon 
Depuis  ce  jour  me  prom^ne 
De  la  for^t  k  la  plaine, 
De  la  montagne  au  valkm. 
Je  vais  oil  le  vent  me  m^ne. 
Sans  me  plaiiidre  ou  m*efirayer~ 
Je  vais  oil  va  toute  chose— 
Oh  va  la  feuille  dc  laurier — 

va  la  feuille  de  rose.  Jnan. 

I  do  not  agree  with  you  that  the  essence  of  poetry  is 
exaggeration.  It  is  exaggeration  to  cold,  plodding 
ntinds,  intent  onfy  on  exact  and  useful  realities ;  but  a 
poet  should  have  a  temperament  more  easily  excited 
than  that  of  othfer  men :  his  sensibility — his  fancy — his 
imagination,  should  be  more  poweiful,  and  what  he 
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writes  should  be  no  exaggeration  of  Kt  feelings.  His 
life  is  not  passed  in  composing ;  therefore,  his  habitual 
moods  need  not  be  of  the  pitch  of  those  in  which  he 
writes.    His  inspirations  strike  upon  corresponding 
chords  in  6nr  bosoms,  and  we  feel  all  he  describes  as  if 
the  sentiments  had  sprung  within  us.    Our  interest,  our 
pity,  our  belief,  are  raised  for  that  which,  in  common 
life,  we  certainly  would  not  allow  to  be  our  every-day 
thoughts — and  which  we  do  not  conceive  to  be  his.  But 
if  we  see  any  thing  which  leads  us  to  suppose  that  he 
sat  down  coolly  to  work  up  these  emotions— if  he  beat 
his  sides'^  for  warmth,  and  his  head  for  images,  all  our 
interest  is  dried  up.    In  short,  if  he  seem  to  exaggerate, 
we  are  instantly  cold.   The  melody  of  language,  the 
heaping  of  images,  which  would  appear  out  of  place  in 
prose,  are  not  exag^rations  in  poetry.   They  rise  from 
the  higher  flow  of  ideas — ^the  kindling  of  the  imagina- 
tion. But  they  must  be  spontaneous  and  real ;  and  thus 
it  is  that  so  many  poets  fail : — ^for  it  is  evident  that  they 
labour  and  seek  these  things  which  should  appear  to  flow 
of  themselves  as  easily  as  household  words.    We  know, 
too,  that  those  who  have  written  tenderness  and  pathos 
have  been  selfish  and  cold.   We  know  that  sentiments 
have  been  beautifully  expressed  which  were  not  felt :  but 
good  poetry  will  deceive — ^we  believe  in  it  while  we  read, 
and  while  our  sensibilities  are  excited  we  do  not  de^  the 
highest  flights  exaggerated.  Poetry  is  not  exaggeration, 
unless  we  were  to  feel  and  speak  poetically  every  moment 
of  our  lives;  and  he  who  paints  and  colours  over  his 
ideas  wants  the  estro  of  a,  true  poet.   I  fear,  however, 
that  the  constant  display  of  feelings  which  a  poet  makes, 
in  time  dulls  them ;  for  there  are  some  thoughts  which 
grow  less  vivid  if  they  are  detailed — some  feelings  which 
too  much  use  vnll  render  hackneyed. 
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«',We  b^looglo  tk«  v^popvUr  family  9£  TeiUmhs,  ftod  wonkl  sot  flatter  Apollo  for 
hb  Lyre."^— Ho*  Roy. 

Xke  M^ftRTTR  of  Arxioch  :  a  Dramatic  Poem.  By  the  Ren 
^.  H.  MiLUAV,  ProfesH>r  of  Poetry  in  the  University  of 
Oxford    One  Vol.  8vo.  London,  Murray,  1822. 

We  do  not  tibink  thto  poem  calculated  to  add  much  t^ 
Mr.  Milman's  reputation.  He  luu  earned  a  great  name, 
and  the  anna«noement  of  a  new  poem  from  him  gives 
rise,  to  high  expectation.  Fazio  ytaa  a  splendid  dawn— 
and  the  Fall,  of  Jerusalem  far  more  than  counterbalanced 
any  disappointment  which  might  haye  been  occasioned 
by  Samor.  But  the  present  work*  we  think,  would 
never  have  gained  the  reputation  which  Mr.  Milman 
enjoys,  and,  ia  consequence,  will  not  tend  to  increase 
it.  It,  has  little  of  the  reirr »  which  should  be  insepa* 
rable  from  poetical  composition,— it  has  few  "  thoughts 
that  breathe,  and  words  that  bum,"— it  is  classical  till  it 
almost  become  cold.  In  seeking  to  avoid  the  ^pear* 
ance  of  strainii:^  after  effect,  Mr.  M.  has  nearly  ceased 
to  produce  eflfect  altogether.  If  his  poem  have  the 
sublimet  splemnity.  of  the  ocean  in  a  calm,  it  has  much 
of  its  monotony  and  insipidity  also. 

The  story  is  as  short  and  simple  as  may  be.  Marga^ 
rita,  the  daughter  of  a  heathen  priest,  becomes  a  ooiv* 
vert  to  Christiamty,  and  is,  in  consequence^  condemned 
to  deat)v>  The  Prefect,  who  is  forced  to  condemn  her» 
loves  her,  and  is  beloved  again.  From  these  materials 
much  poetry,  we  think,  might  be  derived.  The  strug- 
^es  of  the  Prefect's  feelings  a,re  most  susceptible  of 
poetical  developement :  and,  above  all,  the  workings  of 
Margarita's  mind  ought  to  give  the  poem  great  beauty  and 
vigour.  On  the  last  point,  indeed,  considerable  pains  have 
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been  bestow^ ;  but,  we  must  say,  we  think  without  verjr 
g^eat  effect.  The  strong  desire  which  Mr.  Milman  seems 
to  have  felt  to  be  perfectly  classical  and  pure,  has^  ap- 
parently, withheld  him  from  the  delineation  of  powerful 
passion,  of  which  he  has  shewn  himself  so  great  a  master 
in  his  former  poems.  One  scene  in  particular  is  glaringly 
mismanaged— and  that  is  one  which  gives  the  widest  field 
to  all  the  beauties  of  poetry,  both  passionate  and  tender. 
We  allude  to  the  interview  between  Olybius  and  Mar- 
garita, in  which  he  strives  to  persuade  her  to  abjure  her 
'  faith,  and  live.  And  how  does  he  attempt  this  ? — It  must 
be  remembered,  that  he  has  the  mightiest  power  over 
her  mind,  which  it  is  possible  for  man  to  have  over 
the  mind  of  woman— she  loves  him,  and  he  knows  that 
the  does  so.   With  this  fearful  engine,  how  does  he  com- 
mence his  task  f   It  will  be  supposed,  that  he  paints  in 
the  most  withering  terms  his  feelings  at  being  forced 
to  pass  sentence  on  the  being  that  he  most  loves  on 
earth ; — that  he  pleads  with  all  the  eloquence  of  real 
passion  against  her  determination  to  die ; — that  he  causes 
her  deep-seated  love  for  him  to  combat  her  attachment 
to  her  newly-embraced  religion.   No :  instead  of  this, 
he  has  her  brought  from  her  dungeon  to  his  «  illumi- 
nated palace,**  and  there  tempts  her  with  the  luxuries 
and  pomps  of  voluptuous  and  powerful  life.  Instead  of 
enlisting  her  passions  in  his  cause,  he  coldly  strives  to 
win  her  by  means  of  her  vanity  and  avarice.   He  holds 
out  these  miserable  bribes  to  a  woman  of  high  soul — 
to  one  drunk  with  fanaticism,  even  unto  coveting  and 
glorying  in  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 

Perhaps,  however,  it  may  be  doubted',  how  far  any 
mode  of  pleading  would  have  availed  in  such  a  case. 
The  new  and  absorbing  nature  of  the  faith  she  had  em- 
braced, would  leave  little  room  for  the  violence  of  love. 


m  UAmm  of  ahtioch.  I4t 

We  can  scmeiy  imgine  wliat  ChriMtidty  was  to  tJie 
first  converts  ; — we  can  scarcely  concefre  tlie  pawerfal 
and  almoet  totally  engrossing  passion — ^for  so  we  may  call 
it — which  it  must  have  been.  In  those  days  of  dark- 
ness and .  doubt,  wlien  the  greatest  philosophers  ex- 
pressed their  uncertainty  eren  of  the  beii^;  of  a  Ood, 
,  what  must  have  been  the  mighty  effect  of  that  religion 
which  fissured  immortality — not  upon  tedious  reason- 
ings, whidi  even  Cicero  acknowledged  ld%  no  impression 
^  when  they  ceased  to  sound  in  his  ear but  by  the  word 
of  him  whose  actions,  doctrines,  death,'and  resurrection 
proved  him  a  God— proved  him  worthy  of  implicit  trust, 
and  of  that  religion,  whose  precejpts  are  so  consolatory— 
so  pure— so  admirably  fitted  to  the  weak  yet  heavenly 
soul  of  man! 

We  can  scarcely  picture  to  ourselves  the  lofty  and 
transporting  change  which  a  Pagan  of  the  Roman  age 
must  have  experienced  ;  and  we  sometimes  think,  that 
the  general  enlightenment  which  has  followed  Chris- 
tianity, and  has  enabled  modem  deists  to  trace  and  de- 
scribe the  moral  duties,  and  the  nature  and  attributes  of 
the  Godhead  with  so  much  more  certainty  than  the  an-  , 
cients  pretended  to  do— has  rendered  us  forgetful  of  all 
the  worldly  blessings  we  enjoy  since  the  advent  of  our 
Saviour ;  and  has  deadened  the  feelings  of  g^itude  which 
we  should  experience  for  the  light  and  knowledge  with 
which  we  are  filled.  It  is  as  the  sun — ^we  have  looked 
on  it  since  childhood,  and  feel  none  of  those  transport- 
ing joys  which  are  experienced  by  those  who  have  reco- 
vered their  eyes  after  long  blindness., 

To  revert  to  the  work  before  us.  The  poem  opens 
with  a  hymn  to  Apollo.  The  scene  is  laid  at  Antioch, 
where  the  wcnrship  of  Apollo  was  pre-eminent.  Mr. 
Milman  says  in  his  Preface,  that  he  has     opposed  to 
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CMttfanity  IJi^mit  beanttfttl  and  «ii#8i  Mteral  of  bea- 
tben  8upev8litio»i^hew<mdiip  of  thes^  FVomthis, 
Me  would  be  led  more  to  expect  the  simirie  and  sublime 
wondiij^  of  the  PernYians^  than  the  cumbrpus  mythdogy 
of  ancient  Rome,  did  one  not  know  that  the  Peravtans 
could  have  nothing  in  common  with  Antioch.  The  open- 
big  hymn  is  long,  but  it  has  little  lyrical  ent&uriaim  and 
iaqamtion.  The  following  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
homne  is  introduced ;  the  vemes  have  mudb  softness 
and  tender  beauty : — 

MAROAMTA. 

My  way  h  through  the  dim  licentious  Daphne, 
And  evening  darkens  round  my  stealthful  steps ; 
Yet  I  must  pause  to  rest  my  weary  limbs. 

Oh,  thou  polluted,  yet  most  lovely  grove ! 
Hath  the  Almighty  breathed  o'er  all  thy  bowers 
An  everlasting  spring,  and  paved  thy  walks 
With  amaranthine  flowers«-arD  but  the  winds, 
Whose  breath  is  gentle,  suffer'd  to  entangle 
Their  light  wings  not  unwilling  prisoners. 
In  thy  thick  branches,  there  to  make  sweet  murmurs 
With  the  bees'  hum,  and  rtelodiesof  birds, 
And  all  ths  voices  of  the  hundred  founlains. 
That  drop  translucent  from  the  mountain's  side. 
And  lull  themselves  along  their  level  course 
To  slumber  with  their  own  soft-sliding  sounds ; 
And  all  for  foul  idolatry,  or  worse, 
To  make  itself  an  home  and  sanctuary  ? 

Oh,  second  Eden,  like  the  first  defiled 
With  sin !  even  like  thy  human  habitaats, 
Thy  winds  and  fiowers  and  waters  have  forgot 
The  gracious  hand  that  made  them,  ministers 
Voluptuous  to  man's  transgressions — all, 
Save  thou,  sweet  nightingale !  that,  like  myself, 
Pouoest  alone  thy  melancholy  song 
To  silence  and  to  God  Pp.  2a*a7. 

The  midnight  meeting  of  the  Christian  in  the  bury- 
ing-gWHind  reminds  us  strongly  of  the  parallel  scene  in 
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Vala-iu8— we  thiidt  it,  however,  more  powerfiiBy  wrought 
out  in  the  prode-work. 

The  following  soliloquy  of  Margarita  to  her  lyre  has 
more  poetry  than  most  passages  in  the  volume 

Mar.  Yet  once  again  I  touch  tby  golden  strings,  - 
My  silent  and  forgotten  lyre,  oh  !  erst 
The  joy  of  Antiocb,  when  on  festal  days 
At  the  proud  idoPs  foot  I  sate ;  and  all. 
Even  as  thy  raptures  rose  and  fell,  bow'd  down 
Or  stood  erect  before  the  shrine.    I,  too, 
4ike  thee,  was  hallow'd  to  an  impious  sertice. 
Even  tin  a  toncb  from  heaven  waked  my  souFs  music, 
And  pour'd  it  forth  in  ecstasy  to  him 
Who  died  for  men.    And  shalt  not  diou,  my  partner 
In  mine  unholy  worship,  mingle  now 
Tby  sweetness  with  my  purer  vows.    Oh  I  fountain 
Of  sounds  delicious,  shall  I  not  unseal  thee. 
Thou  that  didst  flow  through  Daphne's  flowery  grove. 
Timing  the  dancing  steps  ai  youths  and  maids  ^ 
Dwell  not  within  thy  secret  wreathed  shell 
Sounds  full  of  chasfe  and  holy  melancholy 
As  ever  moum*d  in  angels'  moonlight  chants 
O'er  the  night-visited  graves  of  buried  saints — 
Even  sounds  accordant  to  the  weary  steps 
Of  him,  that  loaded  with  the  ponderous  cross, 
Toil'd  up  the  steep  of  Calvary  ?  Pp.  42—43. 

The  most  powerful  part  of  the  poem  is,  perhaps,  the 
scene  in  which  Margarita  makes  known  to  her  father 
her  conversion  to  Christianity.  The  father  is  the  high- 
priest  of  Apollo ;  and  she  was  the  maiden-priestess, 
whose  lyre  and  enthusiastic  song  were  wont  td  charm  all 
the  frequenters  of  the  temple.  The  father  feels  pro- 
portionate pride  in  his  child : — 

CiilLiAS,    Ob,  my  child  f  my  pride ! 
While  the  infected  daughters'  of  the  laid 
Fall  off  to  this  new  faith ;  while  they  are  led 
To  expiate  in  the  fire  their  sinful  deeds, 
How  fdiall  I  gaxe  on  thee,  through  Daphne  gliding 
Vol.  I.  Part  I.  L 
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Amid  thy  white-robed  choir  of  sacred  maids. 

Like  the  presiding  swan  on  smooth  Cayster, 
And  bless  Apollo,  that  hath  stampM  thy  soul 
His  own. 

Mab.  f  apart).  Ah  me !  and  how  t'unbarb  the  dart. 
Which  I  must  strike  into  his  inmost  soul  I 

Cal.  Thrice-dearest  of  our  god  ! 

Mab.  Beloved  father ! 

Those  tender  maids  led  forth  to  sacrifice, 
To  bear  upon  their  blushing,  delicate  limbs 
Rude  stripes  and  shameful  insults,  have  they  not 
Fond  parents,  loving  as  thyself,  whose  hearts  • 
Weep  blood,  more  fast  than  even  their  flowing  wounds  ? 
Oh,  think  on  her,  thy  Marganta,  her — 
TheT>reathing  image  thou  hast  often  call'd  her 
Of  thy  youth's  bride— exposed  to  pain,  to  death  ! 
To  worse—to  nameless  shame ! 

Cal.  When  Margarita 

Hath  from  her  God  revolted,  I'll  endure 
Even  that,  or  more.  ^ 

Mab.               No,  father,  no,  thou  couldst  not, 
lliou  wilt  not,  when  she  meets  her  Christian  brethren. 
Patient  to  bear  their  Master's  mournful  lot 
Of  suflering  and  of  death  

Cal.  How?  what?  mine  ears 

Ring  with  a  wild  confusion  of  strange  sounds 
That  have  no  meaning.   Thou'rt  not  wont  to  mook 
Thine  aged  father ;  but  I  think  that  now 
Thou  dost,  my  child. 

Mab.  By  Jesus  Christ— by  him 

In  whom  my  soul  hath  hope  of  immortality. 
Father !  I  viock  not 

Cal.  Lightnings  blast  not  thee. 

But  those  that  by  their  subtle  incantations 

Have  wrought  upon  thy  innocent  soul !  Pp.  45—47. 

Hymns,  both  of  the  Heathens  and  the  Christians,  are 
thickly  interspersed  through  the  Tolume.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  favourable  specimen  of  Mr.  Milman*s  lyrical 
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Corac  away,  the  heavens  above 
Just  have  light  enough  for  love ; 
And  the  crystal  Hesperus 
Lights  his  dew-fed  lamp  for  us. 
Come,  the  wider  shades  are  falling. 
And  the  amorous  birds  are  calling 
Each  hb  wandering  mate  to  rest 
In  the  close  and  downy  nest. 
And  the  snowy  orange  flowers. 
And  the  creeping  jasmine  bowers. 
From  their  swinging  censers  cast 
Th^ir  richest  odours,  and  their  last 

HI. 

Come,  the  busy  day  is  o*er. 

Flying  spindle  gleams  no  more ; 

Wait  not  till  the  twilight  gloom 

Darken  o'er  th  *embroider'd  loom. 

Leave  the  toilsome  task  undone, 

Leave  the  golden  web  unspun. 

Hark,  along  the  humming  air 

Home  the  laden  bees  repair ; 

And  the  bright  and  dashing  rill 

From  the  side  of  every  hill. 

With  a  clearer,  deeper  sound. 

Cools  the  freshening  air  around.  Pp.  88 — 89. 

The  concluding  scene  of  the  death  of  the  martyred 
Christians  is  got  up  with  considerable  pomp  and  power. 
We  can  afford  room  only  for  the  account  of  Margarita's 
deatii* 

Officbe.  fiear  me  but  a  while. 

She  had  beheld  each  sad  and  cruel  death, 
And  if  she  shudder'd,  'twas  as  one  that  strives 
Wnh.  nature  s  soft  infirmity  of  pity, 
One  look  to  heaven  restoring  all  her  calmness ; 
Save  when  that  dastard  did  renounce  his  faith. 
And  she  shed  tears  for  him.    Then  led  tltey  forth 
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Old  Fabius.    When  a  quick  and  sudden  cry 
Of  Calliasy  and  a  parting  in  the  throng, 
Proclaimed  her  father's  coming.    Forth  she  sprang, 
And  clasp*d  the  frowning  headsman's  knees,  and  satd — 

Thou  know'st  me,  when  thou  laid'st  on  thy  sick  bed 
*•  Christ  sent  me  there  to  wipe  thy  burning  brow. 
*^  There  was  an  infant  play'd  about  thy  chamber. 

And  thy  pale  cheek  would  smile  and  weep  at  once» 

Gazing  upon  that  almost  orphan'd  child — 
. "  Oh !  by  its  deal*  and  precious  memory, 
^<  I  do  beseech  thee,  slay  me  first  and  quickly : 
"  Tis  that  ray  father  may  not  see  my  death.*' 

Cal.    Oh,  cruel  kindness  !  and  I  would  have  closed 
Thine  eyes  with  such  a  fond  and  gentle  pressure  ; 
I  would  have  smoothed  thy  beauteous  limbs,  and  laid 
My  bead  upon  thy  breast,  and  died  with  thee.  • 

Oltbius.    Good  father!  once  I  thought  to  call  thee  so. 
How  do  I  envy  thee  this  her  last  fondness  : 
She  had  no  dying  thought  of  me. — Go  on. 

Off.  With  that  the  headsman  wiped  from  his  swarth  cheeks 
A  moisture  like  to  tears.    But  she,  meanwhile, 
On  the  cold  block  composed  her  head^  and  cross'd 
Her  hands  upon  her  bosom,  that  scarce  heaved. 
She  was  so  tranquil ;  cautious  lest  her  garments 
Should  play  the  traitors  to  her  modest  care. 
And  as  the  cold  wind  touch'd  her  naked  neck. 
And  fann'd  away  the  few  unbraided  hairs. 
Blushes  overspread  her  face,  and  she  look'd  up 
As  softly  to  reproach  his  tardiness ! 
And  some  fell  down  upon  their  knees,  some  claip'd 
Their  hands,  enamourM  even  to  adoration  v 
Of  that  half-smiUng  face  and  bending  form. 

Cal.  But  he — but  Jbe — the  savage  executioner  

Off.  He  trembled. 

Cal.  Ha !  God's  blessing  on  his  head  ! 

And-  the  axe  slid  from  out  his  palsied  hand? 
Off.  He  gave  it  to  another 

Cal.  And  

Off.  It  fell. 

Cal.  I  s«e  it, 

I  see  it  like  the  lightning  flash—-!  s«c  ity 
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And  the  blood  bursts — my  blood ! — my  daugbter's  blood  ! 
Off — let  me  loose. 

Off.    Where  goest  thou  ? 

Cal.                                 To  the  Christian, 
To  learn  the  faith  in  which  my  daughter  died, 
And  follow  her  as  quickly  as  I  may.  Pp.  159 — 162. 

Notwithstanding  what  we  have  said,  we  do  not  deny 
the  Martyr  of  Antioch  considerable  merit  of  tenderness 
and  purity,  if  we  cannot  concede  to  it  the  higher  praise 
of  power  or  pithos.  It  does  not  make  our  heart  beat, 
and  our  thoughts  glow,  as  such  a  subject  ought  to  do  ; 
but  it  contains  much  amiable  and  pure  writing,  and  we 
doubt  not  that  it  will  please  many  gentle  and  pious 
people*  If  Mr.  Milman  would  slacken  the  rein  of  his 
imagination^would  be  less  sententious,  and  more  im- 
passioned^in  short,  if  he  would  write  more  as  he  did  in 
Fazio,  he  would  shortly  rank  in  the  very  &st  class  of 
our  poets.  He  has  shewn  that  he  has  genius,  if  be 
would  but  give  it  play-— poetic  fire,  if  he  would  permit  it 
to  bum  freely.  But  he  dreads  so  much  to  be  extravagant 
that  he  becomes  cold :  he  reminds  us  of  that  class  who 

"  ■  tre  90  mfWud  of  deidiiig 

Id  rant  and  fastian,  they  ne'er  rite  t^  i)seling^— 

in  a  word,  he  has  been  so  fearful  of  taking  too  lofty  a 
flight,  that  he  has  clipped  his  wings,  and  now  does  not 
rise  from  the  ground.  It  is  seldom  that  critics  have  to 
preach  self-confldence  to  poets ;  but  in  Mr.  Milman  a 
MDall  addition  of  that  quality,  so  superabundant  in  most 
others,  does  seem  necessary  to  draw  forth  those  powers 
which  be  is  known  really  to  possess. 
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Memoires  de  M.  Lb  Due  db  Lauzuk.   I  Vol.  8vo.  BertoJ* 
L'ain^.    A  Paris,  1822. 

OoB  readers  need  not  fear  that  we  are  going  to  dis- 
grace our  page  by  any  extracts  from  this  book,  or  even 
by  any  detailed  account  of  tt.  We  merely  wish  to  make 
known  its  nature  and  character,  that  no  one  may  be  led 
to  read  it  in  ignorance. 

The  Memoires  du  Due  de  Lauzun  are  written  by  him- 
self.  They  exhibit  the  revolting  spectacle  of  a  man  re- 
cording in  age  the  profligacies  of  his  youth,  and  gloating 
over  the  lewd  recollections  of  a  vicious  life.   At  the  time 
when  the  Due  de  Lauzun  wrote  this  book,  he  must  have 
been  of  an  age  which  could  not,  in  the  course  of  nature, 
be  many  years  distant  from  the  close  of  life.   At  this 
time, — when  the  fires  of  youth  are  burnt  low,  and  the 
passions  which  have  hurried  us  into  sin  are  cooled  within 
us  ; — when  death  is  drawing  fearfully  near,  and  we  have 
but  scanty  time  to  close  our  this  world's  reckoning at 
this  period,  one  would  think,  the  soul  would  look  re- 
morsefully back  on  the  errors  and  crimes  of  earlier  years, 
and  would  devote  the  brief  remaining  space  of  mortality 
to  atonement  and  repentance.   But  this  man,  with  sins 
in  number  and  in  blackness  such  as  we  hope  few  have  to 
answer ;  whose  whole  life  had  been  one  course  of  off»oe 
to  Heaven,  and  of  wrong  towards  his  fellow-man — this 
man  devotes  the  last  days  of  his  profligate  existence  to 
relating  his  evil  deeds  with  self-glorying  satisfaction  aad 
pride,  and  clothing  them  in  the  colours  most  calculated  to 
render  them  objects  of  imitation  to  others,  as  they  had 
been  of  exultation  to  himself. 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  disgusting  part  of  this  odious 
publication  is  the  manner  in  which  M.  de  Lauzun  makes 
public  the  unhappy  persons  who  had  been  so  unfortunate 
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as  to  place  trust  in  him.  Every  woman  with  whom  he 
boasts  to  have  intrigued  is  named  at  fiill  length  ;  and  all 
the  weaknesses  of  affection  and  passion  are  most  savagely 
and  pitilessly  made  known.  In  this  list  are  the  names  of 
some  of  our  own  countrywomen, — and,  alas !  of  some 
who  are  still  alive.  In  this  instance,  the  publishers 
share  the  guilt  of  the  writer.  If  this  beastly  and  abomi- 
nable work  must  appear  at  all,  the  smallest  grain  of 
human  feeling  would  have  prompted  its  suppression 
until  the  death  of  all  whose  names  are  so  unhappy  as  to 
appear  in  it.  But  even  this  miserable  mercy  was  not 
shewn,  and  more  than  one  person  has  been  branded  by 
being  named,  justly  or  not,  in  this  record  of  guilt  and 
infamy.  We*say  justly,  or  not,  from  the  strong  doubt 
which  exists  in  our  minds  of  the  truth  of  great  part  of 
these  Memoirs.  A  man  who  is  so  totally  lost  to  all 
honour  as  to  expose  a  woman  who  had  confided  in  him, 
would  not  scruple  to  belie  those  who  had  never  done  so. 
If  there  be  on  earth  one  obligation  more  binding  than 
another  on  honour — on  feeling— on  common  humanity, 
it  is  that  of  keeping  faith  to  a  woman  who  has  reposed 
trust  of  this  kind.  If  a  man  betrays  her  who  has  sacri- 
ficed so  much,  and  risked  all  for  him,— he  will  not,  we 
repeat,  have  any  scruple  to  immolate  at  the  shrine  of 
his  miserable  vanity,  women  who  have  never  been  other- 
wise his  victims. 

And  yet,  this  wretch  who  calmly  and  cold-bloodedly 
makes  the  exposure  of  all  the  women  who  ever  trusted 
him,  and  of  many,  we  doubt  not,  who  never  did,  boasts 
repeatedly  that  he  n'a  jamais  eu  de  mauvais  proc6d6 
envers  aucune  femme !" 

It  may  be  said,  why  notice  such  a  book  at  all  ? — We 
should  not  have  done  so,  were  it  not  that  our  speaking  of 
it  could  give  it  no  additional  publicity.   It  has  not  only 
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been  translated  into  English,  but  has  been  published  in 
cheap  numbers,  so  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  all. 
Those  who  pander  to  the  pruriency  of  youth,  and  to  the 
lees  of  grey-haired  lechery,  have  tried  to  gain  a  foul 
won  penny  by  this  production.  It  is  our  object  to 
defeat  this ;  by  rendering  the  nature  of  the  hock  as  well 
known  as  its  name  ;  so  that  no  one  can  buy  it  unknow* 
ingly — and  that  those  who  would  willingly  do  so  may  be 
ashamed  to  have  it  in  their  possession. 


Some  Passages  in  the  Life  of  Mr.  Adam  Blaib,  Minister  of  the 
^Gospel  at  Cross^Meikle.  1  vol.    Bl ACKvrooD^Ikiinburgh;  and 
Cadbll,  London.  1822. 

cannot  but  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
this  extremely  beautiful  tale.  It  has  a  soul-searching 
power  of  pathos,  such  as  we  have  not  met  with  for  a 
very  long  time.  It  possesses  simplicity,  vigour,  and 
matchless  tenderness,  to  a  degree  in  which  we  have 
seldom  seen  them  united.  Its  beautiful  and  perfect  mo* 
rallty,  also,  gives  to  it  a  character  of  dignified  and  lofty 
purity,  which  the  triumphs  of  genius  do  but  too  rarely 
possess.  The  beauty  of  style  too  of  this  tale  is  by  no 
means  common.  On  occasions  of  passion  or  of  tender- 
ness,  it  soars  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  eloquent  enthusiasm, 
^without  ever  making  that  one  st^  too  far,  which  mars 
in  a  moment  the  beautiful  and  intense  reality  of  feeling 
and  expression.  When  it  treats  of  matters  of  severer 
gravity,  it  has  a  pure  and  chastened  solemnity  of  phrase, 
which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  impressive  of  all  modes  of 
speech.  And,  on  humbler  themes,  its  true  simplicity 
prevents  what  is  homely  from  ever  seeming  to  be  coarse, — 
what  is  lowly  ever  approaching  to  be  vulgar. 
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Tbe  story  may  be  shortly  ghreii.  It  opens  wHh  the 
death  of  the  wife  of  Adam  Blair,  who.  is  left  in  tbe 
fallness  of  youth  a  widowed  and  almost  broken-hearted 
man.  He  mourns  and  withers  in  solitude  till,  at  last, 
he  is  visited  by  a  cousin  of  his  wife,  by  whom  he  had, 
in  early  youth,  been  secretly  beloved.  The  character  of 
Mrs.  Campbell  (the  cousin)  is  very  finely  touched*  The 
effect  of  an  ill-assorted  marriage  on  a  woman  of  keen 
feelings  and  buoyant  disposition,  is  admirably  given; 
and  her  wanderings  are  glanced  at  with  the  utmost  de- 
licacy and  skill.  The  progress  of  her  attachment  to 
Blair,  and  the  temptations  undfer  which  he  sinks,  are 
portrayed  with  a  truth  and  beauty  inferior  only  to  tfie 
terrible  representation  of  the  workings  of  remorse  on 
the  fallen  man's  mind.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  finer 
than  the  development  of  indomitable  passion  in  a 
man  in  whom  it  had  always  lain  dormant,  from  its 
never  before  having  been  directed  towards  a  forbidden 
object.  His  guilt  becomes  known,  partly  from  his  own 
confession ;  and  he  is,  according  to  the  strict  laws  of 
Scotch  church-government,  removed  from  his  parish. 
Mrs.  Campbell  dies  ; — and  he  seeks  to  expiate  his  crime 
by  becoming  a  **  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water," 
in  tbe  village  of  which  he  once  had  the  charge,  and 
among  the  people  who  once  looked  to  him  as  a  teacher 
and  a  model.  After  ten  years  spent  in  the  utmost  se- 
verity of  toil  and  self-denial,  the  clergymen  of  his  Pres- 
bytery conceive  his  "tears  to  have  washed  his  guilt 
away,''  and  he  is  finally  replaced  in  his  ancient  mi- 
nistryt 

Prom  this  very  Imperfect  sketch,  it  would  be  unfair  to 
judge  of  the  story  ;  though  that  is  by  no  means  the  ex- 
celling part  of  the  book.  It  is  in  the  truth  and  fearful 
yigour  of  the  delineations  of  suffering,  of  the  workings 
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of  the  Boul  in  sorrow  and  in  passion,  that  this  writer 
has  his  mighty  power.  Our  extracts  must  necessarily 
be  short,  and  we  scarcely  know  where  to  cull  among 
the  manifold  beauties  of  this  volume.  The  following 
is  part  of  the  description  of  Blair's  state  immediately 
on  his  wife's  death. 

*'  Perhaps  an  hour  might  have  passed  before  Mr.  Blair  opened 
the  window  of  the  room  in  which  his  wife  had  died.  His  footstep 
had  been  heard  for  some  time  hurriedly  traversing  and  re-traversing 
the  floor ;  but  at  last  hfe  stopped  where  the  nearly  fastened  shutters 
of  the  window  admitted  but  one  broken  line  of  light  into  the 
chamber.  He  threw  every  thing  open  with  a  bold  hand,  and  the 
uplifting  of  the  window  produced  a  degree  of  noise,  to  the  like 
of  which  the  house  had  for  some  time  been  unaccustomed ;  he 
looked  out,  and  saw  the  external  world  bright  before  him,  with 
all  the  rich  colourings  of  a  September  evening.  The  sun  had  just 
sunk  behind  the  distant  screen  of  the  Argyll  atod  Dumbartonshire 
hilb;  the  outline  of  huge  Benlomond  glowed  like  a  blood-red 
jewel  against  the  wide  golden  sky  beyond ;  a  thick  and  hazy  cloud 
of  mist  had  gathered  over  the  rich  valleys  to  the  westward,  through 
which,  here  and  there,  tome  far-off  bending  of  the  river  flashed 
for  a  moment  in  a  streak  of  reflected  crimson ;  near  at  hand,  the 
tall  elms  that  surround  the  village  church-yard  stood,  with  all 
their  brown  leaves  whispering  in  the  faint  breeze  of  the  twilight ; 
a  fine  herd  of  cattle  were  passing  along  the  neighbouring  green 
loaning,"  in  a  long  deliberate  line ;  the  hum  of  the  village  sent  an 
occasional  echo  through  the  intervening  hedge-rows;  all  was 
quiet  and  beautiful  above  and  below;  the  earth  seemed  to  be 
clothed  all  over  with  sights  and  sounds  of  serenity ;  and  the  sky, 
deepening  into  darker  and  darker  blue  overhead,  shewed  the  ear- 
liest of  its  stars  intensely  twinkling,  as  if  ready  to  harbinger  or 
welcome  the  coming  moon. 

The  widowed  man  gazed  for  some  minutes  in  silence  upon 
the  glorious  calm  of  nature,  and  then  turned  with  a  sudd^  start 
to  the  side  of  the  room  where  die  wife  of  his  bosom  had  so  lately 
breathed ; — he  saw  the  pale  dead  face ;  the  black  ringlets  parted 
on  the  brow  ;  the  marble  hand  extended  upon  the  sheet ;  the  un- 
closed glassy  eyes ;  and  the  little  girl  leaning  towards  her  mother 
in  a  gate  of  half*borrifled  bewilderment ;  the  tears  dried  up  in 
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their  young  fountaios,  by  the  iosUoctive  awe  of  life  in  the  imme- 
diate atmosphere  and  presence  of  deatb.^  Pp.  5 — 7'. 

In  the  agony  of  his  grief  he  becomes  almost  delirious. 
The  tumultuous  yisions  of  his  troubled  spirit  are  thus 
powerfully  given. 

"  All  the  past  things  of  life  floated  before  him,  distinct  in  their 
lineaments,  yet  twined  together,  the  darkest  and  the  gayest,  into 
a  sort  of  union,  that  made  them  all  appear  alike  dajrk.  The 
mother  that  had  nursed  his  years  of  infancy— the  father,  whose 
hairs  he  had  long  before  laid  in  the  grave — sisters,  brothers, 
iriendsy  all  dead  and  buried^the  angel  forms  of  his  own  early-ra- 
vished  oflbpring — all  crowded  round  and  round  him,  and  then 
rushing  away,  seemed  to  bear  from  him,  as  a  prise  and  a  trophy, 
the  pale  image  of  his  expiring  wife.  Again  she  returned,  and 
she  alone  was  present  with  him — not  the  pale  expiring  wife,  but 
the  young  radiant  woman — blushing,  trembling,  smiling,  panting 
on  his  bosom,  whispering  to  him  all  her  hopes,  and  fears,  and 
pride,  and  i#ve,  and  tenderness,  and  meekness,  like  a  bride ;  and 
then  again  all  would  be  black  as  night  He  would  start  up  and 
gaze  around,  and  see  nothing  but  the  sepulchral  gloom  of  the 
wood,  and  hear  nothing  but  the  cold  blasts  among  the  leaves.  In 
a  moment,  it  seemed  as  if  years  and  years  had  intervened  since  he 
had  become  a  widower.  Every  thing  looked  distant,  chill,  ren^ote, 
uncertain,  cut  off  from  him  as  if  for  ages,  by  the  impassable  wide 
gulf  of  death.  Down  he  lay  again,  and  covering  his  face  with 
hi;»  hands,  struggled  to  overcome  the  strength  of  delusions,  with 
which  all  hl^  soul  was  surrounded.  Now  boiling  with  passions, 
now  calm  as  the  dead,  fearing,  hoping,  doubting,  believing,  la- 
menting, praying,  and  cursing — ^yes,  cursing  all  in  succession*— 
Oh  I  who  can  tell  in  one  brief  hour  what  ages  of  agony  may  roll 
over  one  bruised  human  spirit  I"  Pp.  9 — 10. 

His  gradual  restoration  to  serenity,  and  his  occasional 
relapses  into  deep  gloom,  are  given  virith  the  hand  of  a 
mast^.  Our  limits,  hovrever,  will  permit  us  to  extract 
but  little.  We  pass  on  to  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Campbell 
at  the  Manse. 

The  night  closed,  and  all  expectations  being  at  last  given  up, 
the  family  were  assembled  in  the  usual  manner  for  the  purposes  of 
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focial  devotion.  The  psalm  had  b^n  8UDg«  the  chapter  read,  and 
the  prayer  commenced,  when  a  carriage  stopt  at  the  door  of  the 
Manse  unheard  and  unheeded.  Mrs.  Campbell  alighting  and  en- 
tering the  house,  heard  Mr.  Blair's  voice,  and  immediately  Com- 
prehended what  was  going  forward.  She  gently  opened  the  door 
of  the  well  known  parlour,  and  stepping  in,  knelt  down  beside  one 
of  the  servants, — all  so  quietly,  that  Mr.  Blair,  being  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room  with  his  back  turned  towards  the  door,  and,  of 
course,  deeply  occupied  with  his  devotional  duty,  had  not  the 
least  suspicion  of  what  had  happened. 

"  He  continued,  therefore,  to  go  on  with  his  prayer  as  if  bo 
stranger  had  been  hearing  it ;  and  perhaps  the  effect  of  what  he 
uttered  might  have  been  less  powerful,  had  he  been  speaking  in 
d^e  knowledge  of  her  presence.  More  powerful,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, it  could  scarcely  have  been ;  for  his  mild,  subdued, 
chastened  spirit,  poured  itself  forth  in  free,  unrestrained,  gushing 
earnestness,  and  all  the  humble  aspirations  of  the  man  rose  to,  and 
were  overshadowed  in,  the  sublimity  of  his  religion.  The  voice 
of  affliction  was  re-toned  in  that  sacred  moment,  and  tPembled  with 
all  the  fervid  eagerness  of  unbroken  faith,  while  the  affections  of  a 
father,  a  guardian,  and  a  priest,  flowed  forth  altogether  in  one  full, 
•oft,  and  soothing  stream  of  supplication. 

He  who  after  being  brought  up  in  a  house  where  the  ancient 
Scottish  system  of  family  worship  was  regularly  followed,  has 
wandered  abroad  in  the  world,  and  lived  among  people  ignorant, 
careless,  or  scornful  of  such  things ;  and  then,  perhaps,  returned 
after  a  lapse  of  many  years  to  the  paternal  fire-side,  there  to 
witness  once  more  those  old  and  venerable  observands  of  village 
piety,  the  effect  of  which  has  probably  never  entirely  departed 
from  bis  mind,  however  little  their  salutary  influence  might,  at 
times,  be  visible  on  the  surface  of  his  conversation  and  his  conduct 
— such  a  man,  and,  I  am  sure,  .there  must  be  many  such,  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  sympathizing  with  the  emotions  which  rose 
and  struggled  within  Mrs.  CampbeH's  heart,  while  she  listened  to 
this  evening  service  of  Cross-Meikle  Manse.  She,  indeed,  had 
not  esjoyed  the  happiness  of  being  bom  and  reared  beneath  the 
ibadow  of  habiCQal  godliness ;  but  she  had,  in  her  early  days,  been 
often  domesticated  for  a  time  in  pious  families,  and  above  all,  she 
had  spent  the  last  of  her  truly  happy  summers  \inder  the  roof  of 
her  cousin  and  Mr.  Blair.  Throughout  all  the  years  of  wandering 
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that  had  intemoed — anudst  her  gaieties  and  temUam^  bar 
follies  aad  her  firailtiesy— the  pictare  of  those  quiet  and  gbdaooM 
summer  months  had  remained— -obscured  but  not  obliterated*^t 
the  bottom  of  her  heart ;  and  not  seldom^  when  sleep  brought  the 
luxury  which  waking  thoughts  durst  not  harbour,  had  her  dreaming 
iuicy  recalled  all  the  fresh  calmness  of  that  happy  and  innocent 
lila---thie  sweet  sounds  of  its  Christtaa  psalm,  and  the  grate  stflH 
plicity  of  its  domestic  prayers. 

Mr.  Blair  rose  from  his  knee,  and  was  made  aware  of  her 
being  in  the  room,  by  Sarah  pulling  his  skirts,  and  saying,  Papa, 
papa,  you're  no  seeing  the  lady."  He  had  scarcely  time  to  give 
more  than  a  look,  ere  Mrs.  Campbell  had  rushed  into  his  arms.  He 
held  her  back,  and  gafing  upon  her  once  familiar  features^  altered, 
as  they  of  course  were,  in  the  lapse  of  ten  long  years  of  an  event* 
ful  history,  he  could  scarcely  for  the  first  moment,  believe  that  it 
was  indeed  the  same  Charlotte  whom  he  had  known.  He  bad  heacd 
enough  of  changes  in  her — and  he  had  witnessed  changes  enougk 
in  every  thing  about  him ;  but  her  image  had  i^maioed  on  his  me- 
mory as  it  was  first  imprinted,,  and  it  had  not  occurred  to  him 
that  he  was  to  see  any  thing  but  the  same  rosy  cheeks  and 
sparkling,  laughing  eyes,  which  all  men  liked  to  look  upon  in  the 
young  and  vir^n  days  of  Charlotte  Bell.  Instead  of  that  brighl 
personification  of  maiden  loveliness  and  maiden  glee^  a  pale  face 
met  his  view — a  pale,  thoughtful,  melancholy  face— -a  faint  ssfioiia 
smile  struggling  upon  the  surface  of  a  pair  of  white  and  quiveriAg 
lips — cheeks  fallen  in  upon  the  bone*-and  sod  eyes  stseaming 
with  irrepressible  tears.  A  thousand,  and  a  thousand  thoughts 
rushed  into  his  mind,  and  gladly  would  he  have  sufiertd  his  teaft 
to  have  their  way  also,  and  mingled  his  whole  soul  with  hers  ifl 
one  agony  of  lamentation.  But  eyes  were  upon  him,  and  he 
commanded  himself.  The  water  stood  iii  his  eyes,  but  was  not  per- 
mitted to  overflow  the  sockets.  After  a  moment,  he  could  My, 
God  bless  you,  Charlotte  V  in  a  scarcely  filtering  voice;  and 
saluting  her  like  a  long-parted  brother^  he  tamed  tx>  his  cbild,  and 
bade  Sarah  come  near  to  be  kissed  by  one  that  must  not  be 
reckoned  a  s^anger  at  Cross-Meikle.  Sarah  drew  back  and 
bki^ed)  but  Mrs*  Campbell  caught  her  up,  and  folding  her  to 
her  bosom,  rained  a  shower  of  mingled  tears  and  kisses  upon  the 
face  and  neck  of  the  beautiful  orphan,  who,  in  her  Uira  was  not 
slow  to  weep,  for  company's  sake,  although  she  could  have  but 
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little  onderstanding  of  the  emotion^  for  the  turbulence  of  wbkh 
Mr».  Campbell  had  found  a  vent  in  tears."  Pp.  80—85. 

The  degrees  by  which  Blair  sinks  to  crime  are,  as  we 
have  said,  among  the  finest  parts  of  the  book ;  but  they 
are  too  much  in  connection  with  each  ot^er  for  us  to 
detach  from  them  any  particular  scene.  The  following 
passage  occurs  immediately  on  his  being  restored  to 
consciousness  after  the  illness  which  succeeded  his  fall. 
We  do  not  know  that  we  have  ever  read  any  description 
of  music  so  exquisite. 

"  Suddenly,  there  came  to  his  ear  the  echo  of  mournful  music ; 
and  although  it  seemed  to  him  at  the  first  moment,  as  if  it  were 
produced  quite  close  to  him,  he  became  sensible,  after  listening 
for  a  fsNv  moments,  that  the  notes  came  from  some  considerable 
distance. 

it  was  a  wild,  plaintive  strain,  played,  as  he  fancied,  on  a 
single  pipe — and  he  could  not  help  imagining,  that  the  same 
sounds  had  been  heard  by  him  more  than  once  during  the  long 
trance  from  which  he  had  just  been  roused.  Never  was  such  a 
deep  melancholy  clothed  in  sweet  sounds ;  never  was  melody  so 
fit  for  feeble  dying  ears. '  The  breath  of  it  seemed  as  if  it  were 
wafted  from  some  world  of  unearthly  repose,  some  sphere  of 
pensive  majesty — above  joy,  too  calm  for  sorrow.  The  tears 
flowed  softly,  slowly,  healingly,  over  the  sick  man's  cheek  as  he 
listened  to  those  sounds,  which  seemed  to  be  every  moment  re- 
ceding farther,  and  dropping  fainter  fi-om  the  wings  of  the  light 
breeze  that  bore  them."— Pp.  254 — 255, 

This  music  was  that  which  waited  on  the  burial  of 
the  woman  he  IoyM  I — 

Our  space  is  narrowing  fast,  but  we  must  give  the 
Bcene  in  which  the  Presbytery  discuss  the  rumours 
against  Blair.  The  extract  is  a  long  one,  but  we  cannot 
refrain  from  giving  this  most  powerful  and  dramatic 
passage  entire. 

"  When  the  clergymen  composing  the  Presbytery  found  them- 
selves assembled  that  day,  it  would  have  been  evident  to  any  one 
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who  might  have  been  present)  that  their  minds  were  occupied 
with  something  very  different  from  the  ordinary  routine  of  their 
ecclesiastical  business.  The  cleric  read  &is  minutes  without  being 
listened  to  by  any  body,  and  while  many  lidle  matters  were  being 
arranged  in  the  usual  manner,  among  the  usual  fanctionaries,  the 
difiBBrent  members  of  the  court  were  seen  forming  themselves  into 
knots,  and  whispering  together  low .  and  anxiously  in  various 
comers  of  the  Chapter-house.  At  length  one  of  the  members,  a 
tall,  thin,  elderly  person  of  very  formal  aspect,  moved  that  the 
court  should  be  cleared,  as  he  had  to  call  the  attention  of  his 
brethren  to  a  subject,  which,  in  its  present  state,  ought  to  be  dis- 
cussed with  closed  doors. 

When  this  clergyman,  by  name  Stevenston,  was  satisfied  that 
all  strangers  had  retired,  he  addressed  the  chair  in  a  long  and 
elaborate  speech,  for  the  tenor  of  which  almost  all  who  heard  him 
were  sufficiently  prepared  before  he  opened  his  lips.  Ke  ex- 
patiated at  great  length  on  his  own  unwillingness  at  all  times  to 
open  his  ears  to^scandal,  more  particularly  against  the  character 
of  any  of  his  hitherto  respected  brethren ;  explained,  however, 
that,  under  certain  circumstances,  it  was  every  man's  duty  ta 
overcome  his  private  feelings ; — and  then  entered  into  a  serious, 
circumstantial  detail  of  the  many  rumours  which  Had  been  for 
some  time  afloat,  concerning  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Blair  of  Cross- 
Meikle.  He  concluded  with  moving  a  string  of  resolutions,  which 
he  held  written  out  on  a  card  in  his  hand — the  general  purport  of 
which  was,  that  the  scandal  concerning  this  member  of  their  court 
had  already  amounted  to  what,  in  the  ecclesiastical  phraseology 
of  Scotland,  goes  under  the  name  of  a  Fama  Clamosa;  and  that, 
therefore,  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  the  Presbytery  to  take  up 
the  matter  quam  primumy  and  appoint  a  committee,  with  powers  to 
commence  a  prtcogmtian^Kad  that  such  and  such  persons  ought 
to  constitute  the  committee  in  question.  His  motion  was  in- 
stantly seconded  by  another  person  on  the  same  side  of  the  house, 
who,  however,  in  doing  so,  expressed  his  own  firm  belief  that 
there  was  no  foundation  whatever  for  the  foul  allegations  too  pub- 
licly circulated  against  Mr.  Blair,  and  that,  on  a  proper  investi- 
gation (which,  for  the  sake  of  Mr.  Blair  himself,  ought  to  take 
place  without  any  further  delay)  it  would  become  manifest  to  all, 
that  a  few  casual  imprudencies,  misinterpreted  by  the  malicious,, 
were  all  that  could  be  laid  to  his  charge.    He  concluded  with  an^ 
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eologlarii  on  Mr*  Bfair*s  previoas  ebar&ctcr  and  conduct,  both  of 
which,  he  sakt^  had  alwajs  been  regarded  with  the  deepest  respect 
even  by  those  who  differed  most  widely  from  him  in  opinion  as  tor 
matters  of  inferior  moment — and  by  none  more  so  than  himself. 

^  When  this  speaker  sat  down,  there  ensued  a  pause  of  some 
moments,  during  which,  thetse  on  the  opposite  si<^  of  the  room 
(the  same  among  whetai  Mr.  Blair  himself  usually  sat)  were  seen 
consulting  among  diemselves,  as  if  anxions,  and  yet  hesitating,  to 
make  some  reply.  Dr.  Moir,  who  happened  to  be  the  Moderator 
of  the  Presbytery,  and  of  course  had  his  seat  apart  from  any  of 
the  other  clergymen,  continued  for  some  time  looking  towards 
them,  and  at  last  he  rose  up,  and  requested  one  of  their  number 
to  relieve  him,  fbr  a  moment,  from  the  duties  of  the  chair. 

^  As  soon  as  he  had  quitted  the  desk,  the  old  man,  still  standing 
in  the  open  spate  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  threw  his  eyes  eagerly 
round  him,  and  began  to  speak  of  the  matter  which  had 
been  brought  before  their  nodce,  characteri2ing  as  rash  and* 
imprudent,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  conduct  those  who  hacf 
broached  such  a  subject  in  the  absence  of  the  person  most  imme^ 
diately  concerned  in  it,  and  fervidly  expressing  his  own  utter 
contempt  of  the  rumours  t^ey  had  heard  of,  and  his  most  sincercf 
conviction,  (for  such  it  was,)  that  the  pure  and  stainless  character 
of  Mr.  Blair  had  Seen  assailed  in  consequence  of  nothing  but  the 
malice  of  one  individual,  whose  name  need  only  be  mentioned  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  Presbytery  with  how  much  caution  they  ought 
to  proceed  upon  this  occasion. — He  then  sunk  into  a  lower  but 
not  a  fess  serious  tone,  and— ^afler  desiring  his  bfethren,  with  the 
authority  which  years  and. superior  talents  alone  can  bestow,  to 
bimish  all  thoughts  of  party  in  considering  an  assault  which  might 
have  been  made  with  equal  success,  as  well  as,  he  ^m\y  believed, 
with  equal  justice,  against  any  one  of  all  who  hesrd  him — the  old 
man  proceeded  to  relate  the  substance  of  conversation  he  had 
himself  held  with  Mr.  Blair  the  night  before  he  left  Cross-Meikle, 
and  the  solemn  denial  of  the  alleged  guilt  which  he  had  then  re- 
ceived from  the  lips  of  his  young  friend.  Dh  Muir  himself  felt, 
as  he  went  on,  that  what  he  said  was  producing  a  powerful  effect, 
and'  he  therefore  opened  himself  more  and  more  freely,  and  re- 
viewing the  whole  course  of  Adam  Blair*s  existence,  dared  any 
one  present  to  avow  his  belief^  that  even  if  he  had  been  capabl^ 
of  o^nding  in  the  mimner  imputed  to  him,  he  could  have  been 
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sooftolllng  a  Miberate  ndl  an  uncmlkd^fior  lix.  ^  Sin/'  said  ke» 
I  put  it  to  all  of  yon,  whether  you  do  not  feel  and  kaow  that  Adam 
Blair  is  innocent ;  and  is  it  thus,  that  while  we  are  oarseUret  con- 
vinced of  his  ionocencey  we  are  rashly,  hastily^  sinfully  to  injure 
our  brother,  by  countenancing  the  clamours  of  the  ignorant^  and 
the  malicious,  And  the  ungodly,  in  his  absence  ?  Would  to  God 
that  he  were  present  with  us  this  day,  that  he  mi^l  have  done 
for  himself  effiectually,  what  a  feeble  old  roan  has  rather  the  will 
than  the  power  to  do  for  him  l" 

Dr.  Mnir  was  speaking  fervently  in  this  strain,  and  the  vinble 
emotion  of  a  man  who  generally  controlled  and  concealed  his 
more  ardent  feelings  was  kindling  even  the  coldest  who  listened 
into  the  same  congenial  warmth,  when  the  door  of  the  Chapter- 
house opened,  and  in  walked  Adam  Blair  himself.  £very  eye 
being  fixed  stead&stly  upon  the- impassioned  speaker,  the  entrance 
of  a  stranger  was  not  for  a  few  moments  observed  by  a  single  per^ 
son  there ;  and  indeed  Dr.  Muir  himself  never  suspected  what 
had  happened,  until  the  pale  and  altered  man  was  standing  at  the 
distance  of  three  or  four  paces  right  in  front  of  him.  He  stopped 
in  the  midst  of  the  sentence,  and  gazed  for  a  moment  in  silence 
first  upon  him,  and  then  upon  the  audience — and  then  suddenly 
resnming  all  the  fervour  of  his  tone,  said  these  words^  I  thank 
ray  God ! — Adam  Blair,  speak,  look  up,  let  diem  hear  youi  voice. 
Speak  solemnly,  in  the  hearing  of  God  and  your  brethren  I — 
Aiftam,  are  you  guilty,  or  not  guilty,  of  this  uncleanness  ?" 

The  unhappy  Blair,  laying  his  hand  upon  his  breast,  answered 
quickly  and  clearly,  **  Call  me  no  more  your  brother— I  am  a 
fallen  man. — 1  am  guilty." 

Every  pulte  shook  beneath  the  tone  of  that  voice— but  Dr. 
Muir  groaned  aloud,  ere  he  made  answer.  "  Fallen,  indeed^ 
AdaiD  Blair,— woe  is  me— doubly,  trebly  fallen !  Do  you  remera- 
b«r  the  words  you  said  to  me  when  I  spake  with  you  in  private 

t«  I  do— and  they  were  true.  Then  I  deceived  not  you,  but 
myself.    Now^  no  one  is  deceived." 

The  old  man  covered  his  face  with  hit  hands,  and  ftung  hims^ 
backwards  upon  his  seat,  while  all  the  rest  ccmlinucd  silent, 
speechless,  staring  upon  the  countenance  of  Blair. 

It  waa  he  himself  who  broke  once  more  the  silence  of  their 
assembly :  "  I  call  you  no  longer  my  brethren — ^Ict  me  still  call 
you,  though  unworthy,  my  friends :  let  me  still  partake  your 
Vol.  I.  Part!.  M 
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prayers. — ^Pray  for  me ; — I  dare  not  pray  for  mys^f. .  The  God 
that  hath  abandoned  me  will  hear  your  prayers.** 

At  these  words  Dr.  Muir  uncovered  his  face»  and  fixing  his 
eyes  once  more  on  the  unfortunate,  continued,  for  some  moments, 
to  regard  him  in  silence,  like  all  the  rest.  A  big  tear  rolled  over  his 
cheeks,  but  he  brushed  it  hastily  away  ere  he  said,  Adam  Blair^ 
you  have  been  ill.  You  have  been  ill  in  the  body.  But  a  few 
days  ago  your  hair  was  black,  and  now  it  is  as  grey  as  mine ;  your 
cheek  is  white,  your  strength  is  gone."  He  started  to  his  feet  as 
he  continued — "  Our  brother  has  been  visited  with  much  sickness. 
Perchance  his  mind  also  has  been  shaken.'* 

**  It  has,  it  has,"  muttered  several  voices. 

Mr.  Blair  looked  all  around  him,  and,  for  the  first  time,  the 
water  stood  in  his  eye,  as  he  replied,  Body  and  mind  have  been 
shaken,  but  it  is  not  as  you  would  too  kindly  persuade  yourselves. 
Oh,  sirs ! — I  have  spoken  the  truth.  I  came  hither  to  speak  ir. 
What  hope  of  peace  or  mercy  could  I  have  until  I  had  spoken  the 
truth,  and  resigned  my  office  into  the  hands  of  God's  servants  ? — 
I  do  now  resign  it. — My  ancestors  were  peaants,  and  I  return  to 
their  lot^would  I  were  worthy  of  them  ! — Once  more,  I  demand 
your  prayers.    Refuse  not  my  parting  request." 

The  whole  assembly  remained,  once  more,  fixed  in  silence.  Dr. 
Muir,  still  erect  in  front  of  Blair,  surveyed  them  all  round  and 
round ;  and  then  saying,  "  Brethren,  I  read  your  thoughts,*'  fell 
down  upon  his  knees.  They  all  knelt  at  the  same  moment ; 
And  Blair,  weeping  like  an  infant,  knelt  also  in  the  midst  of  them, 
;ind  stooped  his  forehead  to  the  dust. — Pp.  299«307. 

Here  our  extracts  must  close ;  but,  v^e  trust  that  we 
faave  quoted  enough  to  more  than  justify  the  praise  with 
wUch  we  have  spoken  of  this  book.  It  has  some  faults, 
however,  like  every  thing  else.  The  incident  of 
Mrs.  Campbell  saving  Blair  and  his  child  from  drowning 
to  ¥erj  novelisb,  and  quite  unlike  the  tone  of  nature  and 
reality  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  story  is  told. 
We  also  object  to  the  shifting  of  the  scene  to  Uigpess. 
It  would  have  been  much  more  in  consonance  with  the 
general  sim]^icity  of  the  tale  if  the  incidents  had  all 
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oocumd  at  Cross  Meikle,  without  the  intenrention  of 
either  Strahan  or  Captain  Campbell : — though,  it  must  be 
confessed,  we  should,  in  that  case,  have  lost  the  fine 
sketch  of  the  revolution  created  in  Campbell's  feelings 
hy  the  death  of  his  wife  and  the  sight  of  her  corpse.  It 
does  not,  eitha*,  appear  sufficiently  plainly  what  induced 
Blair  to  follow  Mrs.  Campbell  to  Uigness  ;  for  it  is  evi- 
dent that,  at  that  time,  he  had  no  guilty  purpose.  But 
these  objections  are  but  light  in  the  scale  against  the 
number  and  degree  of  the  beauties  to  be  set  against  them. 

The  work  is  anonymous,  and  we  have  no  guess  who 
the  vn-iter  may  be.  It  was,  indeed,  quite  by  chance  that 
we  read  the  book  at  idl.  Its  somewhat  quaint  title  led  us 
to  imagine  that  it  was  an  imitation  of  the  Antials  of  the 
Parisk,  and  on  taking  it  loungingly  up,  we  had  small 
expectation  of  the  p#wer  which  the  very  first  page  would 
disclose.  Whoever  the  author  may  be,  he  is  a  person 
of  no  ordinary  powers,  and  that,  we  suspect,  in  humour 
as  well  as  in  more  serious  writing.  Certain  indications 
scattered  here  and  there,  especially  the  story  of  Mrs. 
Campbell's  early  years,  shew  that  the  author  might  have 
I^aced  himself  in  the  first  rank  of  lighter  composition, 
had  he  not  rather  chosen  to  seek  and  to  gain  the  far 
higher— indeed  the  highest— distinction  of  literary  ge- 
nius— a  mastery  in  portraying  the  workings  of  the  hu* 
man  heart. 
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Memoires  of  the  Last  Ten  Years  of  the  Reign  of  George 
the  Second.  By  Horace  Walpolb,  Earl  of  Orford. 
Erom  the  original  MSS.  2  vols.  4to.  London,  Murra,y» 
1822. 

We  confess  that  Horace  Walpole  is  no  especial  fa? 
vourite  of  ours.  The  gossipping  frivolity  of  all  hia 
writings  renders  him,  in  our  eyes,  no  very  dignified 
personage ;  and  his  disouci  for  bis  friends,  all  and 
sundry,  amounts  very  nearly  to  utter  heartlessness. 
Still,  however,  he  is  the  Caesar  of  his  class ; — the  Sir 
Benjamin  Backbite  of  his  scandalous  circle.  We  can 
conceive  no  person  better  calculated  to  report,  in  a 
lively  and  piquant  manner,  the  agreeable  nothings  of 
the  society  in  which  he  lived, — to  record  the  mots  of 
high-bom  wits, — ^the  inuendos  of  scandal-loving  dowa^ 
gers.  His  total  disregard  of  those  with  whom  he  livedo 
made  him  quite  careless  of  whom  it  was  that  he  held 
up  to  ridicule,  for  the  amusement  of  himself  and  hiB 
4!orrespondents ;  and,  as  his  circumstances  threw  him 
into  the  best  society,  there  are  few  persons  of  name^ 
during  his  time, — and  it  was  a  long  one,— of  whom  we 
have  not  some  ludicrous  anecdote, — some  caricatured 
resemblance.  The  finicking  turn  of  Horace  Walpoie^a 
mind  is  also  evident  from  the  works  which  he  hiiaaelf 
published.  With  few  exceptions,  they  are  collections 
of  anecdotes — fragments  of  biography — the  patchwork, 
in  short,  cf  literature.  The  Mysterious  Mother,  and 
the  Castle  of  Otranto,  are  almost  his  only  productions 
which  can  be  called  original,  unless  we  are  to  rank  in 
that  class  his  frivolous  and  feeble  vers  de  sociite, — such 
as  the  f&de  compliments  which  the  printing-press  at 
Strawberry-Hill  was  sure  to  pay  to  its  fair  visitors, — 
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and  the  offerings  of  superannuated  gallantry  at  the  shrine 
of  tfie  Miss  Berrys.  How  is  it,  then,  that  he  has  acquired 
such  a  reputation?  The  answer  is,  we  think,  quite 
simple.  He  has  administered  most  amply  to  bur  love 
of  scandalous  anecdote.  He  has  fnrnished  a  larger 
mass  of  light  and  lounging  reading  than  any  half-dozen 
ef  authors.  He  has  shewn  us  the  reverse  of  those 
figures  which  are  most  prominent  on  the  tapestry  of 
history.  He  has  rendered  us  familiar  with  the  follies 
and  weaknesses  of  those  whom  we  had  been  accustomed 
to  look  to  with  reverence.  He  has  introduced  us  to  a 
most  undignified  familiarity  with  great  people.  He  has 
brought,  in  a  word,  the  great  historical  statues  from 
their  nicbes»  and  given  them  to  us  as  companions.  Does 
not  such  an  author  deserve  well  of  his  readers  7 — How 
many  would-be  litterateurs^  and  ladies  learning  to  be 
blue,  has  he  not  furnished  with  conversation !  How 
many  have  been  thought  to  have  a  knowledge  of  history^ 
or  a  taste  for  the  arts,  from  having  read  half-a-dozen 
of  his  gossipping  and  desultory  pages  ! 

But  it  must  be  confessed  that  Horace  Walpole  has 
played  his  part,  such  as  it  is,  with  much  elegance  and 
grace.  He  has  given  interest  to  things  even  below  par 
in  frivolity; — he  has  grouped  his  scenes  and  figures 
with  much  dramatic  tact  and  effect ; — he  has  contrived, 
in  short,  to  have  the  great  merit  of  being  excessively 
entertaining.  We  might  term  him  a  scandalous  kaleid- 
oscope— ^wMeh  has  the  faculty  of  combining  trifles, 
worthless  in  themselves,  into  shapes  of  much  elegance 
and  interest. 

The  work  before  us  is  one  on  which  he  has  evidently 
bestowed  mueh  labour ;  but  we  by  no  means  consider 
it  his  most  interesting  production.  He  here  appears 
dressed  for  company  ;  and  we  lose  the  ease  and  nature 
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of  hift  undress  in  the  Reminiscences— of  bis  morning- 
gown  and  slippers  in  liis  correspondence.  The  parlia- 
mentary debates,  and  the  never-ending,  always-beginning 
squabbles  of  those  hydra  days  of  party,  are  given  with 
a  minuteness  which,  though  natural  in  a  contemporary, 
becomes  tedious  at  this  distance  of  time.  There  are 
fewer  anecdotes  than  one  would  expect  from  Horace 
Walpole ;  but  what  are  given,  are,  for  the  most  part, 
well  chosen  and  well  told.  But  the  great  interest  and 
merit  of  the  work  consist  in  the  portraits  of  the  eminrat 
persons  of  the  time.  Walpole  had  a  grace  de  pinceauy 
which  is  one  of  the  many  points  of  resemblance 
between  him  and  the  French  writers  of  Memoires  pour 
servir  d  rHistoire^ — a  resemblance  which  was  perfectly 
manifest  before  the  publication  of  the  present  work. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  this  book  has  not  greatly  strengthened 
it, — for  the  major  part  of  it  treats  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, whereas  the  French  Memoires  were  necessarily 
confined  more  strictly  to  the  court. 

The  historical  work  of  a  contemporary  may  naturally 
be  suspected  of  being  coloured  according  to  the  partial- 
ities and  aversions  of  the  writer.  Walpole  anticipated 
this,  and  repeats,  more  than  once,  his  assurance  of 
impartiality.   "  Some  of  my  nearest  friends,"  says  he, 

are  often  mentioned  in  these  Memoires,  and  their 
fiulings,  I  think,  are  as  little  concealed  as  those  of  any 
other  persons."  This  we  perfectly  -believe : — but  we  do 
not  place  equal  reliance  on  his  assertion  when  he  says. 

Some  whom  I  have  little  reason  to  love,  are  the 
fairest  characters  in  the  book."  It  would  cost  Horace 
Walpole  but  little  not  to  overpraise  his  friend8,^ut 
we  do  not  think  him  a  man  to  be  particularly  generous 
to  his  enemies. 

The  following  character  of  Lord  Egmont  is  a  sample 
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of  that  fdicity  of  delineation  of  which  we  have  spoken. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  sketched  by  a  political 
opponent ;  and,  bearing  that  in  mind,  we  cannot  but 
think  Lord  Egmont  to  have  been  no  ordinary  person. 

Lord  Egmoot*  had  gained  his  greatest  reputation  by  opposing 
it  (the  Mutiny  Bill) ;  and  he  was  not  a  man  to  forget,  or  to  let 
any  body  else  forget,  where  his  strength  lay.  His  great  talent 
was  indefatigable  application,  which  he  loved  rather  than 
wanted,  for  his  parts  were  strong,  and  manly,  and  quick ;  his  heart 
rather  wanted  improvement  than  his  head ;  though  when  his 
ambition  and  lust  of  parliament  were  out  of  the  question,  he  was 
hamane,  friendly,  and  as  good-humoured  as  it  was  possible  for 
a  man  to  be  who  was  never  known  to  laugh-;  he  was  once 
indeed  seen  to  smile,  and  that  was  at  chess.  He  did  not  dis- 
Vkt  mirth  in  others,  but  be  seemed  to  adjoom  his  attention  ^ 
till  he  could  bring  back  the  company  to  seriousness.  He  was 
personally  very  brave,  as  brave  as  if  he  were  always  in  the 
right.  His  father  had  trained  him  to  history  and  antiquities ; 
and  he  early  suckled  his  own  political  genius  with  scribbling 
journals  and  pamphlets.  Towards  the  decline  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole's  power,  he  had  created  himself  a  leader  of  the 
independents,  a  contemptible  knot  of  desperate  tradesmen, 
many  of  them  converted  to  Jacobitism  by  being  detected  and 
fined  at  the  Custom-house  for  contraband  practices.  By 
these  people  he  was  shoved  into  parliament  on  the  expulsion 
of  Lord  Sundou  and  Sir  Charles  Wager ;  but  having  written 
that  masterly  pamphlet  calledFac^ion  Detected,  in  defence  of  Lord 
Bath's  political  apostacy,  the  patron  and  champion  mutually 
losf  their  popularity,  and  nothing  was  openly  remembered  of 
Lord  Perceval's  works,  but  a  ridiculous  history  f  of  his  own 
family,  which  he  had  collected  and  printed  at  an  immense  ex- 
pense. Thus  exploded,  he  was  very  willing  to  take  sanctuary 
with  his  leader  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  the  ministry  did  not 

*  John  Perceval,  the  tecood  Earl  of  Egmont  of  that  name.  He  was 
scarce  a  man  before  he  had  a  scheme  of  assembling  the  Jews,  and  makin|^ 
himself  their  king. 

t  It  was  called  the  History  of  the  House  of  Yvory,  in  two  large  vo- 
huDea.  The  coUeciing  and  consolting  records  and  genealogies,  and  en* 
graving  them  and  publishing  cost  him  (as  the  heralds  affirm)  near  3,000/. 
He  endeavoured  afterwards  to  recall  it,  and  did  suppress  a  great  many 
copies. 
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thwV  bis  stii^  ibrmidaUe  enough  to  extract  it  by  so  dear  an 
operation :  how  often  since  has  Mr.  Pelham  wished  him  laid  up 
in  ermine  !  At  the  beginning  of  this  Parliament,  rejected  by 
Westminster,  and  countenanced  nowhere,  he  bought  the  loss 
of  an  election  at  Weobly,  for  which  place,  however,  on  a  peti- 
tion, Mr.  Fox  procured  him  to  be  returned  by  parliament,  and 
had  immediately  the  satisfaction  of  finding  him  declare  against 
the  court,  declared  a  lord  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  prince,  and, 
om  the  first  occasion,  the  wannest  antagonist  of  the  Duke  and 
the  Mutiny  Bill.  On  Lord  Trentham's  being  opposed  at  West- 
minster last  year,  Lx>rd  Egmont  tried,  by  every  art  and  in- 
dustry, to  expiate  his  offences  in  the  eyes  of  his  old  electors, 
and  was  the  great  engine  of  the  contest  there.  All  the  mom« 
ing  he  passed  at  the  hustings ;  then  came  to  the  house,  where 
he  was  a  principal  actor ;  and  all  the  evening  he  passed  at  ha- 
zard :  not  to  mention  the  hours  he  spent  in  collecting  materials 
for  his  speeches,  or  in  famishing  them  to  his  weekly  merce- 
naries. With  this  variety  of  life,  he  was  as  ignorant  of  the 
worid  as  a  child,  and  knew  nothing  of  mankind,  though  he  had 
acted  every  part  in  it.— Vol.  I.  Pp.  30-32. 

The  following  is  a  notice  made  quite  en  passarU  of  a 
person  afterwards  not  a  little  famous — Lord  Bute.  It 
is  the  more  curious,  from  its  being  made  without  attach- 
ing the  least  importance  to  the  subject ;  and  being  con- 
sequently free  from  the  bias,  one  way  or  the  other,,  which 
must  have  guided  the  drawing  a  character  of  Lord  Bute 
ten  years  later. 

The  Prince's  court,  composed  of  the  refuse  of  every  party, 
was  divided  into  twenty  small  ones.  Lord  Egmont  at  the  head 
of  one,  Nugent  of  another,  consisting  of  himself  and  two  more, 
I^dy  Middlesex  and  Doddington  of  a  third,  the  chief  ornament 
of  which  was  the  Earl  of  Bute,  a  Scotchman,  who,  having  no 
estate,  had  passed  his  youth  in  studying  mathematics  and  me- 
chanics in  his  own  little  island,  then  simples  in  the  hedges 
about  Twickenham,  and  at  five  and  thirty  had  fallen  in  love 
with  his  own  figure,  which  he  produced  at  masquerades  in  be- 
coming dresses,  and  in  plays  which  he  acted  in  private  com- 
panies with  a  set  of  his  own  relations.    He  became  a  personal 
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liMroirile  of  Priace,  aod  was  so  lucky  just  now  as  to  give 
up  a  peation  to  be  one  of  the  lords  of  his  bedebamber.-*Pp. 
40*41. 

On  the  death  of  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  Walpole 
gives  the  following  summing  up  of  his  character  and 
conduct.  It  represents  him  in  no  very  amiable  light ; 
but  the  Prince  and  his  party  appear  to  have  been  the 
chief  objects  of  Walpoie's  ill-will.  We  doubt  not,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  main,  the  portraiture  is  just. 

Thus  died  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales  1  having  resembled 
his  pattern  the  Black  Prince  in  nothing  but  in  dying  before  his 
fiither.   Indeed  it  was  not  his  fault  if  he  had  not  distinguished 
himself  by  any  warlike  achievements.    He  had  solicited  the 
command  of  the  army  in  Scotland  during  the  last  rebellion  ; 
though  that  ambition  was  ascribed  rather  to  his  jealousy  of 
his  brodier  than  to  his  courage.    A  hard  judgment !  for  what 
he  could  he  did!   When  the  royal,  army  lay  before  Car- 
lisle, the  Prince,  at  a  great  supper  that  he  gave  to  his  courtand 
his  favourites,  as  was  his  custom  when  the  Princess  laid  in, 
had  ordered  for  the  dessert  the  representation  of  the  citadel  of 
Carlisle  in  paste,  which  he  in  person  and  the  maids  of  honour 
bombarded  with  sugar-plumbs  1    He  had  disagreed  with  the 
King  and  Queen  early  after  his  coming  to  England;  not 
entirely  by  his  own  foult.    The  King  had  refused  to  pay  what 
debts  he  had  left  at  Hanover  ;  and  it  ran  a  little  in  the  blood 
of  the  &mily  to  hate  the  eldest  son ;  the  Prince  himself  had  so 
far  not  degenerated,  though  a  better-natured  man,  and  a  much 
better  fj^er,  as  to  be  fondest  of  his  second  son,  Prince  Edward. 
The  Queen  had  exerted  more  authority,  joined  to  a  narrow 
prying  into  his  conduct,  than  he  liked ;  and  Princess  Emily, 
who  had  been  admitted  into  his  greatest  confidence,  had  not 
forfeited  her  duty  to  the  Queen  by  concealing  any  of  his  secrets 
that  might  do  him  prejudice.  Lord  Bolingbroke,  who  had  sowed 
a  division  in  the  Pretender's  court,  by  the  scheme  for  the  fa- 
ther's resigning  his  claim  to  the  eldest  boy,  repeated  the  same 
plan  of  discord  here,  on  the  first  notice  of  the  Prince's  disgusts; 
and  the  whole  opposition  was  instructed  to  offer  their  services 
to  the  heir-apparent  against  the  crown  and  the  minister.  The 
Prince  was  sensible  to  flattery,  and  had  a  sort  of  parU  that 
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made  him  relish  the  sort  of  parts  of  Lord  ChesterEeld,  Dod- 
dington,  and  Lyttelton,  the  latter  of  whom  being  introduced  by 
Doddington,  had  wrought  the  disgrace  of  his  protector.  Who- 
ever was  unwelcome  at  St.  James's,  was  sure  of  countenance 
at  the  Prince's  apartments  there.  He  was  in  vain  reprimanded 
for  this  want  of  respect.  At  last,  having  hurried  the  Princess 
from  Hampton  Court,  when  she  was  in  actual  labour,  to  the 
imminent  danger  of  her's  and  the  child's  life,  without  acquaint- 
ing either  King  or  Queen,  the  formal  breach  ensued ;  he  hav- 
ing added  to  this  insult,  a  total  silence  to  his  mother,  on  her 
arriving  immediately  to  visit  the  Princess,  and,  while  he  led 
her  to  her  coach ;  but  as  soon  as  he  came  in  sight  of  the  popu- 
lace, he  knelt  down  in  the  dirt  and  kissed  her  hand  with  the 
most  respectful  show  of  duty.  He  immediately  went  all  lengths 
of  opposition  and  popularity  till  the  fall  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
when  he  was  reconciled  to,  though  never  after  spoken  to  by,  the 
King.  On  Lord  Granville's  disgrace,  he  again  grew  out  of  hu- 
mour ;  but  after  having  been  betrayed  and  deserted  by  ail  he  had 
obliged,  he  did  not  erect  a  new  standard  of  opposition,  till  the 
Pelhams  had  bought  off  every  man  of  any  genius  that  might 
have  promoted  his  views.  Indeed,  his  attachment  to  his  followers 
was  not  stronger  than  theirs  to  him.  Being  angry  with  Lord 
Doneraile,  for  not  speaking  oftener  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  said>  Does  he  think  I  will  support  him,  unless  he  does 
as  I  would  havei^im  ?  hoes  not  he  consider  that  whoever  are 
my  ministers,  I  must  be  king?"  His  chief  passion  was  women, 
but,  like  the  rest  of  his  race,  beauty  was  not  a  necessary  in- 
gredient. Miss  *  ♦  *  whom  he  had  debauched  without  lov- 
ing, and  who  had  been  debauched  without  loving  him  so  well 
as  either  Lord  Harrington  or  Lord  Hervey,  who  both  pretended 
to  her  first  favours,  had  no  other  charms  than  of  being  a  maid 
of  honour,  who  was  willing  to  cease  to  be  so  on  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. Of  his  favourites.  Lady  Archibald  Hamilton  had  been 
neither  young  nor  handsome  within  his  memory.  Lady  Middle- 
sex was  very  short,  very  plain,  and  very  yellow :  a  vain  gni, 
full  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  music,  and  painting,  but  neither 
mischievous  nor  political.  Lady  Archibald  was  very  agree- 
able and  artful,  but  had  lost  his  heart,  by  giving  him  William 
Pitt  for  a  rival.  But  though  these  mistresses  were  pretty  much 
declared,  he  was  a  good  husband,  and  the  quiet  inoffensive 
good  sense  of  the  Princess  (who  had  never  said  a  foolisti 
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tlikig,  or  done  a  disobliging  one  since  her  arrind,  thongli  in 
very  difficult  situations,  young,  nninstmcted,  and  besieged  by 
the  Queen,  Princess  Emily,  and  Lady  Archibald's  creatures,  and 
very  jarring  interests),  was  likely  to  have  always  preserved  a 
chief  asceiulant  over  him.  Gaming  was  another  of  his  passions, 
but  his  style  of  play  did  him  less  honour  than  the  amusement* 
He  carried  this  dexterity  *  into  practice  in  more  essential  com- 
merce, and  was  vain  of  it !  One  day  at  Kensington,  that  he  had 
just  borrowed  five  thousand  pounds  from  Doddington,  seeing 
him  pass  under  his  window,  he  said  to  Hedges,  his  secretary, 
"  That  man  is  reckoned  one  of  the  most  sensible  men  in  Eng- 
land, yet,  with  all  his  parts,  I  have  just  nicked  him  out  of  five 
thousand  pounds."  He  was  really  childish,  affectedly  a  pro- 
tector of  arts  and  sciences ;  fond  of  displaying  what  he  knew : 
a  mimic,  the  Lord  knows  what  a  mimic!  of  the  celebrated 
Duke  of  Orleans,  in  imitation  of  whom  he  wrote  two  or  three 
silly,  French  songs.  His  best  quality  was  generosity ;  his  worst, 
insinc&ty,  and  indifference  to  truth,  which  appeared  so  early, 
that  Earl  Stanhbpe  wrote  to  Lord  Sunderland  from  Hanover, 
what  I  shall  conclude  his  character  with,  He  has  his  father's 
head,  and  his  mother's  heart  !"--Pp.  62-67. 

The  conduct  of  the  King  on  this  occasion, seems  to 
have  shevrn  more  feeling  than  v^ras  his  v^ront,  and  wholly 
differs  from  the  flippant  account  given  «f  it  by  Sir  Na- 
thaniel Wraxail.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  however, 
appears  to  have  behaved  with  a  cold-h^rtedness  and 
want  of  feeling  sufficient  for  the  rest  of  the  family.  As 
Walpole  was,  at  that  time,  one  of  his  immediate  adhe- 
rents we  may  believe  the  representation  to  be  correct. 

The  following  parallel  between  Pitt  and  Fox  is  most 
curious.  Walpole,  however,  it  must  be  observed,  was 
at  that  time  the  close  ally  of  the  latter. 

*  The  following  remarkable  anecdote  was  told  me  by  Mr.  Fox,  who  said 
tbe  King  himself  told  it  him,  and  that  the  late  Lord  Herrey  bad  told  bin 
the  same  particular  from  the  Queeft.  .  One  day  when  the  Prince  was  but  a 
boy,  bit  governor  was  complaining  of  him :  the  Queen,  whose  way  (as 
the  King  said)  was  to  excuse  him,  said,  Jh !  je  m*imagine  que  ces  soni 
des  t0ur$  de  page.*'  The  governor  replied,  *♦  PlUt  d  DieUy  madame,  que 
ces  fitstent  de$  tows  depage  !  ces  soni  des  tow  s  de  laquais  et  de  coqubu** 
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Pitt  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  orna- 
mental eloquence.  His  language  was  amazingly  fine  and  flow  - 
ing;  his  voice  admirable;  his  action  most  expressive;  his 
figure  genteel  and  commanding.  Bitter  satire  was  his  fori : 
when  he  attempted  ridicule,  which  was  very  seldom,  he  suc- 
ceeded hc^pily :  when  he  attempted  to  reason,  poorly.  But 
where  he  chiefly  shone,  was  in  exposing  his  own  conduct: 
having  waded  through  the  most  notorious  apostacy  in  politics, 
he  treated  it  with  an  impudent  confidence,  that  made  all  re- 
flections upon  him  poor  and  spiritless,  when  worded  by  any 
other  man.  Out  of  the  House  of  Commons  he  was  far  from 
being  this  shining  character.  His  conversation  was  affected 
and  unnatural,  his  manner  not  engaging,  nor  his  talents 
adapted  to  a  country,  where  ministers  must  court,  if  they 
would  be  courted. 

Fox,  with  a  great  hesitation  in  his  elocution,  and  a  barren- 
ness of  expression,  had  conquered  these  impediments,  and 
the  prejudices  they  had  raised  against  his  speaking,  by  a  vehe- 
mence of  reasoning,  and  closeness  of  argument,  that  beat  all 
the  orators  of  the  time.  His  spirit,  his  steadiness,  and  huma- 
nity, procured  him  strong  attachments,  which,  the  more  jealous 
he  grew  of  Pitt,  the  more  he  cultivated.  Fox  always  spoke  to 
the  question  ;  Pitt  to  the  passions :  Fox  to  carry  the  question : 
Pitt  to  raise  himself :  Fox  pointed  out,  Pitt  lashed  the  errors 
of  his  antagonists :  Pitt's  talents  were  likely  to  make*  him 
soonest.  Fox  to  keep  him  first  minister  longest — Pp.  79-81. 

The  followhig  is  spirited, — and,  from  the  son  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  cannot  be  considered  severe. 

Lord  Bath  is  so  known  a  character,  that  it  is  almost  need- 
less to  draw  him.  Who  does  not  know  that  Mr.  Pulteney 
was  the  great  rival  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  whose  power  he  so 
long  opposed,  at  last  overturned,  and  was  undone  with  it? 
Who  does  not  know  that  his  virtue  failed  the  moment  his 
inveteracy  was  gratified  ?  Who  does  not  know  that  all  the 
patriot's  private  vices,  which  his  party  would  not  see  while  he 
led  them,  were  exposed,  and,  if  possible,  magnified  them 
the  instant  he  deserted  them  ?  Who  does  not  know  that  he 
had  not  judgment  or  resolution  enough  to  engross  the  power, 
which  he  had  forfeited  his  credit  and  character  to  ^obtain  ?  and 
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who  does  not  know  thftt  his  aaibition,  tr«adiery»  irresolation, 
timidity,  and  want  of  judgment,  ware  ba£9ed  *,  and  made  ad- 
vantage of,  by  a  man  who  bad  all  tboae  vices  and  deficiencies 
in  a  stronger  proportion — for  who  does  not  know  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle?— Pp.  102-103. 

The  character  of  George  the  Second  iis  minutely,  but 
powerfully,  drawn.  His  attachment  to  the  Queen  seems, 
as  it  has  always  been  represented,  to  have  been  of  the 
most  extraordinary  and  contradictory  nature.  He  kept 
mistresses  avowedly,  even  to  her,  while  he  seems  to  have 
preferred  her  to  them  all.  And  this  not  from  the  in- 
fluence of  mind  only. — ^for  George  II.  by  no  means  under- 
stood Platonics,— but  from  actual  admiration  of  her 
person ;  for,  as  Walpole  says,  he  never  described 
what  he  thought  a  handsome  woman,  but  he  drew  her 
picture." 

The  King  had  fewer  sensations  of  revenge,  or  at  least  knew 
how  to  hoard  them  better  than  any  man  who  ever  sat  upon  a 
throne.  The  insults  he  experienced  from  his  own,  and  those 
obliged  servants,  never  provoked  him  enough  to  make  him 
venture  the  repose  of  his  people,  or  of  his  own.  If  any  object 
of  his  hate  fell  in  his  way,  he  did  not  pique  himself  upon  he- 
roic forgiveness,  but  would  indulge  it  at  the  expense  of  bis  in- 
tegrity, though  not  of  his  safety.  He  was  reckoned  strictly 
honest ;  but  the  burning  his  father's  will  f  must  be  an  indelible 
blot  upon  his  memory ;  as  a  much  later  instance  of  his  refusing 
to  pardon  a  young  man  |,  who  had  been  condemned  at  Oxford 

*  After  the  revolution  of  three  days.  Lord  Bath  was  ^ing  to  print  a 
Diary  which  be  bad  kept,  in  order  to  show  all  the  falsehoods,  treaeberies, 
awl  breaches  of  promise  of  the  Dvke  of  Newcastle  and  Mr.  Pdbam,  he 
barinf  minuted  down  their  conversations  with  him  on  the  fall  of  Sir  Ro- 
bert Walpole. 

t  [For  an  acconaC  of  tbii  curioos  transaetion?  see  the  author's  Jiemi- 
nisoBDces  in  the  fooftb  vohime  of  bis  printed  works.]  £.  It  is  miA  that 
there  was  a  large  legacy  to  his  sister,  theQaeen  of  Prussia,  which  was  the 
original  cause  of  the  inveteracy  between  the  King  and  his  nephew,  the  pre- 
sent Khig  of  Prussia. 

:  Ptad  Wells,  esecnted  at  Oxford,  Sept.  1,  1749,  for  the  foUowing, 
scarce  to  be  called,  forgery :  being  sued  by  a  Mrs.  Crooke  for  a  debt  of 
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for  a  most  trifling  forgery,  contrary  to  all  example,  when  recom- 
mended to  mercy  by  the  judge,  merely  because  Willes,  who  was 
attached  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  had  tried  him,  and  assured  him 
hb  pardon,  will  stamp  his  name  with  cruelty,  though  in  gene- 
ral his  disposition  was  merciful,  if  the  offence  was  not  mur- 
der. His  avarice  was  much  less  equivocal  than  his  courage : 
he  had  distinguished  the  latter  early*  ;  it  grew  more  doubtful 
afterwards :  ^e  former  he  distinguished  very  near  as  soon  f, 
and  never  deviated  from  it.  His  understanding  was  not  near 
80  deficient,  as  it  was  imagined;  but  though  his  character 
changed  extremely  in  the  world,  it  was  without  foundation ;  for 
[whether]  he  deserved  to  be  so  much  ridiculed  as  he  had  been 
in  the  former  part  of  his  reign,  or  so  respected  as  in  the  latter, 
he  was  consistent  in  himself,  and  uniformly  meritorious  or  ab- 
surd. His  other  passions  were,  Germany,  the  army,  and  wo- 
men. Both  the  latter  had  a  mixture  of  parade  in  them :  he 
[treated]  my  Lady  Suffolk,  and  afterwards  Lady  Yarmouth,  as 
his  mistresses,  while  he  admired  only  the  Queen ;  and  never 
described  what  he  thought  a  handsome  woman,  but  he  drew  her 
picture.  Lady  Suffolk  was  sensible,  artful,  and  agreeable,  but 
had  neither  sense  nor  art  enough  to  make  him  think  her  so 
agreeable  as  his  wife.  When  she  had  left  him,  tired  of  acting 
the  mistress,  while  she  had  in  reality  all  the  slights  of  a  wife, 
and  no  interest  with  him,  the  opposition  affected  to  cry  up 
her  virtue,  and  the  obligations  the  Sang  had  to  her  for  con- 
senting to  seem  his  mistress,  while  in  reality  she  had  confined 
him  to  mere  friendship— a  ridiculous  pretence,  as  he  was  the 
last  man  in  the  world  to  have  taste  for  talking  sentiments, 
and  that  with  a  woman  who  was  deaf.  Lady  Yarmouth  was 
inoffensive,  and  attentive  only  to  pleasing  him,  and  selling 
peerages  whenever  she  had  an  opportunity.  The  Queen  had 
been  admired  and  happy  for  governing  him  by  address :  it  was 
not  then  known  how  easily  he  was  to  be  governed  by  fear.  In- 
deed, there  were  few  arts  by  which  he  was  not  governed  at  some 

only  nine  pounds  odd  inone]r,be  altered  the  date  of  the  year  in  the  bond  to 
tbe  ensuing  year,  to  evade  tbe  suit  for  twelve  BKHiUis.   Vide  an  authentic 
ncoonnt  of  hit  life  by  a  gentlenan  of  C  C.  C  Oxon. 
*  At  ^battle  of  Oudenarde. 

t  ftoon  after  hU  first  arrival  in  England,  Mrs.  «  «  «  4",  one  of  the 
bed-chamber  women,  with  whom  he  was  in  love,  teeing  him  connt  hit 
mOBflgr  over  very  often, -said  to  him,  «  Sir,  I  can  bear  it  no  longer ;  if  you 
CQMiftlDur  money  once  more,  I  will  leave  the  room*" 
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time  or  other  of  his  life ;  for,  aot  to  mention  the  late  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyle,  who  grew  a  favourite  by  imposing  himself  upon  him  for 
brave  ;  nor  Lord  Wilmington,  who  imposed  himself  upon  him  for 
the  Lord  knows  what ;  the  Queen  governed  him  by  dissimulation, 
by  affected  tenderness  and  deference ;  Sir  Robert  Walpole  by 
abilities  and  influence  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  Lord  Granville 
by  flattering  him  in  his  German  politics  ;  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle by  teasing  and  betraying  him ;  Mr.  Pelham  by  bullying 
him, — the  only  man  by  whom  Mr.  Pelham  was  not  bullied  him- 
self.   Who  indeed  had  not  sometimes  weight  with  the  King, 
except  his  children  and  his  mistresses  ?    With  them  he  main- 
tained all  the  reserve  and  majesty  of  his  rank.   He  had.the^ 
haughtiness  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  without  his  spirit;  the  avarice 
of  Henry  the  Seventh,  without  his  exactions  ;  the  indignities  of 
Charles  the  First,  without  his  bigotry  for  his  prerogative ;  the 
vexations  of  King  William,  with  as  little  skill  in  the  manage- 
ment of  parties ;  and  the  gross  gallantry  of  his  father,  without 
his  good  nature  or  his  honesty  : — he  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
honest,  if  he  had  never  hated  his  father,  or  had  ever  loved 
his  son.— Pp.  152-157. 

The  proceedings  with  regard  to  the  trial  of  Admiral 
Byng  are  given  at  great  length,  and  in  a  tone  of  much 
more  energy  and  feeling  than  is  at  all  usual  with  our 
author.   He  seems  to  have  taken  a  very  decided  part 
in  them, and  to  have  shewn,  throughout,  a  much  stronger 
degree  of  feeling  than  his  character  generally  manifests. 
The  story,  in  his  representation,  is  rendered  highly  in- 
teresting and  tragical,  and  is  told  with  a  vigour  and 
rapidity  of  style,  which  place  it,  in  our  estimation, 
anoong  the  very  best  parts  of  the  book.   It  is,  however, 
far  too  much  at  length  to  be  extracted  whole, — and  a 
detached  passage  would  not  convey  any  adequate  idea  of 
it  to  the  reader. 

The  following  is  a  most  curious  sketch.  The  repre- 
sentation of  suffering,  severe  and  long-continued,  yet 
without  the  slightest  repining,  or  souring  of  the  heart 
or  temper,  is,  in  our  view,  of  great  and  touching  interest. 
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On  tlie  28th  of  December  died  the  King's  third  daughter. 
Princess  Cardine.  She  had  been  the  ftiFOoriteof  the  Queen,  who 
preferred  her  nnderstanding  to  those  of  ail  h^  other  danghters, 
and  whose  partiditj  she  retomed  with  duty,  gratitude,  a^ 
fection,  and  concern.   Being  in  ill  health  at  the  time  of  h^  mo- 
ther's deadif  the  Queen  told  her  she  would  follow  her  in  less 
than  a  year.   The  Princess  received  the  notice  as  a  prophecy ; 
and  though  she  lived  many  years  after  it  had  proved  a  vain 
one,  she  quitted  the  world,  and  persevered  in  the  closest  re- 
treat, and  in  constant  and  religious  preparation  for  the  grave;  a 
moment  she  so  eagerly  desired,  that  when  something  was  once 
proposed  to  her,  to  which  she  was  averse,  she  said,      I  would 
not  do  it  to  die !"   To  this  impression  of  melancholy  had  con- 
tributed the  loss  of  Lord*  Hervey,  for  whom  she  had  conceived 
an  unalterable  passion,  constantly  marked  afterwards  by  all 
kind  and  generous  offices  to  his  children.    Fot  many  years  she 
was  totally  an  invalid,  and  shut  herself  up  in  two  chambos  in 
the  inner  part  of  St  James's,  from  whence  she  could  not  see  a 
sin|^  direct.    In  this  monastic  retirement,  with  no  company 
but  of  the  King,  the  Duke,  Princess  Emily,  and  a  few  of  the 
most  intimate  of  the  court,  she  led,  not  an  unblameable  life 
only,  but  a  meritorious  one :  her  whole  income  was  dispensed 
between  generosity  and  charity ;  and,  till  her  death,  by  shutting 
up  the  cnrrent  discovered  the  source,  the  jails  of  London  did 
not  suspect  that  the  best  support  of  their  wretched  inhabitants 
was  issued  from  the  palace. 

From  the  last  Sunday  to  the  Wednesday  on  which  she  died, 
she  declined  seeing  her  family  ;  and  when  the  mortification  be- 
gan, and  the  pain  ceased,  she  said,  I  feared  I  should  not 
have  died  of  this  T— Vol.  II.  pp.  268-9. 

Walpole  has  attempted  the  difficult  task  of  drawiiig 
hn  own  portrait ;  and  we  do  not  remember  ever  to  have 
seen  a  more  signal  fiaihire.  He  must,  indeed,  have  pos- 
sessed even  less  than  the  usual  nsodtfate  portioD  of  the 
ywS^  #UMT«»  to  have  dLetched  the  foUovring  pi<^ure.  If 
every  item  of  it  were  reversed,  it  would  be  much  nearer 
the  reality  than  as  it  now  stands. 

«  Eldest  tott  of  Jobs,  Eari  of  Bristol,  and  Lord  Privy  SnU  m  gmt 
voivite  of  QmuM  Cmfinc,  aad  a  priodpal  object  of  ftppc't  satire. 
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Walpole  had  a  warm  conception,  v^ment  attachments, 
strong  avenions ;  with  an  apparent  contradiction  in  his  temper 
— for  he  had  numerous  caprices,  and  invincible  perseTerance. 
His  principles  tended  to  republicanism,  but  without  any  of  its 
austerity ;  his  love  of  faction  was  unmixed  with  any  aspiring. 
He  had  great  sense  of  honour,  but  not  great  enough,  for  he  had 
too  much  weakness  to  resist  doing  wrong,  though  too  much 
sensibility  not  to  feel  it  in  others.  He  had  a  great  measure  of 
pride,  equally  apt  to  resent  neglect,  and  scorning  to  stoop  to 
any  meanness  or  flattery.  A  boundless  friend;  a  bitter,  but  a 
placable  enemy.  His  humour  was  satiric,  though  accompanied 
with  a  most  compassionate  heart.  Indiscreet  and  abandoned  to 
his  passions,  it  seemed  as  if  he  despised  or  could  bear  no  con- 
straint ;  yet  this  want  of  government  of  himself  was  the  more 
blameable,  as  nobody  had  greater  command  of  resolution  when- 
ever he  made  a  point  of  it.  This  appeared  in  his  person :  na- 
turally very  delicate,  and  educated  with  too  fond  a  tenderness,  by 
unrelaxed  temperance  and  braving  all  inclemency  of  weathers, 
he  formed  and  enjoyed  the  firmest  and  unabated  health.  One 
virtue  he  possessed  in  a  singular  degree — disinterestedness  and 
contempt  of  money — if  one  may  call  that  a  virtue,  which  really 
was  a  passion.  In  short,  such  was  his  promptness  to  dislike 
superiors,  such  his  humanity  to  inferiors,  that,  considering  how 
few  men  are  of  so  firm  a  texture  as  not  to  be  influenced  by  their 
situation,  he  thinks,  if  he  may  be  allowed  to  judge  of  himself^ 
that  had  either  extreme  of  fortune  been  his  lot,  he  should  have 
made  a  good  prince,  but  not  a  very  honest  slave. — Pp.  336-7. 

There  is  a  long  account  of  Lord  George  Sackville's 
case: — but,  though  Walpole  evidently  inclines  to  the  , 
unfavourable  side,  he  gives  little  additional  means  of 
deciding  on  the  long-mooted  nature  and  degree  of  Lord 
George's  culpability. 

hord  Ferrers'  murder  of  his  steward'  is  thus  spiritedly 
related:  * 

Lawrence,  Earl  Ferrers,  had  been  parted  from  his  wife*,  and 
sn  allowance  settled  on  her  by  parliament  out  of  his  estate,  for 

*  Sister  of  Sir  William  Meredith,  a  most  amiable  woman  ;  afterwardi 
joairied  to  Lord  Frederic  Campbell,  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle.— A 
She  was  burnt  to  death  in  1807*^£. 

Vol.  1.  Part  I.  N 
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hitcft«i8eletBiUuM(;eofher.  AreoeifesofbisfeifUttoti,  hid  bees 
appointed,  bat  the  nomkittioii  left  to  die  earl,  who  naned  «• 
Johnson,  his  own  steward*  That  booest  man  aot  proving  ao 
tractable  as  his  lordship  expected,  had  &llen  under  his  dispka* 
sare.  The  eari  lived  at  Us  ow»  aeat  in  Laioesteishiie  wkh  a 
former  mistress,  whom  he.  had  taken  again  on  being  msfvMd 
from  his  wife,  and  by  whom  he  had  Ibor  chiMren.  In  thai  le* 
tirement  there  ap|>eared  manj  symptoms  of  a  firensy  iacideat 
to  his  family,  as  had  also  daring  his  cdiabitatioa  with  his  lady ; 
and  Areqneni;  drunkenness  inflamed  the  disorder.  In  thai  mood 
of  madness  and  revenge  he  sent  for  Johnson,  havii^  artfally 
despatched  his  family  and  servants  different  ways  oa  vackma 
pretences.  The  poor  man  was  no  sooner  alone  with  him,  than 
the  earl  locking  the  door,  and  holdbg  a  pistol  to  his  bieas^ 
would  have  obliged  Johnsou  to  sign  a  paper,  avomig  himself  i| 
villaia.  While  the  unhappy  man,  kneeling  at  his  feet,  hesitated 
to  sign^  Lord  Ferrers  shot  him  in  the  body.  The  wound  was 
mortal,  but  not  bstantly  so.  Remorse  or  fear  seized  on  the 
maiderer,  for  he  was  then  sober.  He  sent  for  a  surgeon,  and 
wished  to  have  Johnson  saved.  Those  sentiments  soon  vanishedt 
or  were  expelled  by  drink ;  for  the  earl  passed  the  remaining 
hours  of  that  horrid  day  between  his  botde  and  the  chamber  of 
the  expiring  man,  sometimes  in  promises  to  his  dau^ter,  whom 
he  had  summoned  to  her  &ther,  oftener  in  transports  of  insult, 
threats,  and  cruelty,  to  the  victim  himself,  who  languished  till 
the  next  mommg.  At  first  the  peer  prepared  to  defend  hknsdf 
Irom  being  seized ;  but  his  courage  failed  him,  as  it  had  oa  for- 
mer occasions.  He  was  apprehended  by  the  pq^ace,  and 
lodged  in  Leicester  jail.  Thence  he  was  brought  to  town,  and 
carried  before  the  House  of  Lords,  where  his  behaviour  was  cool 
and  sensible.  The  Lords  commiltfd  him  to  die  Towec— P.  4174- 
419. 

The  earl's  behaviour  on  his  trial  conciliated  no  &vour  to  him : 
it  was  somewhat  sullen,  and  his  defence  contemptible,  endea- 
vouring to  protract  the  time,  though  without  address.  At  length 
he  pleaded  madness — unwillingly,  but  m  compliance  with  the 
entreaties  of  his  family.  The  audience  was  touched  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  two  brothers,  reduced  to  depose  to  the  lunacy  in 
their  blood.  But  those  impressions  were  effaced,  and  gave  way 
to  horror,  when  it  appeared  to  the  court  that  the  earl  had 
gloried  in  his  shockmg  deed.   Being  easily  convicted,  he  begged 
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panlm  ^hSs  jadgei  fcr  iMTtng^tfiedtfae  plea  of  madness.  But 
if  hk  life  odkms,  aad  during  his  life  bit  cowardice  note* 
iKMSy  he  showed  tfC  Ids  death  that  he  did  not  want  sense,  reso- 
lution, or  temper.  He  bore  the  ignominy  of  his  fate  like  a  phi- 
losopher, and  went  to  meet  it  with  the  ease  of  a  gentleman. 
Ita  ^  tedious  passage  of  his  conreyance  from  the  Tower  to 
TVfbum,  which  was  impeded  by  the  crowds  that  assembled 
roand  his  coach,  he  drq>ped  not  a  rash  word,  nor  one  that  had 
not  sense  and  thought  in  it.  Little  was  wanting  to  grace  his 
catastrophe  but  less  resentment  to  his  wife,  the  peculiarity  of 
being  executed  in  his  wedding-habit  too  strongly  marking  that 
he  imputed  hU  calamity  to  that  source.  His  relation,  Lady 
Huntingdon,  the  metropolitan  t>f  the  Methodists,  had  laboured 
much  in  his  last  hours  to  profit  of  his  fears  for  the  honour  of  her 
sect;  but,  having  renounced  the  plea  of  madness,  he  did  not 
choose  to  resign  his  intellects  to  folly.— Pp.  434, 435. 

There  are,  as  we  have  said,  fewer  anecdotes  inter- 
spersed through  this  work  than  one  would  expect  from 
the  gossipping  propensities  of  the  author.  Some  there 
are»  howeTer,  of  course, — or  the  book  would  not  be 
written  by  Horace  Walpole.  There  is  a  very  entertain- 
ing account  of  Doddington,  with  soTeral  amusing  in- 
stanees  of  his  wit. — ^The  following  Is,  perhaps,  the  best : 

Doddington  was  very  lethargic  :  falling  asleep  one  day  after 
HaaeT,  with  Sir  Richard  Temple,  Lord  Cobham,  the  General, 
the  letter  reproached  Doddington  with  his  drowsiness ;  Dod- 
dington denied  having  been  asleep,  and  to  prove  he  had  not, 
offered  to  repeat  all  Lord  Cobham  had  been  saying.  Cobham 
challenged  him  to  do  so;  Doddington  repeated  a  story,  and 
Lord  Cobham  owfl^  he  had  been  tellbg  it  Well,"  said 
Doddington,  and  yet  I  did  not  hear  a  word  of  it ;  but.  I  went 
io  sleep  because  I  knew  that  about  this  time,  of  day  you  would 
tell  that  story." 

The  following  is  a  curious  scrap  of  parliamentary 
anecdote: 

Towariiend  was  obliged  to  yidd,  diat  die  inquiries  should 
epOMbenoe  on  the  IjHh  of  April,  the  first  day  after  the  recess 
Ns 
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THE  AUGUSTAN  AGE  IN  ENGLAND. 

There  are  few  things  more  remarkable  than  the 
changes  which  have  of  late  taken  place  in  our  literary 
tastes.  It  is  not  very  long  since  the  writers  of  the  time 
of  Qaeen  Anne  reigned  paramount  without  dispute.  The 
mighty  spirits  of  the  Shakspearian  age  were  looked 
on  as,  at  best,  but  splendid  barbarians ;  and  it  was 
accounted  the  height  of  heterodox  presumption  to 
place  modern  writers  in  competition  with  established 
names.  As  the  march  of  mind,  however,  advanced,  and 
we  b^an  to  throw  off  the  shackles  of  classical  influences, 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  ceased  to  be  esteemed  our 
Augustan  age ;  and  the  writers  of  that  day  fell  more  to  the 
level  of  their  deserved  repute.  But  even  now,  we  think 
they  are  rated  beyond  their  real  merits.  The  elders  of 
the  present  generation  cling  with  the  tenaciousness  of 
habit  to  the  favourites  of  their  youth.  They  still  consider 
Addison  the  model  of  prose  style,  and  look,  with  almost 
Catholic  horror,  Dn  any  doubts  regarding  the  infallibility 
of  Pope.  The  length  of  time,  too,  during  which  the  name 
of  these  writers  stood  pre-eminent,  has  tended  much  to 
retard  their  merited  decline.  Literary  prejudices^  like 
all  other»»  are  dow  of  decay ;  but,  also  like  all  others, 
Vol.  I.  PaetIL  /  O 
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truth  must  prevail  over  them  at  last.  Accordingly,  we 
are  now  allowed  to  think  that  Pope  was  not  the  greatest 
of  poets — and  that  Addison  was  none  at  all ; — ^that  the 
Spectator  is  not  the  m  plus  mhm  of  English  composition — 
that  Swift  had  at  least  as  much  grossness  as  humour, 
and  far  more  bitterness  than  wit, — and,  above  all,  that 
there  are  other  ages  in  English  literary  history,  which 
cast  this  period  into  the  most  humiliating  shade. 

The  merits  of  Pope  are  a  vexata  questio^hnt  we  must  be 
allowed  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  them.  We  are  the 
farthest  in  the  world  from  under-rating  him ; — ^we  have, 
on  the  contrary,  the  highest  admiration  of  his  powers;— 
but  we  cannot  allow  that  he  was  a  great  poet.  The  ethical 
nature  of  his  subjects  prevented  any  display  of  poetical  ge- 
nius. "  Thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  burn* — 
pathos— passion— all  the  great  elements  of  poetry— could 
not  be  employed  in  moral  disquisition.  The  rslfo,  which 
18  the  essence  of  poetical  composition,  could  find  no  place 
in  writings  on  such  themes.  The  ESoisa,  and  other  scat- 
tered indications,  prove  that  Pope  had  the  wherewithal 
to  form  a  poet  of  the  highest  order, — ^that  is,  a  poet  who 
excels  in  painting  the  workings  of  human  passion ; — ^but 
we  do  not  speak  of  what  might  have  been,  but  of  what 
is.  The  Essay  on  Man— the  Moral  Essays— and  all  the 
satirical  writings,  are  not,  and  from  their  nature  could 
not  be,  poetry.  The  sentiments  they  contain  would  be 
equally  fitted  for  prose,  were  it  not  that  the  fonn 
of  verse  gives  pithiness  to  the  expression,  and  Axes 
the  idea  more  quickly  and  permanently  in  the  mind. 
The  aphorisms  of  the  moral  Mnritings  would  not  be,  as 
th^  are,  in  every  mouth,  were  they  not  condensed  tntor 
the  easily  remembered  form  of  a  line,  or  at  most  ft 
couplet,  of  verse.  The  sly  inuendo, — the  caustic  remark, 
—the  bitter  invective— would  lose  half  their  sting,  if  the 
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M^iiw  had  been  written  as  ^  pftttphlet.  For  thdse 
yeasoDS  these  works  are  better  in  terser  but  they  cannot) 
i»  our  mind,  be  e^led  poetry they  have  as  much  aaertt 
ae  writings  of  the  kinct  eaa  ha^e ;  but  that  merit  ia  of  an 
order  far  below  the  triumphs  of  poetical  genius.  The 
Rape  of  the  Leek  has  been  cited  to  entitle  Pope  to  the 
appellatiion  of  a  poet.  A  poet  we  do  not  deny  him  to 
be ;  but  we  cannot  concede  that  he  is  a  great  one.  The 
Rftpe  of  the  Lock  is  the  perfection  of  that  style  of  compo- 
sition ; — ^it  has  fancy,  imagination,  elegance,  brilliancy ; 
but  to  class  it  in  the  higher  ranks  of  poetry  is  absurdity, 
and  injustice  to  the  work  itself.  We  concede  every  praise 
to  a  beautiful  yacht,  as  such ;  but  who  ever  thinks  of  its 
being  a  production  of  art  equal  to  a  line-of-battle  ship? 

Witk  the  exoeptioft  of  Pope,  the  age  of  Anne  had  no 
poet— absolutely  none ;  for  no  one  dreams  in  these  days 
of  eriKng  Cato,— or  the  Letter  from  Italy,— or  Cadenus 
and  Vanessa, — or  Gay's  Fables— -poetry.  Young,  it  istrue, 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Anne ;  but  the  works  on  whioh  hn 
feme  rests  were  composed  at  so  nnich  later  aperiod,  that 
be  can  scarcely  be  classed  among  the  Writers  of  whom 
we  speak.  Indeed,  we  believe,  that  very  few  even  of 
hfa  earlier  pieces  were  composed,  or  at  least  puMwhed, 
tiH  after  the  death  of  Queen-  Anne.  Addison  and  Swift 
a»e  th»  two  other  gi«at  pillai^  on  which  the  fatne  of  tbM 
•fia  rests. 

Wemustsay  that  we  consider  AonisoN  to  have  acquired 
a^r^tttttlfoB  fer^very  far-*^:!6ceeding  his  merits.  Cato  is 
the  teff  rdde  of  trag^Af-^  you  might  sKde  frdni  Mftf 
skMAeter  to  his  he^,  with  no  longer  run  than  hifil  head  artd 
mAJ'^Aw  a  sertnon  or  a  political  pamphlet,  Cato  may 
ht  of  sotte  merit;  but,  as  a^po^m  or  a  pli^,  who  wouM*, 
Urtt  w«re  now  fint  produced^  sit  outtbe  Hirtfb  act,  dr  cu« 
c|ien  the  second  leaf  ?  We  will  venture  to  asaert,  that 
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we  could  pick  out  a  dozen  poems,  published  in  the  last 
ten  years.  Which  have  not  run  to  a  second  edition,  in 
any  page  of  any  one  of  which  there  is  more  poetry  than 
in  all  the  tragedy  of  Cato.  As  for  the  letter  from  Italy, 
a  road-book  pat  into  verse  would  be  every  bit  as  poetical 
and  not  much  less  entertaining.  But  it  is  on  Addison's 
prose  works,  say  his  admirers, — cm  the  Spectator,  especi- 
ally >-*that  his  fame  depends.  We  are  far  from  denying 
merit  to  these  writings,  but  we  can,  by  no  means,  allow 
it  to  be  of  that  order  or  degree,  which  for  so  many  years 
they  undisputedly  possessed  ; — and  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  when  you  detract  from  the  merit  of  an  author,  his 
friends  always  accuse  you  of  wishing  to  destroy  it  alto- 
gether. This  is  by  no  means  the  case  with  us  ; — we  look 
on  the  Spectator  as  possessing  some  wit,  much  humour, 
and  a  great  deal  of  elegance ;  but  we  cannot  allow, 
either  that  they  are  so  great  as  they  used  formerly  to  be 
esteemed,  or  that  the  more  serious  compositions  which 
it  contains  are  of  equal  merit.  The  serious  style  of  Ad- 
dison is  cold,  tame,  and  feeble  ;  and  if  any  one  were  to 
write  on  that  model  now,  he  would  be  quite  over- 
whelmed by  the  energetic  diction  of  the  present  day. 
His  literary  disquisitions  sink  into  nothing  before  the 
writings  of  our  contemporary  critics, — his  style  grows 
pale  when  contrasted  with  the  more  fiery  beauties 
of  their  powerful  composition.  But  his  humour — say 
you  nothing  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  ; — the  sensitive, 
the  benevolent  Sir  Roger  ?  Yes,  we  do  say, — that  Ad- 
dison did  not  draw  the  character.  It  is  very  strange, 
that  he  always  has  had  all  the  credit  of  this  very  beauti- 
ful imagination ;  whereas  it  was  Steele  who  wrote  the 
second  paper  of  the  Spectator,  in  which  the  characters  of 
the  members  of  the  club  are  sketched  in  a  tone  of  such 
elegant  humour.   Addison  was,  as  well  he  might  be. 
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charmed  with  his  friend's  creation ;  and  iby  continually 
filling  in  the  details  of  Steele's  felicitous  outline,  he 
ended  in  appropriating  to  himself  eyen  the  conception 
of  the  character.  We  allow  great  merit  to  Addison's 
papers  on  Sir  Roger ;  but  the  praise  due  to  the  original 
idea  belongs  entirely  to  Steele.  Of  Addison's  miser- 
able failure  as  a  statesman,  or  even  of  his  imbecility 
in  conversation,  we  do  not  here  speak.  In  allusion  to 
these  deficiencies,  and  to  his  capacity  as  a  writer,  it  was 
said,  that  though  he  never  had  a  guinea  in  his  podcet, 
he  could  at  any  time  draw  on  his  banker  for  a  thousand 
pounds.  We  must  say,  we  doubt  his  bill  being  honoured 
for  so  large  a  sum. 

Swift  is  the  other  great  name  of  the  reign  of  Anne-^ 
and  of  his  merits  also  we  are  fast  acquiring  a  more  correct 
idea.  We  wish  to  speak  only  of  his  writings— but  his 
personal  character  obtrudes  itself  into  them  at  every  turn. 
We  cannot  but  say  that  we  consider  Swift  to  have 
been  one  of  the  worst  men  that  ever  lived.  Elach  of  the 
very  frequent  passages,  in  which  the  names  of  Stella 
and  Vanessa  occur,  makes  the  heart  rise  with  indigna- 
tion against  the  cold-blooded,  remorseless  murderer  of 
these  unfortunates.  The  verses  addressed,  year  after 
year,  to  Stella  on  her  birthday,  are  the  most  revolting 
specimens  of  heartless  falsity  we  ever  remember  to  have 
seen.  For  a  man  to  address  these  strains  of  periodical 
affection  to  one  whose  heart  was  breaking,  and  whose 
health  was  withering  under  the  sense  of  his  unkindness, 
is  a  mockery  which  the  soul  sickens  to  look  upon.  Va- 
nessa, too— the  confiding,  generous,  warm-hearted,  Va- 
nessa—claims a  large  share  of  our  compassion.  Her 
case,  perhaps,  is  the  more  pitiable  of  the  two.  Stella 
had  more  means  of  knowing  the  nature  of  the  man  to 
whom  she  trusted ;  and  her  less  keen  feelings,  and 
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greiiter  ^ndiuraaoe  of  diiqpositiop,  if  they  Mrved  to  pro* 
tfoci  imr  sttflSeringBiy  eert«iply  readered  them  lesf  eeysre. 
9at  Vape^sa  waa  rae  of  tbose  creatures  wboie  affecttoos 
are  apotytaaeo^ia  and  unbounded-^  stab  on  which  is  a 
wound  io  a  vita)  part.  Her  light-hearted  piayftilness — 
bu(^BC]r  of  spirit— rserved  but  to  render  more  deadly 
the  icy  grasp  of  ill-requital,  when  it  did  fall  oq  her  ; 
and  assuredly,  the  deplorable  contrast  renders  her  suf- 
ferings doubly  pitiable  in  our  eyes.  When  once  convinced 
#f  the  hpUow  heartlessness  of  the  mt^i  on  whom  she  had 
l^vi^bed  all  the  fondness  of  n  loving  heart,  she  bent  be- 
neath the  blow,  and  sank,  in  a  period  awfully  short,  into 
the  grave  which  was  dug  for  her  by  him. 

And  yet  this  is  f  he  man  who  assumes  the  office  of  cen- 
Mir  of  his  fellows  ;-*-*who,  in  the  tooe  of  indignant  virtue, 
deals  forth  pitiless  anathemas  against  errors,  which 
would  appear  spow-white  if  contrasted  with  the  foulness 
^  his  own  8in9,  A  minister  of  Christ,  his  writings 
bp^efthe  w  almost  fiendish  spirit  of  rancour  and  revenge, 
fpunder  a  madhouse — not  in  compassion  to 
bnmap  infenity,  but*  according  to  his  own  confession, 
in  q^een  against  his  country. 

To  tbcwi  by  OM  smtiric  touch. 
No  nation  wantod  it  so  nuichy — 

he  is  himself  driven  into  madness  by  the  indulged  vio- 
lence of  his  own  bad  passions ! 

As  an  author.  Swift  is  fast  sinking  into  merited  neg- 
lect. His  worlu  still  retain  a  place  on  our  shelves,  from 
the  inftuence  of  an  e$tablished  name ;  but  how  seldom  is 
one  of  his  many  volumes  taken  down  from  thence  ?  His 
prose  writiiigs  ^  chiefly  political  pamphlets,  which  ought 
never  to  hi^ve  outlived  their  diiy— >his  verses  are,  for  the 
most  part,  frantii^  1  wpgons  m  persons  and  things  for 
whom  the  w^d  has  long  ce^M  to  C9re.  CadenusandVa- 
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umatL  iB  an  meptkm  to  tUt ;  k  wm  iotencM  m  a  lave- 
oompiiment  lo  VMessa*  A  troman  to  wbom  a  man  of 
Swift^s  fame  addmsed  a  «opy  of  Tems,  had  eveiy  eon* 
ceivaUe  reason  to  reoeive  thm  with  adndration ; — ^but 
ire  wiU  ventmre  to  araert,  that  if  this  poem  were  to  be 
DOW  presented  to  aay  young  lady,  it  would  be  looked 
afon  as  a  pieoe  of  tireeome,  abeurd,  prosaic  pedantry. 
Of  the  Teraes  to  Stelhi  we  have  already  spoken  ;  but  we 
may  add»  that  they  are  as  contemptible  in  poetry  as  they 
are  odious  in  feelimg. 

That  Swift,  however,  had  great  hnmour  we  are  very 
far  from  denyiag~but  it  was  humour  of  the  coarsest 
aad  moKt  lUthy  sort.  His  Lady's  Dresstngnroom,  indeed, 
and  s«ae  other  pieces  of  thesame  stamp,  are  onfy  ffithy, 
without  any  redemption  of  devertiess  or  wit :— 4mt  it 
mast  be  confessed  tliat  the  Polite  Conrersation — ^the  IH- 
reetions  to  Servants— 4Uid  Oiriliver's  Travels — though  ftr 
from  being  without  his  usual  alloy — are  humorous  in  tbe 
veryhifhestdegree^  It  is  by  thesecompositions,  especially 
the  latter,  that,  we  Ainfc,  Swift  will  ultimately  be  known. 
ThBy,oeiiaiDfy,  possess  very  great  merit  in  their  way.  His 
VerasBonhisown  Death,  also,  are  one  of  his  very  best  pro- 
dnttkms.  They  havisa  great  deal  of  caustic  humour,  with- 
out being  cither  ftnrious  or  nasty — which  is  extremely  rare 
in  his  writings.  Buit  are  these  few  and  second-rate  compo- 
sitioas  to  place  Swift  in  that  high  rank  which  he  formerly 
held  I  Are  ttey  sufficient  to  make  him  a  distinguished  or- 
nameat  of  hiaage-^-a  main  cause  of  giving  that  age  ptoud 
pre-eminetioe  alMive  others  ? — Surely  no  as  8wifl*8  writ- 
ings oome  to  be  more  duly  appredhted,  he  will  be — and 
bsis  £aat  beaooung-^^ottsidcMdas  a  sdfish,  violent,  and 
bad  man,  and  an  audior  In  whom  extreme  iUthlness, 
and  vandetica  atanaat  frantic,  are  Sft  least  as  distinguished 
«a  any  ether  qualities. 
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The  nan^  of  seeond  d^ree  of  the  age  of  Anne  are, 
we  are  free  to  adnut,  maay  and  distiiigiriihed.  Prior, 
Pamell,  Gay,  Steele,  Garth,  Arbuthnot,  thoai^  none  of 
¥ery  high  literary  nnh  when  taken  singly,  do  oortainly, 
aaabody,  fonn  a  phalanx  of  consid^rabie  power.  Bat  not 
one  of  these  can  be  o(»iaideredanian<rf  genius ; — notcxie 
has  added  in  an  impcNrtant  degree  to  the  literary  ridies  off 
his  country.  We  question  whether  the  name  least  known 
among  them— Arbuthnot— be  not  that  which  deserves  the 
highest  place.  Few  men  had  mcNre  powers  of  humour, 
and  humour  of  the  best  kind.  The  Memoirs  of  Martinus 
Scrihlerus,  in  which  he  had  far  the  greatest  share,  prove 
what  he  might  have  done  in  that  way,  if  he  had  had 
more  time,  or  more  inclination,  to  devote  himself  to 
literature.  Ga&th  was  highly  esteemed  in  his  time ; 
and,  it  may  be,  with  justice — ^but  his  poem  is  <tf  so  tem- 
porary and  confined  a  nature,  that  it  can  excite  no  in* 
terestat  this  time  of  day.  Farm bll  wrote  but  very 
little ;  and  that  tittle  does  not  appear  to  us  of  a  merit 
sufiScient  to  entitle  him  to  the  fame  he  acquired.  We 
must  conclude  that  he  was  one  of  those  persons,  vrfao^ 
living  much  in  literary  society,  and  contributing,  himself, 
laqjely  to  its  pleasures,  are  so  frequently  and  so  kmd- 
ingly  mentioned  by  their  more  celebrated  friends,  that 
they  are  towed  by  them,asit  were,  into  fame,  vrith  little 
or  no  exertion  of  their  own.  This  aiq^lies,  thouj^  in  a 
far  less  degree,  to  Stbslb.  As  the  chief  author  of  tiie 
Tatler,  and  one  of  the  principal  contribotors  to  the 
Spectator,  his  name  has  descended  to  postmty  vrith  de* 
served  distinction.  He  is  a  pleasing  and  most  gentle^ 
manly  writer ;  with  a  coosideraUe  share  of  quiet  hu- 
moul^-thottgb  without  great  force  in  that,  or  indeed  in 
any  thing.  His  dramatic  writiBd^  have  fidfan  teto 
deserved  nq^ect ;  in  them  he  is  cold,  formal,  and  con- 
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alraiiied — even  his  bumoar  appears  Introdneed  with 
effort,  and  BOthiiig  caa  be  more  tame  than  the  serious 
scenes.  Any  page  of  the  Foneral,  or  the  Consdous 
Levers,  will  fnllj  exempltfy  and  conflrm  this  position. 
The  chief  merit  of  Pbior  consists  in  theeztreSMi  ease  of 
his  compo8itioitf-*^4hflt  is,  of  his  lighter  works,  for  on 
them  hn  fame  wholly  rests.  They  are  pofect  in  their 
style :  our  language  has  but  few  writings  of  this  sort, 
and  none  which  have  the  grace  and  point  of  Prior.  H 
is  in  this  style  of  poetry — if  poetry  it  can  be  called — in 
which  the  French  excel ;  and  Prior  is  ahnost  the  only 
fiig^iflh  autiior  who  has  contrived  to  preserve  the  areh-> 
ness  and  malice  of  their  manner.  But  this  stjie  of  com- 
position is  but  of  a  very  inferior  order,  and  if  it  have  net 
been  much  cultivated  in  our  language,  it  is  probaMy  on 
account  of  its  unworthiness.  Such  productions  are  not 
those  of  a  very  high  mind,  and  cannot  gain  for  their 
author  any  advanced  grade  of  poetical  reputation.  When 
we  say  that  they  are  almost  the  only  English  works  of 
the  kind,  we  need  scarcely  observe  that  we  are  far  from 
meaning  that  our  language  is  at  all  deficient  in  comic 
writing  in  verse.  Prior's  light  and  degant  pieces  are 
equally  remote  from  the  broad  humour  of  Butier,  and 
tiie  brilliant  wit  and  keenness  of  some  compositions  of 
the  present  day.  The  fame  of  Oay  has  continued  to 
stand  hig^  up  to  this  time.  We  ascribe  this  partly  to 
the  grateful  recollection  which  we  all  retain  of  the  de- 
light his  Fables  affbrded  to  our  childhood,  and  partly  to 
the  real  merit  of  the  Beggars'  Opera.  It  is  strange  how 
the  popularity  of  this  piece  keeps  its  ground,  when  its 
chief  satire  is  totally  lost  sight  of.  The  Beggars'  Opera 
is  admired  by  the  lovers  of  music — ^by  t&ose  who  are  fond 
of  humorous  represe»tatioi»i  ot  low  life — and  by  others 
who  ddight  in  the  less  apparent  humour  ct  the  piece,  as 
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N^gBle  pctftonl."  B«t  time  dlferent  cUmm  ^ 
•ditttrm  til  #rerlook  that  the  pky  was  origioallj  de* 
sigiktd  as  a  aattre  on  the  Itatiaa  Opera;  that  H  waa 
meant  to  ttpoae  the  abaordMgref  two  weadiea  qaaiT^^ 
In  the  quavers  <tf  a  duet,  aad  a  highwayman  dytag,  like  a 
awan,  to  the  mehidy  of  his  own  muak.  The  numeroui 
singers  who  make  their  debut  In  PoUjf  alwajs  phif  it  aa 
if  it  were  intended  to  be  a  serioqa  add  pathetic  nharaetrr ; 
and  Joae  sight  coHKpletdy  of  the  sly  mock-heroic  of  the 
part,  in  their  anzietjr  to  gite  tonching  intereet  to  the 
simple  baUads^  and  ^Bect  to  the  mere  brarara  airs.  If 
the  Beggars'  Opera  wm  to  be  acted  aeeordii^  to  ila 
ongnal  design,  we  ean  ecMieeiTe  few  representations  of 
aMre  hnmorous  power—- though  we  are,  periiaps,  in« 
eUned  to  think  that  its  moral  benefit  would  be  butssMdl. 

In  this  ReTiew  of  the  principal  writers  of  the  r^^  of 
Anne,  what  appears  chiefly  striking  to  us  is  the  decided 
lack  of  g€iitirj  which  it  presents.  We  do  not  know  that 
there  is  any  period  of  English  literary  history  at  which 
thia  want  was  aognoat.  That  Pope  was  a  man  of  genius 
wefnlly  admtt-^but  he  has  produced  scarcely  any  work 
of  genius,  from  the  peculiar  line  at  oomposatien  whioh 
he  chose  to  follow.  He  called  forth  all  the  powers  of  his 
Judgment,  of  his  wit,  ci  his  fancy  ;  but  his  genius  was 
kft'-'iadeed  we  may  say  was  made— to  slumber.  The 
Boise  to  Abelard  is  not  only  the  sole  woric  of  genius  of 
Pope,  but  of  the  age  of  Anne.  Of  humour  there  was 
abundanoe-H>f  wit  a  saffieieney— of  Judgment  andsense 
an  unusual  share,-*but  of  genius,  aboohitely  none.  Can 
those  who  have  been  aceuatomed  to  worahq^  this  age  of 
authors  die  one  work  of  subUmity — ot  passion — of 
pathos?  Can  they  name  one  production  whidi  excilaa  or 
aaAens  our  faearts^^hich  makes  the  imagination  kindle* 
or  which  speaks  to  the  responsive  leeliii0i  of  natnte 


wUUausf  We  thiiiknot:— of  poUticaUnoitO^a^ 
rary  disquisition — of  satirical  aod  rtasomuf  poetry,  tbffj 
may  prodiu^  much ;  but  in  thetriompbs  of  genius,  which 
cause  us  to  $^orj  in  the  magnificepce  of  human  intellect, 
this  Taunted  age  is  totally  deficient 

What,  tli^n,  has  given  to  these  authors  the  fame  which 
they  ii^disputably  have  acquired  ?  We  think  there  are 
many  causes  which  conduced  to  this.  In  the  first  place, 
the  spirit  of  party  existed  that  time  in  a  degree  even 
beyond  what  these  most  political  days  present  The 
principal,  indeed  nearly  all*  the  authors  of  the  period, 
were  intimately  connected  with  one  side  or  the  other ; 
and  their  political  friends  made  their  success  a  matter  of 
party  triumph.  The  success  of  Cato  was  wholly  occa- 
sioned by  this;  and  it  applies  in  a  great,  though  in  a 
minor  degree,  to  all  the  publications  of  that  age.  Even 
when  they  were  totally  free  from  politics  in  themsetves, 
tbey  were  cried  up  aa  the  works  produced  by  one  of 

the  party  — and  they  thus  derived  a  most  powerful 
support,  wholly  unconnected  with  their  intrinsic  merit. 
If  it  be  suspected  that  we  overrate  thia  assistance,  let 
any  one  who  doubts  it  read  the  controversy  occasioned  if 
the  translation  of  the  first  book  of  Homer  by  the  Whig 
party,  in  opposition  to  Pope.  In  this,  Swift  is  repre- 
sented aa  going  to  the  drawing-room,  to  collect  sub- 
scriptions in  the  ante-chamber :  and  Addison  is  men* 
tinned  as  having  at  least  as  much  influence  with  the 
Whigs  as  Swift  with  the  Tories."  But  it  is  scarcely 
accessary  to  refer  to  single  instances  to  prove  our  asser- 
tion— ^to  any  one  conversant  with  the  literary  history  of 
the  times  it  must  be  perfectly  apparent.  Another  great 
extrinsic  help  to  fame  which  the  works  of  these  authors 
received,  was  the  peculiar  constitution  of  society  inrebi- 
tion  to  litenU;ure.  The  authors  themselves  were  more 
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in  a  knot — ^they  bore  a  greater  aflbiity  to  the  French 
hommes  de  Uttresy  than  at  any  previous  or  subsequent 
period.  They  used  to  meet  at  Will's  and  Button's,— talk 
over  the  new  work  of  the  day — and  give  the  cue  to  the 
shoal  of  witlings  who  were  on  the  gape  to  catch  their 
opinion.  At  the  present  advanced  period  of  society,  all 
persons  are,  in  a  certain  degree,  conversant  with  litera- 
ture—but in  those  times,  writers  were,  comparatively,  but 
few,  and  their  productions,  if  possessed  of  any  portion  of 
real  merit,  rose  at  once  into  notice  from  having  little,  if 
any,  competition  to  struggle  with.  These  causes  we 
consider  to  have  raised  the  names  of  the  authors  of  the 
age  of  Anne  far  bepnd  their  deserts ;  and,  when  once  a 
Dame  is  classically  established,  it  takes  almost  a  lapse  of 
ages  to  shake  ofiT  the  prejudice  in  its  favour — ^prejudice 
though  it  be. 

It  is  now,  however,  some  years  since  this  way  of 
thinking  began  to  decline  ;  and  with  most  it  has  entirely 
passed  away.  As  this  change  of  opinion  gained  progress, 
the  attention  was  turned  to  the  giant-spirits  of  pur  older 
writers  ;  and  the  star  of  Addison  and  his  fellows  faded 
from  the  sight  before  the  sun-like  radiance  of  the  Shak- 
spearian  age.  Freed  from  the  chains  of  classical  pre- 
judice, the  public  mind  in  England  began  to  feel  how 
vastly  superior  its  new  faith  was  to  the  idols  which  it  so 
long  had  worshipped.  The  cold  productions  of  rigid 
judgment — the  compositions  of  elegant  and  fanciful 
frivolity — sank  into  nothing  before  the  power  of  genius, 
luxuriating  in  its  natural  and  unbounded  richness.  To 
what  emotions  does  not  the  very  name  of  Shakspeare 
give  rise ! — ^The  grave  man  and  the  humourist — the  re- 
flecting, the  mirthful,  and  the  melancholy,  must  all  feel 
their  hearts  expand  to  Shakspeare  and  his  creations- 
There  is  no  mood  of  the  mind — we  mean,  of  course. 
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those  in  which  we  can  bring  ourselves  to  read  at  all-^ 
when  it  is  not  delightful  to  turn  to  his  volumes. 
We  are  certain  of  finding  there  accordance  with  our 
feelings,  whatever  they  may  be— enjoyment  for  the 
healthy  mind,  or  medicine  for  the  wounded  one.  There 
is  an  heartless  anecdote  told  of  Lord  Oxford — that  he 
induced  a  young  man  to  learn  Spanish,  in  the  hope  of  a 
diplomatic  appointment,  and  when  he  had  acquired  lU 
presented  him  with  a  Spanish  copy  of  Don  Quixote, 
saying  it  was  full  repayment  for  his  labour  to  be  enabled 
to  read  that  in  the  original.    It  would  be  almost  a 
friendly  treachery  to  make  in  this  manner  a  foreigner 
learn  EInglish — that  he  might  revel  with  freedom  in  all 
the  native  luxuriances  of  Shakspeare.   We  scarcely  use 
the  word  *  revel'  metaphorically.    All  mus]t»  we  are  sure, 
have  felt  the  fulness  of  delights  which  the  term  implies, 
when  they  have  feasted  on  their  favourite  beauties  in  his 
"  wilderness  [of  sweets."   But  though  we  venerate  him 
thus  highly,  and,  we  may  add,  without  hyperbole,  love 
him  thus  dearly,  we  are  by  no  means  blind  to  the  beauty 
and  power  of  his  contemporaries.  Shakspeare  is  as  Mont 
Blanc  among  the  Alps — his  undisputed  pre-eminence 
does  not  need  the  denial  of  their  real  loftiness  and 
beauty.    It  were  vain,  indeed,  to  deny  the  merit  of  such 
writers  as  Jonson,  Beaumont,  and  Fletcher,  Marlow, 
Spenser— such  names  as  these  do  in  truth  give  glory  to 
the  age  which  can  claim  them  as  its  own. 

Spenser  is  a  poet  whose  admirers  are  enthusiastic,  and 
on  whose  detached  beauties  all  must  dwell  with  delight^ 
but  he  is  not  generally  popular,  and  we  think  the  reason 
is  plain*  He  has  chosen  an  allegorical  subject,  and  even 
his  powers  of  poetry  could  not  overcome  its  artificial  and 
unhappy  influence.  We  would  ask  even  those  who  admire 
Spenser  the  most,  whether  they  would  not  wish  him  to  have 
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wrftten  on  a  more  Immaii'  subjed;.  In  our  view,  It  nerer 
can  be  sufficiently  regretted  that  one  who  had  such  know- 
ledge of  the  passions,  should  have  wasted  it  hi  moulding 
them  into  the  cold  and  unnatural  form  of  attegorical 
personages.  But  even  in  despite  of  this  original  and 
formidable  disadvantage,  Spenser's  beauties  shine  uncon- 
trollably forth.  His  exquisite  fancy— hi&playfut  and  ddi- 
cate  tenderness — hiff  admirable  povrer  of  painting,  must 
always  yield  detfght,  notwithstanding  the  trammels  In 
which  they  are  involved.  His  soaring  imagination 
springs  from  such  toils,  and  we  are  reminded  of  them 
only  by  the  regret  that  it  should  have  had  to  struggle 
vdththem  at  aJl.  What  would  tts  productions  have 
been  had  it  been  left  free  to  its  own  magnificent  nature ! 

Marlow  is  a  writer  less  known,  and  whose  merits  are 
^ess  acknowledged;  but  we  look  on  him  as  well  worthy  of 
being  placed  by  the  side  of  his  mighty  contemporaries. 
He  is  a  poet  of  the  most  determined  energy  and  wilL 
He  has  an  uncontrolled  and  uncontrollable  fire,  which 
sheds  its  radiant  splendour  over  all  his  writings.  He 
loves  to  gaze  on  the  volcano  of  human  passion — to  sit  on 
the  crater's  brink,  and  watch  its  workings  within.  He 
delights,  too,  in  that  full,  deep,  engrossing  voluptuous- 
ness, which  so  often  is  the  attendant  of  stormy  passion ; 
and  he  shadows  it  luxuriously  forth  with  the  same 
striking  truth  that  marks  his  fiercer  delineations.  The 
feelings  and  passions  of  Marlow's  writings  appear  to  be 
more  his  own,  than  do  those  of  almost  any  other  poet. 
Others  copy  from  general  nature— he  seems  to  transcribe 
from  himseff.  We  can  well  conceive  Marlow  to  have 
resembled  his  own  Kuistus— that,  grantingthe^  possibility 
df  similar  dtcumstances,  the  picture  would  have  been  that 
of  himself.  Whathasconiedowntousof  hislifest]^ength- 
^  this  Idea ;  his  actions  shew  him  a  w41d,  self-indulged 
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of  deep  thooght  and  BplradM  genhiB.  It  is  the  same 
with  Panstiis.  His  ability  and  learning  have  placed 
super-human  power  in  his  grasp,  and  he  uses  it  for  the 
attainmmt  of  anbonnded  gratification.  We  look  on  this 
work  as  iBuneasnraUy  Blariow's  beat.  It  is  indeed  a 
mighty  production.  There  is  true  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart,  in  the  apparently  incongruous  union  we 
have  noticed  above  ;  and  it  is  embodied  in  poetry  wor- 
thy of  the  spl^idid  conception.  Where  did  the  age  of 
Anne  produce  a  work  like  this  ? 

BsAUMovTand  Fletcher  are  always  coupled  together 
— ^but  the  former  has  much  less  share  in  the  works  which 
go  under  their  jmnt  name,  than  this  custom  would  lead  one 
to  suppose.  The  more  energetic  parts,  both  in  comedy  and 
passion,  are  by  Fletcher.  It  is  the  mellower  and  more  ten j» 
der  fillings-up  which  belong  to  Beaumont.  It  is  of  the 
works,  however,  and  not  of  the  men,  that  we  wish  to  speak. 
Weare  inclined  to  rate  them  very  highly.  If  the  tragedies 
be  here  and  there  somewhat  stilted,  they  are  for  tha 
most  part  majestic,  powerful,  and  impassioned.  It  is 
perhaps,  however,  more  the  occasional  style  than  the 
delineations  of  feeling  and  passion,  that  we  would  object 
to  as  over-wrought ;  but  these  blemishes  are  not  very 
frequent,  and  where  they  do  not  appear,  the  images 
and  diction  are  of  the  first  order,  and  the  versification 
is  throughout  sonorous  and  beautiful.  The  comedies  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  we  think  excellent.  The  Chances, 
and  Rule  a  Wife  and  have  a  Wife,  are  specimens  of 
flowing  and  gentlemanly  wit — as  is  The  Wild  Goose  Chase 
in  a  minor  degree — ^while  Monsieur  Thomas  and,  still 
more,  the  Little  French  Lawyer,  teems  with  the  richness 
of  a  broader  humour.  We  think  the  plays  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  very  undeservedly  neglected  on  the  stage. 
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Their  best  are  certainly  far  superior  to  tbe  second  order  of 
Shakspeare's  ;  and  yet  we  see  the  one  remain  stock-plays 
of  the  theatre,  while  a  revival  once  in  ten  years  is  all 
the  homage  paid  to  the  merit  of  the  other. 

Or  when  Philast^r  Hamlet's  place  supplied. 
Or  Bessus  walked  the  stafre  by  Palstalf  t  tide, — 

muchmoredue  discrimination  was  shewn,  we  do  think,  to 
the  powers  of  both  writers.  There  could  not  be  more  happy 
instances  cited  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  than  those 
named  in  the  couplet  above*.  Philaster  is  a  most  beau- 
tiful conception  exquisitely  wrought  out.  The  romantic 
and  devoted  attachment  of  Euphrasia  to  Philaster  is 
among  the  most  delicate  and  delightful  picturings  of 
female  fondness — and  her  expressions  of  it  are  the  most 
*  beautiful  that  we  remember  to  have  met  with  in  the 
Vhole  world  of  poetry.  They  are  the  very  soul  of  love 
breathed  into  words.  Philaster's  jealous  and  wajrward 
temperament  is  also  admirably  sketched  out.  Weshould 
designate  him  as  a  jealous  and  more  intelligible  Hamlet. 
A  King  and  no  King,— the  play  in  which  is  the  character 
of  Bessus — ^we  look  on  as  a  production  of  very  superior 
merit.  Arbaces,  we  suspect,  must  be  meant  as  a  por- 
traiture of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  is  represented  as 
drunk  with  success  and  vain-glory  to  a  degree  almost  in^ 
consistent  with  the  powers  of  mind  which  are  conceded 
to  him.  In  love,  as  well  as  in  war,  he  has  a  sort  of 
splendid  egotism,  the  very  extravagance  of  which  pre- 
vents it  appearing  ridiculous.  In  the  play,  however, 
the  poet  has  in  reserve  a  punishment  which  must  have 
been  bitterly  felt  by  minds  like  those  of  Alexander 
and  his  prototype.  Arbaces  is  discovered  to  be  of  low 
birth— and  hence  the  title  \A  King  and  no  King.' 

*  Colmtn  the  Elder's  Prologae  to  the  reTival  of  PUktUr^  1 76S, 


Bestos  is  aa  oiioer  in  Arbboes-  amy*  and  either  a  copy 
from,  or  afeUoir-oreation  with,  Falataff.  More  of  the  jeat 
tunia  on  hii  oowardioe,  andiess  on  hit  srasuality,  than  in 
FalBtasff-^^aad,  though  the  fat  knight  is  far  and  far  our 
faTourite,  we  do  not  know  whether  Bessus  be  not  the 
truer  to  nature.  We  say  this,  because  he  creates  no 
interest  or  affection,  as  Falstaff  does-^d  we  are  well 
couTinoed  tiiat  such  would  be  the  case  in  real  life.  Fal* 
staff  is  a  coward,  a  liar,  a  drunkard,  a  ^utton-Hind 
wboUy  and  utterly  careless  of  every  being  in  the  world 
except  himself— and  yet  we  cannot  help  liking— almost 
loving — him.  Bessus  is  all  this,  but  he  inspires  nothing 
but  the  e<mtempt  which  heso  eminently  merits,— though 
he  is  almost  equally  endowed  vrith  wit  as  his  prototyp^w 
We  leave  to  those  who  have  the  misfortune  <^  knowing 
living  Falstaffs,  to  say  which  is  the  truer  effect  of  theami- 
able  qualities  we  have  enumerated  above.  If  Bessus,  how* 
ever,  be  below  Falstaff  in  interest,  Arbaees  we  look  on 
as  superior  to  Hotspur  in  his  own  way.  Why  should  the 
acting  the  one  be  a  bar  to  our  ever  being  presented 
with  thet  other  ?  The  Faithful  Shepherd^  is  confessedly 
wholly  by  Fletchei^ — and  a  most  beautiful  itnagination 
it  is.  It  has  all  the  summer  luxuriance  of  forest  life-7- 
and  the  simplicity  of  poetic  pastorals.  It  abounds  in 
passages  of  playful  and  exquisite  fency,  and  breathes 
throughout  the  perfection  of  this  style  of  poetry.  SttU> 
however,  there  is  a  fadeur  inseparable  from  pastdral 
poetry,  from  which  even  Fletcher  has  not  been  able  to 
shake  himsdf  free.  It  is  in  this  that  Comns  so  much 
diS^ru  from  the  Faithful  Shepherdess,  from  wMch  ithaa 
been  supposed  to  have  been  taken— it  has  nothing  pas« 
toral.  We  consider,  however,  the  Faithful  Skeph^dess 
to  be  the  ftrst  p6em  of  its  kind  in  the  language. 
Ben  Jonsok  is  very  different  from  all  the  poets  df 
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HAb  age  whom  we  imcrm  ineirtioAedi        bad  Bbft  tfaeir 
fancy^tbefr  luxuridnee—their  ^rtravagaaicbL  Tfaeil' 
thoaghls  come  fkmiug  fovA  Wat  the  iMaBi  of  a  eapious 
9pting'^-hiA  arfe  di^wn  Witfa  labDuIr  likse  vMar  tnm  a 
welL  Lifce  a  nrnler,  Im  produces  gold  oalf  Wiih  tofl 
Md<£i{gftig— 4)atbedO60p^ace  tt.   Hia  amoiiB  atjio 
i^majeMie&iidtiiiportBg:  ir  St  does  not  wia  ito  wajr  ta 
the  heart)  or  plead  powerfully  to  the  pastioiu.  Ha  aetwa 
Imd  Mtf  gtMpf  atrongfy  fanpreBaeSs  th^  mind^  and  makea 
Ui  allyof  theunlerrtaiidfiig.  WeeomiderliiaSeleimiaaa 
Ma  beet  tragedy^  There  is  a  tigOhtmft  ladigmilloii  agidiidt 
both  oppressioli  attid  baBeseais  which  gives  a  rapii?^ 
to  Ma  Bt^,  aad  ab  tmpaasioDed  toneiib  hia  aharaetM^ 
whfeh  they  do  ti^  often  posaesa.  Tbe  wfadfo  pleoe  ia 
powerftd  and  atteffgelic  tu  the  highest  itegrte.   But  it 
was  fbr  his  humour  that  Jouaoli  waacbiefff  fiuted  tefaia 
own  time,  and  we  think  H  ia  by  that  hiaaasne.  will  liv^ 
Nothing  can  be  so  difisreitt  ks  hi^  eofcnte  irefei  and  thai 
of  Shakspeare.   Sluduipeare'b  wit  is  toWiag^  keenj^  and 
brtl!tent--Jon80n^  tme^  bittng,  <»ust^.'^hakapeare'a 
humour  is  €mt  of  ytduptUOiis  bocqrati^y  of  8pirit--of 
irropfusaibie  liide-holding  laughter— Jonaon'ft  is  shrewdy 
aarcaatie,  pithy— opdratin^f  by  a  single  word.  Or  ^fen 
look--^and  ahnoat  lalwaya  aimed  at  thddlng  up  some  one 
to  litter  Bi^orn. .  Efvary  Man  ia^  his  Humour  is  a  striking 
OBteD&lriificatton  of  this.  The  Town  OuU  and  tibeCoui^ 
Ghdl  are  baaitered  mid  roasted  till  ridicule  woold  almost 
tvlm  to  ptty^  were  it  not  for  the  utter  meaaneas  wluoh 
Jonaon  throws  into  the  diameters  of  his  foolp.  Ba» 
badll  l7e  think  stiperior  to  Parottes— -BobadU'a  couMigi^ 
migfat  be  taspeoted  by  aome,  but  it  generally  passed  c»r* 
t«ttt ;  Wher^  ^  hccdunts  wbidi  Parolles  gtti&s  pf  hia 
feats  gain  na  credit  whatever.     Muoh  wame  ^tmiM 
Uiedce  gtrteto  tiie  character^  and  tiie  taking  dowfi  of 


BotedU  hm  maok  vmm  InOkwm  effect.  Qut  it  is  tbe 

biMBt  «t  wben  bf  portrtjrs  tbe  ^  8^ 
btt^  of  hniMa  mture^r-Aiid  in  tiie  mofie  field  for  it 
wWck  th^  of  the  Atehemjgt  giinpft,  be  bM  «bowD 

bii>ptf  on  hie  fuTwirito  growd-  If otbinv  be  finer 
4flii  tbe  wbole  midiict  of  the  pieee.  The  kmTi«hnea» 
4if  SvMeeMl  bieimoeieta9-4be  <lfmbtiiw  imscibiUtj  of 
Dmgptp  iwnrittaiwnfJeteaii^^rifeUiiy  crc^^ 
eflheoid  Knicbtt  t»  eU  givea  with  the  utmoat  power. 
'Om  dietioft  of  tbie  fine  old  ptoy  ie  adntoible.  It  U 
elnaeettihe  finest qpecimgp  wo  h»¥o  of  th^tviodeof  bif 
writiaf  which  has  Mlea  i»to  undessrved  di9Uio<-**hlwkr 
eomedf .  Wo  oooiidor  this  pleir  tbe  cMef  imi^ 
asDt  mt  JoMon^s  gmim ;  m  o^»  wo  tbinbt  ^ 
ned  it  wMiout  bebic  eopriocod^  the  bigb  cUse 
«9hiehihat  geniiieisbo^  fWk. 

In  nddttioa  to  tUe  mightr  broAerhood  of  poeU*^  of 
wboeswiehMe  endenTOured  to  gi^  eime  idopLrthis  eg? 
boaels  the  nimo  of  Baoov.  His  powers  »re,  perhepiu 
the  BoUtst  semtde  of  Imtma  bOeilmt  which  the  world 
bos  seem.  NoTcr,  we  b^eyot  weee  united*  to  sneh  ^ 
idsgreensin  hiia, pnrfsKkdily  of  itm^ 
Ihe  nMOt  vivtd  fUiA  boundless  ime^nation.  Hjs  worto 
pecnent  Ihe  eliigttliir*-<w6  uso  4(fais  wpid  iM  it9  «(vicst 
eflnie>«4peefau^ef  the  most  so¥«i\eeco«nicy  pbilp^f- 
pbjr  being  jolothed  Oil  ikbe  beauty  of  ppeti#^  ioiaywjr, 
and  explained  wtth  the  analogioS'Of  pootieal  iUwtration. 
His  eeaaen  bold  onwnnd  her  ^ndoTjating  w^r,  wMIe  Ids 
fancy  shone  sound  her,  and  fliiiwifaod  her  eonnK^  3|^eop 

e  We  have  not  included  in  this  list  Massinger,  Shirley,  or  Ford,  who 

•  Wnagtp  4h»  nrtmimg  ace,--«Ml  cai^jAo  more  |>e  cmyisred  ihfi  c»p- 
t^mporaries  of  Sh«k|peare>  than  Byron  and  Btoore  are  those  of  Bams  and 
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was  the  ibuntain-bead  tram  which  has  flowed  all  the  ^ 
streams  of  our  modern  philosophy.   He  has  been  said» 
and  most  truly,  to  have  marked  out  the  map  by  which 
the  traveller  amid  the  mases  of  the  human  mind  should 
guide  his  course.    He  raised  land-marks  for  his  suc- 
cessors on  his  way.  He  pointed  out,  as  Cowley  has  said, 
the  promised  land  of  philosophy  from  the  Pisgah  of  his 
intellect.   In  common  with  all  minds  of  mighty  ord^,  he 
has  generated  a  host  of  followers  mighty  in  themselves. 
Like  the  Indian  banian-tree,  he  has  struck  branches  into 
the  earth,  which  have  taken  root,  and  flourished  almost 
to  the  rivalry  of  the  stem  which  gave  them  birth.  It 
were  vain,  in  the  limits  to  which  we  are  confloed,  to 
attempt  to  give  any  thing  like  even  a  general  character 
of  Lord  Bacon's  writings.  We  have  mentioned  him  here 
only  as  one  of  the  great  names  belonging  to  the  era  of 
which  we  were  treating.   We  may  conclude  our  notioe 
of  him,  hf  quoting  what  was  said  of  another  in  a  later 
day : — He  might  have  been  the  first  poet  of  his  age, 
had  he  not  rather  chosen  to  be  the  first  philosophy.'' 

These  are  the  only  two  great  eras  of  literature  which 
precede  our  own  time— ^hat  n,  they  are  the  only  periods 
at  which'  any  great  number  'of  distinguished  writers  lived 
together.  Single  stars  there  have  been,  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude,— ^but  no  constellations.  Milton,  Dryden,  Young, 
Thomson,  BoHngbroke,  Hume,  Gray,  Ckdlins,  J  John- 
son, Goldsmith,  Cowper^-4Ul  these  are  names  whiqh 
have  a  high  rank  in  literature-^some  the  very  highest-^ 
but  scarcely  any  two  of  them  wrote  at  the  same  time, 
and  none  were  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  contempora- 
ries almost  as  distinguished  as  themselves ;  as  was  the 
erne  with  the  ages  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  with 
that  fo  which' we  are  now  coming.  Mflfon  stood  quite 
alone;  for  an  exception  can  scarcely  be  misde  in  t}ie 
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fkTour  of  Waller,  whooe  sweetness  of  Terse  was  the  sole 
oause  <rf  his  fSune,  which  has»  consequeiitlyi  long  since 
totally  withered  away.  Cowley  undoubtedly  wrote  at 
the  same  time  as  Dryden— and  so  did  Buckingham  and 
Rochester ;  but  the  multitude  cf  obscene  wits,  and  of 

gcfrtknien  who  wrote  with  ease/'  who  makeup  the 
literary  peofding  of  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  cannot, 
neither  have  they  ever,  given  it  the  shadow  of  a  claim  to 
inteUeotual  pre-eminence.  The  time  of  Oeorge  II.  was 
occupied  by  the  imitators  of  the  wits  of  Queen  Anne,  to 
whom  all  the  objections  which  are  made  to  them  will 
apply,,  and  very  few  of  the  praises.  There  are  certainly 
exceptions,  such  as  Hume,  Bolingbroke,  Fielding,, Gray, 
'  and,  we  may  add,  Walpole ;  but  these  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  forming  a  body  of  sufficient  merit  to  be  sepa- 
rately discussed — more  especially  as  our  limits  are  but 
.  scanty.  The  reign  of  George  HI., — wfe  mean  up  to  the 
end  of  the  last  century— boasts  of  many  high  names  ; 
but,  considering  its  length,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  rerj 
distinguished  in  literary  genius.  No  critics,  that  ever 
we  heard  of,  have  attempted  to  give  it  pre-eminenoe 
indeed  the  eras  of  Elizabeth  and  Anne  have  always  di- 
vided the  sufirages  between  them  ;  till,  of  late  days,  the 
present  time  has  been  considered  by  many  to  surpass  them 
both.  We  confess,  that  we  strongly  incline  to  this  opinion. 
There  never  was,  in  our  estimation,  a  period  at  which  is 
many  distinguished  authors  lived  and  wrote  at  one  time ; 
— but,  as  this  is  a  doctrine  hitherto  but  little  treated  of, 
'  we  must  be  allowed  to  discuss  it  a  little  in  detail. 

In  assigning  to  the  present  day  the  first  rank  among 
all  the  eras  of  our  literature,  we  must  protest,  once 
for  all,  against  the  power  which  the  preside  of  a  name 
commonly  possesses.  The  names  which  have  been 
handed  down  to  us  as  holding  undoubted  pre-emi- 


Miice,  hA?6,  in  the  etrt  of  many,  an  holy  fMnd^  wbfali 
tboM  af  tnodam  dote  oan  netm-  attain,  &o<«revisr  wipB^ 
Hot  tbef  in  truth  tnoy  b«.  The  nepntatiiint  ItMch  hM 
Men  up  urithin  theff  i^ecbllectSon  im6  dtfltetflty  in 
Mping  with  those  wktch  they  have  been  oeeuAlcrmed 
bliiidly  to  Wfemite  from  childhood.  Works  of  th^OMt' 
tratiMendent  merit  are,  by  this  doss,  eonsidered  light  to 
the  eeole,  when  compared  with  predo<stioni  of  eotaMisbM 
reputotion-^let  the  superiority  of  the  mora  moddta 
oomposftion  be  ever  so  apparent  to  unbiassed  ]ud|;meiit. 
Against  this  prejudice-^d  a  most  blind  and  gross  pr«^ 
judtee  it  is«^we  beg  leave  most  strongly  to  etcept.  We 
daimy  that  all  works  may  be  Judged  aeeohling  lo  tMf 
metitif^mt  by  the  factitious  reputation  whfdi  the 
mere  lapse  of  time  has  given  to  authors  of  older  dote^ 
that  picturesque  inorustation  with  which  age  ad(b  tt-^ 
trinsic  beauty  to  the  building. 

In  looking  on  our  pteseUt  literature^  one  oonnot 
but  be  fbrdbly  strudi  with  the  beauty  aiid  wondefftal 
abundance  of  our  poetry.  Never  did  Eng(lanA*«4iever, 
we  bdieve,  did  any  countr3^-*posiBM8  so  spleiKHd  a 
galaty  of  living  poets.  To  so  great  a  degree,  indeed,  does 
this  Overflowing  futility  extend,  that  it  now  tends  to 
repress  the  developement  of  poetical  genius.  We  meaft» 
that  poets  are  so  many  and  so  esccdient,  that  a  new  one 
has  small  chance  of  success,  whatever  his  merit  may  be. 
Poetois,  which  twenty  years  ago  would  have  bera  rec- 
koned of  the  first  order,  now  sink  unnoticed  into  oblfvfon, 
— smothered  amid  the  superabundant  exodlence  of  tUa 
dass  of  writing.  And  yet  we  hear  people  complaining 
of  the  want  of  living  genius,  and  extolling  the  pre^mi«' 
nence  of  ancient  intellect.  Let  us  come  a  little  to  the 
proof. 

First  in  the  splendid  list  of  our  living  poets,  standi 

. 


IdiW  BjuWf  U  W9        to  dte  any  person  tb^ 
perKwfieitiw  of  Gm«m,  H  w^}d  be  bim.    Npt  th$ 
fiintftttkj  dreamy^  Mf-effenuoate  order  of  mind,  wbicb 
it  bas  bam  naiud  tp  enooble  with  this  namer^ut  tbe 
unipii  of  wblima  and  imaginntiye  tb«Higbt-Kif  intenaity* 
Mjeflgr,  aQ4  V#8«im«         works,  abidingly,  bave 
B)pre  popFer  o^ar  tbP  mind  pf  bis  readers  tban  we  MsnaUy 
allow  any  fictitious  coaoposition  to  acquire.  Our  m^mo- 
r\m  W  peopled  wjtb  tbe  images  of  bif  poetry— our 
hearts  conmiune  witb  the  beings  of  bis  creation.  We 
now  leave  totally  out  of  view  tb^  hackneyed  and  unplea- 
sant sul]|jeot  of  bis  penponal  character.  We  speak  of  his 
works  as  tbey  appear  in  his  printed  volumes,  an^  put 
aside  entirely,  and  ^t  once,  the  mass  of  folly,  Yulga^ 
rily,  and  ignorance,  v^bich  the  discussions  on  bis  private 
oond^  {^esent.    In  this  view,  we  look  on  Lord  Byron 
as  standing  at  the  bead  of  the  poets  of  bis  own  age— 
almost  of  any.   He  baa  attempted  nearly  every  style  of 
poetical  writing,  and  has  transcendently  succeeded  in 
ulU   His  Manfred  is  one  of  the  sublimest  pieces  of  medi* 
tirtive  composition  which  ever  was  embodied  in  Vjerse, 
Hia  taiaa— more  eapecially  the  Giaour  and  Parisinar-nre 
tbe  mott  exquisite  specimens  of  burning  rapidity  and 
passion.   Childe  Harold  is  a  magnificent  union  of  both 
these  styles ;  its  usual  tone  of  fine  conteinplation  is 
vanned  by  occasional  bursts  of  energetic  and  enthusiastic 
poetry.   But  it  is,  perhaps,  in  Don  Jnan^  that  Lord 
B^ron  baa  most  shewn  tbe  wonderful  extent  of  bia 
powers.  He  has  there  displayed  an  union  of  all  the  beau* 
iism  .of  poetry  with  humour  and  wit  of  the  veiy  first 
orderr-to  a  degree  which  has  been,  perhaps,  unknown 
ainoe  the  days  of  Shakgyare,  There  is  a  laughing  ex- 
uberance of  wit-^  careless  squandering  of  his  riches^ 
wbkb  seem  the  uni^trained  overflowings  of  the  poet's 
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mind,  and  give  ^  verve  to  the  wlK^e  performance,  whidt 
is  one  of  the  highest  attributes  of  poetical  composition* 
The  passing  from  ludicrous  images  to  the  most  splen- 
did manifestations  of  touching  or  intense  poetry,  are 
among  the  finest  parts  of  this  work.  They  exhibit  the 
progressive  kindling  of  the  author's  mind,  from  the 
brilliant  play  of  his  wit,  to  the  lightning-like  flashes  of 
poetic  fire.  The  transitions  from  these  heights  of  poetry 
have  not  nearly  such  successful  efiect.  Lord  Byron  has 
indulged  in  them,  we  think,  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
shewing  his  power--*-but  even  his  power  is  not  equal  to 
reconcile  the  excited  mind  to  such  violent  and  degrading 
changes.  Lord  Byron  has  been  accused  of  too  little 
sympathy  with  human  nature.  We  do  not  think  this 
reproach  at  all  well  founded :  on  the  contrary,  he  has 
the  most  intimate  knowledge  of  all  its  workings,  and 
has  drawn  them  with  anatomical  precision.  When  he 
does  rise  above  the  common  concerns  of  humanity,  it  is 
in  that  superiority  of  genius,  which  all  poets  who  deserve 
the  name  sometimes  feel — and  none  so  often>  or  so  much, 
as  Lord  Byron.  On  these  occasions.  Indeed,  his  spirit, 
like  the  eagle,  soars  above  the  clouds  which  envelop  our 
baser  earth,  and  gazes  undazzled  on  the  mid^day  sun. 
Like  that  king  of  birds,  he  wings  his  flight  alone,  and 
dwells  amid  the  mountain  and  the  storm.  The  tempest, 
indeed,  whether  of  inanimate  nature,  or  of  the  human 
heart,  is  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  delights — the 
object  which  he  loves  most  to  paint,  and  succeeds  best 
in  painting. 

We  must  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words  here,  con- 
cerning the  moral  tendency  of  Lord  Byron's  writings «o 
great  a  cry  has  of  late  been  raised  against  it,  that  we 
cannot  well  make  notice  of  his  works  without  alhiding 
to  this  subject.  That  we  are  not  at  all  disposed  to  co- 
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indde  in  this  aecussHon,  is  sofidetttlj  appftreaty  from 
the  terms  of  unreserved  praise  in  which  we  have  spoken 
oi  Lord  Byron's  poetry.  We  should  scarcely  hold  up  to 
admiration  productions  which  we  considered  of  so  deadly 
a  nature  as  they  liave  of  late  been  represented  to  be. 
No  eflbrt  has  been  spared  to  make  Lord  Byron's  works 
appear  the  manual  of  vice— the  effect,  at  once,  and  the 
cause,  of  licentiousness  and  sin.  Those  who  have  been 
outstripped  by  his  success,  or  -who  have  smarted  under 
the  lash  of  his  satire,  have  now  burst  forth  against  him 
with  all  the  virulence  of  long-delayed  revenge — ^have 
showered  upon  him  the  accumulated  venom  of  years. 
Feeling  the  hopelessness  of  any  attack  upon  his  literary 
fiune,  they  have  endeavoured  to  impugn  the  moral  ten- 
dency of  his  writings.  They  have  aroused  the  preju-^ 
diced  and  frightened  the  weak,  by  trumpeting  forth  that 
he  is  the  apostle  of  hell — the  disciple  of  the  devil.  They 
have  made  sweeping  assertions,  and  confirmed  them  by 
I  partial  and  perverted  facts.  They  have  cited  every  pas- 
'  sage  from  his  works  confirmatory  of  their  accusation, — 
but  have  made  no  mention  of  those  by  which  they  are 
so  completeiy  outnumbered  and  counteracted.  They 
have  displayed  the  poison,  and  concealed  the  anti- 
dote. We  had  hoped,  however,  that  the  origin  and 
object  of  these  attacks  were  suflBciently  apparent  to 
the  world.  We  trusted,  that  there  was  no  necessity  for 
•hewing,  that  they  were  but  the  envy  of  disappointed 
rivalship,  or  the  turning  of  the  worm  against  the  foot 
which  had  crushed  it.  But  there  has  very  recently  ap- 
7>eared  a  condemnation  of  Lord  Byron's  writings  from 
a  quarter  against  which  no  such  imputation  can  be 
nrged-^from  those  who  are,  as  they  have  hinted,  <  his 
niHural  defenders'-«-who  have  ever  raised  their  voice  in 
support  and  extension  of  his  fame,  and  have  taken 


pri^  in  the  ^wflwr  of  hi«  glory.  It  wiU  lie  seeii> 
that  we  allude  to  the  paper  ia  the  last  Dunber  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review  em  Lord  Byron'a  late  vdiune  of 
IVaeidies;  which  concludes  with  a  philippic  against 
thetendracies^tfhis  writings  in  geneiml.  He  is  accused 
of  bringing  into  contempt  and  disbelief  all  noble  and 
tender  feelingfrN-4n  a  word,  all  virtue^  whether  pure  or 
IpH^.  We  must  sajf  we  never  met  with  any  charge 
more  strikingly  uiyost.  Wliere  is  there  to  be  found  such 
loTe  generosity  and  devotedncas  such  syn^Mthy  with 
the  wronged*--euch  indignation  against  the  wronger^ 
such  scorn  of  the  base*-*<-such  admiration  of  the  aspirii^ 
and  the  exalted  as  in  liord  Byron's  burning  pages  t-^ 
Wheredo  we  see  such  fieeling  expressed  for  the  dagra»> 
dati<m  of  the  great^-^the  enslavement  of  the  freo  the 
sinning  of  the  virtuous  }-<^Where  does  the  mean  spirit 
meet  with  such  crushing  contemptr^e  noble  one  with 
such  v%orous  excitement  ? 

We  are  free  to  admit,  that  among  Lord  Byron*s  nu*- 
meronsand  most  miscellaneous  writings*  there  are  some 
voluptuous  pietures  too  attractive<**-some  delineations  of 
passion  too  highfy  wrought but  how  much  more  fre^ 
queat  is  the  portraying  the  terrible  and  never^aiiinc 
eowequence  of  sioftil  indulgencet  This  we  consider  the 
of  Lord  Byron's  poetry.  The  mention  of  the  ei»r 
jefmesta  of  vice  is  diort  and  unfrequent ;  wbih  the 
whole  force  of  his  migWy  powm  is  eM^rii^fed  in  pisin^ 
ing  the  ntter  wretchedness  of  that  heart  which  has  Imn 
blasted  by  indulged  paasioa.  The  mgretfiil  loolui«i^ 
haek  of  error-^-4he  agonising  remorseof  deep  criaae-^ 
occupy,  we  will  ventore  to  assert,  thuee^ourths  of  U>r^ 
Byrm's  writings;  and  yet  th^  have  been  charged  with 
wiekedintention--withevtt  tendemgr.  We  look  on  that 
book  as  dangerouSf  which  is  likely  to  lead  to  sin.  Now 


cananjooe^  weBtOit  ask,  be  altraeMd  bgr  tewMitred  mad 
terrible  state  of  mfaMi  of  wUch  we  hate  been  wprnMbigl 
Okb  txKf  one  be  ted  by  theae  peMraitiifea  t6  act  in  a 
manner  wUch  woaM  jriace  tbem  in  a  like  oondltion  f 
Sorely,  No;-^'Mrel7  it  muitbe  a  aiili  mireaioiiiier  ni** 
deed,  wUek  can  see  ohly  tb^  brief  paaeagea  of  sinful 
ideasnre,  and  fee!  not  a  safeguard  in  those  delineatioM 
of  awfo!  pain,  from  which  the  hamaB  heart  fdhnoBtshriaka 
shodderinglj. 

Oar  limits  haire  necessarily  eonfined  us  to  a  Tory  brief 
defence-^lmt  the  princiirie  on  which  it  has  been  madwi 
wetnist,  isjs  t ;  and  we  leave  to  oar  readers  themsd^M 
more  ftiUy  to  derelop  it.  To  return  to  our  subject. 

Mr.  Cbabbb  is  a  poet  of  a  very  dilBerent  Idnd:  but 
be  is  one  who  has  acquired,  and  will  retain,  a  feremost 
rank  in  poetry.  We  should  say,  Bfr.  Crabbe's  pisculiar 
power  is  tlmt  of  giring  pain ;  he  poBsesses  that  to  a 
degree  which  we  have  never  met  with  elsewhere.  Thest 
is  a  terriUe  reality  in  his  t^ctures  of  suflR9ring,  which 
grre  them  more  the  air  ^  tatmscrlpts  than  imaginatioas. 
His  characters  are  usually  placed  in  the  lower  ranks  of 
1  jfo,  and  he  tommoBiy  joins  physical  to  mental  distress 
Ib  a  manner  equally  natural  and  painlU.  His  paintiQ0i 
is  this  sfyle  are  highly  wroo^,  and  mumtely  finisbid. 
butwedo  BDtthid:,  that  flrom  this  they  either  Isae  the 
freedsm  of  poetieal  conception,  or  have  the  appearance 
at  beteg  overchai  gud.  These  poetical  ami  most  powerM 
representations  abound  hi  his  works;  b«twewDaUcile» 
as  more  partfeularly  iltustratlTe  of  omr  meaning,  the 
HaU  of  ^stiee--The  hurting  Hooi^he  FUnm*-«ri 
tte  numer^s  story  in  Sir  Owen  Date.  We  fcnevr  no 
one  whose  touch  of  tenderness  is  so  Irutf ,  and  oanae^ 
quenHy  soirresistiUe,  asMr.Cmbbe's.  Intheosmjin 
aitionB  we  have  named,  we  oseet  with  them  Imv  and 


here,  in  the  ndcht  of  misery,  and  guilt,  and  terror— Hke 
the  fevr  spots  of '  knrely  and  refreshing  green  which  re- 
main  unbumed  in  the  scorched  expanse  of  the  desert. 
In  .  addition  to  these  qualities,  which  so  eminently  dis- 
tinguish him  that  they  may  be  ahnost  considered  pe- 
culiar to  Umself,  Mr.  Crabbe  has  some  productions  of 
mingled  genius  and  fancy  which  would  do  honour  to  any 
poet.  His  Sir  Eustace  Orey  is  a  beautiful  4iketch  of  tiiis 
kind— and  his  Edward  Shore  tells  of  the  aberrations  of 
genius  and  virtue  in  the  highest  tone  of  genius  and 
virtue  themseWes.  But  Mr.  Crabbe  has  other  excel- 
lencies, which  are  more  common  in  his  writings,  and 
havcr  accordin^y,  been  more  praised'-^we  mean,  those  of 
homour,  and  what  has  been  called  his  Dutch  painting. 
We  are- not  sure,  however,  whether  these  merits  stand 
very  high  in  our  estimation.  In  the  first  place,  we  are 
angry  with  them  for  having,  in  some  degree,  usurped 
the  place  and  the  praise  of  the  higher  qualities  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking.  There  are  many  who,  in  ad- 
miring the  humorous  delineations  of  Crabbe,  overlook 
his  other  far  nobler  powers,  from  the  circumstance 
of  their  being  less  frequently  employed  in  his  works ; 
and  thence  talk  of  his  Teniers^like  style,  as  the  general 
characteristic  of  his  writings.  His  merit  in  this  line, 
also,  is  very  neariy  connected  with  bis  faults,  and  is  apt 
to  degenerate  into  them. .  Quaintness— occasional  vul* 
garity— and  minute  dwelling  on  subjects  below  all  poetry, 
are  the  blemishes  of  Mr.  Crabbe ;  and  his  humour,  when 
too  mudi  imiulged,  not  unfrequentiy  runs  into  these. 
Bat  it  is  in  his  lyrical  productions  that  he  has  his  chief 
pow«r ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  he  should 
not.  have  written  more  in  this  style.  Sinoe  his  first 
votaoDe  <rf  poems,  he  has  published  absolutely  notiung 
lyrical,  with  the  exception  of  the  songs  very  sparingly 
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scattered  through  his  last  work.  And  eten  these  sMgs^ 
though  inferior  to  the  Hall  of  Justice  and  Sir  Eustace 
Grey,  sufficiently  bespeak  his  great  power  In  this  b^aach 
of  poetry.  In  all  bis  lyrical  pieces,  his  many  and  glaring 
defects  totally  vanish,  and  all  his  excellencies  inctefme. 
He  retains  his  nenre,  his  tigour— Us  cncqiiiiite  tender- 
ness, and  fearful  terror— while  he  loses  hici  quaint  style, 
his  homely  images— 4md  that  indulgence  of  sly  humoui^, 
which  so  often  casts  a  dash  of  ridicule  over  eteft  hh 
most  powerful  passages.  With  all  itiete  ftuiltcr-^and 
we  admit  them  freely — ^Mr.  Crabbe  has  acquired, '  and 
deserves,  the  very  highest  reputation.  He  is  the  most 
original  writer  that  we  ever  remembei^  to  have  met  vrfth'; 
and  he  is  successful  in  his  originalities.  Hi^  •  terses 
were  worthy— and  we  cannot  give  them  a  higher  praise^ 
of  the  noble  destiny  of  being  the  last  Ifterary  enjoymeift 
of  Pox. 

Mb.  Campbell  has,  perhaps,  never  quite  fulfflled  the 
brilliant  promise  of  his  early  years— but  what  he  has 
given  us  is  of  great  beauty  and  value.  The  Pleasures  6f 
Hope  maybe  considered  the  connecting  Htik  between  tlie 
past  and  present  school  of  poetry.  It  is  written  fn  the 
metre  and  manner  of  thd  first,  and  wifth  the  gl6Wi'  ani- 
mation, and  energy  of  the  other.  Considered  as  the  work 
of  a  very  young  man,  it  is,  indeed,  a  Wonderful  perform- 
ance; and  natnraligrgaverisetoexpectatiODSwhieh  have 
never,  perhaps,  been  wholly  aooom]^hed.  Sertmde  of 
Wyoming  has  Infinite  grace,  elegance,  and  sw^elaess^ 
botit  vranls  force.  The  diatocter  of  the  Indian  Ckifd, 
indeed,  te  a  masterly  sketch,  and  gives  rise  ta flashes, of 
tibe  very  greatest  powef~but,  as  a  wbolei  the  poem  has, 
ceKainly,  an  air  irf  tengaor.  Th^  causea  of  this  hme 
been  si^sfactorily  pointed  out  by  atawrt  efvery  cri^ 
'  wlio«asv7ritlen  on  tiie  subject.  Itia  evid«iit:tkat  ov^- 


iMmAilMss  wmpeA  tb^  ^mrtioDS  af  genius— that  it 
pnm€d  away  the  lumrianoea  of  poetical  ima^iaatioi^ 
titt  Mthi%  but  the  bare  truak,  m  at  moat,  triinme4 
JbrfMiehes,  ramate^  The  well-known  oouplet,  which  is  bo 
aftw  falser 

BMtlM^hllf  ^  Fi«i^  iMir  liftttt  got 
Wert  it  b«t  Iqiom  wUl  dke7  discreetly  blot-* 

is  hmi  eoBpiet^  Terified.  We  would  giye  a  great  deal 
we  Gfl^rt^rude  Wjomiii^  witii  every  stanza  as  it 
was  origuudiiy  confposed.  The  crudeneqses  and  super- 
Aiitiei  which  woulciU  <»f  course,  appear,  would  be  far 
flome  than  cmnpensated  by  the  impress  of  immediate 
•genitts.  We  ju^  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the  vigour 
^fMr.OampbellViishorterpieoeSt  HisElsinore^Hoben- 
Jinden— and  Jftariners  of  £^gland»  are»  in  our  view^  his 
«ost  powerful  oop^^itiQns.  jSisgenius  is  there  suffered 
to  move  unshackled — ^the  fire  from  heaven"  there  bums 
witl^  WBdisuned  brightness.  O'Connor's  Child^  too,  is  a 
pifoductiimafendbantii^gbeauly.  Its  exquisite  s^pfeetness^ 
tand  mildiiww^  and  pathos,  bear  ample  marks,  of  having 
.  Aewed  nooontmUedljr  from  the  poet's  hearty  and,  in  coo-- 
a^uenoe,  icras|stibly  win  their  way  to  ours.  But  Mr. 
Ci^igfibeU  haiw  of  late  yeara^  ahewn  that  his  powers  are 
)Mi4»aAiied  to  poatiT— 

lie  tias  fMved  Mitiself  a  meat  ao^^ 
fBs«litMsmson|iaiB(ryare  tnade  w»tk  a  poet'a  fee)jiig. 
W<e4oMt  MOiidar  dtnacespafirfer  a  riaaa  la  |i  we  wsU^ten 
^mwa,  to  be  able  to  «ltifliae  foetry*^-4Mit  tm  to 
liave  the  wind  of  a  poet,  Chat^'he  Mf  jfWlir  waiter  mIo» 
tttidappieciate,ti»poetfcalcrealkaiso 
irtkom  lie  writes.  And  wha  ^Mssessas  Hits  ia  so  eoMMUt 
ad^rreeasMr-Oampbetlt  Hbi  critfaMd  wrilii«a»  heoee, 
am  diMgiMU.   Me  haatte  uinwat  yaoe  ^/sWe  .  wa^ 


wiitts  irith  ti  kn^pptaagg  luMi  fbndmii  cf  tte  art»  which 
beimy  tibe  haodof  a  biothcr^iC  the  craft  Bat  why  doct 
Ifr.  Camt>btU  caoftie  hinndf  to  these  Y^hy  dees  he 
et>t  gite  Ite  world  m  poem,  whidi  ahaU  place  his  nea«»  ^ 
diSi>«todly<»tithepii^uuJeof  fiMBe  He  ift  ki  the  fidMifl 
ef  hie  pewim»  and  may  yet  produce  a  werk  which  ehall 
lealice  ail  the  promise  of  hai  ebriy  yem# 
.  ThcA  m  haTO  If OMft^e  witty,  the  hrilUMit»  the 
iwipaaslomd,  the  voluptaook  Moore«  Bm  writiage  asf 
the  easeoce  of  poetry.  He  has  becai.jastly  said  to 
i^lMar  t&  breathe  intozicatiiig  gas  while  ceaupcaing* 
He  writes  moins  am  amote  thati  afanost  any  oUmt  poat — 
that  is^  he  takes  the  aioBt  eridmt  delight  in  the  asercise 
his  airt.  He  luxmiatss  fo  the  l^mndlessnesB  of  his 
aaritaUed  imagi natioB.  He  layishes  iaiages  in  «  stanm 
whfch  weald  supply  other  poets  for  a  page.  He  pours 
thooi  toth  frem  the  ooreaDopioDf  his  fancy  with  an  in* 
^finstthlfr  proftiston  that  causes  n$  <equal  wonder  ai^ 
delight.  This  is  eqaally  appUeable  to  bis  ooouc  and 
amionit  poetrfw  la  tbs  fbitnec,  his  Utdinass  is  the  Bioet 
eiAilaWitinfr  <ii<  aatire  the  most  pangent^hia  witth# 
most  hrilUimt— ttf  any  We  ever  lemember  to  liave  seen. 
Wo  to  him  whem  Moam»  thi  hai  compoaltioBs  <)f  this 
kindtboldsiiptesceifiu  The  jnofcee  of  his  indignstioiy 
IUm  these  of  li|^taing,  while  they  strike  the  victim  ta 
theaarthf  illumine  the  whole  horizon,  that  his  annihila^ 
tion  cMiy  Im  witoeesed  by  all.  On  lighter  enbjeets*  how* 
ever,  his  playfulness  is  unmingled  and  egrhantirig  to 
use  hie^wa  beautiAil  worcb, 

tmiaaaiiyst  gay  aitlit^rewiy>iitfa» 

PliQf»  rmad  eveqr  «iib|«ot,  wad  tUiMt  w  it  pligrf*.^ 

Ufa)  thai  fiia*fly%  «ght»  it  is  on  such  acoaeteas  as 
anWonadjiiy  aalt  iabrilttant.  In  his  more  Mrs^as  wri*- 
jags^iwe  tekanlAr.  jiaore^sipoatrytobecf  theiNV 


first  dass.  He  is  the  poet  of  the  Iieart.  He  can  draw 
the  tears  which  spriiig  firom  ita  iiunoat  reoeaaes  with  . 
a  power  peculiar  to  liimaelf.  His  pathos  is  of  the 
finest  kind.  It  never  fails.  Often  as  he  enqploys  it,  it 
always  strikes  home  irremstibi j.  All  must  have  felt  the 
maimer  in  which  he  speaks  of  parting  and  absence— 89 
simple,  so  familiar  to  all — and  yet  so  free  from  every 
thing  trite  or  hackneyed.  His  tenderness  is  umnatch^. 
He  clothes  fondness  in  all  the  beauties  of  poetical 
imagery  and  language,  and  yet  leaves  to  it  all  the  sim- 
plicity wd  truth  of  a  real  feding.  Mr.  Moore's  superi- 
ority, however,  in  these  branches  of  poetry  are  alnuwt 
undisputed — ^but  there  are  some  who  impute  to  him  a 
want  of  vigour.  We  must  say  that  we  consider  this 
objection  very  unfounded.  Can  any  say  that  Mr.  Moore 
vrants  vigour  when  he  crushes  into  dust  the  objects  of  hn 
scorn  1 — Can  any  say  that  he  wants  vigour  when  Pa- 
triotism adds  her  inspirations  to  those  of  Po^jy,  «id 
the  strings  of  his  exquisite  hai^  aare  accorded  by  the 
hand  of  his  country's  Genius  f  It  is  on  these  ooepfflons— 
and  they  are  manifold  in  his  works — that  Mr.  Moore's 
full  powers  are  displayed.  His  unrivalled  touch  ct 
mdancholy  feeling,  and  all  the  beauties  of  his  more 
tender  writing,  swell  into  intensity  and  grandeur  as 
they  approach  such  themes.  Those  of  the  Melodies 
which  relate  more  particularly  to  Ireland,  and  great 
part  of  the  Fire  Worshippers,  will  ftilly  eonfirm  what 
we  have  said. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  strange  that  we  have 
yet  made  no  mention  of  Sir  Walter  Soott^  poetry— 
but  we  do  not  think  it  likely  to  add  much  strength  to 
our  hypothesis.  As  a  poet,  indeed,  we  do  not  tUnk  tint 
Sir  Walter's  name  will  be  much  known  to  portarity. 
The  taste  for  his  writings  was  one  of  those  poUie  mnniai. 
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trhidi  rise  witli  Tkiieiit  rapMitj,  and  as  rapidly  decline. 
The  rage  fbf  Master  Betty  began  about  the  same  time  as 
tiittt  for  '  quarto  ballads,*  and  both  have  now  equally 
passed  away.  Seriously,  we  always  considered  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  poenra  to  be  immeasurably  overrated. 
We  loolced  on  them  as  interesting  stories  UAd  in  a  liTcly 
and  agreeaUe  manner— but  not  as  p^ry.  Great  facility 
of  Terse— a  peculiar  skill  in  making  use  of  names — much 
antkiuarian  knowledge  pleasantly  w<Mrked  into  the  com- 
position—-and^  aboT^  all,  perfect  nordty'— these  appear 
tons  to  have  caused  the  ext^acMrdinary  successor  the  Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel  and  its  saceessm.  But  for  the  fire 
of  poetic  eofloposition-^for  the  rapidity  and  energy  of 
impassioned  writing— we  should  in  vain  look  in  any  of 
them.  The  fancy  for  these  works  has  now  gone  by— the 
notetty  wore  away,  and  their  aUraction  ceased.  Accord- 
^t^J  by  the  time  his  last  poem  appeared.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  found  that  his  hold  orer  the  public  mind  was  lost, 
and  he  wfeely  ceased  to  publish.  Who  read  Harold  the 
Dauntless  f  We  have  said  that  we  do  not  think  Sir 
Walter's  name  will  be  nroch  known  hereafter  as  a  poet. 
If,  however,  he  be  the  *  Au^or  cf  Waverley,'  as  he  i^  so 
confidently  said  to  be,  his  name  will  live,  and  that  in  the 
highest  roll  of  literary  fame^  But  of  these  works  we 
shall  speak  when  we  come  to  our  living  prose  writers. 

Neither  do  we  think  that  our  claim  of  pre-eminence 
for  the  present  age  will  gain  much  from  the  Lake  School. 
Mr.  WoanswoKTH,  a  man  of  real  poetical  genius,  and 
decidedty  the  first  of  this  class— has  lost  the  world  for 
aa  hypothesis,  ami  been  content  to  lose  it.  His  preface 
to  tkeliyrical  Ballads,  and  the  expectation  of  bringing 
^astrf  to  confiH-m  to  it,  remind  us  of  the  building  the 
eiljr  of  Washington  without  there  being  any  inhabitants 
topeojpieit.  Mr.  Wordswmth,  accordingly,  has  kept 
Vol.  I.  Part  II.  Q 
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toiling  all  his  life  to  support  bis  hypothesis,  and  has  con- 
sequently produced  no  poetry  which  any  but  himself  and 
his  confraternity  can  read.  Ourlimitsdonotpermitusto 
make  quotations,  and  we  have  for  that  reason  abstained 
from  doing  it  throughout  this  paper— otherwise  we  could 
produce  an  infinity  of  passages  which  aoy  person  of  sound 
intellects,  untinged  with  the  idiotcy  of  Lakism,  would  pro- 
nounce to  be  downright  drivelling  and  (second)  childish- 
ness. We  have  known  some  of  Mr.  W.'s  own  poetry  de- 
cried as  an  absurd  and  nonsensical  imitatioii  of  him.  Did 
any  body  ever  read  the  White  Doe  of  Rylstone  ?  Some 
doubtless  have  attempted  it ;  and  let  those  unhappy  per- 
sons call  to  mind  the  poetry — poetty ! — which  they  there 
met  with.  Can  they  believe  it  possible,  that  the  author 
of  that  tissue  of  infantine  absurdity  has  been  reckoned  by 
some  the  first  poet  of  his  age — the  nearest  of  all  writers 
to  Milton  ?  He  may  be  so,  on  the  principle  of  extremes 
meeting.  We  do  not,  however,  deny  that  the  old  pedlar  in 
the  Excursion  sometimes  spouts  some  fine  verses  ;  but  it 
is  impossible  to  toil  for  them  through  the  mine  of  Irash, 
in  which  they  lie  hid.  We,  nevertheless,  acknowledge 
that  the  poetical  genius  which  Mr.  W.  does  possess, 
breaks  out  in  this  poem  into  occasional  gkams  of  ex- 
quisite beauty,  which  make  us  the  more  angry  at  the 
utter  drivelling  of  the  gpreater  part  of  his  writings. 

Mr.  CoLisRiDGE  is  more  a  metaphysician  than  a  poet, 
and  in  neither  capacity  v^y  pre-eminent.  Metaphysics 
are  necessarily  difficult  of  expression,  but  they  need  not 
be  totally  unintelligible.  Locke,  Reid,  and  Stewart  do 
not,  like  him,  leave  here  and  there  a  lacutte  in  their  chain 
of  reasoning,  from  a  chapter  or  an  essay  being  withheld 
as  incomprehensible.  But  it  is  a  false  metaphor  to  talk 
of  the  chain  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  reasoning— if  it  be  a  chain, 
it  is  a  jack  chain,  which  always  revolves  into  itself — and 
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18  inteloped  in  smoke  and  obscurity.  As  a  poet,  Mr. 
Coleridge  is  author  of  Ohristabel ;  ud  that  piece  of 
miserable  absurdity  would  be  suflScient  to  sink  any  poet 
into  derision  and  contempt,  even  if  he  had  Paradise 
Lost  or  Ghii<te  Harold  to  oppose  to  it— 4i  mid^ing  tra- 
gedy,  and  a  lyrical  ballad  or  two  will  scarcely  do  to  weigh 
against  it. 

Mr.  SouTHET  is  the  other  great  name  of  the  Lake 
school ;  and  as  if  to  shew  that  the  bathos  is  totally  bot* 
tomless,  and  that  even  Ohristabel  can  be  outdone,  he, 
last  year,  gave  us  the  Vision  of  Judgment.  We  scarcely 
ever  remember  to  have  seen  a  piece  of  more  coo- 
temptible  impertinence,  than  this  soi-disatU  poem.  The 
Lakers  in  general,  and  Mr.  Southey  in  particular,  are 
notorious  for  the  most  disgusting  system  of  self-praise  ; 
and  tiie  Vision  of  Judgment  disidays  it  in  a  very  emi- 
nent degree.  In  the  AM;  place,  it  tells  us  half  a  doien 
of  times  that  Mr.  Southey  is  the  inventor  of  English 
hexameters :  we  beg  to  assure  him  that  he  is  no  sueh 
thing ; — not  that  we  regard  it  as  a  thing  to  be  vain 
of,  for  we  look  upon  them  as  mere  pedantry  but 
Mr.  Southey  U  vain  of  it — and,  as  usual,  his  vanity  has 
no  sort  of  foundation.  Next,  according  to  his  custom, 
he  claims  a  monopoly  of  all  virtue,  genius,  and  wisdom^ 
for  himself  and  the  few  friends  to  whom  he  c&tributes  a 
small  share  of  them  respectively :  all  those  who  have,  in 
any-^ay,  incurred  his  displeasure  are  sent  to  pass  an 
eternal  moment  or  so  in  hell while  the  friends  afore- 
said,  and— mirm  teneatis—Mr.  Southey  himself  are  borne 
to  regions  of  eternal  bliss !  And  this  mummery,  dothed 
in  the  fantastic  frippery  of  English  hexameters,  is 
seriously  put  forth  in  the  nineteenth  century  by  a  poet  lau- 
reate, who  affects  to  revive  the  lost  d^ity  of  the  office ! 
Why,  Eiiadm  and  Gibber  would  hme  been  ashamed  of 

fit 
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thiB.  Of  Mr.  Southey's  epios  it  is  scAmly  Hit  to  speak ; 
tbsy  are  so  lon|f  since  dead  and  gone,  thai  eren  tbe 
reflaembraBce  of  them  is  almost  faded.  Where's  Ni- 
cholas Veddef?"  said  Rip  Van  Winkle.  Oh!  he's 
dead  and  gone  these  eighteen  years,'*  answered  a  little 
old  man,  with  a  tUn  piping  Toice  ;  thm  used  to  be  a 
wooden  tomb-stone  in  the  church-yard  that  told  all  about 
him ;  but  that 's  rotted,  and  gone  too."  Thus  has  it 
fared  with  Mr.  Southey's  epics:— Joan  of  Arc,  Madoc, 
and  even  Thalaba  haTe  long  disappeared  from  the 
world,  save  in  the  vicinity  of  Grasmere^-^here,  we 
are  credibly  informed,  the  worthy  laureate  keeps  all  his 
ponderous  manuscripts,  handsomely  bound,  for  his  own 
private  edifleadon.  These  works  have  passed  through 
the  gulf  of  oblivion,  and  even  their  wake  has  dosed 
behind  them.  We  admit  that  Roderick  is  a  superior 
poem  to  all  these — ^that  it  has  many  passages  of  solemnity 
and  grandeur,  and  here  and  there  possesses  considerable 
poetical  beauty.  But  it  has  all  Mr.  Southey's  usual 
faults -^irrepressible  verbosity,  extreme  ajid  tedious 
length,  and  a  heaviness  over  the  whole,  which  makes 
it  quite  a  task  to  wade  through  it,  even  for  the  beauties 
witii  which  you  are  repaid.  If  Mr.  Southey  had  never 
written  any  thing  but  this  and  Kehama,  his  name  would 
have  stood  deservedly  high ;  as  it  is,  these  works  of  real 
merit  are  overlooked  among  the  multitudinous  absurdi- 
ties Of  the  laureate  odes,  and  the  leadenness  of  the 
departed  epics.  As  a  prose  writer,  Mr.  Southey  ia  cor- 
rect and  common-place ;  he  has  little  melody  in  bis  verses, 
and  still  less  in  his  prose  style.  He  is  somewhat  unfor* 
tunate,  too,  in  his  choice  of  subjects.  Who  does  he 
think  is  to  read  through  three  gigantic  quartos  on  the 
Brazils  ?  We  are  free  to  admits  however,  that  the  Life 
of  Neison  is  a  vahiaUe  vrork.   But  what  aUi  gre^tlf 
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to  Mp.  Soiitliej't  defects  k  that  oulngeMt  egvtlm 
to  wliicii  we  have  alluded.  Tba^  sort  of  thing  will 
tearcefy  pais,  even  from  persons  of  Ibe  nosi  transcandettt 
gaduB ;  and  we  can  assure  Mr.  Soutbejr  tbat  he  ia, 
hf  no  means,  of  a  class  which  authorisses  these  imper* 
tinencee.  This  is  a  hard  ward ;  but  what  else  can  we 
call  the  neTm--failing  Envoy,**  which  is  alwajs  ap- 
pended to  his  hooks  in  some  shape  or  other,  and  tells  us 
that  he is^  first  of  all  poets*  deadoraliye,  and  that  his 
works  cannot  fail  to  go  down  to  the  latest  posterity  1  We 
shall  conclude  our  remarks  on  ||r.  Southey  hf  thefoUowing 
admirable  description  of  him,  which  we  met  with  in  ^ 
pamphlet  which  lately  fell  under  our  hand  * :  It  is  quite 
evident  that  he  thinks  himself  Milton,  and  Thucydides, 
and  Clarendon*  and  Dryden,  and  Jefirey»  and  Pl^,  and 
Tom  Moore,  and  Burke^all  in  one." 

We  ba?e  thought  some  explanation  necessary  to 
the  admirers  of  the  poetry  of  Scott,  and  of  the  Lake 
school,  why  we  did  not  consider  it  of  aid  to  our  argut 
ment.  We  now  return  to  the  writers  whose  productions^ 
we  think,  do  confirm  it. 

Mr.  MiLMAN  is  the  most  classical  of  our  living  poets. 
His  beauties  are  not  of  a  violent  and  striking  kind,  but 
rather  those  of  grace,  severity,  and  order.  The  pleaaure 
we  derive  from  his  works  is,  as  we  have  heard  it  finely 
observed,  like  that  we  experience  in  gazing  on  f 
Gr^iao  temple,  Fazio  is  the  finest  q;>ecimen  we  hav^ 
of  the  late  endeavours  to  imitate  the  old  masters  :-^or  it 
is  written  in  their  qpirit,  as  weU  as  in  their  manner,  which 
is  not  the  case  with  the  majority  of  the  works  of  this  kind. 
Most  of  these  are  content  with  their  quaintnesses  of 
expression  and  obsolete  forms  of  diction ;  and  do  not 

*  Letter  to  Lord  Byron  from  John  BiilL  The  pamphlet  poMesses 
geMmHy  bat  lltlit  merit. 
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approaeh,  as  Fazio  does,  their  freedom,  freshness,  and 
simplicity.  We  are  not  sure  that  Fazio,  which  was 
Mr.  Milman's  first  poem,  is  not  his  best.  It  has  more 
vigour  and  less  formality  than  most  of  his  subsequent 
productions.  The  Fall  of  Jerusalem  is,  however,  a  mag- 
nificent composition.  The  contrasted  characters  of  the 
sisters  are  among  the  finest  things  of  the  kind  which  we 
remember  in  poetry.  This  portraiture  has  the  rare  merit 
of  possessing  all  the  spirit  of  striking  originality  on  a 
subject  almost  hackneyed.  The  poem  also,  as  a  whole, 
must  ever  stand  hi^.  We  believe  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  to  be  almost  unparalleled  in  the  horrors  of 
war:  and  Mr.  Milman's  representation  of  it  sets  them 
before  us  with  awful  reality — while  the  softer  parts  of 
the  work  relieve  the  terrible  impression  of  its  general 
subject. 

Mr.  Cornwall  rose  to  the  heights  of  fame  with  a 
rapidity  of  which  we  have  scarcely  any  precedent.  The 
two  or  three  volumes  of  exquisite  verses,  which  he 
showered  forth  upon  us  with  lavish  haste,  placed  him 
at  once  in  the  first  rank  of  poetry.  He  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  successor  and  representative  of  Goldsmith, 
not  in  the  least  in  his  style,  but  very  much  in  his  spirit. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  have  written  in  the  same  measure 
with  another  poet  to  resemble  him.  It  is  the  bent  of 
mind-«the  spirit  of  the  poetry  that  are  the  real  points  of 
likeness.  It  is  in  this  view  that  Barry  Cornwall  reminds 
us  of  Goldsmith.  He  has  the  same  tenderness— the  same 
touches  of  simple  pathos — the  same  love  of  simple 
images,  and  of  pure  and  peaceful  feelings  in  general. 
Accordingly,  we  do  not  consider  Mr.  Cornwall  to  have 
caught  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  elder  dramatists ;  he 
has  spoken  in  their  language,  indeed,  but  the  sentiments 
bear  them  no  resemblance.   They  have  his  own  sweet- 
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ness,  not  their  vigioar^lns  own  tenderness,  not  their 
passion.  This  was  made  strongly  apparent  when  iie 
wrote  a  regular  tragedy ;  it  had  none  of  the  discursive 
fancy 9  the  wildness,  or  the  energy,  of  our  old  writers.  A 
dose  and  successful  imitation  of  their  diction  was  all  the 
likeness  it  bore  to  them  ;  and  it  was,  consequently  feeble 
and  ineffective.  In  his  own  real  style  of  poetry,  how- 
ever, we  do,  as  we  have  said,  rate  Mr.  Cornwall  very 
highly.  He  has  softness,  sweetness,  and  simplicity, 
which  breathe  a  delightful  air  of  peacefulness  over  his 
writings,  of  which  we,  consequently,  i»refer  the  more 
contemplative  and  less  ambitious  portion.  It  is  one  of 
our  literary  luxuries  to  turn  from  the  stormy  ocean  of 
Lord  Byron  to  the  pure  and  refreshing  green  of  Mr. 
Comwairs  poetry. 

Mr.  Rogers  is  the  poet  who  has  been  usually  ac- 
counted Goldsmith's  successor  ;  but,  though  his  mannar, 
certainly,  resembles  him  very  nearly,  we  do  not  think 
there  is  much  similarity  between  their  minds.  Rogers 
is  far  less  a  poet  of  nature— and  accordingly  his  sweetest 
verses  are  those  which  treat  of  social  life.  We  think  his 
E^stle  to  a  Friend  the  best  of  his  compositions.  It  re- 
presents the  perfection  of  lettered  ease" — the  beau  ideal 
of  the  retreat  of  an  intellectual  and  cultivated  gentle- 
man. On  this  ground  Mr.  Rogers  is  at  home,  and  he 
bandies  his  subject  with  admirable  delicacy  and  grace. 
-We  are  far,  however,  from  excluding  him  from  the 
praise  of  b^g  a  feeling  and  pathetic  writer.  Human 
life  and  the  Pleasures  of  Memory  abound  with  passages 
of  true  tenderness,  although  there  is  a  tendency  in  them, 
in  general,  to  dilate  too  much  on  an  idea — to  trust  too 
little  to  the  effect  of  the  first  touch,  and  thus  to  become 
artificial  and  laboured.  The  Fragments  of  the  Voyage  ot 
Columbus  shew  flashes  of  power  which  Mr.  Rogers  has 
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nowhere  elw  evinced.  The  verjr  tone  of  the  verte  loM 
the  silken  and  somewhat  miHiotonoiis  cadence  of  h^ 
ordinary  manner,  and  acc|nires  a  grandeur  proporttmate 
to  the  mighty  subject.  If  Mr.  Rogers  had  written  more 
in  this  style,  he  would  stand  far  higher  than  he  now 
does. 

Besides  this  host  of  poets,  whose  names  are  in  eyery 
body's  mouth,  there  are  many  others  of  very  great — 
some  of  the  greatest— mmt,  who  are,  from  varioM 
causes,  less  odebrated.  There  is  Mr.  Shklley  ;  wbe 
possesses  the  powers  of  poetry  to  a  d^proe,  perhaps, 
superior  to  any  of  his  distinguished  contemporaries. 
The  mixing  his  unhappy  philosophical  ten^  in  Jus 
writings,  has  prevented,  and  will  prevent,  their  becom- 
ing popular.  Hispowersof  thought,  too,  equally  subtle 
and  profound,  occasionally  lead  him  bqrond  the  capa- 
bility of  expression,  a^d,  in  those  passages,  he,  of  course, 
becomes  unintelligible.  The  recurrence  of  these  has 
led  some  readers  to  stigmatize  his  works  generally  as 
incomprehensible,  whereas  they  are  only  the  blemishes 
which  disfigure  them,  and  which  are  far  more  than 
repaid  by  countless  and^  exquisite  beauties.  Cwdl  any 
one,  indeed,  read  ihe  Prometheus  Unbound,  with  a 
candid  spirit,  and  not  admit  it  to  be  a  splendid  produc* 
tion  I  We  condemn,  most  unreservedly — ^for  in  these 
days  it  is  necessary  to  speak  with  perfect  deamess  on 
these  subjects — the  introduction  of  his  offmsive  philo- 
sophy. We  admit  the  occasional  obscurity*  sometimes 
amounting  to  unintelligibility,  of  his  expression ;  bul 
we  do  say,  that,  in  despite  of  these  faults,  and  we  fully 
admit  their  magnitude,  Prometheus  Unbound  is  a  ihh>- 
duction  of  magnificent  poetical  power.  Did  our  limits 
permit  us  to  ^ve  extracts,  we  would  place  this  on  in- 
disputable ground.   The  length,  however^  to  which  this 
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with  referring  our  readers  to  the  poOTi.  Nor  does  Mr. 
Shelley  want  flweetnepB  and  tendernest  when  he  chooses 
lo  display  them.  The  Sensitive  Plant  is  as  beautiful  a 
specimen  of  playful  yet  melancholy  fancy  as  we  remember 
to  have  seen.  If  Mr*  Shelley  would  write  a  poem  In 
which  he  would  introduce  more  tenderness  and  less 
gloom  ;  never  permit  his  subtlety  of  thought  to  run  into 
obscurity;  and,  above  all,  totally  omit  all  allusion  to 
his  phtlosq^iical  opinions,  we  are  very  sure  that  it 
would  become  universally  and  deservedly  popular.  This, 
to  be  sure,  is  asking  him  to  cure  himself  of  all  his  faults ; 
but  where  they  are  those  of  cotumission  not  of  omission — 
where  they  arise  from  misapplication  of  genius,  not 
ftom  want  of  it~we  always  look  upon  it  to  be  within 
the  power  of  volHioii  to  get  rid  of  them— at  least,  in  a 
very  great  degree. 

The  causes  of  Mr.  Hunt's  want  of  popularity  as  a 
poet  are  not  so  apparent,  for  some  of  his  poetry  is 
beyond  measure  beautiful.  We  take  the  secret  of  it  to 
he  that  his  imitation  of  ancient  phraseology  and  versifi- 
cation has  occasionally  run  him  into  afiected  modes  of 
•peech  which  have  given  a  strong  hold  to  ridicule ;  and 
people  are  afraid  to  admire  that  wUch,  justiy  or  not, 
has  been  laughed  at.  There  is,  in  our  view,  nothing 
more  cmtemptible  and  absurd  than  this ;  for  there  is, 
we  will  -venture  to  assert*  no  work  that  ever  was  pro- 
duced by  human  gmitts  that  could  not  be  pulled  to 
pieces  in  this  way.  With  a  certain  degree  of  wit,  and 
a  sufficient  proportion  ot  malice,  the  Iliad,  or  Paradise 
Loit-Jiiaobeth,  or  the  School  f<Mr  Soandal-^hikle 
Ifarohl,  or  Waverley ;  could  be  miule  to  iqppear  perfeetiy 
ridiculous  and  contemptible  to  those  who  had  seen 
natfaim;  more  concerning  them  tlian  a  critique  written 
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in  this  spirit.  These  are  the  causes  by  which  we  account 
for  the  neglect  into  which  the  Story  of  Rimini  has 
fallen,  for  it  is  intrinsically  a  production  of  exquisite 
beauty.  That  it  is  obscured  by  affectations  we  are  far  from 
denying : — like  the  image  of  Babouk,  it  is  formed  of  jnre- 
cious  stones  mingled  with  base  earth ;  but  who  would 
look  only  to  the  unsightly  clay,  and  shut  their  eyes  to 
the  multitude  of  beautiful  gems  by  which  it  is  embel- 
lished and  outshone.  The  opening  of  the  poem — the 
procession— .the  whole  of  the  third  canto — and  the  death 
of  Prancesca,  are  all  scenes  which  any  poet,  be  he  who 
he  may,  would  be  proud  to  have  written,  and  which  no 
one,  with  a  poet's  feeling,  can  read  without  delight. 
We  do  not  know  that  we  have  ever  seen  so  great  a  tone 
of  real  poetry  of  almost  every  kind,  in  the  compass  of 
a  small  volume,  as  is  to  be  found  in  this  work. 

Mr.  Ma  TURIN  is  another  poet  whose  fame  does  not 
equal  his  deserts.  His  Bertram  had,  indeed,  splen- 
did success;  but  it  has  now  very  much  fallen  into 
neglect.  That  we  think  this  ne^ect  undeserved  will  be 
sufficiently  apparent,  when  we  say  that  we  consids* 
Bertram  to  be  one  of  the  finest  tragedies  in  our  lan- 
guage. There  is  a  blemish  in  the  conduct  of  the 
story,  which  will  probably  prevent  its  ever  becoming  a 
frequently  acted  play — ^notwithstanding  the  great  run 
which  it  had  on  its  first  appearance — ^but  in  the  doset, 
it  must,  we  think,  alwajrs  administer  the  utmost  delight 
to  all  lovers  of  poetry  and  the  drama.  Imogine's  story, 
as  she  tells  it  to  her  attendant,  we  look  on  as  one  of  the 
finest  passages  that  we  remember  in  dramatic  poetry.  It 
has  all  the  condiments  which  render  poetry  beautiful — 
energy,  patho6,vand  the  most  exquisite  imag^  and 
diction.  It  has  been  the  fashion,  lately,  to  run  down  Mr. 
Maturin,  because  the  vigour  of  his  genius  has  occasion- 
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aUy  hurried  him  into  otrayaganoe.  We  would  reconi'S 
mend  to  those  who  have  been  led — misled — by  the  unfair 
ortticism  of  which  he  has  been  the  subject,  to  read 
^  The  family  of  Walberg/  in  Melmoth ;  and  those  parts 
of  *  Women'  which  relate  more  immediately  to  Eta. 
We  think  they  will  allow  that  if  he  be  occasionally 
overwrought  and  extravagant,  he  is  also,  when  he  curbs 
himself,  an  equal  master  of  pure  and  pathetic  writing. 
As  an  instance,  and  a  strong  one,  of  the  degree  in  which 
the  unjust  decrying  of  his  merit  has  had  weight,  we 
may  mention  that  we  once  quoted  some  of  his  verses  to 
a  person  who  entered  strongly  into  that  opinion  con- 
cerning him.  They  were,  as  well  they  might  be,  con- 
sidered exquisitely  beautiful,  and  excited  the  highest 
praise.  Our  friend  was  surprised  in  no  slight  degree, 
when  we  told  him  that  they  were  written  by  the  abused, 
and  under-rated  Maturin. 

We  now  come  to  our  living  prose  writers.  On  a  first 
view,  this  age  does  not  seem  so  rich  in  them  as  in  poets ; 
but  we  think,  on  examination,  this  will  not  be  found  to 
be  the  case.  The  first  and  principal  cause  of  this  is  the 
number  and  excellence  of  our  periodical  works.  Writers 
of  the  first  eminence  in  science— in  art — in  literature- 
take  this  mode  of  publishing;  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  these  works  engross  a  great  mass  of  talent  which 
would  otherwise  find  vent  in  independent  publications. 
We  may,  indeed,  bring  in  support  of  our  hypothesis 
the  existence  of  works  of  this  kind.  No  former  age 
could  boast  <tf  a  periodical  and  certain  supply  of  ad- 
mirable writing  as  the  present  value  of  our  journals 
enables  us  to  do.  As  tbe  epitome — ^we  may  say  the 
founder— of  this  species  of  composition,  we  may  name 
Mr.  Jefprey.  We  consider  his  style  the  perfection  of 
English  prose  writing.   It  has  that  exact  degree  of  con- 
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ct«eM8s  which  attains  perfect  vig>our,  without  becoming 
dry  or  dissonant.  It  possesses  the  eloquence  and  eu- 
phony of  florid  style,  united  with  all  the  energy  of  con^ 
densed  expression.  We  have  always  regretted  that  the 
nature  of  Mr.  Jefirey's  productions  should  necessarily 
render  them  anonymous.  How  many  have  dwelt  with 
delight  upon  his  writings,  to  whom  his  very  name  is 
unknown.  It  is  from  this  cause  that  authors,  immea- 
surably inferior,  have  acquired  a  higher  fame ;  for,  from 
his  name  not  being  before  the  general  public,  the  pro- 
nouncing it  does  not  produce  that  indescribaUe  effect 
which  arises  from  those  to  which  genius  has  given  an 
hallowed  sound.  We  trust  that  Mr.  Jeffrey  will,  at 
some  time,  collect  those  parts  of  his  writings  which 
relate  to  general  subjects,  an^  publish  them  with  his 
name*  We  think  that  he  owes  this  to  himself;  and  we 
are  sure  that  no  literary  gift  of  greater  value  could  be 
presented  to  the  public. 

The  position  we  are  arguing  to  prove  has  the  ines- 
timable aid  of  <  The  Author  op  Wavbrlby.*  To  be 
able  to  enrol  this  mighty  name  in  the  list  of  living 
writers  is  almost  sufficient  of  itself  to  establish  our  claim 
■  of  pre*eminence  for  the  present  day.  No  anthor  has 
been  so  much  praised— and  yet  no  eulogy  has  exceeded 
his  merits.  To  talk  lightly  of  the  era  which  possesses 
this  colossal  mind  does  appear  to  us  the  very  height  of 
prejudice,  or  ignorance.  Where  are  the  writings  which 
have  administered  an  equal  d^^ree  ot  delight  with  his  f 
Where  are  the  writings,  the  images  of  whidi-  have  he* 
come  so  absohitdy  part  ot  our  minds?  We  know  c£ 
none— Shakspeare  himsdf  is  Uemished  by  the  faults  of 
the  barbarous  age  in  which  he  wrote.  His  quibbles— hie 
occasional  indecency — his  frequent  obsoleteness^are 
faults,  not  of  himself,  but  undoubtedly  of  his  writings. 
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Tbe  Author  of  Wayerl^,  on  the  oohtrary,  has  the  ioes- 
timable  adyantage  of  IWiDg  at  a  time  when  the  deTe- 
lopment  of  his  genius  meets  with  no  impediment.  The 
language  is  perfected  and  fixed;  and  the  taste  of  the 
times  prerente  his  offending  by  the  faults  which  Shak- 
speare  con&mitted  to  please.  We  look  on  him  as  what 
Shakspeare  would  have  been,  had  he  written  at  this 
time  of  day.  In  all  the  attributes  of  composition  he  is 
scarcely  his  inferior.  In  pathetic  and  passionate  writing- 
in  description— *in  humotir^he  is  as  admirable  as  if  each 
were  his  own  peculiar  style.  He  has  sailed  round  ther 
world  of  the  heart,  and  touched  at  erery  port  in  his 
progress.  We  feel  towards  him  less  as  an  author 
for  whose  works  we  are  grateful,  than  as  a  friend  In 
whose  exquisite  conversation  we  take  inftsite  de- 
light. The  works  of  this  author  are  so  universally 
known,  that  it  would  be  needless  to  cite  proofs  of  what 
we  have  said ;  indeed,  did  our  limits  permit  us  to  do  so, 
we  should  refrain,  from  the  conviction  that  we  should 
not  be  able  to  stop,  when  once  we  were  involved  in  the 
maze  of  his  enchantmentsf.  Into  the  question  of  mho  or 
*  the  Author  of  Waverley,'  we  shall  not  enter*  The  ex- 
ternal proofs  are  so  strong  in  favour  of  Sir  Walter  Seott 
that  we  suppose  we  must  subscribe  to  the  general  belief-^ 
though  we  were  very  long  in  doing  sd,  from  the  extreme 
superiority  of  these  productions  to  Sir  Walter's  avowed 
WYHrks* 

It  is  strange  bow  great  a  proportion  Sootiand  bears 
in  the  merit  of  tbe  present  day.  Toconfine  ourselvei  to 
prose  writing,  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  tke 
tatlM^  of  Woverley,  Jefirey,  Ali80tt»  Maekenttte,  and 
Slewartf  all  belong  to  this  iavovrM  nation.  One 
name,  kktoed,  wUdi  we  have  mentionedf  that  of  Mac- 
ken^,  though  it  belonga  to  a  living        can  scarceif 
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be  said  to  bathat  of  a  living  writer.  His  late  appear- 
ance as  an  editor,  gives  him  a  claim  to  be  considered  a 
contemporary;  but,  otherwise,  he  must  be  reckoned 
an  author  at  the  last  age.  We  shall  not,  therefore, 
perhaps,  be  allowed  to  cite  his  merits  as  bearing  on  the 
present  question  ;  but  we  cannot  suffer  the  mention  of 
his  name  to  pass  without  giving  our  humble  testimony 
to  his  powers. 

Stewart  is  an  author  whose  name  stands  indispu- 
tably hig^  among  the  philosophical  writers  of  this,  we 
may  say  of  any,  age.  His  clear  and  comprehensive 
mind  entitles  him  to  distinction  among  original  thinkers, 
and  the  lively  polish  of  his  fancy,  and  exquisite  purity 
of  his  taste,  render  him  one  of  the  first  of  eloquent 
prose-writ^.  Other  metaphysicians  appear  greatly 
deficient  in  copiousness  of  thought,  in  liberality  and 
high-mindedness,  when  compared  with  Stewart.  We 
are  not  disposed  to  admit  that  metaphysics  can  be  of 
much  direct  utility ;  a  smattering  of  them  does  but  ad- 
minister to  vanity,  and  is  frequently  pernicious  ;  while 
to  enter  deqriy  into  their  study  requires  more  time  and 
abstraction  than  ought,  in  general,  to  be  devoted  to 
what  is  not  more  practically  useful.  But  Mr.  Stewart 
is  the  moit  useful  of  his  class ;  and,  although  he  may 
rate  his  favourite  study  more  highly  than  it  deserves, 
still  we  must  acknowledge  that  his  works  cannot  be  read 
without  great  benefit.  His  reasoning  is  at  once  subtle, 
cautious,  and  profound.  He  excites  a  keen  and  aspiring 
eunostty ;  and,  vdiile  he  raises  our  admiration  for  the 
dignity  of  the  human  mind,  he  ably  demonstrates  the 
tme  limits  of  its  power.  His  warm  and  steady  belief 
in  the  final  prevalence  of  truth  and  justice — his  high  ex- 
pectation of  the  progressive  improvement  of  society — 
fill  the  heart  with  pkMure ;  and,  while  the  imagination 
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is  agreeably  excited,  the  understanding  rigorously 
satisfied.  His  style  is  metaphorical ;  yet  it  possesses  an 
easy  flow  and  calm  simplicity  which  are  peculiarly  suited 
to  philosophical  subjects.  His  eloquence  is  solemn,  and 
rolls  majestically  on,  like  some  fine  riyer,  whose  deep 
bed  so  cratains  its  copious  waters,  as  to  allow  it  the 
rapidity,  without  the  turbulence  or  noise,  of  shallower 
streams.  He  warms  us  with  a  philosophical  benevo- 
lence which  keeps  up  the  ardour,  while  it  does  not  dis- 
turb the  serenity,  of  the  mind.  His  critical  taste— his 
pure  admiration  of  genius — and  his  keen  sense  of  poetical 
beauty,  would  have  constituted  him  one  of  the  first  of 
writers  on  belles-lettres,  had  he  more  frequently  given 
to  the  world  such  productions  as  his  admirable  essays 
on  Taste  and  Beauty,  or  as  his  Life  of  Dr.  Robertson— 
which  is  more  allied  to  elegant  and  philosophical  criticism 
than  to  bi<^aphy .  But,  in  reading  the  works  of  Stewart, 
highly  as  we  admire  the  author,  we  can  never  forget 
the  man.  His  virtuous  and  noble  character  is  so  appa- 
rent in  all  his  writings,  that  while  we  keenly  delight  in 
the  beauty  of  the  composition — its  glow  of  imagery, 
and  elegance  of  taste — ^we  feel  inclined  to  reverence  the 
qualities  of  the  heart,  which  we  perceive  must  equal 
the  head  which  dictated  the  page. 

The  vnltings  of  Alison  we  look  on  as  among  the 
first  specimens  of  pulpit  eloquence.  Never  were  the' 
powers  of  the  imagination  more  strongly  brought  in 
aid  of  the  cause  of  religion.  We  think  one  of  Alison's 
Sermons  the  most  calculated  of  all  things  to  win  a 
sinner  from  the  error  of  his  ways.  The  beautiful  me- 
lody of  the  language— the  exquisite  imagery— the  perfect 
manner,  as  we  have  understood,  of  ddivery — and  the 
energy  of  impassioned  exhortatioiu-all  conjoined  in  these 
admirable  discourses,  are  pre-eminently  fitted^  to  use  his 
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oim  beautiful  expression,  to  ^nd  us  ba<^  to  the,  worid 
with  our  understandings  elevated,  and  our  hearts  made 
better."  We  think  there  is  no  wickedness  which  would 
not  soften  at  the  perusal  of  the  Sermon  on  Autumn. 

In  speaking  of  contemporary  prose-works,  we  cannot 
omit  Mr.  Ha£utt's  criticisms.  We  rate  them  T«ry 
highl  J.  They  display  the  most  intense  enjoyment  of  po- 
etical beauty,  and  the  warmest  admiration  of  intellectual 
power.  In  these  writings  there  is  no  place  for  that  love 
of  paradox  which  runs  away  with  him  in  his  Essays  on 
general  subjects: — ^though,  when  this  blemish  does 
not  appear,  we  must  admit  that  the  Essays  also  are  de- 
lightful compositions.  Mr.  Hazlitt  is  a  most  subtle 
thinker-^  most  acute  and  logical  reasmer.  He  etten 
starts  from  false  premises,  but  his  deductions  are  always 
justly  drawn.  In  the  Lectures,  however,  his  paradoxical 
turn  of  thought  can  find,  as  we  have  said,  no  place.  His 
comments  on  Shakspeare  are  worthy  of  their  subject; 
they  are  poetical  and  enthusiastic.  His  writings  on  poetry 
and  literature  in  general  are  marked  with  the  utmost 
taste  and  discrimination ;  and  we  may  notice  that  his 
praises  ore  always  more  warm  than  his  condemnatiops 
are  severe*  He  has  a  most  happy  peculiarity  of  phrase, 
which  has  the  power  of  setting  before  you  a  whole  train 
of  thought  by  the  felicitous  imagery  of  a  single  word. 
We  know  no  works  which  we  should  so  willingly  put 
into  a  foreigner's  hand,  to  give  him  a  due  opinimi  of 
our  literature,  as  Mr.  Hazlitt's. 

Besides  these  authors  of  distinguished  name,  there 
ore  maaqr  single  eompositioas  which  have  aequired,  mid 
will  retaki,  a  prcmiinent  station  in  literature.  And  here 
again  we  fed  the  cHsadvantage  of  pitting  modem  fn- 
diictions  against  established  names ;  for  some  that  we 
W0uld  gladly  eite  are  of  so  reeent  Or  dote,  that  though 
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we  are  confident  they  will  be  confirmed  in  their  present 
fame,  that  fame  is  yet  too  green  to  allow  us  to  call  it  in 
aid  of  our  argument.  An  astasius  may  now,  however, 
be  considered  as  exempt  from  this  exception ;  and  we 
do,  we  must  say,  look  on  it  as  a  splendid  addition  to  the 
literary  rank  of  the  present  age.  We  do  not  wonder  at 
its  having  been  attributed  to  Lord  Byron.  It  has  all 
the  profound  thought,  rapid  description,  and  burning 
energy,  of  his  compositions :  and  as  the  gentleman  who 
was  first  whispered  as  its  author  was  unknown  in  the 
literary  world,  it  was  natural  enough  to  doubt  the  ru- 
mour till  he  confirmed  it  by  the  publication  of  his  name. 
By  this  splendid  work  he  has  acquired  at  once  a  distin- 
guished niche  in  the  literary  temple  of  his  country. 
Instantiy — and,  beyond  doubt,  deservedly — he  has  been 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  foremost  in  intellectual  repu- 
tation. The  name  of  Hope  has  been  joined  in  fellowship 
with  those  of  the  authors  of  Childe  Harold  and  of 
Waverley. 

In  addition  to  these,  may  we  mention  the  name  of 
Washington  IkvinoI  Our  language,  at  least,  if  not 
oar  country,  can  claim  this  distinguished  writer.  That 
link  will  ever  remain  unbroken  between  us  and  our 
brethren  of  the  West ;  and  render  us  fellow-sharers  in 
one  species  of  glory.  Mr.  Irving  is  another  instance  of 
that  union,  formerly  so  rare,  but  now  so  frequent,  of 
pathos  and  humour*  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  Rip 
Van  Winkle  causes  us  most  laughter,  or  The  Widow 
and  her  Son  most  tears.  Perhaps,  however,  Mr.  Irving's 
happiest  productions  are  those  which  mingle  delicate 
mirth  Mrith  melancholy  feeling,  as  in  his  beautiful  sketches 
of  our  Christmas  customs*  The  shadings  by  which 
present  enjoyment  and  the  pensiveness  of  regretful 
recollectfon  become  joined  with  one  another  are,  in 
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oup  Tiew,  tke  excelling  merit  of  this  delightful  writer. 
We  know  not  whether  we  had  the  right  to  cite  his  name, 
in  speaking  of  *  the  Augustan  age  in  England;'  but  who 
that  has  read  his  powerful  appeal  on  the  subject,  can 
wish  to  keep  up  any  distinction  of  this  kind  between 
his  countrymen  and  our  own? 

There  is  yet  another  daas  of  authors  of  which  we  can 
now  boast — of  which  there  was  scarcely  any  example 
in  the  other  ages  of  which  we  have  spoken — ^we  mean 
our  female  writers.  We  are  not  among  those  who 
judge  of  the  works  of  Baillie,  Edgewprth,  Opie, 
Holford,  with  reference  to  their  being  written  by  women : 
—we  try  them  by  their  own  merits :  and,  on  this  ground, 
we  view  them  as  capable  of  shedding  increased  glory 
on  our  time.  We  must  be  allowed — far  as  this  article 
has  stretched — ^to  say  a  few  words  concerning  the  merit 
of  two  of  these  authors— with  one  splendid  exception, 
the  first  female  writers  who  have  ever  appeared. 

Miss  Baillie  has  cramped  her  genius  by  adhering 
to  a  pecuUar  line  of  composition.  Developing  only  one 
passion  in  a  play,  was  an  impracticable  object,  and 
the  endeavour  to  attain  it  has  thrown  an  air  of  oon- 
straii^  over  her  writings.  Still  th^  abound  with- 
passages  of  poetry,  the  merit  of  which,  in  all  ways, 
has  been  scarcely  excelled.  Pathos,  passion,  axtd  sim- 
plicity, are  equally  in  her  command ;  and  she  has  made 
use  of  each  in  turn  with  the  most  powerful  and  successful 
effect.  Count  Basil  and  De  Montfort  must  ever  hold 
a  foremost  rank  in  poetry. 

With  the  name  of  Edgbworth,  most  of  our  child- 
hood's recollections  are  entwined.  From  our  earliest 
remembrance  up  to  the  present  hour,  her  writings  have 
yielded  us  delight.  The  noble  ambition  of  being  useful 
to  her  kind,  has  been  that  which  has  guided  Miss  Bdge- 
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worth's  way;  ami  qever  ambition  iMre  perfMiMy 
accomptisbed.  That  she  has  lad  th?  inexperieaeeci-^ 
ooaftnwd  the  wavering -^redaimed  the  firipff^are 
trutba  to  which  ve  nearly  all  can  b^r  witoesst  whether 
as  children  or  as  men*  To  hev  we  ipdiyidqal^  ^w^t  in 
freat  measure^  our  lit^ry  tai^tee-^tto  hpr  we  ow^ 
serkxis  benefit  pn  nmre  ocpauons  than  we  care  pwUioly 
to  a^ow.  The  direct  ^^^ff^nenf,  alfe,  wUch  we  hn^e 
derived  from  he?  works.is  ppoportion«te  witfi  the  advas? 
tages  of  which  we  have  been  speakings  In  her  writii^ 
Genius  has  been  made  to  minister  to  Virtue-^be  beauttee 
of  literary  composition  have  been  c^msideved  only  a9  the 
means  of  conferring  permanent  and  exalted  benefit. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  more  pfominent 
writers  of  the  present  time ;  but  we  afe  conMious  thiai 
we  have  omitted  many  whose  names  wUl  hereafter  staad 
higb»  but  whose  reputation  i^  yet  too  newly^-fledged  to 
allovf  us  to  profit  by  it  in  the  support  of  our  bypethesja^ 
We  hope  that  we  have  eetitblished  that  hypothesis  in 
the  minds  of  many.  With  9ome»  indeed,  we  beUcfve 
all  we  have  said  was  needless ;  for  w#  receUeot  wbaa 
we  once  brodched  to  a  friend  the  oiHniooL  we  have  aow 
supported,  he  said,  <^  Why  write  op  it?*^it  is  a  mert 
truifm."  Many*  however,  we  know  have  not  tibon^bt 
so :  and  we  trust,  at  least,  tbfrt;  we  shftU  have  led  them 
to  give  some  thought  to  the  distinguished  claims  of  our 
living  writers.  We  are  far  from  putting  them  in  com- 
petition with  all  the  reU  of  English  literature ;  we  say 
only  that  they  are  superior  to  any  one  age.  In  the  whole 
of  this  discussion  we  have  been  cramped  for  want  of 
space,  which  has  prevented  us  from  quoting  proofs  of 
many  of  the  positions  which  may  now  to  some  readers 
appear  the  most  startling.  A  mere  rehearsal,  however, 
of  the  names  of  which  we  have  spoken  in  detail,  will 
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sarve  to  shew  how  pre-eminently  distinguished  is  the 
present  age.  In  poetry  we  have  named  Byron,  Crabbe, 
Campbell,  Moore,  Milman,  Cornwall,  Rogers,  Shelley, 
Hunt,  Maturin,  Baillte,-^to  say  nothing  of  Soott, 
Southey,  Coleridge,  and  Wordsworth.  In  prose,  besides 
the  periodical  works,  we  have  cited  the  Author  of 
Waverley,  JeflSrey,  Stewart,  Alison,  Hazlitt,  Hope, 
Inring  and  £dgeworth.  Where,  we  will  ask,  is  an 
assemblage  like  this  to  be  found  in  any  other  age  !  If 
some  of  the  names  appear  new  and  strange,  take  the 
works  of  these  authors,  and  we  will  fearlessly  put  them  in 
competition  with  even  those  of  the  Shaksperian  era 
itself.  The  genius  of  the  writers  of  those  days  may 
have  been  equal  to  that  of  ours,  but  the  very  condition 
of  the  times  prevented  their  writings  from  equalling 
those  of  the  present  advanced  age.  iiet  any  person 
well  versed  in  English  literature  weigh  well  all  that 
we  have  said,  and  refer  as  he  proceeds,  to  the  authors 
we  mentioned — let  him  free  himself  from  the  bias 
which  his  ear  gives  him  in  favour  of  established  names, 
and  against  those  which  are  new  and  unclassical — for 
to  this  prejudice  we  must  still  recur^let  him,  in  short, 
judge  of  all  writings  on  their  own  merits  on/y— and  we 
have  small  doubt  that  he  will  concur  with  us  in  calling 
tkis  *  The  Augustan  Age  in  England.* 


FAITHFUL  AND  FORSAKEN: 


J  DRAMATIC  SKETCH. 


evstache, 
Meezoh, 


Persons. 
5,  Geeault, 
Oppicees, 
Gbns  d'armeS)  &c. 


AXHABBLLE,  MaROUERITB,  PeASAVTET,  &C. 


SCENES— 7^  Caunlty  near  PaTi$.^:^vemj^g. 
AvEABELLE,  Maeoueeite;  Peasant  GiriSf  Sfc.y  dropping  off 


Am  K  A  BELLE  (taking  Marguerite  by  the  hand,) 
LioBT-hearted  France,  whose  deepest  groans  are  breathed 
To  merry  pipes  and  mirth-resounding  feet. 
When  wilt  thou  learn  to  feel  ?  Oh,  what  a  brow 
Were  this  to  sparkle  in  some  clime  of  laughter 
Where  nothing  withered  saving  guilt  and  grief! 
There  it  were  lovely  as  the  smile  of  seraphs 
Descending  Heaven  to  bring  a  spirit  home- 
But  here  the  paler  the  more  beautiful— 
TTiis  eye  more  wet  with  pity  were  more  bright — 
This  voice  more  tremulous,  most  musical ! 

Marg.   Sweet  Annabelle,  why  dost  thou  weep? 

Anna*  ^  Alas ! 

Has  not  each  day  borne  weeds  and  widowhood 
To  every  hamlet  of  romantic  Seine  ? 
Broke  in  the  midst  the  lively  vintage  song 
And  made  it  end  in  tears  and  lamentation  ? 
O,  we  have  friends  and  brothers! 

Marg,  We  have  lost  none. 

Anna.  We  have  the  more  to  lose.  Those  crimson  streets 
Of  the  dread  city  never  will  be  dry 
Till  every  eye  and  every  throbbing  vein 

Has  paid  its  tributary  drop  Did*st  hear 

lliat  leaden  sound  come  shuddering  thro*  the  air? 
Didst  heiur  it.  Marguerite  ? 


PART  I. 


by  degrees. 
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Marg. 


Too  true  I  heard 


The  ceaseless  voice  of  that  inhuman  engine 
Telling  its  tale  of  death. 


What  spirit,  newly  freed,  floats  on  the  wind 
Which  passes  us  >  This  mom  we  might  have  told 
Each  star  that  formed  the  blessed  constellation 
About  our  hearts — How  may  we  count  them  now  ? 

Marg,   Thy  fancy  is  too  busy.   More  than  this 
I  shared  with  thee  at  first,  but  frequent  horrors 
Have  grown  familiar ;  and  the  worn  in  battle, 
Tho'  he  cad  find  a  sigh  for  those  who  fall, 
Repels  the  fears  for  those  who  may*    E'en  thou 
Hast  not  been  long  a  yellow  leaf  amidst 
The  purple  wreath  of  mingling  gaiety 
Circling  our  rustic  homes.    I 've  seen  thee  dash 
Thy  teiurs  awny,  and  stem  the  very  spirit 
Of  mirth  and  frolic  innocence.   E'en  then 
I 've  seen  thee,  when  ydn  ftttal  sound,  as  now, 
Brought  its  black  mandate  thro'  the  still,  soft  night. 
To  stay  our  steps  and  cast  an  eye  to  Heaven, 
Yield  thy  unclasped  hand  to  him  tHou  lov*st 
And  force  thyself  to  happiness  again. 

Anna,  True — I  have  much  to  mourn. 

Marg,  But  yet,  not  this-^ 

Some  recent  grief  reflects  its  vividness 
Upon  the  fading  colours  of  the  past. 
The  time's  gone  by  thou  should'st  have  been  a  bride. 
And  thou  dost  talk  no  more  of  the  yovng  soldier 
Who  was  so  dear  a  theme. 

Anna.  It  is  because 

A  worthless  maiden's  words  cannot  enrich  him. 

Marg,    Why  art  thou  changed  ? 

Anna.  I  am  too  much  the  same. 

Marg.    And  he  has  proved  unkind  ? 

Anna.  O,  not  unkind ! 

Yet,  if  he  were,  what  right  have  I  to  blame  him? 
I  had  no  claim  upon  his  love — no  more 
Than  the  scorched  pilgrim  on  the  summer  breest ; 


Anna. 


And  canst  thou  guess 
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And  oimM  not  dude  it  wfeen  it  pass'd  away^ 
Sar*  with  my  tears. 

Marg.  And  hath  it  paM'd  away  ? 

Forget  him,  Aosabelle. 

Anna.  The  withered  flower 

Forget  the  dew  that  bathed  its  monuBg  blostom— 
The  orphan'd  heart  forget  its  mother's  breast ! 

Marg.   Then  will  I  lose  thy  love  and  tell  thee  all. 

Anna,    Hold,  I  beseech  thee.  Marguerite,  if  aught 
Thou'd'st  speak  disparagingly  of  Eustache — 
He  never  spoke  so  of  his  enemies. 

Marg.    But  does  so  by  his  friends.   It  is  not  just 
To  let  thee  mocm  for  what  thou  shouldst  despise. 
Thou  dost  remember  the  chateau  hard  by 
Whose  airy  pillars  from  their  spiry  knoll 
Cleaved  as  we  fancied  the  red  streaky  sun-set 
Into  square  furnaces  of  flame  ?  We  sat 
Amidst  the  amphitheatre  of  vineyards, 
Which,  twining  in  their  playful  laiury. 
Leaped  up  to  screen  Uie  low  plebeian  world 
From'its  white  walls  and  ruby^studded  windows. 
O,  what  soft  words  then  mingled  with  thy  soul, 
Like  breath  of  roses  with  the  breexe  about  us ! 
What  joy  and  fondness  danced  in  his  dark  eye 
As  if  they  had  been  conjured  into  life 
By  the  more  chastened  gladness  in  thine  own ! 
1  gazed  apart  upon  the  happiest  pair 
That  ever  sigh'd  the  twilight  hour  away. 

Anna.    Talk  on — the  memory  of  departed  bUss 
Is  the  most  dear^of  sorrows. 

Marg,  I  employed 

My  solitude  in  watching  your  lips  move 
And  giving  meaning  to  each  gentle  gesture. 
I  thought  you  playfully  described  some  fair  . 
And  wealthier  mcud  to  his  reluctant  ear ; 
Made  her  th^  mistress  of  that  sweet  chateau 
And  vineyard  wilderness,  then  crown'd  her  worth 
With  love  for  him,  almost  as  true  as  thine. 

Anna.    I  then  could  jest  with  him. 
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Marg.  He  loolc*d  reproachfiiliy; 

Press'd  your  soft  cheek  to  his,  and  fondly  pointiBg 
Towards  the  little  star  which  shone  so  sweetly 
Directly  o'er  your  faoneysuckled  cottage, 
Seem'd  as  he  swore  bis  happiness  and  fate 
Were  ruled  by  that  and  thee. 

Anna.  Well,  Marguerite — 

My  tears  prove  how  I  listen. 

Marg.  I  have  done. 

There  is  a  mistress  of  that  tempting  home. 
And  the  fair  star  that  goyems  thy  Eustache 
Hath  passed  into  another  sphere. 

Anna.  There  may  it  shine. 

More  constantly,  and  beauteous  Matbilde 
Prove  worthy  as  she's  fortunate  and  lovely ! 

Marg.   Speak  you  so  fondly  of  her? 

Anna.  And  why  not? 

I  loved  her  ere  I  did  suspect  the  tale 
Of  which  you  deem'd  me  ignorant ;  and  now 
HU  love  assures  me  that  I  judged  her  well. 

Marg.    Sweet  Annabelle,  if  she  deserved  your  praise 
She  would  not  steal  away  your  early  hopes. 
Could  you  be  happy  in  the  smiles  of  falsehood  ? 
Receive  the  sighs  of  a  cold,  truant,  heart, 
Whilst  every  one  was  wafdng  the  faint  life 
From  innocence  that  pined  in  virgin  faith  ? 
O,  no !  Be  sure  what  he  hath  basely  won 
Will  be  as  basely  lost 

AnncL  Look— look — he  comes ! 

Marg.  How  different  from  the  manly  honesty 
Which  bore  him  up  like  the  young,  stately  palm, 
Whose  conscious  strength  defied  the  elemente ! 
O,  guilt  and  shame  have  crush'd  him  like  a  worm. 
And  riv^^tted  his  once  bold  eye  to  the  dost ! 

Anna.  Leave  me,  I  pray  you — I  would  wish  him  happy. 
Show  I  resent  not — pardon  him,  and  say 
Farewell — much,  much  that  shakes  me  to  pronoonce 
And  him  no  jot  to  hear — nay,  weep  not  for  me, 
It  is  an  office  I  cm  do  myself. 
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Yooog  foaU  aad  did  I  Uame  thee  for  not  feelini^ 
Rffi»«me  thy  smifet  and  never  know  the  pang 

To  be  forsaken ! 

AVVABBLLE,  EvSTACHK. 

Anma.  Welcome,  dear  Enatacfae ! 
We  have  been  strange  of  late. 

Ems,  I  have  deserved 

Reproadi,  and  hsve  fear*d  to  meet  it,  Aanabelle. 

Anna.  Reproadi  from  me!  O,  never! 

Ems.  Then  yo«  cease 

To  love  ? 

Anna.   It  is  a  oMeless  question — Fear  aot, 
I  can  be  constant  and  ask  no  return. 

Ems.  I  am  a  wretdi  whom  you  should  scorn,  not  love. 
And  scarce  hare  virtue  to  declare  my  vHeoess. 

Anna.  Needs  there  excuse  to  me  for  choosing  her 
Whom  you  love  best  f   Did  I  not  always  pray 
That  no  devotion  to  a  hasty  promise 
Should  be  as  fatal  to  yourself  as  want 
Of  worth  to  me  i — Indeed,  most  dear  Eufttache, 
I  shall  be  happier  to  see  you  happy 
With  her  you  love,  than  wretched  with  myself. 

Eus.  Fame  then  hath  spared  me  the  hard  task  of  speaking 
My  own  disgrace.   What  shall  I  say,  thou  dear  one  ? 
(For  dear  thou  art,  tho'  I  am  false  to  thee) 
Entreat  thee  to  forget  ^  I  who  besought 
Thy  love  so  long— and  bade  thee  swear,  and  told  thee 
What  years  of  paradise  each  broken  vow, 
like  a  loos'd  fiend,  drove  withermg  from  thy  hopes? 
And  shall  I  urge  thee  to  recerve  some  other. 
Who  more  deserves  thee,  to  thy  wounded  bosom  ? 
I  who  so  often  sigh'd  upon  that  dtar 
My  shadowy  jealousy  ?   My  causeless  dreams 
Of  where  thou  migkfst  have  lavish'd  thy  youag  tenderness 
Had  we  ne'er  met?   I  who  did  fear  to  die 
Lest  I  should  leave  my  sacred  place  to  one 
Who  might  more  dearly  fill  it. 

Anna.  O,  hush,  hush  1 

Tho*  I  must  love  to  hear  of  other  timed 
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I  would  not  buy  the  pleasure  at  thy  pain. 

Why  should'st  thou  look  back?  Thoa  who  bast  so  much 

Of  joy  before  thee? 

Eus,  Joy  for  me  ? — in  what  ? 

In  constant  fears  that  those  in  whom  I  trust 
Will  leave  me  to  the  loneliness  of  those 
Who  trusted  me?   Is  there  a  spot  on  earth, 
A  hue  in  Heaven,  whidi  bath  not  somethmg  in  it 
Which  we  have  dwelt  upon  together?  Something 
To  frown  remembrance,  penitence,  inquietude  ? 
Is  there  a  virtue  bloommg  in  this  world 
Which  will  not  show  thee  in  thy  m«sk  forgiveness  ? 
Is  there  a  crime  which  will  not  make  me  shrink 
By  claiming  kindr^  with  the  one 'gainst  ^Aee? 
Is  there  a  beauty,  bright  above  the  rest, 
Which  will  not  tell  me  she  whom  I  deserted  • 
Possessed  it  in  a  blush  more  paramount? 
Oh,  Annabelle !  I  came  to  thee  with  tremblii^. 
But  still  prepared  and  anxious  for  reproach ; 
Not  to  be  cursed  with  pardon. 

Anna.  Must  I  not 

Remain  your  friend  ? — ^This  morn  while  yet  the  sun 
Dwelt  with  a  crimson  mist  upon  our  vineyard. 
And  purple  clouds,  like  happy  lovers,  stole 
With  smiles  and  tears  into  each  other's  bosom, 
I  threw  my  lattice  wide  to  drink  the  stream 
Of  liquid  odours  rolling  from  the  south, 
And  then  came  mix'd  with  it  a  marriage  song 
Whose  distant  melody  did  seem  to  dance 
Upon  a  hundred  lips  of  youthful  revelry. 
And  bellSf  and  flageolets,  and  all  die  sounds 
Befitting  happiness  and  summer  sunshine. 
Twas  a  strange  thing  to  weep  at,  yet  I  wept — 
I  know  not  why-^-Some  weep  for  grief  and  some 
For  joy — but  I  for  neither,  or  for  both 
Mix*d  in  a  feeling  more  belov'd  than  either 
Which  weigh*d  my  heart  down  like  a  drooping  bough 
Overloaded  with  its  luxury  of  roses. 
And  then— and  then — ^The  thoughts  of  silly  maids 
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Run  wilder  than  these  roving  vines-^I  fottnd 
My  hands  were  clasped  together,  and  fny  spirit 
Stole  fttxn  my  eyes  with  a  dim  sense  of  prayer 
Which  had  no  words.   I  begged  a  gentle  forttiae 
Upon  ^  ne#!y  wedded— Prayed  I  not 
For  thte,  Bustache? 

Eits,  I  thought  I  had  no  ttore 

To  tell  thee. 

Anna.       Nor  thou  hast,  Eostache;  Til  guess  it. 
I  know  not— T— I  shall  speik  presently. 
I  pray  yxra  think  not  that  f  grieve  thou  'rt  happy ; 
For  e'en  the  victim  that  courts  immolatit^n 
To  win  the  garden  blooming  with  bright  stai*s 
Will  writhe  beneath  the  blow  that  sends  it  thMier. 

Eu8.  Oh,  if  thou  meet'st  the  life  that's  due  to  thee 
How  oft  thoult  drop  a  pitying  tear  for  him 
Who  madly  did  desert  his  share  of  it. 

Anna,  Not  madly — no.    Be  cheerful,  dear  Eustache — 
I  shall  do  well  enough — I  must  love  still, 
For  that  is  life,  and  that  thy  bride  will  spare  me, 
But  here  is  that  which  I  have  worn  for  years ; 
Smiled  with,  and  wept  with,  and  almost  believed 
It  understood  me.    Oh,  if  it  did  so, 
And  could  but  speak,  I  would  enjoin  it  tell  thee 
Whene'er  a  truer  heart  did  beat  against  it. 
Take  it — it  is  Mathilde's — ^but  do  not  think 
I  yield  it  up  in  anger  or  in  pride — 
No,  deat  Ekistache — no  more  than  dwells  within 
The  fond  kiss  jgiven  with  it  then  and  now. 

Eu8,  The  first  dear  present  of  accepted  love  ! 
O,  hide  it— stamp  on  it— let  it  be  dust— 
For  such  I  made  the  lineaments  of  one 
More  faithful,  and,  like  thee,  forsaken. 

Anna,  Ah! 
The  fierce  Merzon !  M athilde^s  deserted  loiier ! 
I  have  a  chill  foreboding— he  hath  ne'er 
Enjoyed  the  bliss  of  pardoning  an  injury. 
And  has  a  heart  that  would  not  shrink  from  blood 
Tho'  'twere  his  father's. 

Eu$.  He  is  freely  welcome 
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To  every  in^  of  mine,  for  I  do  long 
For  some  dire,  speedy,  Tengeance  to  o'ertake  me. 
Hiou  ne'er  wilt  know  the  shuddering  of  that  pause 
When  guilt  awaits  its  meed. 

Anna.  "        What  men  are  these  ? 

Bug.    A  troop  of  minions  from  the  city  bandits. 
Reeking  from  carnage  and  in  search  of  fresh. 

Anna.  O,  wherefore  should  th'  unhallowed  miscreants 
Bring  here  their  death-denouncing  steps?  Eustache, 
Thou^st  shown  too  oft  thy  manly  indignation 
Against  the  murderers— thou  hast  crossed  their  path 
With  speech  and  sword  till  thou  hast  roused  their  hate — 
Ah  me !  thy  virtue  was  enough  for  that ! 
Indeed  thou  must  not  meet  them. 

Eus.  Nor  avoid — 

I  scorned  the  wretches  when  my  life  was  precious* 
1  have  less  need  to  fly  them  now. 

Anhabklle,  Eustache,  Geraul'tt  Officer, 

AHD  GeKS'  D'ArMES. 

Oer.  Eustache, 
Thy  hand — ^we  once  were  comrades. 

J^.  C  turning  from  him,  J  Once. 
Officer.   Thou  hast  some  friends,  Eustache,  who  see 
with  pity 

Tliy  daily  horror  at  these  grievous  times, 

Some  who  would  spare  thee  more  continuance  of  it. 

Eus.  Tis  kind  indeed ;  and,  for  die  courtesy, 
ril  pray  for  them  and  thee  that  ye  may  find 
The  good  ye  give,  and  that  right  speedily 
Come,  Sir,  unfold. 

Oer.  Thou'rt  summoned  to  thy  trial. 

Eus*  (aside.)  Most  rapid  payment !  fatal,  but  most  just ! 
My  mind  is  too  straight-forward  to  love  forms, 
Death  cannot  come  more  welcome  than  to  him 
That's  out  (S  love  with  life.   Tour  mock  tribunal 
Will  never  hear  me  plead  to  it,  nor  revel 
In  the  sweet  pastime  of  denying  mercy 
To  suppliant  Eustache ;  therefore,  at  once, 
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Beseech  ye  feed  yoar  longing  to  behold 

The  blood  that  spurns  ye.  (To  AnnabeUe)  Mute,  thou 

^thful  one!  ' 
Thoult  not  be  so  where  thy  fond  voice  can  aid  me.. 
On,  Sir— I  am  as  ready  to  be  led 
As  thou  to  lead  me. 

Oer.  Now,  by  heaven,  young  soldier, 

Thou'st  made  me  hate  my  office.   I  have  heard 
The  howling  of  a  thousand  recreants 
Unmoved,  but  tamely  to  destroy  the  brave 
Is  the  worst  blot  on  bravery. 

Anna,  (rushing  to  him.)       Bless  thee,  bless  thee ! 
Thou  wilt  return,  and  take,  instead  of  blood. 
All  good  men's  prayers  for  ever  ? 

Ger,  Would  I  could —  , 

But  see,  (pointing  to  his  attendants.)  'tis  past  my  power  to 

befriend  him, 
A  word  would  make  me  partner  in  his  fate, 

Anna.  Art  thou  not  human  ? 

Officer  ^advancing  to  Eustache.)  We  delay  too  long. 

Anna,  {flinging  one  arm  round  Eustache  and  opposing 
with  the  other.) 
Stand  off!  who  dares  to  place  a  villain's  hand 
Upon  Eustache?  I  can  be  proud  as  humble. 
And  will  not  sue  to  these  for  e'en  thy  life — 
Do  ye  not  hear !  lead  on ! 

Bus.  And  so  farewell ! 

Anna.  Leave  thee !  /  leave  thee !  Let  Mathilde  enjoy 
Thy  sunshine — in  the  storm  thou'rt  mine  again  I 

Officer^  (placing  his  hand  upon  her)  We  must  divide  ye. 

Eus.  Hold,  (to  Qerault.)  Thou'rt  less  a  wretch 
Lead  herewith  kindness  hom^,  she's  young  in  sorrow. 
And  never  learnt  hard  usage  till  I  Uught  her. 
Farewell,  farewell !  [Exit  with  the  rest. 

Anna.   {falUng  into  the  arms  qf  Oeratdt,) 
Now  thou  art  false  indeed! 


PART  11. 
SCENE.— 3fon6iiar<re. 

AnkabellB)  Gbrault. 

Ger.    Rest— rest,  poor  maid. 

Anna.  Tis  all  one  world  of  black, 

No  hill,  no  tower  fVom  its  vapoury  bed 
Leaps  up  to  mark  the  bounds  of  earth  and  Heaven. 
The  stars  too  glide  and  glimmer  underneath  us 
like  those  above.    Where  are  we,  gentle  guide? 

Oer.    Those  lights  are  burning  in  the  sleepless  city. 
This  height  thou'st  trod  with  happier  feet  ere  now — 
Bewildered  girl,  dost  thou  forget  Montmartre? 

Anna.    O,  thou  dost  well  remind  me  !  for  this  scene 
Is  known  as  lov'd,  and  that  is  truly.  Here 
Each  summer  eve  I  parted  with  Eustachc 
And  first  did  learn  to  weep. 

Ger.  And  here,  as  then, 

I M  have  thee  turn  towards  thy  innocent  home 
And  learn  to  smile  again. 

Anna.  To  smile !  on  whom? 

Thou  madest  a  promise  and  an  oath.  O  think 
How  base  is  he  who  cheats  the  broken-hearted  ! 

Oer.    Mistrust  me  not    I  griev6  but  will  be  faithful. 

Anna.  So  shalt  thou  gain  a  blessing  which  thou'lt  count 
Amongst  the  sun>beams  of  a  stormy  life. 
A  scattered  plank  to  save  thee  from  despair 
When  seas  of  blood  would  overwhelm  thy  death-bed. 

Oer.  Yet,  'tis  a  fearful  place  thou'd'st  have  me  show  thee. 

Anna.  And  fearful  is  my  need.  Thou  Vt  wavering  still ; 
Thine  oath!  remember! 

Oer,  I  suspect  thy  purpose 

Is  something  desperate.    At  thy  feet,  sweet  maid, 
I  do  beseech  thy  pity  on  thyself. 

Anna.    Came  I  not  here  in  pity  of  myself? 
Here  lies  our  downward  path.    I  do  believe 
That  thou  wert  made  for  tenderness  and  virtue 
And  walk'd  in  crime  by  accident.  Alas! 
I  caa  but  pay  thy  labour  with  my  thanks. 
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A  Prison. 

EUSTACIIE  AKD  QuARD. 

Eus.    The  hours  pass  slowly — tell  me,  if  you  will. 
How  near  my  last  approaches. 

Guard.  It  is  midnight 

Already. 

Bus.  The  last  minute  that  was  granted 

To  my  desire,  and  yet  Mathilde  not  here  ! 
I  did  entreat  a  swifter  messenger. 

Guard.    Perhaps  the  maid  is  wise,  and  better  loves 
To  meet  new  friends  than  say  farewell  to  old. 

Eu8.    And  wilt  thou  jeer  the  dying?  If  thy  soul 
Were  not  too  crusted  in  with  blood  and  murder 
I  could  relate  enough  to  make  it  human. 

Guard*    So  every  one  of  you  believes  his  fate 
The  hardest ;  and,  for  partings  and  last  wills 
And  whatsoe'er  comes  readiest,  implores 
Fresh  work  for  the  tribunal's  ministers 
To  wait  and  watch  till  he  hath  heart  to  die. 

Eks.    Was  it  for  dread  of  de^th  I  ask'd  to  live  ? 
Thou  slanderer !  What  if  the  same  wild  day 
Beheld  thee  wreathed  in  blushing  bridal  fetters, 
Then  saw  them  sudden  chang'd  to  links  of  iron, 
And  these  so  soon  to  yield  their  victim  up 
To  bondage  in  a  blood-bed appled  shroud? 
Wonld*st  thou  not  long  for  some  fond,  faithful  ear 
To  listen  while  thou  said'st    These  things  arc  strange !" 

Guard,   But  still  this  wonderer  comes  not. 

Eus.  Poor  Mathilde ! 

Wedded  and  widow'd  in  a  day,  thy  spirit 
Hath  too  much  woman  in  it  not  to  sink  ; 
Thou  canst  not  come.    Tet  she  whom  I  forsook 
Was  firm  and  fond  enough  to  sh^re  my  dungeon ! 
— I  heard  a  knocking ! 

Guard.  -  Twas  the  workman's  hammer 

Joining  the  sledge  that  bears  thee  to  thy  doom : 
Thou  art  more  honourM  than  the  herd  of  culprits. 

Eus.  (in  deep  thought)  I  tempted  thee  to  ftilsehood- 
Can  it  be 
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Thou  wert  too  apt  a  pupil  ?  Fie !  'tis  savage 

To  doubt  thy  truth  ere  yet  the  virgin  blush 

Hath  left  thy  cheek.   Thou  wilt  be  here,— A  cry  !— 

Otiard.    It  is  the  rabble  crowding  round  the  portal 
To  see  thee  pass.   The  guard  is  turning  out. 

Eus.  My  heart  beats  strangely  lest  she  should  not  come !  ^ 

Ouard.    Why,  thou  dost  sfiake ! 

Eus,    No  matter,  say  'tis  fear ; 
And  tho*  thou  liest  I  will  not  tell  thee  so— 
My  mind's  too  busy  to  care  what  thou  think'st, — 

[relapnng* 

I  cannot  die  till  I  have  heard  thee  swear 
Eternal  hatred  of  the  foe  whose  hand 
In  secret  malice  writes  me  down  for  carnage  ; 
I  cannot  die  till  I  have  bade  thee  love 
The  poor — poor,  injured  Annabelle.    {knocking,)  IhovL 
heard*st? 

It  is  a  knocking,  and  now  death  is  over 
And  I 'm  b  Heaven.    My  wife  !  Mathilde  1 

[The  door  opens  and  Merzon  enters. 
Merzon! 

Mer.   Thou  sent'st  a  message  to  Mathilde,  Eustache. 

Eus.    And  did  she  fix  on  thee  to  bring  the  answer? 

Mer.   Did  she  not  well  to  choose  so  dear  a  friend  ? 
I  have  been  comforting  the  wedded  maid, 
And  come  to  say  how  well  she  is  resigned 
To  give  thee  to  a  better  world. 

Eus,  Thou  comfort  her  ? 

The  loathed,  the  spum'd  Merzon,  whom.  Heaven  judge  me, 
I  pitied  for  the  distance  I  did  fling  him ! 

Mer.  Thou  wert  indeed  almost  victorious; 
Therefore  'twas  needful  to  remove  thee  quickly. 

Eus,   And  wilt  thou  boast  thou  wert  not  bravo  enough 
To  meet  me  with  an  equal  manliness  ? 

Mer.   Were  the  wrong  ecj^al,  so  were  our  contention ; 
We  do  not  yield  the  robber  stab  for  stab- 
List,  for  thy  time  is  brief.    Thou  didst  believe 
That  thou  wert  wed  to  never-dying  faith 
Which  shadow-like  would  follow  all  thy  fortunes. 
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With  equal  steps — presuniptnoiit  opirant ! 
What  claim  had* tt  thou  to  excetleoce  so  far 
AboTe  die  reach  of  more  desenring  men  ? 
Thy  trath  to  her  to  whom  thoa  first  wert  plighted  ? 
What  hope  ?  thy  bride's  tried  constancy  to  meT 

thou  shalt  say  that  I  have  read  her  well. 
Who  call  her  weak,  and  frail,  and  wavering 
As  thou  thyself. 

Eu$.  Thou  shameless  and  despised ! 

If  snch  the  prize,  why  has  the  loss  of  it 
Thns  driven  thee  to  damn  thyself? 

Mer.  IVas  said 

I  loved  the  maid — ^'twas  tme — I  loved  her  beauty. 
Twas  said  she  had  discarded  me  for  thee ; 
And  this  was  true.   Now  tell  when  jnince  or  peer 
Hath  laid  his  hand  on  ought  that  pleased  the  will 
Or  deck'd  the  honour  of  Merzon,  and  lived? 
What  more  ?  I  passed  into  the  revel  throng 
And  sate  me  by  the  mistress  of  the  feast. 
Some  marvelled  that  thy  absence  should  so  far 
Belie  thy  promise,  some  that  thy  plaCe  was  filled 
By  me;  the  whilst  the  bride  spoke  tremblingly 
To  bid  me  welcome  to  the  weddmg  cheer. 

Eus.   She  spoke  thee  fair  lest  thou  should'st  shed  her 
blood. 

Mer,   The  time  went  by—the  pausing  mirth  revived, 
And  all  believed  I  came  in  friendliness 
To  banish  idle  fears  of  my  revenge ; 
While,  midst  the  busy  sounds  of  lute  and  song, 
I  told  my  grief  and  woke  a  soft  remorse 
In  her  who  listened. 

Eus.  And  who  listened  only 

For  a  defender  from  thy  cursed  tongue. 

Mer.  She  sigh'd  and  wept — She  knew  not  half  my  love, 
She  had  been  rash ;  yet,  since  the  deed  waf  done. 
We  must  henceforth  meet  only  in  our  prayers." 
At  length  comes  one  with  ghastly  face  to  tell 
The  dire  mischance  which  had  befellen  the  bridegroom ; 
And  there  were  wonder  and  becommg  wo, 
And  tears  in  some,  and  prophecies  repeated. 
Vol,  I.  Part  II.  S 
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Which  beldame*  muttered  whUst  the  priest  was  joimng  ye. 

How  two  ftdse-hcMTted'  aever  oould  be  blest^ 

And  sudden  wrath  would  follow  ye.   What  dien  ? 

The  scared  Mathilde  sobbed  loudly  with  affright 

And  disappointment  of  her  marriage  hopes* 

Whilst  I  renewed  the  ofer  of  my  lore. 

And  kind  forgetfohiess  of  all  the  pilst 

Eus.   Ay,  and  she  spumed  thee. 

Mef.  No,  she  was  too  thankful. 

Eu8.   Of  my  good  guard,  be  blest  and  lodse  my  chains 
One  instant  whilst  I  . tear  this  liar  piecemeal. 

Mer.   Alas,  poor  youth,  thou  hast  not  strength  enough 
To  carry  thine  own  weight !  I  will  have  done. 
A  season  pass'd  in  pitiful  remembrance 
And  decent  weeds  slMdl  &ilhfuUy  be  paid  thee ; 
Nor  will  I  chide  her  if,  in  after  times. 
She  drops  a  waiidering  tear  upon  thy  tomb, 
Or  lulls  me  widi  the  strain  you  taught  her. 

Eus,  O,  this  villain  ! 

He  hath  destroyed  her  or  she  had  been  here 
To  scare  him  back  to  hell ! 

Afer.  She  is  come  here 

To  witness  what  I  speak.    Here  is  the  ring 
Which  iAade  ye  one.    She  drew  it  from  her  finger 
With  horror  lest  some  unimagined  judgment 
Should  fall  upon  the  wearer ;  and  returns  it 
By  me,  with  prayers  that  thou  wilt  die  repentant 

[To  hmtelf,  a6  he  waiks  slowly  out^  looking 
ttoadily  back  tipon  Eustache. 
Ay!  doth  he  writhe !  he  made  me  live  in  torment 
And  thus  in  torment  will  I  have  Atm  die, 

Eus.  (cla$ping  his  hands.)  Be  merciful,  and  teach  me 
ere  I  die 

That  this  bad  man  doth  wrong  her ! 

Quatd,  Comct  prepare. 

Eus.   Not  yet — ^not  yet 

Quard.  We  have  delay'd  too  long. 

I  do  endanger  my  own  safety. 

Eus.  Oh! 
If  thou  dost  die  for  sparing  me  one  moment 
Thy  sins  will  be  forgiven  thee ! 


I  pity  thee  but  hwHt  m  pdvtr  to  4piVCb 

(kMt  weep. 
I  am  afraid  t0  4m* 

OumL  Tttttt  haU  been  braye. 

Go  nobly  to  thy  deaA. 

.  Andjoljwill, 
Let  me  bat  know  my  wife  ia  innocent 
My  blood  shall  g^sh  With  laughter  ftom  my  veins  ( 

EusTAHCE,  Guard,  Oeks  d*arme. 
Eus.   Now,  now,  qiy  me$seoger,  let  loose  thy  words 
like  Qoe  that's  pleacting  ibr  bis  Kfe,   Thoa  aaw'Qt 
Mathilde. 

6en$  4r4fme*  And  did  thy  message^ 
J$W.  And  the  answer? 

Oens  d'Arme.   The  lady  wept  and  said  a  friend  would 
bring  it. 

[JSustachedasbei  hmseff  upon  the  ground. 
I  Ve  seen  Eustaobe  stand  boldly  in  the  battle. 
Guard.   Would  he  had  died  ih^re !  it  hath  wrung  my 
heart 

To  look  upon  his  allgui^h.   His  acjDuser 

Was  here  but  now  to  crash  him  with  the,  news 

Of  his  young,  bride's  unworthiness.   I  WQu)d 

Have  stabbed  the  wi:e]M^^fent.  dared  not  for  his  power. 

Oent  dArme.   His  case  is  hard— 'tweie  bait  to  free 
him  quickly. 
C(mie,  rouse  him. 

Xhiord.  Now  for  pity  do  *t  thyaeU; 

I 'm  only  fit  for.  common  cruelties. 

Om  d^ArvM.  Why,  man,  he  hath  a  comrade  in  his 
death 

Would  more,  thee  moce-*<4t  delicate  young  boy 

And  lovely  as  a  maiden.  I  look'd  on 

The  whilst  he  stood  before  our  dread  trtbunal. 

And  when  maturer  victims  groaned  and  wept* 

tlis  eheeh;  seem'd^pale  yfyik  sonrow  m^mtiiiui  foan 

He  heard  hi«  aeniiabwMMdi^ft  imiia^mld 

No  mercy  aawirkwirt^iwfap^^         : ' 
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In  tbesttfteemaitwidi  Eailadie.  Becomes, 
I  coold  not  hem  a  tking  ea  beantifid. 

Guard,  Who  ketk  deooneed  him? 

OensdTArme.  None  tiiet  I  oonld  hear ; 

I  saw  him  pressing  Arc*  the  crowd  to  jom 
A  string  of  criminab  who  stood  for  seMence, 
And  there,  in  spite  of  one  who  stmre  to  hold  him 
With  tears  and  piayefa,  he  gam'd  what  seem'd  his  wish. 

The  Abotb.   Akkabelle  {as  a  peasant  toy.) 
Gbrault,  Guards,  &c. 

Ammt.  {RitMng  to  Enstaciep  bends  over  him  and  ^feake 
tf»  aemppresiedUme^ 
Thon'rt  mine  at  last  S-— our  blood  will  now  be  wedded 
In  a  sweet  stream,  sacred  to  fatithf ol  lore ! 

[ThedeaOk^toaM. 

Eus.  (springing  iq>.)  Matfailde,  Mathilda!  are  there  so 
many  here 
And  thou  away  ? 

Oer.  Be  patient,  good  Eastache; 

If  she  forgets  thee  thou  art  stiU  belored 
As  never  man  hath  been. 

Eus,  I  bear  thee  not ! 

I  cannot  for  the  beating  of  my  heart; 
He  said  he  was  to  marry  her  !  my  wife ! 
O,  no,  no,  no !  which  of  you  all  will  gain 
The  blessmg  of  a  dying  man,  and  say 
Tluitshe  is  dead? 

[He  sinks  overpowered  upon  the  bosom  of  A  nnabeile, 

Anna.  He  hath  forgotten 

-Em.   Why  do  we  stoy  ?  on,  on,  sweet  friends,  to  death 
For  I  am  braver  than  the  reekmg  Mars, 
And  scent  my  own  blood  with  a  raven*s  longing ! 
Oh!  give  me  comfort  with  the  keen,  cold  knife 
Ere  the  hot  tide  borsts  into  scorching  flame 
And  withers  me  to  death !— Pale  Annabelle, 
Was  it  fer  this  1  Uandied  thy  blooming  cheek? 
Come  hither  oncof  yon— >I  have  a. word 
Of  special  tnisi(«sAimaMfa).  There  is  a  fvMie  girl 
Who  ha&      feiAM  lo  flie  ainee  the  day 
When  first  her  eyalMkU  tareMdbfalinsas. 


SocoeedUng  yetrk  bestowed  their  tribvte  greeet 

And  with  each  gfMe,kaeemd  iacreamg  foadneta; 

Till  radiant  womanhood  had  made  her/perfect. 

Well  then,  I  snatched  the  prize,  and  with  a  soul 

Tumultoons  in  its  passicmate  gratitade 

Knelt  dowB  and  shnddered  my  wild  thanks  to  Heaven? 

Fool,  fiool  and  Tiliain !  She  was  oon^what  mote 

Ckwld  such  an  idiot  wish  fori  i  Ibrsook  her^ 

Forgot  at  once  her  tenderness  and  tears, 

And  married  with  anothen   O,  good  yo«ith, 

Teach  me  some  dying  message  to  this  maid 

Of  fitting  sorrow  and  reviving  love ; 

For  I  am  bow'd  with  humbleness  and  have 

No  power  to  instruct  thee. 

Anna,  Shall  I  say 

Thou  has  resumed  thy  faith? 
Eus.  She  will  not  trust  tliee. 

Say,  if  thou  canst,  all  that  a  dying  man 

Can  feel  when  those  he  cherished  have  proved  false, 

Those  he  deserted  true. 
Anna.  Thy  Annabelle 

Believes  and  is  most  blest  I  now  we  will  go 

In  triumph  to  our  bridal's  crimson  altar, 

And  with  commingling  spirits  gaxe  upon 

Our  nuptial  moon  jn  Paradise* 
*  Ger.  Tis  true 

This  faithful  maid  is  come  to  die  with  thee. 
Eus.    Hold,  let  me  breathe,  my  Annabelle  ?  to  die  ? 

To  die  with  me  ?  O,  pity  me,  ye  Heavens ! 

Anna.    It  is  in  vain ;  thou  canst  not  leave  me  now, 

Tho'  thou  unkindly  should*st  desire  it  Know 

Yon  grave  tribunal,  gentler  than  Eustache, 

Did  hear  my  prayers,  and  framed  a  crime  for  me 

Vfhich  I  confessed,  more  gladly  than  my  love 

When  first  you  ask'd  it  {to  Gerault).  Take  my  latest  thanks. 

At  morn  s^k  out  the  youthful  Marguerite 

And  tell  my  story,  with  this  fond  addition: 

1  left  no  dearer  friend  than  her  and  thee. 

Thy  hand,  most  dear  Eustache. 

£ws.       *" '    Almighty  Heaven^ 


vjLninnTL  Am'  forsaken. 


Requite  my  guilt  less  terribly !   Tis  just 
I  suffer,  but  is  death  too  little  ?  Must  I 
Know  the  last  eye  that  would  have  wept  my  fall 
Closes  untimely  with  my  own  ?  The  ?oice 
Which  vainly  strove  to  counsel  me  to  virtue 
•Is  powerless  to  utter  one  lament? 
O,  mercy,  mercy !  let  not  one!  so  soft 
Inflict  a  pang  so  subtle ! 

Anna.  ThouHt  forgive  me. 

My  heart  betrayed,  or  I  had  died  with  thee 
An  unknown  partner. 

Eus.  Mercy !  yet,  no  mercy? 

O,  that  white  brow,  and  those  sv^t  raven  braids 
Which  have  reposed  upon  my  heart  so  oft 
A  moment  henoe,  and  where  will  they  repose? 
Where,  where  that  delicate,  detoted  form 
Which  the  vile  mob  shall  stand  to  gaze  upon 
And  wonder  what  die  foatures  might  have  been  ? 
Tis  the  last  time  that  mortal  lips  shall  toudi  Uiem. 

[Cfaycwy  her  xnolentfy. 

Anna,  (the  deaik  hdl  toUing.) 
Hark  to  that  sound  !  it  is  our  marriage  peal ! 

Ehs.    Sweet  Annabelle ! 

Anna.  Come,  come,  the  choir  is  waiting 

To  sing  us  into  paradise ! 

Eut.  0,God! 

[fVy  go  cmt  htnd  in  kandtfoBowed     ike  rtU. 


ON  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  ELOQUENCE. 

To  give  a  definition  of  Eloquence  is  an  easy  matter ; 
to  explain  in  what  it  really  consists  is  alnMst  a  hope- 
less endeavour.  As  we  can  jodge  of  it  only  by  its  con* 
sequences,  its  efiects  are  better  understood  thlan  their 
cause.  But  this  Is  a  condition  not  peculiar  to  doquenoe ; 
it  is  the  conumm  Cate  of  whatever  acts  on  the  passioos. 
They  give  their  colouring  to  all  the  surrounding  objects. 
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The  power  of  pletuiing  us  depends  almost  wboUy  on  omr 
disposition  to  be  pleased. 

Theate  is  nothing  it  might  be  thonghft,  about  wlddi  the 
vfofld  is  so  well  agreed,  nothing  which  comes  so  mncfa 
home  to  everr  man's  bosom  as  tlK  feeling  of  BeautjF. 
Its  infiMnee  is  every  where  perceived,  to  effects  an- 
among  all  nations  the  same :  all  describe  them  in  nearly 
the  same  terms.  Yet  to  differeiit  minds  it  seems  the 
same  expressions  convey  very  diflftrent  ideas.  Every 
author  who  has  treated  the  subject  has  ascribed  to  dtf« 
£erentcau8es  tbe  pleasure  derived  from  its  cootemplatioa^ 
One  has. made  it  consist  entirely  in  utility:  anotiier 
thought  he  had  discovered  its*  principle  in  the  waving 
line.  Each  succeeding  writer  has  sh^wn  how  IttUIr 
foundation  there  was  for  his  predecessor's  fancy,  and 
has,  in  bis  turn,  set  up  a  new  theory,  which  bas  as  cer« 
talnly  been  destroyed  by  those  who  have  come  after 
him.  Though  all  are  agreed  as  to  the  existemsb  ^ 
beauty,  though  all  are  equally  sensible  of  its  effiscts,  aikl 
In  jMractlce  come  to  the  same  conclusions,  yet  the  dhii» 
]tute  as  to  its  nature  seems  in  no  way  of  being  brought 
to  a  termination. 

It  is  Indeed  but  an  idle  employment  of  time  and  I'eason 
to  consider  abstractedly  what  ^stfei  only  in  its  relatkm 
to  other  objects.  Here  the  principle  of  £be  BerUeystti 
philosophy  seems  to  be  true.  The  seat  of  b^ty  may 
in  one  seDse  be  said  to  be  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  As 
it  has  nd  taliie  but  what  it  derives  ftom  th6  opfttionof 
others,  it  eeases  to  be  beauty  so  soon  as  it  no  ktftgi^ 
excites  pleasing  emotions.  There  is  no  diq^tion  of 
features,  no  form  of  limbs  which  can  absolutely  elaittrte 
conf^  its  charm/  Nature  has  wisely  provided  that,  all 
shidl  have  their  admirers.  Thick  lips  And  black  skins  vrp 
the  objects  which  excite  the  negro's  love  The  Tartar's 
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heart  is  won  by  small  eyes,  high  cheek-bones*  and  flat 
faces.  The  charms  to  which  the  Hottentot  surrenders 
his  afibction  would  only  excite  disgust  in  the  breasts  of 
a  more  polished  nation.  E?en  the  ToluptMus  f^rk 
looks  with  indifTerence  on  the  regular  features  of  the 
countrjrwomen  of  Helen,  and  gives  the  preference  to  the 
sleepy  eye  of  the  mote  massive  graces  ot  Circassia. 
Europeans,  accustomed  to  consider  women  as  com- 
panions, make  beauty  consist  chiefly  in  expression  of 
countenance ;  but  what  shall  be  looked  on  as  a  beautiful 
expression  is  left  to  every  man*s  instinct  to  discover. 
But,  even  admitting  their  principle  to  be  deftied,  I  fcne^ 
no  reason  why  their  judgment  should  be  preferred  to 
tiiat  of  other  people.  Each  nation  has  its  diflereat 
standard  of  beauty.  The  inhabitant  of  the  North  is 
HtUe  smitten  with  the  ardent  and  glowing  daughters 
more  southern  climes.  To  the  impassioned  Children 
of  the  Sun  in  Italy  and  Spain,  the  white  hair  and 
blooming  skins  of  English  and  German  womm  appear 
only  tame  and  insipid.  Each  may  be  equally  correct 
in  its  (^tnion ;  for,  each  yields  to  the  same  emotion  of 
pleasure  at  the  sight  of  the  objects  to  which  it  has  be» 
aoeustomed  to  attach  the  idea  of  beauty.  Thou|^  their 
worship  be  diflbrent,  all  pay  homage  to  the  power  of 
the  same  divinity.  The  Isis  ^  the  Egyptians,  the  Syrian 
Ashtarolh,  the  classic  Yenus^  the  Freya  of  the  N<Mrthera 
tribes,  is  still  the  same  deity ;  if  their  appearance  be 
somewhat  different,  it  is  only  because  each  nation  has 
dotbed  the  olgect  of  its  adoration  in  its  peculiar  garb. 
Under  a  change  of  dress  we  no  kmger  recognise  the 
sAme  features. 

What  is  true  of  personal  charms  is  not  less  so  of  elo- 
quenes.  It  is  only  beauty  of  expression  in  language. 
As  its  object  is  to  pleaie,  to  perauade,  ta  convince,  it9 
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nature  mast  vaiy  with  the  cUfli^rmt  dtapofiUoiiB  of  those 
m  whom  it  is  to  met«  It  must  be  modified  by  Iheir 
opinion^  for  its  power  depends  on  its  agreement  with 
their  feeliBgs*  The  same  prooess  ef  reasoniiig  is  not 
united  to  every  mind*  A  meetiag  of  farmers  would 
tudy  listen  with  vacant  astonishmral  to  ai^^uments  which 
might  have  appeared  irresistible  to  the  subtle  diseiides 
of  the  ai^^io  and  seraphic  docUnrs*  The  flowing  elo- 
quence of  Cicero  would  have  been  quite  thrown  away  on 
the  crabbed  mind  of  Tlumias  i  Kempis  or  Dura  S<^itiis : 
they  woukl  have  yielded  to  no  reasons  that  wm  not  ex- 
\pressed  in  the  fqrm  of  a  syllogism.  The  stamping  with 
the  foot,  the  tearing  of  the  hair,  the  rending  of  his 
garments,  without  which  an  ancient  ixtaior  could  hanfly 
hope  to^  be  thouj^  in  earnest,  would,  in  an  Bngglish 
House  of  CkMnmons,  only  wcite  ridicule  or  raise  a  sus- 
picion of  insanity.  The  allusion  to  national  customs, 
which  acts  with  so  much  fiMree  on  the  native,  is  entirely 
thrown  away  on  the  foreigner.  The  me  hears  with  in- 
diffi»ence  what  stings  the  other  to  madness..  The  call  to 
the  departed  spirits  of  his  ancestors,  so  soul^tirring  to 
the  lonely  inhabitant  of  the  mountains,  is  heard  with 
indiffarenoe  by  the  citizen.  Lostinavariety  of  pursuits, 
unaciipiainted  with  the  gloom  of  solitude,  feeling  no 
want  of  supernatural  protection,  he  hardly  deigns  to 
remember  that  he  ever  had  a  father.  It  is  by  a  kind  of 
animal  magnetism  that  eloquence  acts  on  our  minds. 
Thefedings  which  wantt  our  own  bosoms  cannot  be  made 
to  pass  into  that  of  others  unless  the  sytepathies  of  the 
two  bodies  be  first  placed  in  aetate  of  relation. 

That  modern  eloquence  has  fallen  so  much  short  of  the 
genius  of  the  andents,  that  our  oratory  has  been  less  im- 
pnssioDedand  less  convincing,  is,  perhaps,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  be  ascribed  to  an  inattention  to  this  circumstance. 
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soHflioii  has  not  dwelt  on  fhe  lips  of  our  qpeakm>  their 
accents  have  not  wormed  themselYes  into  the  heilrts  of 
their  hearers ;  for,  foraied  on  foreign  models,  tb^  have 
qpoken  a  Iraguage  stranger  to  tfadr  feelings.  Their 
words  have  not  glowed  with  passion;  for  they  hare 
kindled  no  fire  from  which  they  might  again  catch' the 
flame  to  which  themsehres  hiskd  givien  birth. 

In  all  the  constituent  parts  of  eloquence  we  may  claim 
a  superiority  over  those  who  have  gone  before  us*  Our 
knowledge  of  every  kind  is  more  extensive.  A  more 
intimatse  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  nature  and  «rt 
has  enabled  ui  to  enridi  our  speech  ivith  a  greater  varitlgr 
of  illustrations.  We  are  not,  Hke  the  ancients,  for  ever 
compelled  to  recur  to  the  same  common  places.  New 
discoveries  in  science  have  extended  the  dominion  of 
mind,  and  have  opened  to  us  fresh  worlds  of  ideas.  In 
correctness  of  reasonii^  antiquity  camot  enter  into 
competition  with  her  descendants.  Induction  ofiers 
us  a  sure  guide  through  the  maaes  of  the  labyrinth  in 
which  the  ciq[>tious  logic  of  the  Gredis  was  continually 
bewildering*  them.  Their  system  of  philosopliy,  whe- 
ther natural  or  metaphysical,  only  led  them  into  ^rror, 
for  experience  had  nc^  mdrked  out  their  way.  A  purer 
religion,  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  divine  wIlU 
has  in  some  measure  sanctified  our  feelings  and  raised 
our  imaginations  from  earth  to  heaven^;  a  sublime 
morality  has  given  more  dignity  to  the  precepts  of 
our  orators.  They  speak  as  it  were  shrouded  in  im- 
mortality :  tiieir  words  are  words  of  other  worlds.  That 
genius  and  fancy  have  not  been  less  bountifally 
showered  en  oar  age  thaii  on  tboee  wliich  hiEtve  gone 
before  it,  we  may  eslfWy  appeid  to  tiie  testimtoy  of 
our  poets.  Ei^lsh  poetry  may  contest  the  .palm  wttii 
that  of  any  nation,  ancirat  or  niodem.  The  historians 
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of  Greece  mi(f  Rolne  eiDiiM>t  stand*  tfaie  Fhraliy  of  tHosa 
of  Germilny  and  England.  ThneydideB  and  Tadtua 
must  jbSI  their  bonnets  before  tbe  loft^  pretensions 
of  Hume,  and  GHbbon,  and  Muller.  Ute  statesmen  of 
Europe  have  not  been  wanting:  tn  wisdom ;  tlieir  tal^nta 
have  been  called  ttntfii  by  the  greatness  of  their  ob^ 
jects ;  their  subtiety  by  thef  complexity  of  system  in 
European  politics;  aind  many  Imte  been  fouDd  faltf 
equid  to  iheir  station.  Rising  aibbTe  the  anciei^tB  in 
every  other  eHbrt  of  mind,  we  fall  below  tiiein  in  elo^ 
quence.  In  that  we  nmst  yidd  the  isuperiority  to  Greece 
and  llome. 

'  It  is  not  easy  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  thd 
speeches  of  the  ancients;  we  may  with  great  reason 
doubt  if  any  of  their  orations  have  come  down  to  ns  ih 
the  words  in  which  they  were  delivered.  Extempore 
speaking  was  not  cotaimon  among  the  Ghreeks;  and  of 
the  discourses  that  iVere  spoken  without  p¥e{)aratioti 
in  the  Roman  Senate,  t  do  not  know  that  any  have  been 
preserved.  But  even  the  speeches  which  were  the  result 
of  deep  meditation,  when  every  phrase  had  been  weighed 
and  every  expressioh  polished,  underwent  a  new  revisiod 
befbre  they  assumed  a  written  forin.  Before  the  ihTea<» 
tion  of  printing  had  increased  the  means  of  satisfjring 
the  public  diriosity,  as  nothing  was  given  to'the  world 
but  by  th^  author  himsdf ,  he  had  always  the  powdr  of  al^ 
tering  and  improving  his  discourse,  of  amemOng  bis  ideail 
by  his  experience  of  the  6fRtot  it  produced  ht  the  dcdivery. 
Of  this  advantage  the  ancients  We^e  not  backwanl  tb 
aVall  themselves.  Isocrates  is  said  to  hkve  employed 
ten  yeairs  ill  retouching  ian  bratioh.  Aemosih^nesiieemB 
to  have  niad6  good  tffiie  ctf'Ms  opportunities.  Of  Cicero's 
fln^  compobitfdh^  idany  Were  nevelr  iipitoe/n :  to  others 
it  appears  from  his^istles,  be  bas  made  large  ttdditSmi 
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and  alteraticma^  In  hiA  dialogue  on  Old  Age»  be  intro- 
duces Cato  as  amusing  Us  laltor  years  in  composing  the 
speeches  which  he  had  spoken  in  Ms  ycnith*  As  he  men- 
tions the  practice  without  any  commraty  we  may  be 
pretty  sure  that  it  was  not  unknown  to  himself.  Such 
speeches  partake  as  much  of  the  nature  of  essays  as  of 
ovatimis.  Their  imitation  is  hardly  safe  to  one  who  will 
speak  to  the  ear,  and  not  to  the  eye. 

But  whatever  doubt  we  may  entertain  of  the  nature 
of  ancient  oratory,  we  cai)  hate  none  of  its  eibcts.  The 
speeches  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  produced  an  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  their  hearers,  which  we  should 
look  for  in  vain  from  the  most  powerful  efforts  of  modem 
eloquence.  In  ancient  times,  the  fate  of  en^jures  land 
the  destiny  of  states  often  hung  on  the  tongue  of  their 
orators.  They  ruled  the  passions  and  deliberations  of 
their  countrymen  with  resistless  sway ;  the  people  had 
no  will  but  what  was  suggested  to  them  by  their  speak- 
ers. The  impetuous  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  hurried 
his  country  into  a  ruinous  and  hopeless  war.  Cicero  for 
a  time  upheld  the  power  of  the  Senate,  by  the  influence 
he  exercised  on  the  minds  of  the  gentry*  The  de- 
rtruetion  which  threatened  the  Republic,  from  the  vices 
of  her  nobility  and  their  factious  quarrels,  was  for  a 
while  held  at  bay  by  the  power  of  his  tongue.  He 
stayed  the  progress  of  tyranny:  to  him  Rome  owed  her 
last  yeairs  of  indq[>endenee. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  country  whose  consti- 
tution can  be  more  than  that  of  England  favourable  to 
the  growth  (tf  eloquence,  and  the  display  of  its  power. 
Nearly  all  its  public  business  is  transacted  in  pq^wlar 
assemblies.  It  is  by  th^  eloquence  that  its  statesmen 
hope  to  govern  their  decisions.  Yet  I  know  of  no  poU^ 
tioal  chanfe  in  the  course  of  English  history  that  has 


*een  Im>aght  about  by  the  inftuence  of  speech.  A  silly 
Bong  contributed  more  to  the  success  of  the  revolution 
than  all  the  harangues  of  Shaftesbury  and  Halifax.  The 
authority  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  whi6h  had  stood  firm 
against  the  splendid  imagination  of  Carteret,  the  copious 
and  flowing  elocution  of  Pultmey,  and  the  scathing  in* 
▼ective  of  Pitt,  was  overturned  by  the  fable  of  Captain 
Jenkins's  ears>  and  his  simple  appeal  to  his  Ood  and 
his  country. 

Much  of  the  power  of  ancient  oratory  has,  indeed^ 
been  frequently  ascribed  to  the  harmony  of  the  Greek 
language.  Its  sweet  inflexions,  it  has  been  said,  stole 
into  the  hearts  of  men.  Those  who  were  not  convinced 
by  reasoning  yielded  to  the  fascination  of  sound.  Hiey 
were  won  as  much  by  the  music  as  by  the  words  of  the 
song.  But  I  doubt  if  we  are  very  accurate  judges  of 
what  was  pleasing  to  an  Attic  ear. "  This  opinion  has 
been  held  most  confidently  by  those  whose  pronunciation 
is  most  vrid^  removed  from  that  of  Athens.  The  fellow 
of  a  college,  who  is  enchanted  with  the  harmonious 
sounds  he  produces  whilst  mouthing  a  passage  of  Homer, 
forgets  that  the  Greeks  would  have  heard  nothing  in 
his  declamation  but  barbarous  dissonance.  His  own 
ear  would,  I  suspect,  be  a  good  deal  shocked  by  the 
broad  vowels  and  guttural  pronunciation  of  Plato  and 
Pericles.  It  must,  indeed,  be  an  extraordinary  language 
whose  melody  no  variety  of  deliveiy  can  impair.  Its 
music,  so  perceptible  when  It  flows  from  English  lipe,  ean 
surely  not  have  existed  with  the  difibrent  pronunciation 
of  the  Ghreeks.  Italian^  the  most  harmonioiis  of  modem 
languages,  loses  all  Its  softneiss  when  spolten  with  the 
nasal  twang  of  the  Pi^oh.  Different  nations,  indeed^ 
to  be  differently  affect^  by  musical  M^lnds ;  in 
nMhing  is  habits  pdWeMM.  Th^  eiwh  of  iMCmmeiilft, 


9odeI%htfQl  toa  Frenehaudieiice^  iftagonjr  to  tlie  eaiB 
of  an  ItiUian*  Nor  was  the  regular  formation  of  tbe 
dilfer^t  parte  of  speoch  fawmnUe  to  andwt  oratory. 
Jhe  perpetual  re<mTeiice  of  tbe  aame  tmainationa 
paUed  OH  the  ear«  This,  restraii]^  seems  to  have  been 
forcibly  felt  by  their  orators.  It.  is  to  their  atteo^t  to 
escape  from'  it  that  we  o^^e  their  inversiops  apd  their 
ai4>itrary  transpcBition  of  w(»ds.  In  labcmring  to.give 
variety  to  their  sounds,  they  were  often  forced  to  make  a 
mcnSce  of  sense. 

liberty  has  likewise  received  her  full  tributa  of  praise 
£c»r  the  share  f^e  n  supposed  to  have  had  in  forming 
tlie  f^uenoe  ^f  Qreepe  and  Rome.  But  it  is  not  v«ry 
safe  to  .draw  coti[iclttfiion8  before  vfe  have  estsl^isbed  the 
{Nr^mi^es.  Were  Atl^ens  and  Rome  really  free  ?  Were  not 
the  countrymen  of  Sollon,  equally  with  Aose  of  Brutus, 
a  profligate  miiiiture  of  tyrants  and  slaves?  It  is  aa 
amiaUe  deluoion  that  represents  liboty  as  calling  f<Hrth 
Ibe  encirgies  of  nfttipns,  that  paints  her  as  tbe  g^ua 
ioi  .fine  arts  and  the  mother  of  eloquence.  Bnt  it  only 
Jea4a  to  disappointment.  Her  too  ai^dent  votaries,  who 
make  aU  eiMtitUy  blfisaing^  wait  on  her  possession,  do 
jM^le^s  dec^ve  themselves  than  they  ^hp  se^k  for  aught 
in  love  but  love  alone.  It  is  the  .province  of  liberty  by 
giving  equal  nights  to  all,  to  |xi|l|gpU;e  and  allay  the  fir^ 
^ ,  the  passions,  to  remove  tbe  causes  of  contention, 
and  to .  seenre  the  tranquil  enjoymi^nt  of  happiness.  In 
aachaatatetkerewouldb^noroiEMnfOT  Stu^ 
ia  the  daughter  of  ambition,  she  lives  but  by  excite- 
metit ;  a  atate  of  inequality*  wheire.the  many  ftre.to 
fdtghtior  by  the  few  is  the  most  favour^le  to  her  in* 
AMiice..  She  loves  to  J'idfe  in  the  i?}iirlwipd,  haralepent 
jfi  the  stena.  Her  eMrlions  yrill  :be  grefiPtesti^fbeftttto 
litiMsammdit  «m9Uiilrwb^tbeeeisiioaH^^ 


to  role  or  aenre ;  bd  niddle  state  between  tpmunf  mod 
slavery.  He  was  the  first  and  grea^  master  of  pe^- 
suasktt,  wko  deemed  it  better  to  reign  in  heU  tban  serre 
in  heaven* 

They  nmeh  mitt^be  the  charaeter  of  the  Athenians, 
who  eonsUer  the  eity  without  reference  to  the  condition 
€f  her  allies.   These  tributary  towtts  were,  in  reality, 
her  snhjects :  they  formed  the  great  body  of  the  nation. 
On  thettahne  all  the  taxes  were  levied ;  they  provided  her 
with  soldiers  for  her  wars,  of  which  they  suj^rted  aU 
the  burthens  and  all  the  miaeri^.  So  abject  was  their 
-dependaaee,  that  to  tiie  mctrc^^olis  was  reserved  the  right 
irf  determining  their  law-suits :  it  was  only  in  her  courts 
that  their  citizens  were  allowed  to  seek  justice,  which 
they  too  often  sought  in  vain.  The  gwenunent  of  Athens 
was  iu>t  onllke  what  that  of  JBngland  would  be,  if  ail 
power  were  vested  in  the  Livery  of  London*  The  dty  of 
Minerva  was,  indeed^  a  great  totten  borough.  The 
Demos  vras  a  privileged  dass,  that  rioted  on  the  spoils  of 
its  fellow-subjects.  It  had  all  the  vices  which  belong  to 
a  body  of  men  who  live  on  the  jdunder  of  their  country* 
The  contributkms  of  the  nation  w^  wasted  vrith  the 
most  unblushing  profusion  in  the  maintwanoe  and  fimuser 
ment  of  their  masters,  who  frcon  the  beight.of  the  MfOr 
polis  lookeddown  with  disdain  on  all  the  iMrdinary  duties 
<tf  jvstice  and  morality.  Wars  were  lightly  e^igaged  in^ 
for  they  were  often  besMsftcial  to  those  who  voted  them ; 
their  miseries       en  those  who  bad  only  the  r%bt  pf 
anfiBaring.  Btoquence  would  Mturally  be  cultivated  1^ 
men  wbo  issHj^t  to  sway  the  decisions  of  a  people,  vho, 
'Wthentbey  had  latoi  care  ^  tlieur  indiyidual  interests, 
im&  no  ftther  rule  of  judgment  than  tbdc  cppti^^  A 
MgatdJsr  tfatt  tmbiic  0aod  nev^r  entered  into  tbeir  deli- 
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beratiras :  be  was  the  wisest  counsellor  wh6  afforded 
them  most  amusement. 

The  constitution  of  Rome,  in  her  latter  days,  was  not 
essentially  very  different  from  that  of  Athens.  Though  the 
inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  had  less  immediate  share 
in  the  government  of  the  empire,  b}  their  sufiVages  they 
sold  the  right  of  plundering  the  provinces  to  them,  who 
again  disgorged  their  ill-gotten  wealth  in  the  purchase 
of  new  honours  and  new  opportunities  of  extortion*  It 
was  by  this  distribution  of  rapine,  that,  neglecting  all 
the  pursuits  of  honest  industry,  the  greater  part  of 
the  citizens  were  enaUed  to  live.  The  voice  of  elo- 
quence was  little  listened  to  at  Rome  when  her  children 
lived  by  the  cultivation  of  their  lands ;  ambition  mounted 
the  rostrum  only  when  the  plunder  of  the  world  had 
reduced  them  to  a  corrupt  and  venal  populace,  careless 
of  the  public  good.  These  governments,  which  have 
genmilly  been  looked  on  as  democracies,  were,  in  reality> 
mob  aristocracies.  They  were  the  worst  species  of 
governments,  that  in  which  the  rulers  have  an  interest 
distinct  from  that  of  the  nation.  liberty  cannot  have 
been  the  cause  of  ancient  eloquence ;  for  nothing  more 
than  the  name  was  known  to  the  countrymen  of  Theseus 
or  Romulus.  They  raised  no  altars  to  her  worship.  Nor 
can  we  believe  that  their  powers  of  persuasion  entirdy 
arose  from  the  nature  of  their  constitutions,  from  the  cor^ 
ruption  of  their  governing  assemblies,  and  the  sqmration 
of  their  interests  from  that  of  the  people ;  for  thai  more 
than  one  nation  of  modem  Europe,  might  hope  to 
be  their  rival.  Those  who  hate  maintained  the  out^ 
ward  fmns  of  liberty,  whilst  they  have  tlurowa  awi^  the 
substance,  can  fulfil  all  the  oonditiims.  Their  legislative 
bodies  are  not  less  corrupt  than  the  popular  assemblies  of 
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Grreece  and  Rome,  They  are  not  less  than  them,  a  body 
distinct  from  that  of  the  state.  The  opportunities,  indeed, 
which  this  perversion  of  government  gave  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  power  naturally  turned  the  minds  of  the  ambi- 
tious to  the  cultivation  of  eloquence ;  but  it  was  to  their 
care  in  adapting  their  discourses  to  the  feelings  and 
prejudices  of  their  audiences  that  it  owed  its  success. 
They  persuaded— for  they  spoke  to  the  hearts  of  their 
hearers. 

Of  this  we  shall  be  convinced,  if  we  consider  that, 
great  as  were  the  achievements  of  ancient  orators,  it  is 
not  at  Rome  or  Athens  we  must  look  for  the  most  glo- 
rious triumphs  of  eloquence.  It  is  among  a  rude  and 
barbarous  people  that  the  powers  of  persuasion  have 
been  exerted  with  the  greatest  success.  It  is  in  the 
history  of  the  Crusades  we  read  its  most  astonishing 
victories.  Peter  the  Hermit,  and  the  monk  St.  Ber- 
nard, achieved  by  their  tongues  what  never  before  nor 
since  has  been  done  by  man.  At  their  bidding,  the 
ordinary  pursuits  of  the  world  stood  still ;  they  almost 
tore  up  the  foundations  of  society,  and  precipitated 
Europe  in  one  mass  upon  Asia.  National  antipathies 
gave  way — the  distinctions  of  language  and  blood  were 
forgotten.  French,  Germans  and  English  became  a 
nation  of  brothers,  and  fought  under  the  same  banner. 
Those  who  had  so  often  stood  in  hostile  fields  had  no 
longer  any»enemies  but  the  enemies  of  God.  At  their 
command,  myriads  of  men  yielded  up  their  dearest  afltec- 
tions,  left  their  homes  and  their  fortunes,  tore  them- 
selves away  from  their  wives  and  children,  and  embraced 
a  life  of  hardship  and  danger  to  punish  the  offences  of 
men  who  had  done  them  no  wrong,  and  even  of  whose 
existence  they  were  not  very  certainly  assured.  Yet  these 
apostles  of  the  sword  were  almost  illiterate  men,  Httle 
Vol,  I.  Part  H.  T 
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gifted  with  the  powers  of  speech.  If  thejr  carried  oon- 
viction  to  every  mind,  it  was  only  because  their  feelings 
were  in  unison  with  those  of  their  hearers.  At  this 
time,  all  classes  of  men,  the  rich,  the  poor,  the  great, 
and  the  lowly,  were  intimately  persuaded  that  the  end 
6f  the  world  was  at  hand.  The  warrior  and  the  courtier 
felt  the  conviction  not  less  deeply  than  the  priest  or  the 
peasant:  fear  had  come  on  every  heart:  all  earthly 
blessings  had  lost  their  value,  for  they  must  soon  be 
parted  with :  the  cares  of  avarice,  the  dreams  of  ambi- 
tion, shewed  themselves  in  all  their  natural  futility, — ^for 
all  thought  there  was  no  time  for  their  pursuit.  It  was 
to  no  purpose  to  engage  in  a  hopeless  chase.  The  trea- 
sures  of  eternity  acquired  a  new  value  as  they  were 
brought  nearer  men's  reach.  The  only  object  worth  at- 
tentioh,  for  the  short  period  they  had  yet  to  live,  wa* 
to  make  friends  with  heaven — ^to  propitiate  the  good 
will  of  Him,  who  was  so  soon  to  sit  in  judgment  on  their 
actions.  Attributing  to  Ood  their  own  feelings,  their 
rude  minds  suggested  to  them  that  this  could  best  be 
done  by  avenging  the  profanation  of  his  tomb.  What 
was  sacred  to  themselves  they  supposed  must  be  equally 
so  to  the  Deity.  They  laboured,  it  is  true,  under  a  spe- 
cies of  mental  delusion,  but,  like  those  of  «all  madmen, 
though  their  premises  Were  false,  their  conclusions 
were  correctly  drawn.  It  was  to  this  feeling  that  the 
holy  men  owed  all  their  success.  Men  listened  to  their 
peMiasion,  for  they  only  repeated  the  cry  of  their  con- 
science. Their  eloquence  was  not  on  their  tongues,  it 
was  in  the  hearts  of  their  hearers.  The  harp  was  already 
strung — their  voice  was  but  the  wind  that  swept  along 
its  chords. 

If  the  trophies  of  modem  oratory  have  been  less 
qplendid — if  its  victories  have  been  less  decisive^we 
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must  attrilmte  ft  to  the  different  temper  oC  the  weaponi 
with  which  she  has  fought.   Instead  of  swords  sbar« 
pened  on  the  hearts  of  men,  we  have  armed  ourseivei 
with  nttty  blades  from  the  armoury  of  antiquity ;  instead 
of  addressing  the  passions  of  our  hearers,  we  have  con- 
tented oursdves  with  speaking  to  the  feelings  of  Greeks 
and  Romans.   To  the  nature  of  our  education  is  owing, 
perhaps,  more  than  to  any  other  cause,  that  our  advance* 
tnent  in  eloquence  has  not  kept  pace  with  our  progress 
in  other  arts.  Our  philosophers,  our  historians,  our  poet§, 
have,  for  the  most  part,  been  men  educated  by  theni^ 
selves.    Though  many  hkite  passed  a  few  years  within 
their  precincts,  few  have  owned  any  obligation  to  uni* 
versities.  Of  the  multitude  who  have  worn  away  their 
existence  in  the  learned  leisure  of  a  collie  life,  there  is 
hardly  one  since  the  days  of  Roger  Bacon  who  has  in  any 
way  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  knowledge.  The 
possessions  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  spread  out  like 
a  barren  heath  amidst  the  more  cultivated  fields  of 
science ;  yet  all  their  children  have  not  been  wanting  in 
talents,  and  some  may  claim  the  merit  of  industry.  But 
their  ill-directed  eflbrts  have  been  rewarded  with  no 
success ;  they  have  waerted  in  the  study  of  words  the  time 
which  should  have  been  employed  in  the  acquisition  of 
ideas.   Looking  up  to  the  ancients  as  models  of  perfect 
tion,  they  have  never  dreamt  that  there  was  aught  to  be 
teamt  but  from  their  pages.  In  their  veneration  for  their 
masters,  they  never  presuHte  to  be  any  thing  but  scha* 
4ar&.    They  are  content  to  repeat  what  has  been  a  hun* 
dred  titnes  repeated,  and  to  imitate  what  they  dare  wt 
hope  to  excel.    Like  the  schoolmen  of  the  middle  agest 
who  contimted  for  ever  to  dispute  the  same  points, 
because  they  appealed  not  to  reaason,  but  to  Aristotle^ 
they  are  coi^nC  to  ^and  still  in  knowledge  because 
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they  fancy  all  is  already  known  that  can  ever  be  die'* 
discovered.  They  shut  out  the  day,  for  they  imagine  all 
around  them  is  dark. 

When  scholars  were  the  only  authors,  few  books  were 
worth  reading.  The  learning  of  the  middle  ages  has 
perished ;  their  tales  and  their  ballads  have  alone  sur- 
vived. It  is  only  since  the  pen  has  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  unlettered  men,  that  literature  can  boast 
equally  of  usefulness  and  elegance.  Philip  de  Commines 
and  Montaigne,  the  untaught  courtier  and  rough  soldier, 
still  delight  us  with  their  simple  and  unaffected  obser- 
vations, whilst  tbe  studied  euphemism  of  their  learned 
contemporaries  has  deservedly  fallen  into  oblivion.  Of 
those  who  laboured  to  imitate  Cicero,  whose  every 
phrase  was  stamped  With  classic  purity,  not  one  is  now 
remembered.  That  cumbrous  pedantry,  which  grew  up 
with  the  study  of  classic  lore,  and  which,  issuing  from 
the  cloisters,  for  a  while  overspread  our  Courts  and  our 
Parliaments,  only  yielded  to  the  influence  of  common 
sense  when  to  be  a  statesman  it  wias  found  necessary 
to  have  a  knowledge  of  business.  They  were  the  hal- 
cyon days  of  classical  learning,  of  pedantry,  and  absur- 
dity, when  doctors  of  law  were  made  ambassadors,  and 
sent  to  harangue  kings  in  discourses  divided  into  twenty- 
six  heads,  and  s.tuffed  with  flowers  of  rhetoric,  borrowed, 
and  duly  acknowledged,  from  Cicero  and  Seneca. 

What  has  been- called  the  revival  of  letters,  is  indeed 
the  darkest  period  in  the  history  of  Europe.  Genius 
had  begun  to  dawn  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Dante 
and  Chaucer  were  already  above  the  horizon,  and  had 
streaked  the  sky  with  the  promise  of  a  glorious  day» 
when  classical  learning  came  up  like  a  morning  fog 
against  the  sun,  and  shrouded  the  world  in  two  centuries 
of  darkness.    During  this  period  of  obsoirity,  there  is 
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Dotking  on  which  the  eye  can  rest.  All  is  one  cold 
dreary  Toid.  When  we  look  for  the  light  of  genius,  we 
discover  only  the  faint  twinkling  of  scholarship.  The 
reign  of  Aristotle  was  not  more  baneful  to  knowledge 
than  that  of  Cicero.  Men's  minds  were  diverted  from 
the  study  of  things  to  that  of  words.  They  ceased  to 
think  that  they  might  have  leisure  to  remember. 

It  is  hard  to  say  how  long  this  Egyptian  l^lindness 
might  have  lasted,  if  the  invention  of  printing  had  not 
opened  men's  eyes,  and  overturned  the  empire  of  learn- 
ing. Books  were  rendered  familiar  to  all  classes  of 
people.  The  mysteries  of  literature  were  laid  bare 
to  vulgar  eyes ;  the  prejudice  in  favour  of  scholarship 
was  dissipated ;  its  value  was  better  appreciated  ;  ge- 
nius resumed  its  rights ;  the  diploma  of  an  university 
was  slighted ;  and  mere  men  of  the  world  dared  to  be- 
come authors. 

History  has  celebrated  the  Medicis  for  their  pro- 
tection of  learning.  Their  reign  is  looked  on  as  an  era 
in  the  annals  of  literature :  yet  under  their  government 
the  soil  of  Florence,  so  fertile  in  great  men,  was  wholly 
barren  of  talent.  Dante,  Petrarca,  Boccaccio  preceded 
their  power.  Guicciardini  and  Machiavel  flourished 
during  their  banishment.  If  at  a  later  period  Galileo 
enriched  his  native  city  with  the  sublimest  discoveries  of 
science,  it  was  only  to  be  immured  in  a  dungeon.  These 
patrons  of  classical  literature  were  no  friends  to  know- 
ledge. 

But  whilst  the  Medicis,  surrounded  by  their  society  of 
now-forgotten  pedants,  were  apeing  the  ancients,  and 
dispensing  the  lustre  of  a  literary  reputation,  Ariosto 
burst  forth  with  mid-day  splendour  among  the  marshes 
of  Lombardy ;  and  Europe  had  again  a  poet.  The 
glory  denied  to    the  classical  Tuscany  was  granted 
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to  the  BoBotia  of  Italy.  The  nursling  of  romantic  Idre, 
whom  the  false  taste  of  Florence  had  slighted,  found 
protection  in  a  barbarous  proyindid  court.  Alphonso, 
though  no  friend  to  letters,  relaxed  from  his  favourite 
mechanical  studies  to  listen  to  the  wild  song  of  the 
bard  of  chivalry.  His  wheel  stood  still,  his  forge  grew 
cold,  his  mathematics  were  forgotten,  whilst  he  hung 
enchanted  over  the  misfortunes  of  Orlando.  Surround- 
ing nations  caught  the  contagion,  and  poetry,  rcscucMl 
from  the  trammels  of  imitation,  shewed  herself  not  un- 
worthy of  her  freedom. 

Prom  the  moment  when  men  no  more  implicitly  wor- 
shipped the  ancients,  we  may  date  the  successful  cultiva- 
tion of  poetry  in  Europe.  To  the  romantic  school  of 
ftaly,  England  owes  the  greatest  of  her  poets.  Spenser, 
Fletcher,  and  Milton,  are  its  legitimate  offspring.  Tlieir 
Works  are  deeply  imbued  with  its  spirit.  like  their 
great  masters,  they  dared  to  think  for  themselves. 
Trusting  to  their  own  resourses,  disdaining  imitation, 
they  found  treasures  of  wealth  in  their  genius.  It  was 
only  when  Charles  the  Second  and  the  companions  of 
bis  exile  brought  back  from  France  a  classical  taste,  that, 
losing  its  ^irit  and  its  raciness,  English  poetry  became 
flat  and  insipid.  Schlegel  has  justly  remarked  that  the 
poetry  of  every  nation  of  Europe  is  attractive  exfictly  in 
proportion  as  it  is  romantic  It  has  only  been  excellent, 
when  it  has  been  original. 

France,  after  the  fall  of  Rome,  was  the  first  who 
successfully  invoked  the  Muses.  The  romantic  songs  of 
her  Troubadours  and  their  plaintive  lays  awakened  the 
genius  of  Europe.  After  the  revival  of  literature,  she 
cultivated  daissical  learning  with  more  ardour  than  my 
of  her  neighbours.  In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies, the  university  of  Paris  w«9  the  most  celebrated 
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of  the  Christum  world..  Sehokurs  iodced  from  oTory 
quarter  to  listen  to  the  learning  of  her  professors.  Bat 
the  Toiee  of  h^  buds  was  no  more  heard— the  harp  of 
their  poetry  was  mute — no  flashes  of  genius  light  up  the 
darkness  of  these  times.  It  was  not  till  the  fame  and 
inftuenoe  of  the  umrersity  had  dedined  that  France  again 
won  honours  in  the  field  of  literature.  But  the  love  of 
classical  learning  survived  the  reputation  of  her  uni- 
versity. Even  in  later  periods,  the  French  have  more 
than  any  nation  given  themselves  to  its  cultivation.  They 
have  been  the  ablest  commentators  on  the  ancients.  The 
Daciers,  the  Olivets,  the  Brotiers,  may  challenge  thecom- 
petition  of  all  other  nations.  There  are  none  to  whom 
ancient  litmiture  is  so  much  indebted  as  to  the  French 
Benedictines.  It  is,  probably,  owing  to  this  cause  that 
her  poets  have  been  so  unsuccessful.  Taking  for  their 
models  the  remains  of  Greece  and  Rome,  they  have  felt 
all  the  narcotic  influence  of  imitation.  They  have  been 
ezoellmit  versifiers,  but  they  have  produced  no  poe<a-y. 
They  have  fallen  bdow  their  leaders,  because  they  have 
not  dared  to  excel  them.  The  influence  of  classical 
loarmng  has  not  been  less  inauspicious  to  French  elo- 
quenoe.  Their  academical  harangues  are  purely  classical, 
and  they  are  exceedingly  tiresome.  Rousseau,  of  all 
their  writers,  can  alone  lay  claim  to  eloquence ;  his  ge- 
nius had  not  been  subdued  by  a  veneration  for  antiquity : 
he  was  almost  entirely  without  education.  He  carries  per- 
tuasioB  to  the  minds  of  his  readers — for,  disdaining  the 
hackneyed  topics  of  literature,  he  relies  on  the  powers  of 
Ms  own  mind.  In  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  akme,  France 
has  succeeded  ;  in  that  she  has  risen  superior  to  all  her 
rivals — for  there  she  had  no  ancients  to  copy.  Roused 
by  their  own  feelings,  and  by  those  of  their  hearers, 
«ieir  poweris  called  forth  by  the  greatness  of  their  pur- 
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pose,  her  preachers  have  won  the  palm  of  oratory  when 
only  seeking  to  persuade. 

It  may  throw  some  light  on  -the  subject  to  consider  the 
causes  which  have  led  to  the  different  character  of  pulpit 
eloquence  in  Ekigiand  and  France.  England  can  boast  of 
many  public  speakers,  but  preachers  are  almost  wanting 
to  her  fame«  Jeremy  Taylor  stands  without  rival  among 
her  divines  ;  he  is  the  only  one  who  can  lay  any  claim  to 
eloquence.  Others  may  convince  our  reason — he  alone 
attempts  to  win  our  affections.  France,  on  the  con* 
trary,  deficient  in  every  other  species  of  eloquence,  is 
rich  in  persuasive  preachers.  Bourdaloue,  Massillon, 
Flediier,  and  Bossuet,  have  carried  pulpit  oratory  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  excellence.  The  greatness  of  their 
subject  has  roused  their  genius.  They  have  shewn  them- 
selves not  unworthy  to  speak  the  Word  of  Grod.  The 
warmth  of  their  zeal  penetrates  the  closest  folds  4>f  the 
heart.  Their  pathetic  accents  thrill  through  our  inmost 
souls.  We  yield  to  their  earnestness,  even  when  disposed 
to  call  in  question  the  soundness  of  their  doctrines. 

This  difference,  so  mai*ked  in  the  preaching  of  the 
two  countries,  may  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the  different 
education  and  circumstances  of  their  churchmen;  but 
much  more  to  the  different  state  of  mind  in  which  their 
hearers  listen  to  their  instruction. 

The  English  priest  has  the  education  of  an  £kiglish 
gentleman,  and  he  ascends  the  pulpit  with  the  feelings 
of  one.  Well  instructed  in  classical  literature,  he  is 
ignorant  of  almost  every  thing  else.  He  knows  nothing 
of  the  condition  or  passions  of  those  whom  he  is  to 
address.  *  He  frames  his  discourse  after  the  best  models 
of  academical  oratory,  and  is  more  anxious  to  dazzle 
than  to  persuade.  He  seeks  not  to  work  on  the 
affections  of  the  poor,  but  to  win.  the  esteem  of  those 
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who  faa^e  preferment  to  bestow.  The  clerical  habH  m 
Doi  to  hhn  the  badge  of  a  sacred  calling,  which  is  to 
serer  him  from  the  cares  and  interests  of  the  world; 
it  is  a  profession  which  is  to  ena  )le  him  to  share  in  its 
comforts  and  enj<^inents.  The  worldly  feeling  is  always 
appermost  in  his  mind,  for  the  servant  of  Christ  expects 
his  reward  from  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness.  The 
Imsband  of  the  church  is  not  content  without  a  spouse 
of  a  more  carnal  nature :  his  matrimonial  connexion 
inTolves  him  in  all  the  cares  and  ambitious  pursuits  of 
the  world.  He  is  placed  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple ; 
the  riches  of  the  earth  and  its  dignities  are  spread  out 
before  him  in  the  shape  of  tithes,  and  glebe,  and  stallsy 
a^  mitres ;  the  vapours  that  ascend  obscure  his  view 
of  heaven;  his  head  grows  dizzy,  for  his  eye  is  fixed 
on  the  ground  ;  and  the  devil  at  his  elbow  tempts  him 
in  the  guise  of  parental  affection.  When  he  gives  way 
to  the  lusts  of  the  flesh— -when  he  yields  to  the  allure^ 
ments  of  ambition— he  persuades  him  he  is  only  doing 
his  duty  as  a  husband  and  a  father.  The  interest  of  his 
family  renders  him  subservient  to  the  powers  that  be : 
his  children  are  so  many  hostages  he  has  given  to  the 
prince  of  darkness.  The  dependant  of  the  rich  can 
never  be  the  friend  of  the  poor;  in  his  eagerness  for 
advancement,  he  becomes  the  ready  instrument  of 
o{^)res8ion.  To  inculcate  Christian  charity  among  hia 
hearers,  to  make  his  flock  a  family  of  peace,  will  win 
him  no  favour  beyond  the  limits  of  his  parish.  To 
gain  the  temporal  advantages  of  the  church  he  must 
promote  her  temporal  interests.  To  confirm  the  waver- 
ing faith  of  those  who  are  within  h^  pale  will  stand 
him  in  less  stead  than  to  anathematize  those  who 
are  without.  To  conquer  new  provinces  is  always 
dearer  to  power  than  to  govern  well  those  that  are 
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already  subject  to  its  sway.  If  he  be  ambitious,  he  will 
turn  his  talent  to  controversy :  this  he  will  find  the  sure 
road  to  preferment.  If  he  feel  himself  unequal  to  the 
task  of  contention,  he  will  go  through  the  stated  duties 
of  his  ofiioe  with  regularity  and  decency ;  but  its  more 
important  charities  will  be  neglected.  The  cares  of  a 
family,  and  his  worldly  pursuits,  will  leave  him  no  leisure 
to  comfort  the  unfortunate,  no  means  to  relieve  their 
distress:  instead  of  guiding  his  flock  step  by  step  in 
the  way  to  heaven^-instead  of  supporting  with  his  arm 
their  weary  limbs— he  will  content  himself  with  pointing 
out  the  road  at  a  distance.  Almost  a  stranger  to  his 
parishioners,  he  will  meet  them  <»ioe  a  week  with  the 
same  indifference  with  which  they  meet  him.  >  There 
will  be  between  them  no  consent  of  hearts:  as  he 
will  not  look  on  them  with  the  eyes  of  a  father,  they 
will  not  regard  him  with  the  dutiful  affection  of 
children. 

This  absence  of  all  fellow  feeling  with  his  hearers  will 
be  £stal  to  the  preacher's  eloquence.  The  greatest  in- 
ducement to  exertion  will  be  wanting ;  it  will  be  wholly 
without  influmce.  As  the  people  will  listen  with  in- 
diflference  to  doctrines  which  are  so  little  sanctified  by 
his  conduct,  their  minds  will  not  be  in  a  state  to  render 
them  susceptible  of  excitement.  His  genius  will  catch 
no  qiark  from  their  devotion.  Were  he  to  attempt 
any  of  the  higher  flights  of  eloquence,  he  would  sui^y 
experience  the  greatest  misfortune  that  can  happen  to 
an  orator;  he  would  leave  his  hearers  behind  him. 
Any  burst  of  genius — any  expression  of  passion^ 
would  be  wholly  without  effect.  They  would  only  wake 
the  'squire  and  make  his  tenants  stare.  The  fear  of 
being  ridiculous  will  make  him  gtovei  on  the  earths 
He  will  not  soar,  for  he  dreads  to  fall. 
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'  The  comtitution  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  more  fa- 
vourable for  the  acquirement  and  the  display  of  elo- 
quence. Of  the  many  who  are  dedicated  to  the  sorvice 
of  the  altar,  few  are  called  on  to  preach.  None  are 
allowed  to  ascend  the  pulpit  who  haye  not  given  proofo 
of  their  fitness  for  the  calling.  It  is  only  in  England 
that  the  right  of  instructing  the  people  in  the  most  im- 
portant of  their  duties  is  made  to  depend  on  the  caprice 
of  individual  patronage,  or  the  surer  instinct  of  venality. 
The  rich  benefices  of  the  Roman  church  are  indeed  often 
bestowed  from  motives  of  favour ;  but  the  income  of  the 
parish  priest  is  too  small  to  excite  cupidity.  As  his 
chief  reward  is  the  approval  of  his  conscience,  the  situ- 
ation is  left  to  those  who  have  no  other  motive  to  take  it 
than  a  zealous  feeling  for  the  importance  of  its  duties. 
As  their  poverty  shuts  them  out  from  all  other  pastimes^ 
it  is  in  a  conscientious  discharge  of  their  sacred  functions 
they  find  their  amusement.  Distracted  by  no  other  cares, 
their  flock  unites  all  their  afiection ;  it  becomes  to  them 
in  the  stead  of  a  family.  Their  people  love  and  venerate 
them  as  fathers,  for  they  always  experience  ft*om  them 
the  treataient  of  children. 

Such  a  proceeding  almost  ensures  good  pastors.  But 
as  the  laying  on  of  the  bishop's  hands  conveys  no  new 
talent,  and  as  a  man  may  be  very  fit  to  perform  all  the 
charities  of  religion  who  is  unable  to  explain  its  doc 
trines,  or  to  inculcate  its  holy  precepts,  the  chity  of 
preaching  is  rarely  confided  to  the  parish  priest.  This 
charge  is  for  the  most  part  intrusted  to  the  happiert 
spirits  among  an  order  of  men  educated  for  the  purpose 
in  the  best  principles  of  eloquence ;  who  have  made 
classical  literature  the  ornament,  not  the  ground-work, 
of  their  studies ;  and  to  whom  the  confessional  has  opened 
the  secret  recesses  <^  the  human  heart,  and  taught 
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them  to  reflect  on  all  its  wanderings.  But  these,  though 
great,  are  not  their  only  advantages.  Their  chief  power 
consists  in  their  character  and  their  situation.  Separated 
from  all  earthly  associations,  divested  of  all  the  cares 
and  anxieties  of  the  world,  cut  off  from  its  fellowships 
and  its  interests,  their  feelings  are  wholly  with  God. 
Gcmsidering  men  but  in  their  relation  to  the  divinity — 
consulting  their  happiness — feeling  for  them  a  brotherly 
affection,  because  they  are  the  children  of  their  Father — 
their  eloquence  assumes  a  more  commanding  tone.  They 
speak  to  men  with  authority,  for  from  them  they  have 
nothing  to  hope  or  to  fear.  Their  vow  of  poverty,  by 
rendering  them  independent  of  the  rich,  makes  them  the 
natural  friends  and  protectors  of  the  poor.  They  have 
the  best  material  of  eloquence,  an  earnestness  of  pur* 
pose  unchecked  by  any  feelings  of  interest.  Words  will 
seldom  be  wanting  to  those  who  are  really  anxious  to 
persuade. 

These  are  the  qualifications  they  bring  to  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  in  which  they  are  not  a  little 
aided  by  the  state  of  mind  of  their  hearers.  They  have 
no  indifference  to  contend  with— none  to  awaken  from 
drowsy  lisUessness ;  the  minds  of  their  audience  keep  pace 
with  their  exertions.  In  the  Catholic  Church,  sermons 
are  not  of  every  day  occurrence :  as  they  form  no  part 
of  the  r^^lar  service  of  the  church,  their  frequency 
does  not  destroy  their  effect:  they  are  mostly  confined 
to  particular  periods  of  the  year.  It  is  for  the  sacred 
season  of  Lent  thfeit  the  terrors  of  holy  eloquence  are 
almost  entirely  reserved:  it  is  then  the  weak  are 
comforted;  it  is  then  the  abandoned  sinner  learns  to 
tremble.  In  a  religion  which  teaches  that  there  are 
no  crimes  too  black  for  the  mercy  of  God — whi(^h  builds 
the  hopes  of  salvation  not  on  the  constant  tenor  of  a 
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blameless  life,  but  in  the  repentance  of  the  sinner,  and 
the  exhaustless  mercy  of  his  Master — stated  seasons  of 
penance  seem  a  necessary  part  of  the  system:  there 
must  be  a  time  when  men  are  called  on  to  review 
their  conduct  and  to  scrutinize  their  hearts :  to  weigh 
the  motives  and  the  consequences  of  their  actions^ 
We  are  too  apt  to  leave  undone  what  we  think  we 
may  do  at  any  time  ;  to  put  off  to  another  season  that  for 
which  all  seasons  seem  equally  fit.  Th^  task  of  self- 
examination  is  too  often  delayed ;  for  it  never  comes 
recommended  by  the  pleasure  that  attends  its  perform- 
ance. The  Church  of  Rome  has  set  apart  for  this  im- 
portant duty,  that  season  of  the  year  when  Christians 
commemorate  the  sufferings  of  their  Redeemer  ;  when 
the  recollection  of  his  agony,  who  had  no  sin,  may 
awaken  in  our  minds  the  liveliest  feelings  of  contrition. 
At  this  time,  the  serious  part  of  the  Catholic  commu- 
nity retire  from  the  world,  and,  by  fasting  and  mortifi- 
cation, prepare  their  minds  for  the  meditation  of  holy 
things.  They  are  now  constantly  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar,  or  listening  to  the  voice  of  the  ministers  of  re« 
ligion.  This  change  in  their  habits  and  alteration  in 
their  diet  generate  a  species  of  enthusiasm.  Their 
minds  are  in  a  state  of  excitement  the  fittest  to  act  on, 
and  to  be  acted  on  by  the  discourse  of  the  preacher.  The 
<Mrator  and  his  hearers  mutually  electrify  each  other* 
The  shock  which  goes  forth  from  his  mouth  circulates 
through  the  whole  assembly,  and  returns  to  his  own 
bosom.  There  is  now  no  figure  of  speech  too  bold,  na 
burst  of  eloquence  too  lofty,  for  their  conception*  If 
he  paint  in  the  deepest  colours  the  sufferings  of  hell, 
their  fears  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  description :  if 
he  mount  up  into  the  highest  heaven,  and  lay  their  hopes 
at  the  footstool  of  the  Deity,  their  spirit  goes  alon^^ 
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with  him.  Flights,  which,  in  a  calraer  state  of  ndnd, 
would  be  only  ridiculous,  catcliing  dignity  from  exalta-* 
tion  of  feeling,  become  quite  irresistible.  The  sacred 
orator  reigns  supreme  orer  the  passions  of  hte  bearers : 
he  moulds  their  hearts  to  his  wilL  He  has  gained  the 
power  that  Archimedes  sought  in  vain :  he  stands  on 
the  threshold  of  eternity;  his  foot  is  firmly  fixed  in 
heaven ;  and  the  belief  of  another  life,  with  its  hopes 
and  its  fears,  is  the  lever  with  which  he  raises  the 
affections  of  men  above  the  attraction  of  the  world. 

Thisdifibrent  result  of  French  and  English  preaching—* 
the  very  unequal  degree  of  Influence  exercised  by  the  clergy 
of  the  two  countries  over  the  minds  of  their  hearers— shew 
that  if  much  of  eloquence  depend  on  the  education  of  the 
speaker,  much  more  arises  from  a  conformity  with  the 
feelings  of  the  audience.  He  who  will  persuade,  must 
have  the  power  possessed  by  the  Persian  dervise.  He 
must  be  able  to  throw  his  own  soul  into  the  bosom  of 
his  hearers.  In  learning,  in  classical  acquirements,  the 
English  churchman  is  generally  as  much  above  the 
Frenchman,  as  he  falls  below  him  in  the  powers  of 
persuasion.  The  goodness  of  his  tools  is  of  no  use  to 
him,  for  they  are  not  fitted  for  the  bodies  on  which  they 
are  to  act.  Educated  on  difierent  principles  from  his 
hearers,  he  speaks  a  language  which  they  caimot  under- 
stand.  Those  who  have  listened  to  the  ministers  of  the 
Scotch  church,  or  the  still  more  unpretending  pastors  of 
Germany,  wilfnot  ascribe  the  success  of  their  preaching 
to  the  extent  of  their  learning,  or  the  goodness  of  their 
taste.  They  exercise  an  influence  over  their  flocks 
because,  taken  from  the  same  rank  in  life,  and  living 
fEuniUarly  with  them,  their  topics  are  always  suited  to 
thrir  conceptions.  They  persuade,  for  they  speak  at 
once  to  their  feelings. 
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But  it  is  not  alone  the  eloquence  of  the  church  which 
has  suffered  from  the  too  classical  nature  of  education 
In  England.  The  eloquence  of  parliament  has  not 
escaped  its  influence.  A  Gh-edan  or  Roman  spirit  too 
often  prevails  in  the  harangues  of  our  orators.  The 
great  difference  in  laws,  customs  and  manners  is  over- 
hx>ked.  British  hearts,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  won  by 
accents  suited  only  to  other  men  and  other  times. 

In  this  country  more  than  in  any  other,  we  are  apt 
to  confound  a  good,  with  an  academical,  taste :  the  two 
terms  are  almost  considered  as  synonymous.  The  pre* 
judices  of  our  education  still  stidc  by  us.  We  cannot 
rescue  our  judgment  from  their  hold.  They  pursue  us 
into  the  world.  What  we  are  taught  to  admire  in  our 
youth,  we  continue  to  venerate  in  our  riper  years. 
Though  we  see  that  those  who  have  past  their  lives  in 
the  study  of  the  ancients,  who  are  for  ever  turning  over 
the  pages  of  the  classics,  and  who  have  no  ideas  but 
what  they  derive  from  their  perusal,  are  for  the  most 
part  tasteless  pedants,  the  lesson  is  wholly  lost  on  us : 
w#  wilfully  shut  our  eyes  to  the  consequence,  and 
persuade  ourselves  that  the  draught  which  has  been  so 
noxious  to  them,  must  be  healthful  to  us ;  that  we  shall 
derive  taste  from  what  has  bereaved  them  of  theirs. 
And  let  it  not  be  objected,  that  the  men  of  best  taste 
in  the  country  are  those  whp  have  gone  through  a 
course  of  academical  studies,  who  have  passed  a  portion 
of  their  lives  vrithin  the  walls  of  a  college.  There  is 
no  necessary  connexion  between  the  two  facts:  they 
exist  independently  of  each  other.  Whilst  custom 
subjects  to  this  discipline  all  the  men  of  rank,  all  those 
who  have  leisure  for  elegant  pursuits,  all  those  who 
from  their  situation  in  life  exercise  an  influence  over 
public  taste,  the  result  cannot  be  otherwise.    Such  men 
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are  the  tiatural  depositaries  of  taste  ;  they  are  its  here- 
ditary guardians :  but  they  have  it  not  in  consequence, 
but  in  despite,  of  their  education.  In  the  war  of 
talent,  how  much  inferior  have  the  legitimate  sons  of 
Alma  Mater  shewn  themselves  to  the  more  lawless 
children  of  genius  who  have  overleaped  the  walls  of 
science.  They  who  have  entered  the  field  with  none 
to  proclaim  their  titles,  have  borne  away  most  of  the 
prizes  of  literature.  If  the  universities  have  produced 
some  eminent  men,  it  is  only  since  their  discipline  hat 
been  relaxed,  since  their  studies  have  been  less  exclu- 
sively classical.  When  all  their  worship  was  for  the 
ancients,  to  call  a  man  a  scholar  was  to  say  he  was  a 
pedant.  The  two  characters  were  always  found  to- 
gether. Who  does  not  recollect  the  stiff  and  formal 
personage,  with  his  ungain  figure  and  uncouth 
manners,  from  whom  he  derived  his  taste  for  classical 
learning?  Parson  Adams,  with  his  simplicity,  his 
Eschylus,  and  his  sermons,  is  no  ideal  character he  is 
the  representative  of  the  numerous  class  of  pedagogues, 
who,  with  Dominie  Sampson  at  their  head,  are  always 
ready  to  come  up  in  endless  procession,  and  to  obtest 
the  Gods  that  the  utmost  want  of  taste  may  exist  with 
the  greatest  classical  knowledge. 

To  the  undue  veneration  for  antiquated  learning,  is 
owing  that  the  spread  of  knowledge  among  the  great 
has  not  of  late  kept  pace  with  its  diffusion  among  the 
poor.  The  light  which  has  penetrated  and  gladdened 
the  weather-beaten  cottage  of  the  peasant,  has  been 
kept  out  by  the  more  massive  walls  of  the  palace.  To 
the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  it  comes  but  faintly  and 
by  reflection.  The  moral  order  of  the  world  is  reversed ; 
light  no  longer  descends  from  on  high.  .Those  who 
should  be  a  guide  to  the  people,  who  should  always  be 


ftwnd  at  tbeir  head,  are  ooDtait  to  Hnger  behind  In  the 
inarch  of  knowledge,  to  reeeiTe  inatnictioii,  though  im- 
wiffingly,  from  those  to  wkm  they  should  ghe  it.  The 
Auliaraent  is  the  great  sanctaary  of  prejudices,  and  as 
the  holiest  sanetnarjr  is  that  which  gives  shelter  to  the 
Mackest  crimes,  so  those  prejndices  toe  cherished  with 
most  fondness  which  strike  tiie  deadliest  Mows  at  li- 
berty and  morality.  The  miracle,  which  was  performed 
in  favour  of  Hesekiah*s  piety,  is  now  repeated  every 
day  in  consideration  of  the  virtues  of  kings  and  senates. 
It  has  become  an  heir-loom  to  power  and  place.  The 
son  of  knowledge  for  ever  stands  still  on  their  dial. 

Hence  onr  orators  are  unimpressive,  for  they  speak 
not  the  language  of  the  times.  They  are  gravely  em* 
ployed  in  discussing  arguments,  and  upholding  opinions, 
which  the  better  taste  of  the  puMic  has  long  since  om* 
demned  to  forgetfulness.  They  are  always  in  arrsar 
with  their  age.  Whoever  has  paid  attention  to  the 
progress  of  any  great  measure,  must  have  observed  that 
Obe  nation  is  always  better  informed  than  the  parlia^ 
ment;  that  our  statesmen  are  less  enlightened  than  our 
journalists  and  pamphleteers ;  that  wisdom  conies  from 
the  people.  The  study  of  words,  which  inds  so  little 
fhvour  out  of  the  House  of  Oommons,  is  almost  the  only 
thing  attended  to  within  its  walls.  The  proper  object 
of  eloquence  is  forgotten.  Men  are  more  anxious  to 
speak  than  to  be  listened  to.  To  this  feeliiq;  we  mar 
trace  the  unreasonable  pass|on  of  our  orators  for  long 
speeches,  and  their  habit  <rf  larding  them  with  quo- 
tations. Hopeless  to  attain  the  meed  of  eloquence,  they 
seek  to  acquire  the  praise  at  learning,  to  surprise  those 
whom  they  do  not  expect  to  persuade.  They  strive  to 
gafad  for  their  memory  the  laurels  which  are  denied  to 
their  genhis.  As  they  cannot  rouse  the  passions  of  their 
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htarerti  ther  are  toQtwt  to  oall      tkeir  scIimMi^ 

If  it  be  ^  height  of  t^Jeoi  to  acbieve  tbe  grente^t 
object  with  the  Bmallest  iae^»  he  is  the  greatest  orator 
who  am  effect  hia  parpose  with  fewest  words.  More 
glory  awaits  the.  general  who  can  take  a  town  with  tea 
thousand  men,  than  he  who  roquhres  fifty  for  the  saMS 
flttrviee.  The  success  is  more  exolusively  his  owo.  A 
(USiNrenft  eetimate  preivails  in  the  House  of  Cowncns^ 
Eloquence  is  measured  by  the  multitude  ot  words.  As 
to  persuade  is  oat  even  attempted,  he  is  thought  most 
of  who  has  dlsptoyed  most  knowledge—^  end  is  for- 
gdltteB  in  contemplation  of  the  means.  The  talent  of  the 
aitbt  is  judged^  not  by  the  excellence  of  the  work,  but 
by  the  richness  of  the  material ;  we  seek  that  beaufy 
ftwm  extent  whieh  we  caanot  obtain  from  proper* 
tien. 

I  do  not  mean  wholly  to  coodram  quotations.  Their 
use  beeomes  pedantry  only  when  it  is  excessive  and 
mispiacnd  fai  written  woAs,  wlien  the  reader  has 
leisure  to  reflect,  when  he  may  turn  back,  and  regmin 
the  thread  of  his  argument,  they  are  oftw  very  beautiful ; 
they  point  the  thought,  and  fix  it  in  the  mind.  But  they 
ai\^  little  suited  to  extempore  speaking ;  they  do  not 
belong  to  thehighest  class  of  eloquence:  they  are  wholly 
uttsuited  to  the  impetuous  strain  of  curatory,  which  tend- 
ing dhrectfy  to  its  purpose,  hurries  along  the  hearer* 
and  leaves  htm  no  time  for  thought  or  reflection;  which 
subdues  him  by  the  vivacity  of  his  own  imaginatioD« 
The  speaker,  who,  when  discussing  the  fate  of  empires^ 
allows  the  minds  of  his  hearers  to  be  carried  awey  t» 
Virgil  and  Horace,  with  all  their  aeeouipanying  ideas  of 
the  fifth  form,  and  the  Pl^ffields,  of  Ainsworth's  Dtetion- 
ary,  and  the  Gbadus  ad  Pamasaum,  has  entirsly  fatted 


cf  his  obj«et«  He  mqr  be  Ae  driiglit  of  all  the  diOdn»» 
with  whom  he  may  aoqube  the  reptttatloo  of  a  great 
orator,  but  he  will  neither  contlnoe  nor  perBuade.  It 
was  not  hf  soch  arts  that  the  great  models  of  antiquity 
obtained  thoir  influence  over  the  mhids  of  their  fellow 
citizens.  They  Bpcke  to  the  feelings,  not  the  reed- 
lections,  of  their  hearers. 

Of  all  English  speakers,  Lord  Ohatham  is  he,  who  has 
exercised  the  greatest  power  over  the  minds  of  his  coon« 
trymn.  On  every  occasion  he  moulded  the  passions  of  his 
hearers  to  his  fancy.  He  led  them,  as  it  suited  his  purpose, 
to  adopt  the  most  contradictory  opinions.  Often,  as  he 
veered  about  in  politics,  he  still  carried  the  nation  along 
with  him.  Whether  he  opposed  or  yielded  to  continental 
connexion,  his  reasoning  seemed  equally  conrincing. 
The  sui^rter  of  power  was,  as  much  as  the  champion  of 
liberty,  the  fayourite  of  the  people.  Their  kindness  was 
not  less  for  the  minister,  than  the  patriot.  Some  part 
<ft  his  ^ctraordinary  success,  may  doubtless  be  ascribed 
to  the  dignity  of  his  person,  some  to  the  happiness  of 
his  n^ner,  much  to  the  opinion  generally  entertained 
of  his  ineorrupttble  integrity,  and  a  good  deal  more  than 
is  usually  supposed,  to  the  force  of  his  reasoning,  which, 
tliough  in  a  manner  hidden,  still  overpowered  his  anta- 
gonists. Thef  sunk  beneath  his  ascendency.  Because 
Lord  Chatham  never  argued,  ft  has  been  supposed  that 
he  could  not  reason.  Two  very  distinct  processes  of  the 
mind  have  been  confounded.  To  argue  well,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  understand  one  half  of  a  question ;  to  reason 
well,  we  must  weigh  all  its  bearings,  and  its  conse- 
qMUose.  Lawyers  are,  in  general,  as  good  arguers,  as 
they  are  bad  reasoneriB.  Though  he  had  the  art  to  dis- 
guise ^e  wearisome  process,  by  which  he  arrived  at  his 
ooBchisions,  it  is  iiot  s(n  easy  matter  to  impugn  their 
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correctness.  They  were  not  the  less  considered,  nor  the 
less  irresistible ;  they  did  not  strike  with  less  force  on 
the  minds  of  his  hearers,  because  to  them  they  appeared 
the  effect  of  intuition.   The  very  artlessness  of  his 
speeches,  the  apparent  absence  of  all  argument,  g^ve 
them  weight.   What  would  have  been  denied  to  reason- 
ing was  yielded  to  authority.    Men  thought  there  was 
in  him  something  divine,  they  listened  to  him  as  an 
oracle.    The  statesman  gained  what  the  orator  but 
seemed  to  lose.   But  his  great  ppwer  of  persuasion 
arose  from  his  eloquence  being  purely  English.  In 
knowledge  of  his  language  he  is  hardly  inferior  to  Swift. 
He  had  carefully  studied  its  principles,  he  had  made 
himself  master  of  all  its  peculiarities  and  idioms,  he 
had  its  every  word  at  command.   Though  a  good  clas- 
sical scholar,  though  he  came  into  parliament  at  a  time 
when  the  pedantry  of  quotation  was  in  full  vigour,  when 
no  speech  was  admired  that  was  not  stuffed  with  Latin ; 
though  no  man  has  ever  excelled  him  in  the  happiness 
with  which  he  applied  well-known  passages  to  the 
ev^ents  of  the  moment ;  yet  he  has  given  way  to  this 
false  taste  less  than  any  of  his  contemporaries.  He 
thought  that  English  words  were  best  fitted  to  make 
their  way  to  English  hearts.   His  pursuit  of  this  object 
was  unremitting.  His  simplicity  was  the  result  of  much 
art.    His  studies  inferior  men  would  have  despised. 
Bailey's  Dictionary  was  quke  familiar  to  him.  More 
than  once  he  had  read  it  through.   The  effect  of  this 
labour  is  perceptible  in  all  his  speeches.    His  ideas 
came  fresh  to  the  minds  4>f  his  hearers,  for,  expressed 
with  the  utmost  precision,  they  lost  nothing  fay  the 
ambiguity  of  language.   There  is  in  him  no  vagueneis. 
He  said  nothing  but  what  he  meant  to  say.  His  beartra 
listened  with  delight,  for  his  speeches  seemed,  from 
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fhtir  artlcMiess,  the  arerlfowtng  of  his  heart.  They 
saw  in  them  the  confidence  of  a  friend,  not  the  artifice 
of  an  orator.  They  yielded  tlie  more  readily  that  there 
q>peared  nothing  to  nustrust. 

The  early  stages  of  the  French  Reyolution  afibrd 
another  proof  how  much  studied  oratory  is  inferior  in 
efiect  to  that  which  flowing  from»  speaks  at  once  to^ 
the  heart.  They  may  teach  us  that  it  is  not  in  learned 
allusion,  but  in  conformity  with  the  feelings  of  his 
hearers,  that  the  orator  will  find  his  strength.  The 
meeting  of  the  national  assembly  was  a  time  to  call 
forth  all  the  powers  of  speech.  It  let  loose  all  the  am- 
bitious feelings  of  the  nation.  It  raised  the  most  bound- 
less hopes.  Eyery  man  saw  in  the  event,  the  opportu- 
nity of  changing  his  own  destiny,  and  that  of  his  country. 
The  orator  could  not  have  wound  his  strings  too  high. 
However  lofty  his  note,  the  enthusiasm  in  men's  minds 
would  still  have  responded  to  his  strains.  It  was  a 
moment  to  give  tongues  to  stones,  yet  of  the  men  who 
had  a  reputation  for  eloquence,  of  those  who  had  past 
their  lives  in  its  study,  few  made  axtf  figure  in  this 
meeting.  They  were  new  and  unknown  men  who  swayed 
its  destinies.  The  elegant  and  classical  oratory  of  Cazales 
and  Maury,  and  Bamave,  was  borne  down  by  the  impe« 
tttous  vehemence  of  Mirabeau  and  Danton.  They  went 
straight  to  their  purpose,  whilst  the  others  were  seeking 
the  praise  of  eloquence.  They  carried  by  assault  the 
passions  of  their  hearers,  whilst  their  rivals  were  la- 
bouring to  dazzle  their  understanding. 

It  will,  doubtless,  be  asked,  must  we  then  abandon 
the  study  of  the  Classics,  must  we  give  up  the  reading 
of  those  books,  to  which  Europe  owes  that  she  is  not 
still  immersed  in  barbarism  ?  Must  we,  neglecting  all 
former  acquisitions  of  knowlec^e,  be  content  with  the 


imayefm  whioh  Idhe  todiiftCry  of  etek  iBdivUoU  is  iM» 
to  make  for  hiHis&If  ?  must  we  tkrow  away  ike  tdvui 
lAgea  of  experieiice,  tke  aixamukted  wealth  of  all  ages  f 
By  no  means.  I  do  not  intend  to  condemn  the  study  of 
dansinal  literature,  but  its  exclushre  pursuit.  We  must 
bear  iu  mind  that  wkat  we  call  aHtiqutty,  is  indeed  tke 
childhood  of  the  world.  To  our  riper  age  belongs  the 
wisdom  derived  from  expericftieOy  the  maturity  of  judg«^ 
ment  which  attends  on  years.  The  objects  which  were 
dear  to  our  youth,  which  seized  our  minds  when  our 
fmagfaiatiiHi  was  yet  tteah,  will  always  cling  to  our 
fancy.  We  may  dwell  with  pleasure  on  the  stories  of 
the  nursery — ^we  may  cherish  their  recolleetkm,  but  we 
must  not  allow  them  to  influence  our  conduct;  these 
offsets  of  the  imagination  must  not  break  in  on  the  reali- 
ties of  life.  If  we  continue  to  hanker  after  the  amuse- 
pients  of  our  childhood,  we  shall  remain  for  ever  diildren. 
.  Antiquity  is  indeed  a  mine  <^  treasure,  but  it  is  not 
the  only  one ;  ^nd  its  produce  is,  perhaps,  more  calcu- 
lated for  show  than  for  use.  The  processes  of  the  moral 
resemble  those  of  the  natural  world~the  knowledge  of 
the  precious  metals  seems  always  to  precede  that  of  the 
useful.  America  abounded  in  gold  and  stiver,  when 
the  existence  o{  iron  was  wkoUy  unknown*  Hioting  in 
imaginary  wealth,  she  waa  poor  in  all  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  oi  life.  In  the  same  maipner,  the  ancients 
seem  to  have  neglected  the  useful,  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  fine,  arts.  Rich  in  ornamental  possessions,  they 
wanted  every  thing  that  conduces  to  the  happiness  of  a 
people.  Theirs  were  the  toys  that  amuse  childhood,  ours 
the  tools  which  we  must  use  for  our  existence.  If  we 
will  avail  ourselves  of  all  our  advantages,  we  shall  be  - 
the  rivals  not  the  imitators  of  the  great  orators  of  anti- 
quity.  For  this  purpose  we  must  foUow  theirexampIei 
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ml  copjr  their  expresBiom.  Uke  them  we  mutt  fathom 
ererjr  passage  to  the  human  heart,  we  must  laj  bare  all 
its  secret  emotfoua*  We  nasi  learn  to  be  strong  in  the 
weakness  of  our  hearers.  We  must  fit  our  words  to 
Ihdr  feeHnga.  We  mint  do,  not  what  the  andnls  did, 
h9A  what,  in  our  dteuMslautus^  they  wesld  have  ^kstt^ 
He  who  oonfines  UoMtf  eKdusiyelj  to  the  study  of  liha 
dastict^  acts  Uke  those  painters  who  darkening  tlieir 
Mem,  admit  no  light  but  through  a  single  aperttee^ 
who,  in  tibeir  anxiety  to  produce  elfeot,  mistake  tkm 
means,  llieir  ]^etures  never  please  but  when  seen  hf 
a  ftdse  light. 

If  we  will  imitate  ilie  oonduot  of  Franlcenstein  in  the 
BOfel,  we  shall  not  be  more  fortunate  than  he  was. 
Uke  him,  we  will  rifle  iibe  tomb,  the  same  fkte  wiH 
overtake  us,  which  ever  pursues  those  who  disturb  tte 
ubee  of  the  dead,  tf  our  eloquence  is  to  be  dug  frm 
the  charnel-house,  tf  it  be  made  up  of  the  scirttered  lilnbs 
of  tile  aneimts,  it  will  bear  but  too  strong  a  reserabteme 
to  the  monster  of  his  creation.  Though  ert^ry  member 
idiould  be  perfect,  and  every  feature  beaulMU,  yet  this 
offspring  of  the  seputehre  wfll  have  none  of  the  Hvely 
gnte  of  nature.  It  wiH  excite  no  foeling  but  of  loathiaf ; 
tb^  smell  <^  the  grave  will  be  on  its  garments ;  the 
clammy  sweat  of  death  on  its  forehead,  and  its  eye  will 
glare,  for  the  fire  will  be  wanting  that  can  only  be 
snatdied  from  Heaven.  • 


it 


GHOST  STORIES.— No.  II. 

.  SiMCB  tiie  pubUeation  of  tiie  first  Numbtr  of  the 
ABmakf  severml  commumcfttiow  hxfe  bean  nedimd* 
relatfag  to  the  tpecM  appeanuMes  of  tiie  deed  to  tbe 
perepptioPB  of  the  Ihring.  We  have  peroHsrion  tourtate» 
that  the  Wyoyard  ttory  occanM  in  Nora  Soolia ;  and 
was»  in  all  itB  most  important  drcamotancoo,  exaetij 
as  WB  hmm  related  it.  The  aneedote  IiaB  been  an* 
thenticated  to  the  writer  of  this  article,  in  a  manner 
that  leaTea  him  in  the  diAenlt  dil»uaa  of  either  ad^ 
netting  the  certahitjr  of  the  fiu^»  or  doubling  the  yer*- 
citf  of  men » whose  word  it  were  impossible  even  f a  mo^ 
ment  to  suspect.  Several  narratives  of  spiritual  interw 
conrse  have  been  forwarded  to  &e  publisher ;  they  aU 
of  them  rdate  to  the  appearance  of  the  spirit  to  some 
distant  friend,  at  the  moment  of  its  departuse  from  the 
body.  As  the  greater  part  of  titese  are  not  aeeompaaied 
by  the  nanieB  of  the  individuals  to  whom  tfa^  oceaffMl, 
they  are  not  admissible  to  the  present  selection ;  the 
tetent  of  which  is  to  aft>rd  a  depository  for  those  tales 
which  are  most  cunent  in  society,  and  of  wliioh  ttie 
drcumstances  are  connected  with  names  of  a  certain 
importance  and  distincti<m.  The  purpose  of  the  autiror 
of  these  articles  is  not  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the 
public  by  a  collection  of  supernatural  relations ;  but  to 
place  those  which  are  most  popular  in  such  a  tangiUe 
form,  as  to  render  them  capable  of  being  publicly  cor- 
roborated, or  publicly  contradicted. 

Th^  only  tale  which  we  shall  insert  in  the  present 
Number,  is  one  very  commonly  reported  of  the  present 
Marquis  of  Londonderry ;  and  is  given  on  the  autho- 


rity  of  A  genUtiDMi,  to  whom  tbat  aoblawm  Mifif 
fCMtea  It* 

It  is  now  more  tkas  twenty  jm»  riaoe  Lord  Lon- 
dsndenr  for  the  first  time,  on  a  visit  to  a  gentle- 
man in  the  north  of  Intand.  The  maasioB  was  such  a 
one  as  spectres  are  faUed  to  inhabits  It  was  asaooisAad 
with  many  recoUeotions  of  kistaic  times,  and  the  sombre 
character  of  its  arehitecture  and  the  wiUness  of  its 
aarromding  seenery  were  eakulated  to  impress  the  soal 
wHh  that  tone  of  mehmcholy  and  elevation,  which,— tf  ^ 
it  be  not  considered  as  a  predisposition  to  welcome  the 
viritation  ci  those  unearthly  sobstances  that  are  impal- 
pable to  our  sight  in  moments  of  less  hallowed  senti^ 
■not,— is  indisputably  the  state  of  mind  in  which  the 
imagination  is  most  readily  exdtcd,  and  the  understand- 
ing most  favourably  inclined  to  grant  a  credulous 
cqption  to  its  visions*  The  apartoient  also  which  was 
amNfOfmated  to  hard  Londcmderry  was  cslaitoted  to 
foster  such  a  tone  of  feeling.  From  its  antique  ap^ 
poiataimte ;  from  the  dark  and  richly-carved  pannels  of 
its  watnscoat ;  from  its  yawning  width  and  height  of 
chimney~Iooking  like  the  open  entrance  to  a  tomb,  of 
which  the  surrounding  ornaments  appeared  to  form  the 
scolptures  and  the  ttrtaUature from  the  portraits  of 
grim  men  and  severe-eyed  women,  arrayed  in  orderly  pro- 
cession  along  the  walls,  and  scowling  a  conten4[ituous 
enmity  against  the  degenerate  invader  oi  their  glomny 
bowers  and  venerable  halls ;  from  the  vast,  dusky,  pon- 
dmus,  and  complicated  draperies  that  concealed  the 
windows,  and  hung  with  the  gloomy  grandeur  of  Ai* 
nereal  trappings  about  the  hearse-like  piece  of  ftirnir 
ture  that  was  destined  for  his  bed,— Lord  L.,  on 
entering  his  apartment,  might  be  conscious  of  some 
mental  depression,  and  surrounded  by  such  a  world 
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than  usually  inclined  to  submit  to  the  influences  of  att]peiv 
stMon.  IllsnotpDSsiMethattlifeseBtefthBaitsskHildhaYe 
been  allied  to  any  feelings  of  aj^veitenslocu  Fear  is 
knowledged  to  be  a  moat  mig^y  mast«*  over  tiie  visims 
4rf  the  imagination.  It  can  caU  apirtts  frcm  the  vmtf 
deep"«*Huid  th^  do  come,  when  it  daee  eall  for  thrai. 
It  tremMes  at  the  antldpation  of  apprcenhlng  etU^  afid 
then  encottntem  in  erery  passing  shadow  the  subatame 
of  ike  dream  it  tvembled  at*  Bat  audi  ooidd  n6t  have 
been  the  origin  of  the  fbrm  which  addressed  itself  to  the 
tiew  of  Lord  LondoMlerry.  Fear  is  a  quality  that  was 
nefTW  known  to  mingle  in  the  eiiara«ler  of  a  flteiwart. 
Lord  Londondarry  examined  his  chamber— *  he  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  fbrms  and  faces  of  the 
ancient  possessors  of  the  mansion »  who  sai  upright  in 
their  ebony  frames  to  receive  his  salutation ;  and.tben, 
after  dismissing  his  valet,  he  retired  to  bed.  His  candles 
had  not  baen  long  extinguished,  when  he  perceived  a 
light  gleaming  oq  the  drapmes  of  the  lofty  canopgr 
over  his  head.  Cimsctilus  that  there  was  no  fire  in  the 
grate^^^ttat  the  cnMrins  were  do8ed-**that  the  chamber 
had  been  In  perfect  darkness  but  a  few  moneaiB  b^ore, 
be  supposed  that  smne  intruder  must  have  aeetdeataUjr 
Mtered  hfa  apartment;  and,  turning  hastily  round  to 
the  side  fWHnwhfeh  the  light  proceaded~aaw^tohiaiii- 
thiile  astonishment-^ot  the  form  of  miy  human  vtait^^ 
but  the  figure  of  a  fair  boy,  who  seemed  to  be  gamtested 
hi  rays  of  mild  and  tempered  glory,  which  beamed  palely 
ftom  his  sleMer  form  like  the  fatnt  light  of  the  deelift- 
ing  moon,  and  rendered  the  ol^ects  wMeh  were  nearest 
to  him  dimly  and  indistinctiy  visiUe.  The  spirit  stood 
al  some  short  distance  from  the  side  of  the  bed.  Certain 
that  his  own  faculties  were  not  deceiving  him,  but  am- 


p^eOog  that  htt  migkt  be  itnpOBtfd  npM  bf  the  Ingenuity 
mt  some  of  the  muo^oas  guests  who  were  then  Yisithig 
m  the  sme  hcmse ;— Lord  Londofiderry  preoeeded  to- 
imrds  the  figure.  It  retreated  before  him.  As  he  slowly 
adtaneed,  tiie  fbrm,  with  equal  paces,  slowly  retired, 
h  entered  the  vast  arch  of  the  capacious  chimney,  and 
then  sunk  into  the  earth.  Lord  L.  returned  to  his  bed ; 
but  not  to  rest.  His  mind  was  harassed  by  the  consi-^ 
deration  of  the  extraordinary  event  which  had  occurred 
to  him.  Was  it  real  t — was  it  the  work  of  imagination  f 
^was  it  the  result  of  imposture  ?— It  was  all  incompre^ 
bensiUe.  He  resolved  in  the  morning  not  to  mention 
the  appearance  till  he  should  have  well  observed  the 
manners  and  the  countenances  of  the  family:  he  was 
conscious  that,  if  any  deception  had  been  practised, 
its  authors  would  be  too  delighted  With  their  success  to 
conceal  the  vanity  of  their  triumph.  When  the  guests 
assembled  at  the  breakfast-table,  the  eye  of  Lord  Lon- 
donderry searched  in  vain  for  those  latent  smiles — those 
cunning  looks — that  silent  communication  between  the 
parties — by  which  the  authors  and  abettors  of  such  do- 
mestic conspiracies  are  generally  betrayed.  Every  thing 
apparently  proceeded  in  its  ordinary  course.  The  con- 
versation flowed  rapidly  along  from  the  subjects  afforded 
at  the  moment,  without  any  of  the  constraint  which 
marks  a  party  intent  upon  some  secret  and  more  in- 
teresting argument,  and  endeavouring  to  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  its  introduction.  At  last  the  hero  of  the  tale 
found  himself  compelled  to  mention  the  occurrences  of 
the  night.  It  was  most  extraordinary — he  feared  that  he 
should  not  be  credited :  and  then,  after  all  due  prepara- 
tion, the  story  was  related.  Those  among  his  auditors 
who,  like  himself,  were  strangers  and  visiters  in  the 
house,  were  certain  that  some  delusion  must  have  beeA 
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practiaed.  The  family  alone  seemed  perfectly  composed 
and  calm.  At  last,  the  gentleman  whom  Lord  Londonderry 
was  yisiting,  interrupted  their  various  surmises  on  the 
subject  by  saying: — *^  The  circumstance  which  you 
have  just  recounted  must  naturally  appear  most  ex- 
traordinary to  those  who  have  not  long  been  inmates  of 
my  dwelling,  and  are  not  conversant  with  the  legends  con- 
nected with  my  family ;  to  those  who  are,  the  ereat 
which  has  happened  will  only  serve  as  the  corroboration 
of  an  old  tradition  that  long  has  been  related  of  the 
apartment  in  which  you  slept.  Tou  have  seen  the 
Radiant  Boy;  and  it  is  an  omen  of  prosperous  for- 
tunes ; — would  rather  that  this  subject  should  no  more 
be  mentioned." 


RECENT  LETTERS  ON  SPAIN. 

We  have  been  told  upon  good  authority,  (and  were  it 
not  indiscreet  we  could  mention  the  parties,)  of  a  literary 
gentleman  who  offered  his  publisher  a  new  work  on 
Spain.  "  Have  you  resided  long  in  Spain?" — I  have 
the  intention  of  residing  there  six  or  eight  months," 
replied  the  traveller.  **  Your  work,"  said  the  Book- 
seller^ will,  no  doubt,  be  more  correct  by  comparing 
your  intended  remarks  with  former  notes ;  yet,  in  suffer- 
ing the  moment  to  pass  when  the  imagination  is  struck 
with  the  novelty  of  things,  the  power  of  observing  is 
weakened,  and  the  narration  becomes  tame.  I  should 
therefore  prefer  your  observations  as  they  were  struck  (ff 
at  a  heat,  during  your  first  visit." — "  But,  my  dear  sir,  they 
are  not  yet  written,  and  you  misunderstood  me,  if  you 
thought  I  had  ever  been  in  Spain.  I  said,  that  I  meant  to 
go  there  for  something  less  than  a  year which  is  about 
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tiie  time  I  spent  in  Fraoos  uid  Italy,  and  yoa  know  that 
in  less  than  that  period  my  Travels  have  gone  through 
three  editions.  Why  then  not  try  my  hand  on  Spain  ? — 
Since  her  late  revolution,  no  country  is  more  interesting 
to  the  public  curiosity."  Having  resided  some  time  in 
Spain,  we  thought  ourselves  competent  to  do  justice  both 
to  the  author  and  to  the  readers  of  this  intended  work ; 
but  as  the  year  has  nearly  elapsed,  and  we  have  heard 
no  more  of  it,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  bargain  was 
never  concluded.  We  had  thus  lost  all  hope  of  compar- 
ing our  own  observations  on  the  past  state  of  Spain, 
with  those  of  others  on  its  recent  situation.  This  op- 
portunity, however,  is  unexpectedly  afforded  us  by  a 
small  volume  of  Letters,  recently  written  in  Italian, 
printed  in  Spain,  and  addressed  to  an  Englishwoman, 
lady  J.  H.* ;  whom  we  have  seen  here  filling  our  sex 
with  despair  by  her  beauty,  and  hers  by  her  wit,  without 
their  having  as  yet  given  her  the  title  of  a  blue ;  though, 
happily  for  those  who  hunt  after  matter  for  ridicule,  and 
unhappily  for  us,  she  incurs  the  danger  of  returning 
en  bleu  from  her  European  tour.  As  we  do  not  know 
where  to  write  for  this  lady's  permission  to  insert  her 
name  at  full  length,  our  readers  must  be  contented  with 
the  initials. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Publisher  not  to  damp  the 
first  efibsions  of  the  imagination  by  a  too-scrupulous 
revision,  although  contrary  to  the  rules  of  orthodox 
criticism,  is  nevertheless  worthy  of  attention,  as  being 
founded  on  professional  experience ;  and  he  must  have 
known  at  the  same  time,  that  the  project  of  travelling 
to  compile  a  volume,  was  precisely  the  way  to  repress 
every  sally  of  the  imagination.  The  letters  before  us 
are  evidently  the  result  of  first  impressions,  and  the  ^ 


writer,  far  from  haring  trareR^  witb  ihe  parpone  of 
making  a  book,  informs  us  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
quitting  Switzerland,  until  his  friend  Senor  B.,  the  cele- 
brated Spanish  minister,  haring  been  recalled  by  the 
Liberals,  from  his  long  exile,  to  take  a  leading  pmrt  in 
the  administration,  offered  htm  a  seat  in  his  carriage, 
and  thus  he  found  himself  by  a  sort  of  enchantment, 
transported  to  Spain.    On  arriving  at  Iron  (Sth  May, 
1821),  and  scarcely  descended  from  the  carriage,  fire  or 
six  persons— police  magistrates  and  small  proprietors  of 
the  town— 'flung  themselves  eagerly  into  the  embraces  of 
the  minister.      Happy  augury,"  exclaims  the  author, 
**  for  a  country  wiiere  the  prime  minister  is  sttU  a 
man!'*   In  the  different  villages  through  whidi  they 
passed,  the  masters  of  the  post,  the  nlcaidiy  and  yeo* 
manry,  displayed  the  same  ardent  and  natural  franknew 
in  their  salutations.  Without  seeming  discomposed  by 
the  presence  of  a  great  man,  they  placed  themselves  at 
his  side,  lighted  their  cigars  at  his ;  and,  in  the  wamtli 
of  discourse,  slapped  him  on  the  shoulder.      But  in  all 
this  freedom  of  manner,*'  observes  our  traveller,  there 
was  nothing  like  impertinence."   In  his  opinion  the 
Spaniard  has  as  much,  and,  perhaps,  more,  of  persoMEi 
dignity  than  the  Englishman,  although  he  does  not  be^ 
spatter  the  king's  coachman  with  mud,  nor  smash  the 
windows  of  the  minister."   Spanish  pride  is  unlike  the 
vanity  of  the  French,  the  pompous  contempt  of  the 
German  baron,  or  the  feudal  ferocity  of  the  Russian,  it 
is  not  exercised  by  one  class  against  another,  nor  does  it 
exist  in  any  caste^  but  in  the  whole.   The  grandees,  the 
ministers,  and  the  royal  family,  are  aflbble  and  popular. 
The  people  alone  are  proud ;  and  thus  what  is  a  defect 
ifa  the  individual  becomes  a  virtue  in  the  nation.   In  the 
provinoes  tiiere  ia  not  that  iaunense  cbmm  between  the 


hiMtetf  the  U^itr  and  lower  dMm  wUdi  edftt  with 
UB.  Ttare  is  ndt  thai  aorC  of  tmmmtimal  Uft  aaMigat 
therlah»aithoQ{^  Spain  haa  her  fidaci^^  herrofal 
hieod,  and  trees  of  geaeakifr  mom  nm^erous,  perhapa» 
than  htr  fhitt-^neea ;  bat  the  raee  of  peofde  ^  ioa-tai  is 
wrjr  ram,  if  it  exists  at  all.  In  spite  of  the  wide  dif- 
fmnoe  of  bhrth  and  titles,  the  less  moi  are  aocustomed 
to  the  want  of  superfluities,  the  lees  ineqaaltty  ^  we 
find  amongst  thtm.  The  nMUStle,  the  oHa-podrida,  the 
cigar,  the  bull-fight,  ifc.,  being  habits  commim  to  all 
Spaniards,  place  the  peasant  and  the  grandee  on  the 
saaelerel.  The  Spaniatd  is  often  described  as  enteleped 
to  the  qnes  in  his  ssantte,  with  a  saTOfe  seewl,  and 
msedf,  as  if  his  time  wasqpent  in  meditating  rengeanee 
am  a  rivaL  This  picture  borders  on  the  earieatnre ;  for 
thoi^h  migeanee  with  hisEi  is  both  a  gratifioaAion  and  a 
(hitjr,  steee  the  public  contempt  falls  on  e^erj  one  who 
leases  an  insult  unavenged,  it  is  not  his  natural  oc- 
cupataon.  The  GastiHan,  foMed  to  the  and  stand- 
ing silent  in  the  street  for  hours  without  yawning,  seems 
rather  like  a  man  independent  of  human  aflairs  and 
events— who,  without  deqpistng  aiqr,  b  careless  of  all. 
Neither  orders,  nor  endiroidered  habits,  nor  splencUd 
uniforms  attract  his  glance,«^the  fair  sex  alone  excites 
his  curiosity  and  recdves  his  homage.  We  passed 
throitgh  finup  provinces  withtwo  elegant  carriages,  of  a' 
form  unumal  in  Spain ;  but  not  a  snigfe  peasant  sus-> 
pended  h»  labour  to  look  at  us.  I  complained  of  this 
iadURemioe,  but  was  tdd  that  Wellington  Ums^,  when 
be  entetted  Spain  preceded  by  victory,  experienced  the 
^me  neglect." 

On  readong  Bribesca,  our  traveller's  halrits  got  the 
better  <rf  his  arguments  in  favour  erf  frogalify,  when  the 
in^eeper  famiriied  thdur  table     with  a  sanp  which 
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would  have  offended  even  the  indiscriminating  appetite 
of  a  hungry  hound^toogh  outlets  burnt  to  a  eiBder*-half 
a  doMfi  mt»— wiM  which  bad  a  strong  flaraur  of  the 
goa|^in»  and  the  whole  wtthout  napknis,  tablMlotfc, 
or  dange  of  plates*  My  bed  was  cakvlated  to  keep  me 
in  a  state  of  reioetton  rather  than  of  repose,  being  tos 
short  even  for  a  short  num ;  oradly  in  its  motions,  and 
rivaUisg  a  pavement  in  haidnees,  and  the  apartment  was 
perfumed  with  Oe  oil  whieh  had  been  used  in  eookimg 
the  eutiots.**  He  at  first  conoeiv^  that  the  innkosper 
was  a  royalist,  who,  suspeding  Us  distingvished  guests 
of  exalted  patriotism,  laneated  tiiem  thus  out  of  party 
animosity ;  but,  on  visiting  other  parts  of  the  establish- 
mesft,  and  witnessteg  the  accommodation  of  the  mule- 
tsers,  he  returned  to  his  chmnber,  thoroughly  convinced 
of  the  unqnestkmaUe  impartiality  oi  his  host.  TMs 
conviction,  however,  was  iimrfilciffit  to  secure  a  tiancjpiil 
night,  and  he  spent  it  entirely  fai  long  meditatioii,  whieh 
ended  in  the  poiitieal  axiom,  that  Spain,  though  she  may 
be  invaded,  can  never  be  subjugated.  The  reason  is 
new  appartnt,  why  this  nation  evinced  neitlMr  fear  nor 
inquietude  at  the  reports  of  projected  invadoa.  I  can 
now  eastty  conerive  bow  she  has  carried  on,  and  wouhi 
again  carry  on«  a  national  war.  How  can  condagiwtion 
or  phmd^  alarm  the  imagination  of  a  Spaniaid  ?  He 
has  neither  eonveniendes,  ftimiture,  nor  wealth  to  lose. 
A  flvm^'s  house  in  England  ta  worth  mem  money  than  a 
whole  Spanish  viUage."  We  have  ourselves  tnwdled  from 
Murda  to  Madrid,  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  without 
meeting  with  a  looUng-gtoss-^  even  in  the  shop  of  a 
barb^.  The  peasants  of  Arragcm,  except  on  the  dqr  of 
their  marriaga,  are  unaoi|uainted  with  the  use  of  beds. 
The  lower  classes  wear  in  all  seaeons  a  sheep-skin  of 
various  eeleum  ooer  their  shouUers,  which  smes  them 
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for  a  inatttte  by  day  aad  a  bed  by  ni|rbt.   A  bit  <tf  gtet- 
skiB  laced  wHh  a  cofd,  and  leading  the  uipper  part  of  the 
fbot  naked,  is  their  only  shoe.   They  consider  any  tbing 
abont  the  ned^  as  insuflerabie,  and  in  tliefew  proYinoes 
where  stoeki^  are  Icnown,  they  never  reach  abore  tlio 
ancle.   In  Valencia  their  economy  dispenses  even  with 
breeches,  which  are  supplied  by  a  long  shirt  coming 
below  the  knee.    In  no  part  of  the  Peninsula  do  they 
change  their  clothing  to  suit  the  diffiorent  seasons  of  the 
year.   The  Gallieians  eyen  in  summer  wear  a  jadLet, 
breeches,  md  gidters  of  brown  cloth.   Their  food  is  for 
the  most  part  as  simpie  as  their  dress.   Bread,  herbs, 
cooked  with  oil  or  lard,  and  often  without  either,  is 
their  usual  food.   The  peasants  are  often  seen  seasoning 
their  bread  with  a  simple  salad  freshly  gathered.  .  War,, 
therefore,  can  scarcely  bring  to  a  Spaniard  any  priTa*- 
tions  which  he  does  not  equally  endure  in  peace.  In 
Andahtsia,  where  the  houses  of  the  better  sort  are  more 
comfortably  furnished  than  in  the  other  provinces,  the 
Spanish  soldiers  chose  to  sleep  on  the  ground  in  pre- 
ference to  the  beds  of  the  luxurious  Andalusians;  saying 
that  they  could  not  rest  in  those  unknown  machines* 

The  iVontier  fortresses  appear  to  be  entirely  destitute 
of  provisions  and  artillery,  and  the  arsenals  empty  of 
cannon  and  ammunition.  The  Spaniard  is  not  somueh 
accustomed  to  foresee  difficulties  as  to  overcome  them* 
In  this,  if  there  is  little  prudence,  there  is  at  least  an 
abundance  of  courage.  Of  all  the  genmls,*'  says  the 
author, which  the  world  has  ever  produced,  the  most 
phlegmatic  and  imperturbable  exists  in  Spain.  He 
made  all  thecampai|^sof  the  war  of  independence, — 
fs  stifl  in  Hs  vlgour^known  by  every  one  and  in  every 
onc^s  mouth.  His  name  is  no  import  a,  (no  matter)'* 
It  is  an  undeniable  ftict,  that  these  two  words — ^tiie 
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qraibob  of  tlie  mott  eourtgeons  dMtoaej,  perf»nii«l 
prodigMfl  in  the  lart  war»  and  finftUy  ceiK|ii€red  in  the 
^ggie.  To  the  tidings  of  defeat  after  ii9kU,  the 
Cortet  aqewered*    No  metterr-Jeefllih  Nepolaop  will 
Mwr  reifti  in  Spein/*      iniporim,  m  wmfi  m  ^tgana 
M  Nmp^km).    The  defeated  offieers  and  soldiers 
mrfted  themeelTes  at  another  point  to.be  again  deCeated» 
ttd  again  eonsoled  with  *^  no  maiUr.''  And*  indeed,  of 
what  sMtfl^r  was  the  loss  of  a  city  or  a  battle  to  the 
goremment,  when  the  resohition  was  taken  to  bury 
tlmnselTes  in  the  ruins  of'  their  country  sooner  than 
sabsait  to  a  foreign  yoke?  The  Spaniards*  aim  was  not 
gfery,  but  independence.  The  divegard  of  the  future 
is  a  scurt  of  fatalism,  which  the  Spaniards  haye  inherited 
from  the  IfahomMans.   In  the  last  war,  if  tliey  were 
in  want  of  braad  th^  substituted  acorns.  If  there  was 
a  deficiency  of  military  hospitais  they  resigned  them- 
selyes  to  their  fate.   Whilst  the  English  camp  was 
plentifiUly  sa|q[iUed,  even  with  gjMits  to  furnish  milk 
for  their  tea,  there  was  ottegnt  amopg  the  Spaniards  an 
absohite  dearth,  endured  with  an  intrepid  patience* 
Hmef  ao  delightful  to  the  English,  is  unknown  in 
Spain.  Perhaps  the  ignorance  of  domestic  comforts 
Is  a  eanse  wl^  the  sentiment  of  national  indep^idenoe 
in  the  breast  of  a  l^aniard  is  stronger  than  the  Ioto 
of  eenntry.  During  the  revolution,  the  French  fought 
for  their  country  as  if  it  wm  for  the  mistress  of  their 
Knre :  in  the  last  war,  the  Spaniards  fong^  tor  inde- 
pen^knce  as  if  it  wm  for  their  own  honour.  Through 
the  same  lore  of  C01UM17,  the  Freipch,  in  I8I4  and  1815, 
MthMT  than  see  it  waged  wd  laid  waste,  submitted 
to  a  foreign  yoke.  The  Spaniards  would  desolate  theirs 
with  their  own  hands  sooner  than  it  should  be^  violated 
1^  a  fofaifii  foe.  A  SpaoMtrd  never  suflS^rs  fro^  the 


iwl  du  jmjf9^  The  mmA  itppote  expeditions,  the  most 
lAborious  compneebB^  never  weary  him,  and  wlpettamr 
Ope  WQl4iw  of  Covtea,  Piiafia,  or  Charles  V.,  Us 
countoy  is  always  Ib  his  tent. 

Anontr  the  |«Hiniits  of  iniUtary  oharactara,  that  of 
GwemI  BaUsaleroe  may  be  presented  as  a  speoimeD  of 
th^  rest.  Neter  faAve  I  se^i  a  stddier  eztrod  tte 
Nmd  to  A  hffpther  in  amn  with  gretUer  gfiUfuitry.  His 
port  is  alfrays  joaartial,  and  e?en  when  he  walks  across 
hir  ^lartinent,  be  setups  to  be  at  the  h^  of  a  poluinn 
awiSQhing  against  the  enemy.  He  frequently  praises 
Hie  Fn^ndi  agidnst  whom  he  has  flMiglit,  though  he 
wishes  neT^  to  command  any  exeept  Spaniarda.  He 
has  not  yet  laid  aside  his  rancour  against  WetUugton, 
atid  stfll  repeats,  that  it  is  better  to  be  beaten  by  the 
foe  than  commanded  by  a  foreigner,  since  defeat  nuqr 
he  remedied,  but  d^pmdation  can  never  be  effaced.  It 
is  not  the  prefetvnce  shewn  to  Wellington  which  vexes 
him,  but  the  nAront  given  to  Spanish  sddiers.  This 
rivalry,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  gallant,  frank,  and 
Homerieal.  His  words  express  a  contempt  for  danger, 
net  for  men ;  and  in  his  countenance  may  be  dtooovered 
aomeihing  like  humour  and  ciqpriee.  His  chivalrous 
mind  tannot  bend  to  despotism ;  and  he  was,  therefertf , 
exiled  from  cmtt  for  six  years,  and  oenAned  in  Ike 
province  of  YaUadotid.  Recalled  f nmi  exile  duris«  (he 
last  year,  be  ^as  chosen  to  pres^  the  conBtkution  to 
the  king  at  Madrid.** 

We  had  always  redconedithe  Spaaterds  among  the 
most  superstitious  of  peiipfe ;  b^  our  author,  after  a 
•long  detail  of  Italhp  superitittais,  assures  us  that  the 
;%ittihgd8  ought  to  be  aeeussd  of  Isnatidsm  only;  On 
tiite  point  we  vrtll  dM  cootnuHet  an  ItaHan,  and  it  is 
posiriRde  tlmtiwe  Iwve  locdnd  at  this  country  wtth  pre- 
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possessions  imbibed  in  early  years  from  novelists  and 
blstoritos.  Don  Quixote,  and  GKl  Bias,  pafnt  the 
manaers  of  the  Spaniards,  rather  than  their  dispo- 
sitions; and  their  history,  like  all  histories,  observes 
the  passions- of  princes  rather  than  those  of  the  nation. 
Our  author  jiM\f  remaifis  that  Among  a  people, 
where  for  more  than  three  centuries  the  inquisition  has 
prevailed,  it  might  be  eirpected  to  find  in  every  ftimtly, 
aftd  among  all  classes,  hypocrisy ^ informers,  and  super- 
stition. '  Y^t  there  is  no  nation  virhere  Tnrtuffiu  are  less 
numerous  than  in  Spain.-  Even  among  the  monks  there 
Is  more  ferocity  than  hypocrisy.  Spies  are  held  in  idl 
the  horror  which  they  deserve,  and  although  the  govern- 
'Aent  was  desirous  of  organizing  a  system  of  police  on 
the  model  of  some  others  in  Europe,  the  plan  remains 
still  unexecuted  from  the  impossibility  of  finding  agents. 

The  Compere  MMhieu,  has  disseminated  the  notion 
throughout  Europe,  that  the  Spaniards  are  ridicuhrasly 
superstitious,  but  this  opinion  is  as  unjust  as  that 
which  is  deduced  from  Don  Qnixote,  that  they  are  all 
knights-errant.  Superstition  ought  to  be  discriminated 
Arom  fanaticism ;  and  if  this  last  be  urged  against  them; 
the  charge  may  be  supported  by  the  banishments  of  the 
'Moors,  Jews,  Americans,  and  more  than  all,  by  the 
constitution  itself,  which  declares  Catholicism  to  be 
the  only  true  religion.*' 

<  The  bocAsellers*  shops  and  all  the  private  houses  in 
Spain,  come  in  aid  of  the  opinion,  that  books  and 
reading  oontribute  very  little  to  produce  revolutions. 
/The  :edifioe  of  the  great  national  libnuy  is  next  to  the 
palace  itf  tbe  Ontas ;  and  open  everyday  and  to 

every  body^  and  attended  by  aeveral  ttbrarians,  afiU  tlie 
attendaats  are  more  nneroiis  than  the  readets.  The 
-philosophers  «f  the  dc^rteentk  cealiiry,  like  thi  Jfrmh 
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eeMdot  baye  been  only  half  pardoned^  and  have  not  aa 
)^  ^entered  inlo  the  enjoymient '  of  all  their  rigfata«' 
Vottafre  id  still  confined  in  a  cellar^  to  enter  which  it 
is  necessahry  to  airf>ar  two  iron  doors,  as  if  .it  were  the 
iea  of  some  wild  beast*  Here, '  too,  ihe  M A^iy  of 
Charles  Y.,  by  Robertson^  is  secured.  ^  I-  was  iiH 
formed/'  sayff  the  author,  <^  that  this  heretical  writer 
was  ne^  admitted,  notwithstanding  that  in  .the  last 
war  the  heretic  g«ueral,  Wellington,  replaced  the  grand 
inquisitor  on  fafs.  throne."  Schiller  and  Byron  are  still 
nnknown  to  the  BpaniardiJ  Alfteri  has  been  more 
fortimate,  since  his  tragediea  are.  read  and.admiredy 
and  some  of  them',  as  Virginia,  Blvtus,  and  Philip 
have  been  tram^ated.  In  repneatating  the  laat'  oh  lh& 
8tage,*^he/badnisa  'of  tiie  actor^  preroited  at^pfame^ 
bat  the  sentknebts  of  the  poet  ;reodted  the  highi&st 
tribute  in  the. frequent  shudderingt  of  the.<aad^c^. 
Although  ihe  Spanish  people  ane  ignortint  in  many 
respects — as  that  the  sound  of  a  bell  attracts  thunder,^ 
of  the  nature  of  the  barometek*,  themKHAieter ;  and  are 
unscctuainted  with  the  history  of  vaccinatic^y  &c:,  they 
h4Te,  nerartfafeless»  a  fund  of  good  s^8e,,aBid  the  rave 
sagaeifyto  oomprebend  that  any  fovernw^t^ihM^^veir 
ni\jttil,  is.preiiirAbletoa  foreign  yoke^  andithat  a.ict^iit 
war  is  -tlie  greatest  ;calamlty  and  most  ^endpoKHil  te!rime;> 
Such  a  "oMtiotkr  it-  might  be  ei^peefled,  wmild.'tii^veji :  irtun 
iOMlf.  wfth.pofitical  faetiontf^  ^nd  would  beTindiffer^nft 
to:«i^:thpng  save.fcrrigfi  MyasiipDs,  jParties;  tbenen 
foife/  ulurtieitamoye  the  kMs^of  the.pi^l#;  witt.  riavor 
be<.afala  jko.l9xcit6:a  raging  war  of  blctodU  and  Ibe 
in^genti  will  .he  eemposedilof  Duttawn .  greedy  Hif 
piUndUV;  Irathai  *thto  of  cittmns;  aitibitiaua  tef  power.: 
Vteipt)CBet*idis^BbHmteianrieaaonabIy<at^^  portly^ 
to  ceiitf  mpHMr  :,dbThagngutw>  and;  fisrtlgrilt^^ihortalftf 
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■tauAks,  ambiig  whom  ^  several  wealthy  bMM^,  mho 
keep  tiie  in^tirgendi  id  their  {wiy.  Of  this  last  faetwe 
have  been  positively  a^ured>  though  our  author  maitt- 
talUs  a  strict  sileoee  diMHtt  it,  and  we  do  not  mUrelf 
credit  it  ourselves.  If  it  be  true,  Che  insurrections  will 
terminate  as  soon  as  the  natiomd  wahts,  and  the  obH« 
gation  of  providing  tor  the  public  dtil>t,  compel  tM 
adoption  of  a  system  of  finance,  which  sli^  take  from 
(he  Ohurch  the  means  of  Uphdlding  rebels  againftt  tba 
State.  Be  this  as  it  may,  th^  spirit  of  party  Madrid 
is  not  so  violent  as  it  has  been  descHbed;  and  is  rather 
noisy  than  dangerous.  If  we  wdre  t6  credit  tile  stated 
ments  of  the  different  journals,  we  should  believe  that 
the  Fontania  d*Oro,  where  the  {bpular  party  hoht  fbtAt 
assemblies,  rambles,  if  not  the  hall  df  the  JaccMns 
in  the  time  of  Robespierre,  at  least  the  Pluidemonitna 
of  Mflton.  Biit  from  the  following  aecounl  of  obf 
traveller,  and  there  is  internal  evidence  enough  to  ooi^ 
vince  us  of  its  correctnessr^-these  popular  deliberations 
seem  to  be  ridiculous  rather  than  terrible.  The  P<»i- 
tana  d'Oro  is  a  vast  hall  on  the  growind-floor  opentng 
to  the  street,  and  holds  ab^t  a  thousatld  persons.  Id 
ihB  middle  are  two  pulpits,  iFtrdm  which  the  trlbanes 
Ikarangne  the  sovereign  people.  This  sovereign  la 
dressed  In  a  short  jadcet,  and  Instead  of  a  sceptic  bears 
a  club*.  The  orators  band  in  their  names  in  the  mom- 
Itig  to  the  poliUcal  chief,  that  they  may  be  respensHdts 
for  what  they  say.  At  nine  the  tribune  is  opened,  and 
at  eleven  the  sound  of  a  bdl  puts  an  eiid  to  the  ha* 
rangues,  and  dismisses  the  tMetMf.  Lsiri;  eviming 
(Ust  August,  lUI,)  th4re  were  qijprehensidns  of  a 
stormy  sitting.  The  preceding  night  Ghsaeral  MMHbi 
from  somei  false  informatioB  that  ti^  ^ird  had  bfen 
assaulted  by  the  populace,  mouilted  has  ktaae,  ad  fol* 
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kmed  Iky  a  tingle  MkHer,  Hmg  himsdf  smongst  the 
chowd,  tnunpUng  on  BOmt,  aqd  threatening  others  with 
strokes  of  the  sabre.  T)ie  sovereign  people  has,  like  all 
other  sovcreigiis»  the  right  of  inviolability,  and  Morillo 
was  arraigned  for  high  treaion  against  it.  The  first 
ontoTf  after  detailing  the  facts,  which  were  known  to 
aU,  condoded  that  the  General  ought  to  be  instantly 
punished  hgr  the  inijured  peqpte.  This  unwise  counsellor 
was  a  youth  who  did  not  foresee  the  danger  he  was 
croattf  ,  and  numerous  cries  were  heard  of  Death  to 
MariUo.  Another  ipeaker  of  more  judgment  (Nugnes) 
dMained  possession  of  the  pulpit,  and  exclaimed,  that 
erinie  was  not  to  b^  ekpiated  by  crime,  and  that  the 
audience  fmght  not  to  be  in  thi^  process  judge  and  exe- 
cutioner at  the  same  time.  The  sovereign  people  has 
ate  the  defect  of  hating  tHith,  and  burst  out  into  cla- 
mours, which  compelled  the  oratot*  to  descend  from  the 
tribune  in  the  middle,  of  his  han^igue.  Another  suc- 
ceeded, who,  by  dexterously  flattering  th<^  popular  vrrath 
by  exaggerating  and  blackening  Morillo*ift  offence,  turned 
the  good-will  of  his  audietice  to  listen  to  his  praises  of 
Morillo*s  courage.  Let  this  impetuous  Holdier  then 
lay  aside  the  difficult  burthen  of  Captain-General,  and 
ktep  his  ardour  to  guide  our  battalion^  again  to  victory. 
MotiUo  is  a  ioldier  of  fbrtiine :  Morillo,  by  his  glorious 
exploits,  has  ennobled  the  people  from  which  he  spruiig. 
Left  us  be  generous  to  a  warrior,  who  ovtes  his  elevation 
not  t0  the  favour  of  the  court,  but  to  his  own  sword ! 
The  cry  of  vengeance  had  already  subsided  into  a  gentle 
muHnur  ;  and  whilst  the  multitude  were  fluctuating  be- 
tween the  feelhig  of  rev^ige  and  the  sense  of  justice,  a 
l^ce  exdalmed — Dios!^(JUe  orator  and  the  audience 
imiMdiately  fell  on  their  knees.)  At  that  moment  the 
consecrated  host  was  passing,  surixMunded  by  many  dop- 
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pieri,  and  borne  by  a  priest  seated  in  an  el^panl  Imdml* 
Here  it  must  be  stated »  that  in  Spain,  whenever  the 
host  leaves  the  church,  it  has  the  right  to  enter  into4he 
first  carriage  it  may  meet,  though  it  were  the  King's^ 
and  every  en^loyment  is  suspended  until  it  be  past. 
This  over,  the  whispering  recommenced ;  .yet  the  speaker 
continued,  until  a  noisy  fellow,  in  the  middle  of  the 
crowd,  by  his  outcries  disturbed  the  whole  meedng. 
Called  in  vain  to  order,  an  officer,  who  from  his  im- 
mense size,  and  his  constant  attendance,  mjgiil;  paas 
for  a  lictcH*  of  the  tribunes,  seiced  him  by  the  coUar, 
and  flung  him  out  of  the  window.  Oeder  being  restored* 
the  audienoe  began  to  repent  of  their  having  before  in- 
terrupted  an  orator,  who  showed  himself  so  faithful  to 
the  interests^  and  dignity  of  the  people.   Nugoez  was 
recalled  to  the  tribune  in  the  midst  of  afqdauses ;  and 
after  having  reproved  the  multitude  for  having  auspeeted 
his  fidelity,  he  went  on  to  show  tbatMorlllo  could  be 
punished  by  the  laws  alone.   Having  thus  triumphed, 
and  the  authority  of  the  laws  Remaining  unviolated,  the 
meetiiig  was  dissdved  at  the  accustomed  hour,  amid 
cries  of  "  The  comiitutum  for  ever.^*  . 

In  the  Cortes  sit  thfe  deputies  of  the  Philij^ine  islands, 
the  Ammcan  colonies  and  the  Canaries,  anited  in  the 
same  hail,  as  it  were  for  the  interests  of  a  single  fa- 
mily, composed  of  the  inhabitai^  of  four  quarters  of 
the  earth.  Yet  as  their  regulations  allow  of  no  djgrea- 
sioos  from  the  subject  before  them»  no  one  attempts  to 
wander  into  episodes,  by  talking  about  the  situation  of 
the  worid,  or  making  remarks  on  the  policy,  of  other 
powers.  It  seems,  that  the  rest  of  the  uxiiverse  is  now 
superfluous  to  Spain,  and  that  the  Pyreneeis  have  become 
to  the  Spaniards,  what  the  pillars  of  Hercules  were  to 
the  ancient  geographers.   A  great  number  of  Italians, 
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who  hhre  taken  refiige  In  Spain,  enjoy  all  -the  adfaft- 
tagiss  of  ho^fritalitj/ except  that  of  narrating  their  me- 
laxoboly  story :  they  excite  sympathy,  but  no  curiority. 
The  Spaniarde  alleTiaie  their  mkrfbrtiines,  without  being 
at  all  intereeted  in  the  eventa  wlueh  lia?e  caued  mieh 
miafortunee;  and  although  our  aitthor  arrited  in  Mar 
drid  immediately  after  the  Piedraonteee  revolutira,  yet 
no  one  thought  it  worth  any  inquiry.  If  by  chance  any 
mention  n  made  of  Ilaiy  in  conTeraation,  it  often  hap- 
that  Piedmont  is  mistaken  fbr  Naples,  to  the  great 
cotiftision  of  geography,  whieh  haa  {riaced  them  se^en 
iMmdred  mfHea  apart.  From  this  want  of  knowledge 
effidcts  result,  which  seem  to  be  the  calculations .  of 
whiten,  a  mMt  that  camiot  be  reftised  to  die  aaore 
instructed  SpiUHaMls.  The  Itattaaai  complain,  that  tine 
Cortes  not  raly  took  no  measures  in  fkvour  of  their 
liberty^  but  even  allowed  their  ministers  at  the  congress 
of  Laybaeh  to  maiatoin  a  passbe  aUence  on  Che  in- 
▼asi<m  of  Italy  by  Austria.  But  when  we  eannot  aot 
with  effiBct,  there  is  taiore  dignity  in  remaining  «ilent» 
and  in  order  m>t  to  giie  to  others  the  right  of  inteih 
f&Aag  in  our  afikirs,  the  best  way  is  net  to  interfispre  in 
thefrs. 

The  hall  of  (jie  Cortes  is  spaciou8,well  lighted,  and  richly 
detofutedr  There  are  ndne  of  those  eternal  alk^ries  and 
enigmas,  and  statues  of  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  fivutus, 
and  Oflfto,  usurping  the  admiration  wUoh  Is  due  to  iiriiig 
orators.  The  Spaniaids  are  Spaniards  only,  and  wish 
to  remain  distinct  from  the  ancients  as  well  aa  from  the 
modems.  They  Imuble  themselTes  very  little  with  what 
is  paaWAg  in  the  present  day  beyond  the  Pyrenees :  how 
then  are  they  to  feet  much  interest  in  what  hsqEq^ened 
two  thousand  years  agot  Instead  of  classical  reicoUec- 
tions,  they  hayeengraved  <»  square.stones  andjdaqed 
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the  walUUtesMMis  iif  Etevls,  VdaMe,  Poi4k»', 
Lttcjr,  Md  other  maftjrin  of  Spuiih  freedoau  One  is 
kidittod  to  faHejr  thai  tkoso  are  aepakkral  fMciif«kms; 
and  the  heart  it  aiore  deefdy  aAeted  tfaaM  it  wo61d  be 
by  all  tli»  potty  of  wMplnt.  Oppoaite  Id  tiie  thmie, 
ieanitiaeilptionki  leltm  of  sueb  a  aim  Ifaiit  Ibe  king 
eoiiQol  awid  readHiig  it  Wheaerar  be  lakes  his  seat ; 

TMB  SOTBBBIONTT  BXISTS  BSSBNTIALLT  IN  TBB  NA- 
TION ;    TO  THB    NATION  THBBBtoBB    BBLONOS  TBB 

BioBT  09  BBiNO  UBi  OWN  lawoiVbb.  Tbe  depulics 
have  not  as  in  Fraabe  aay  parftoalar  ooslMine*  Each 
man  speaks  fWNn  bis  place  exIenpoFanoousl]^ ;  and 
though  there  is  a  triimie  arm  the  Frrach  chttmbeTt  fbr 
thase  who  are  desirous  of  pbyiiig  the  orator,  it  isftever 
used  onless  whMi  ooaie  long  written  dtsoourse  ia  to  be 
redted,  wMeb  seidoHir  happens.  Hetice  the  debates  are 
inore  litely»  natoral,  and  pcouipt.  Ill  ibis  th^resomhli 
ihe  BngHsh  Parltamont^  bat  in  tiie  Cortes  they  never 
indatge  in  quotatioBS  or  jests,  or  the  sUf^test  personal 
aUnsiM.  Fatal  indeed  would  it  be»  if  this  reciprocal 
respect  were  notstrisify  observed  in  a  Spanish  asaeiidily* 
FroBi^theirgi-eatar  irritability,  scenes  woald  ensue  lets 
giadiatorial,  perhaps,  than  in  the  French  Chamba^ 
but  more  sanguinary  than  those  wbid»  happened  in  the 
Dht  af  Poland .  Nearly  a  third  pari  ef  the  numbers  4f 
the  Cortea  is  composed  of  Ecclesiastioir  and  bftving  in 
general  no  oth«r  mere  urgmi  oocupatidn^  they  a^  veqr 
assidBMB  in  their  aitaadanes,  and  almost  alwsya  the 
first  to  tak^  their  seats.  A  forei^ier  WobM  beUeve 
Umseif  presIsM  aiaaoBMll  of  UMopa  apd  priests,  espe- 
cially a*  all  tiie  depittfes,  witfaoat  enceptilm,  atilieend 
bf  each  sMtence,  ssake  the  siga  df  the  cross  in  the  afer 
the  thnmb  and  fini  two  fingers  of  the  right  hand, 
in  thfe  same  manner  « the  ^ope^  when  beatowi^  his 
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ojpM  by  meat^  miA  hd  mimmn  tm  or  wo.  NiqpoleM 
luMlmfleienfcimiM  ibr  mgtitibtg  m  mMIm  tte  dry 
iro  wkkh  he  rwriwd  from  tke  PertagMse  fldiitiler  al 
Bayonne.  Tte  dM|^  toM  is  wMck  ihb  MeaiiiyWahie  is 
FfmMmeed,  them  thi*  k  coftM  frtm  the  heart,  and  i 
that  it  is  frrerocaMe.  The  Mgatii«  ie  more  analogoM 
totbe6pad8fadMmM4er1h8ilthe  aArina«iv^  The  in* 
supposes  iis#  and  fiof  asMi^  in  Spata  is  msire  ef<* 

fectite  thin  sdbig:  whMW»t»  nteessily  coaqpeis  the 
Spaniafd  to  act,  evea  tUs  muafcity  is  wiiyast  te  a  km 
irMch  they  nbVerrielate,  that  af  0$ii$tgd&mlf^  Instead 
^  the  tiafcttnr  bell,  which  the  Presideat  of  the  Frsoch 
Chamber  is  eentiMidly  floariririnf  ,  to  presenFS  rileaca, 
er  the  cry  ef  mhr  wtikh  is  sa  <ntitisi»iy  retchasd  fraas 
the  Sfieaker's  ehaf^  in  the  Haass  ef  Gommomh  the 
nK»ibers  ef  the  Gortes  iutsna|it  each  ether  by  pas- 
nouncin^t  in  a  soleilin  tone,  tlMstf  three  WordSf  vsisf 
(Let  tts  go  otf  slowly).  Spain  is  weighed  by 
debtS'-'desolated  by  the  iriagu^--4nfested  with  bandita 
— ptundeted  in  America  of  entire  kingdoms— bnt^— as 
imparia.  Tdl  a  Spaaiard,  the  mast  evthuslastio  for  the 
CJoilstitQtion,  tfiat  Something  oai^  to  be  dene  against 
flie  Irebeb,  he  answers  Fmno§  fpaeio ;  aad  when  he 
heiffs  lhat  the  only  way  of  geMng  rid  of  tikem  is  to  dis- 
ledg^  them  IMtai  iitea  ftstttessea  in  the  forests  and 
inoantains,  he  replies,  let  them  die  there  witii  Im^gar 
at  tiMr  ease;  The  Spanirii  pSople,  if  they  do  na4 
renahi  Mfe  thrOagh  doorage,  will  raaasin  so  tfarovgli 
faaMenoe.  A  InMon  WUeh  ftwiweMty  ^eaia  has  sMuifr 
no  effort  to  stay  *tiie  pro(fH»s  at  tiite  iM^V^^  ^  tierei^ 
0stnhontdest#oyin^  ili  ConsiHaihw  be  it  goad  or  bad. 
The  i^^Tofatttori^  fdr  from  dmiUoieWAttg  the  beUef  Ai 
Spanish  at>aM7,  has  citfy  confessed  tt  the  Mse.  Ths 


revolQtion  wipiVmugfat  Haelf,  atod  hns  in  no  respect, 
ehangied  the^haraeter,  hatiMi,  at  inamiei«8,  of  the  nattofr; 
The  old  goyeftiment  tnay  be  ODmiMm^  to^ose  suicides 
who  prefer  to  dte  of  hniiger  rattier  ^Mi  pi«o)oiM^  their 
lives  by  their  own  exertilons.  It  'resorted  to  exile  and 
imprisonment  as  the  speediest  meaSHres  ;'-^Bd9  perhaps; 
without  being  ignorant  tkat  violence  Is  at  best  ho  ntorei 
than  a  palliative,  it  shuohled  all  tte  means  «f  ooneitta** 
tion,  because  they  requive  Inore  calculation  and  care; 
The  re-establishmeat  rof  Ills  fikm  asdvthe  tak)uisllioh 
resulted  less 'fhmi  any  ivteatioiidl  crvelt^  iiiaii  fhnn  the 
wish  to  avoid  the  labour- necestar]^  In  combining  the  oltf 
wKh  the  institutions.  The'squave,  wliere  the  royal 
palace  stakids  is  a  strNi^g  proof  tiiat  -apathy  has  got 
possesstto  of  the  throne  Itself.'  This  square  has,  to  the 
present  day  $  the  appearanci^ '  of  *  having  been  brolcen  up 
by  an  earthquake  or  tfOme  volcaiiie  exfXosion.  The 
king,  from  Ms  whultows^  sees  notirihg  but  rubUrii  on 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  a  bare  surface^'  not  ev«i> 
covered  with  grassJ  'This  desolation  is  tlw  result  of 
many  years'  negleet/  dtrring  wfaieh  no  one  hia  ^ver 
thought  of  repairing  it.*  It  was  tfee  tofve  of  tii^ir ancient 
repose  whic^  proyMb[sd'>  the  Spanish  Hatred  agminsft 
ibreigne4%,  and  rouned '  the  ns^ion  Uka  some  nudnwil 
giant  struggfing  to  rfse-fthrough  Ae  aieimmiilited  ruimi 
of  three  centuries.-  hi  alt  she  tUely  atW:  indulged  M 
tliejr  apaihy the  plague  for  twenty  <  years:  had  wasted 
sometime  one  part  a»d<  sometimes  another  of  >  the  king^ 
dom,  yet  no  eibrts  were  made  to  dlBiiairtli  4ts  ravagas; 
TherevMue  of  a  Slate,''wbidi  twe  etatu^ies.  ago'was 
imagined'tO'be  paved  %ilh  gotd^^id^nti;  amount  to  more 
tkad  tievMi  sitttkms  staling.  Of  this  a  large  part  ^wm 
absorbed*  by  eighty  tiloosaiid'persiMis  ttevoted  to  rel^oa  % 
aad  at  the.  m<»eiit  Wten  no  one  knew  horn  ^  pay  the 


araqr^  tbey  smifiNred' more  than  two  faundrBd  prebends 
to  reiBftki,  some  of  whola  received  eigM  thofttsand 
pouatte  a  jresr.  All  tlito  tbe  notkm  bebeld  wttk  indif- 
ference,  but  wlmi  a^jr  porMon  'of  the  people,  and  par* 
tieolarljr  the  ttrarf,  finds  itflelT  destitute  of  f<k>d,  a 
morment  at  Mtaie  imt  must  uMBaarfly  take  pliuse,  and 
when  the  govermiieBt,  and  the  mass  of  the  population 
are  abaolat^  iaacUve,  the  ehanged  produced  bf  any 
wmmmmi  howmer  slight,  meet  with  no  resiManoe,  and 
a  revohtton  ift  eifeeted  by  itMlf  . 
'  Ftaaiioe,  after  aU,  is  the  bulge  on  whi^  alltli«ma» 
aAibg,  wketter  private  or  puhUe,  turn ;  and  we  confai' 
have^  wished  our  anthor^  to  have  dwett  on  it  BK>re  at 
length. .  If  the  similarity  of  namedoes  not  deceive  us^ 
it  is.ta  Mr.  Ptoddo,  the  writer  <A  these  lettsra,  that 
we  owe  a  work  on^the  finaiioevef  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
in  wMeh  he  defelopes  with  a -master's  hand^  the  system 
of  admittialratiott  which  a  great  conqueror  applied  wfl6 
a  strict  nniformity  toStatesso  widdy dlffdrhigAt^  eadi 
other. >  The  (snibjedh  indeed  would  have  been  sif^placed 
itt  letfers  to  any  lady  except  an  English  on^,.  amongst 
whose  accomplishments  the  study  of  poHtical  rMkn 
above  .that  of  domeslie  economy.  Still,  even  the  Httle 
tint  he  says,  corroborates  the  authority  of  JovelkmM 
and  Cabuira,  the  most  enlightened  amongst  the  Spanislt 
economists,  who  recornmend  not  so  much  the  enactment 
id  new^  laws  as  the  repeal  of  the  old  ones/  Thelf 
lawyers  number  them  at  thirty-six  thousand,  and  by  tiie 
dectsiottrof  the  courts,  and  the  commentaries  of  jurists, 
they  are  multiplied  beyond  enumeration.  Each  of  the 
financed  laws  was,  and  some  of  them- continue  to  be^ 
an^  obistecle  tot  ihe  national  inchistry.  Hence^"'  says 
om  author,  the  transfer  of  merchandise  is  expensive 
anAspmrtimes  inq[XMsiMe.  Tbeocnnmnidationr  h^tw^ 


the  BmkKitta  and  Amsrim  ifr  wme  Mtf  ibm  brtwa» 
eaeh  prnviiKse  of  tbe  FenjMUbu  Tbava  wm  a  tine 
wJben  Mudffiil*  whore  tt^  ltaenwmeler  is  inrniehly 
mieh  hjgh«r  thm  in  Pacii,  iopartwl  its  ^ggs  fimo 
Franee*  They  wsai  ilao  a  time  when  it  wbm  H^MMBcmH 
to  find  in  Madrid  a  hltf  of  f^fdmm  m  PaHi  er  on 
LoadoBt  than  op  Conmna  or  YnHartaMd  TatUi4i9 
Aodahisia  ie  fed  with  the  com  of  OdeM^  aaA  the 
hacresta  rot  in  the  flekb  ef  CaetUe.  A  Mai  i^gancratian 
of  Spain  can  be  obtained  oaljr  hf  thepmiMi^  ef  agri* 
enttwe,  and  oMMequentty  hf  the  capital  emfki^'in 
opening  coromunicatioai  and  ftdlitaUng  trmnepoili. 
Spain  is  ttonin  want  of  roads  and  eanale  than  of  law8« 
Napaieon  wottldt  in  .twmtgr  years,  have  iMdeted  her 
more  pKiduotiTe  than  Fnttee."  Statai^  aa  weH  aaindl- 
T^dmlSt  aire  poor  no  math  froan  tiie  dsMeney  as 
fivn  the^mmn^ojnmnt.of  thek  awaina  ThiaiatMne 
forcibly  eoKempUfied  in  the  Spanish'  Gof  emnettt,  whidi» 
aitboufh  reefcooed  thMNtgboat  Buvope  on  the  e9<e  of 
\mlfM^^3  is  stiU  Hch  whan  oontrasted  wttfa  others 
apparently  more  flonriahipf  .  The  public  debt  is  no«r 
eakniated  at  twei^  miWons  sterling,  and  theestatea  of 
the  clerg^r  aaMMint  to  twelve  miUionsi  of  whieh-  a  pari  ia 
already  at  the  commaiid  of  the  Cortea,  and  if  the  prieaia 
and  monks  bad  not  been  distinctly  tlureatened  wHb  the 
kaa  of  a  atill  greater  part,  they  ipfquM  fladleaadiflku^ 
ia  reeMeiling  the  Cathc^ic  tcnata  with  a  eoutttntioiKal 
moMiicby.  Ney^ctlNess,  the  nuNre  thdf  estates  are 
applied  to  the  public  w^fare,  the  more  are  the  interests 
of  the  pttbiic  creditpr  UmiieA  with  tdbaae  of  the  admi* 
niftraitiiin;  a^^,  in  propoation  as  they  are  saU  wifl 
t^arleas^  tha  namhec  of  laadhoUers^  coneentml  ili^the 
stuhitity  of  the.praaant  state  of  thtoga.  Tbe  paiaaeiit 
of  the  intwast  of  .the  national  4&8bt.iniBagiand  nebea- 
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sarily  binds  nil  the  eapltelists  to  support  the  Oorem- 
loent;  and  the  purchase  of  the  natioiud  domains  in 
Franoa»  unites  all  the  new  small  proprietors  in  main- 
taiiritts  the  Constittttkm  against  the  (Mnobl^  There 
are  intsres>s  hosrsmr  In  Spain,  which  it  sj^pears  idmost 
impeasilde  to  seooaeik,  and  which  the  Cortes  seems^ 
fcarful/ rather  Chan  unwilling  to  disturb.  Thus  the 
CoMlittttian  iacfaides  a  doonber  of  peers,  and  the  legis- 
lature still  prssenres  the  feudal  HglbAB  of  the  grandees. 
Ty9^qifatti|s^perhaps»thedignifled<iuietof  thenobiiity, 
and  their,  readiness  to.  msiGe  any  peeuniary  sacriAoe  as 
leog.  as  those  privileges  are  ccmtinued  to  them  with 
wUoii  thsir  ftelings  are  the  most  gratified.  If  this 
OMiduct  does  not  Mng  them  to  poverty  the  day  of  ^ir 
pemaneat  asesnd«iey  will  certainly  arrive. 

ThoiteBdendes  of  the  age,  andtheeventa  in  which  the 
uitfen  has  been  both  speetatorandactorfbrthelastflfleeD 
yean,  have  already  prepared  it  for  many  changes ;  and  if 
thqr  are  to  be  gradually  effected  by  the  course  of  things 
rather  than  prematurely  forced  on  by  tbeoontrivanees  of 
legislation,  the  national  dharacter  will  ceontenancer 
and  the  climate  will  confirm  them.  Nature,  in  endowing 
the  Spaniards  with  powerful  feelings,  placed  them  in  a 
country  wiiere  the  phy^cal  faculties  are  often  condemned 
to  absohite  Inactitily.  The  English  complain  that  their 
sun  is  not  suffioiently  brilliant  for  them,  and  of  the 
window4aaEes  whiek  create  an  additional  gloominess^ 
The  Spawfrdadese  up  their  windows  far  whole  weeks 
and  live  in  ohscnriiy  and  listlessness,  since  the  least 
bodily  exertion  would  asake  the  hsat  rtiU  more  insup- 
poctiMe^  The  s^popa  are  aU  shut  up  precisely  at  the 
time  when  ,  in  the  other  cities  of  Biurape  Aere  is  tiie 
greatest  bustle,  and  fromtwoo*cloaktittfour«allclaases» 
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the  old  and  jmmg,  male  and  female,  king  and  b^gar, 
are  sleeping  at  Madrid.  This  sUUa  keeps  them  aurake 
for  the  serenades  and  nocturnal  songs,  which  are  aancmg 
the  pleasanCest  of  those  recollections  whic}i  trafdkrs 
bear  with  them  from  Spain.  From  tiie  rtrf  precantions 
which  the  Spaniards  take  against  the  dimate  they  dertre 
enjoyments  unknown  to  us.  In  Andalusia  every  house 
has  in  the  middle  a  spacious  court  surrounded  with  por- 
ticoes, beneath  which  bloom  the  orange-^rees,  and  all 
those  plants  which  bdong  to  the  most  flowery  oountry  of 
the  world.  The  sun  is  exduded  by  a  linen  roof  or  tent, 
su^nded  over  the  court,  and  in  the  centre  srejeU  ifam 
which  conMantly  agitate  and  refresh  the  air.  Here 
otftixig  cross-legged  about  this  fountain,  and  surrounded 
by  flowers  and  fragrance,  titty  lead  the  same  life  as  thdr 
Mborifth  ancestors a  life,  perhaps,  the  most  blissful 
which  mortals  may  enjoy.  Here  the  Andalusian  maids 
pay  their  visits  throughout  the  day,  as  the  ItaUan  ladies 
do  in  their  opera  boxes',  and  as  soon  as  the  evening  cook 
the  air,  the  linen  roof  is  withdrawn,  and  they  sing  and 
dance  under  the  dear  heavens. 

Who  late  w  free  as  Spanish  ^rls  were  Been, 

Wi&  bfaided  tresses  bounding  o'er  the  freen. 

While  on  the  gay  dance  shone  night's  loveHoviag  qneen. 

Childe  Hasolo,  c  I. 

And  all  this — ^without  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  dis- 
mantling apartments  of  their  fumitare^--of  despatehing 
couriers  vdth  a  thousand  invitations-^  paying  the 
music,  and  the  newspapers  for  informing  the  public  of 
the  magnificence  and  crowd  of  their  balls.  Tliis  free 
and  continual  intercourse  imparts  a  qpirit  to  their  con- 
versation which  is  rendered)  more  enchanting  by  the 
doqwince  of  their  large'  eyes;  The  hajbtt  of  dancing  adds 
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vivacity  to  their  motions  and  beauty  to  their  forms » 
which,  among  the  Andalusians,  are  taller  and  more 
delicate  than  those  of  the  females  of  other  provinces. 
But  throughout  Spain,  a  girl  always  enters  the  room— 

"  As  when  a  lady,  tunaing  m  tbe  dance, 
Dotb  foot  it  featly,  and  advances  scarce 
One  step  before  the  other  to  the  ground. 
Veiling  her  sparkling  eyes."— Dante,  Cory**  TratiMl* 

Our  young  ladies,  having  adopted  the  Spanish  dress, 
conceived  too  late  the  dress  ought  to  be  adapted  to  the 
shape ;  then  the  short  petticoats,  which  were  only 
wibecaming  to  their  feet,  were  condemned  as  indecent. 
In  Spain,  however,  this  shortness  never  appears  im- 
proper, because  it  is  a  fashion  enjoined  by  nature, 
which  directs  women  to  display  to  advantage  their  beauty, 
and  the  small  feet  of  a  Spanish  girl  deserve  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  sight  with  the  utmost  care  of  the  toilette. 
Their  power  is  principally  in  the  largeness  and  fire  of 
their  eyes.  The  blue  ones  are  more  admired,  possibly 
for.their  rarity  ;  but  more  probably  because,  though  less 
striking  than  eyes  of  a  darker  hue,  they  are  more  lasting 
in  their  attraction.  The  girls  are  generally  pale,  which, 
by  exciting  the  idea  that  the  heart  is  not  tranquil,  renders 
them  more  interesting  and  more  dangerous  ;  yet,  what- 
ever be  their  complexions,  the  colour  changes  and  suc- 
ceeds with  the  quickness  of  their  sensations,  so  that  the 
same  female  might  afford  in  the  same  day  to  a  painter, 
the  model  of  a  young  Bacchante  and  of  a  penitent  Mag- 
dalen. As  liberty  is  one  of  the  passions  of  youth,  and 
as  almost  all  young  men  rank  among  the  liberals,  all 
the  young  ladies  who  have  lovers  are  still  more  liberal. 
When,  in  1820,  Riego  made  his  entry  into  Madrid,  his 
carriage  was  covered  with  the  flowers  which  they 
lavishly  scattered  from  the  windows,  while  their  voices 
were  heard  mingling  with  those  of  the  soldiers,  chant* 
Vol.  I.  Part  11.  V 
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ing  patriotic  hymns,  of  which  this  stanza  may  serve  as 
a  specimen : 

iQ^^     1&  Francia  en  cotejo  de  Espaoa  ? 
^Las  naciones  del  norte  ^qu^  sou? 
iQui  la  Italia  so  el  yugo  del  Austria  ? 
^Lusitania  so  el  yugo  Bretou  ? 
£1  que  quiera  ser  libre  que  aprenda : 
Eu  Espana  hay  uo  Pueblo  y  un  Reyi 
£1  primero  dictando  las  leyes, 
El  seguudo  sujeto  a  la  ley." 

So  many  of  the  fair  are  partisans  of  the  constitution^ 
that  youth  and  beauty  are  now  sjrnonymous  with  patriot- 
ism, insomuch  that,  as  our  author  remarks,  there  are  few 
old  ladies  who  support  the  ancient  goyemment.  They 
sing  for  liberty— they  dance  in  commemoration  of  ihe 
revohition — at  the  theatre  they  applaud  every  passage 
which  is  directed  against  tyranny,  and  they  even  write 
in  the  cause  of  liberty.  Thus,  although  the  revcdution 
has  not  altered  in  the  least  the  manners  of  the  country, 
yet  the  capital  begins  to  resemble  the  other  large  cities 
of  Europe.  Sooner  or  later  it  is  not  improbable,  that 
literature,  the  arts,  and  the  refinements  of  life,  will 
bring  vnth  them  more  civilization,  more  intelligence, 
more  activity,  and  more  enjoyment  in  Spain— and,  per- 
haps, at  the  same  time,  more  corruption  and  more 
wants,  with  less  simplicity,  originality,  and  real  hap- 
piness. 

MEETING. 

[An  extract  from  an  nnpablished  life.] 

Meeting,  after  long  absence,  with  those  dear  to  us, 
is  said  to  be  one  of  the  highest  enjoyments  of  human 
existence.  To  me  it  proved  one  of  the  saddest  moments 
of  a  sad  life.  Revisiting  the  scenes  of  our  childhood  is 
also  accounted  a  great,  though  a  melancholy,  pleasure : 
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—my  r^rn  to  tbem  was  even  more  bitter  than  my  de- 
parture had  been.  During  the  long  and  dreary  years 
whieh  I  had  passed  in  India,  the  thoughts  of  heme  had 
been  the  food  on  which  my  soul  bad  liyed.  The  hope  of 
one  day  being  restored  to  it— of  being  again  united  to  the 
dear  ones  who  dwelt  thore— had  supported  me  under  the 
martyrdom  of  the  heart,  which  is  caused  by  long  ba- 
nishnient.  At  length  the  time  was  come  to  which  I  had 
locdied  unyaryingly  for  flve-and-twenty  years.  I  em- 
barked for  England ;  and,  as  our  voyage  lessened  before 
IIS,  my  heart  explmded  with  the  near  accomplishment  of 
long-defmed  hope.  During  the  last  week  of  the  passage, 
I  felt  Hdiening  impati^ice  for  the  sight  of  land.  Our 
coarse  had  been  rapid  till  within  a  few  days*  sail  of 
England,  when  we  met  with  baffling  winds,  which 
increased  ray  eagerness  to  a  painful  pitch.  I  used  to 
pace  the  deck  during  the  first  watch  with  the  officer 
Until  he  was  relieved,  and  listen  with  engrossing  interest 
to  his  stories  of  the  usual  circumstances  of  approaching 
England— of  the  chances  of  wind  at  the  entrance  of  the 
channel— of  the  pilot  coming  on  board^of  running  up 
to  the  Downs— of  all  the  minutiae,  in  short,  with  which 
the  close  of  his  different  voyages  had  been  varied.  This 
man  and  his  fellows  looked  happily  forward  to  reaching 
home :  but  how  different  were  their  feelings  from  mine  I 
They  looked  to  the  recurrence  of  a  periodical  pleasure: 
I  felt  the  condensed  intensity  of  long  years  of  hope. 

On  the  morning  that  we  did  make  land,  I  was  awak- 
ened by  my  servant  with  the  tidings  that  we  were  close 
in  shore.  My  cabin  was  on  the  seaward  side  of  the  ship, 
so,  as  I  looked  from  the  port-hole,  I  saw  only  the  green 
waves  dancing  and  glittering  in  the  breeze  and  sunshine 
of  a  summer  morning :  but  the  waves  were  green — and  I 
blessed  the  colour,  as  assuring  our  nearness  to  land,  and 
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that  land  my  own.  I  was  speedily  dressed  and  on  deck.  We 
were  running  rapidly  up  channel  with  a  brisk  westerly 
breeze— and  the  green  hills  of  the  Devonshire  coast 
stretched  away  a-head  and  a-stem  of  us  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach.    It  so  happened  that  it  was  this  very 
part  of  the  coast  which  I  had  seen  last,  when  I  was  leaving 
England  nearly  six-and-twenty  years  before.    My  last 
look  of  my  native  country  was  at  one  of  these  very  hills 
in  the  cold  dull  light  of  a  November  evening.   I  now 
saw  it  again  in  all  the  glory  of  sunlight  and  of  summer, 
and  with  the  feeling  of  return,  instead  of  departure,  at 
my  heart :  and  yet  with  these  causes,  both  physical  and 
inward,  for  joyous  sensation,  I  question  whether  my  feel- 
ings were  not  less  sad  on  the  former  occasion  than  now. 
It  was  true  I  was  then  quitting  my  countryr— my  friends— r 
my  home — all  those  charities  which  entwine  themselves 
with  the  heart-strings  in  a  manner  never  to  be  unravelled, 
and  which  caused  mine  to  strain  almost  to  breaking  as  I 
left  them ;  but  to  these  pangs,  many  and  bitter  as  they 
were,  I  had  that  all-powerful  antidote — ^the  buoyancy  of 
a  youthful  spirit —  that  false  vision  of  early  days,  which, 
like  a  Claude  Lorraine  glass,  throws  a  warm  tint  of  rich- 
ness and  of  pleasure  over  every  scenes  however  melan- 
choly and  unhopeful  its  reality  may  be.    Now  my  years 
of  trial  were  past,  and  the  moment  was  come  to  which  I 
had  always  looked  for  repayment  for  all  I  underwent.  But 
it  found  me  changed,  as  all  men  must  be,  by  the  lapse  of 
years — and  suffering,  as  it  is  to  be  hoped  all  do  not  suffer, 
under  the  pain  of  bitter  recollection .  My  heart  was  chilled 
with  the  restrospect  of  an  unhappy  life — and  my  joy  for 
what  was,  was  lost  in  my  regret  for  what  might  have 
been.   I  felt,  too,  what  all  men  must  feel  who  pass  the 
greater  and  better  part  of  their  life  in  present  pain  for 
the  hope  of  future  happiness.    I  felt  that  now,  when  it 
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was  at  last  within  my  grasp,  I  had  but  few  and  declining 
years  to  enjoy  it 

But  this  was  only  the  foretaste  of  the  pain  my  return 
home  was  to  cause  me.  I  landed  at  Southampton, — and , 
without  going  to  London,  travelled  post  across  the 
country  to  my  father's.  It  was  in  the  month  of  July,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  day,  as  my  chaise  wound  slowly  up  the 
hill,  from  the  top  of  which  I  knew  I  should  see  my 
father's  house.  For  the  last  few  miles,  the  country  had 
been  becoming  familiar  to  me,  and  I  now  recognised 
eyery  spot  which  we  passed.  I  saw  the  wood  where  I 
had  shot  my  first  pheasant,  and  the  cover  where  the 
hounds  met  on  the  day  I  was  first  out  hunting ;  and  I  re- 
cdlected  the  pride  of  my  young  heart  at  being  allowed  to 
mingle  in  the  sports  of  grown  men.  But  even  here  there 
was  change — even  the  face  of  the  country  was  not  as  I 
left  it :  how  must,  I  thought,  the  human  faces,  which 
I  loved,  have  altered  in  the  same  period !  In  the  place 
of  a  wild  heath,  of  which  the  cover  I  have  mentioned 
formed  part,  there  were  ploughed  fields,  trim  hedge- 
rows, and  a  line  of  cottages  which  bore  no  mark  of 
recent  erection.  The  cover  itself  was  railed  in,  and 
seemed  kept  as  a  preserve.  All  the  free  nature  of  the 
scene  was  lost;  and,  in  my  present  mood,  I  thought  it  ill 
exchanged,  even  for  the  smiling  fertility  which  occupied 
its  jriace.  When  we  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  the 
well-remembered  scene  of  my  childhood  burst  upon  my 
sight.  In  all  the  long  and  painful  years  which  had 
passed  since  I  last  looked  on  it,  that  spot  had  remained 
green  and  fresh  at  the  bottom  of  a  blighted  heart— un- 
effaced  by  time — unchanged  by  sorrow.  As  it  burst  at 
once  upon  me  now,  my  heart  swelled  with  unutterable 
feelings— I  threw  myself  back  in  the  carriage,  and  wept 
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aloud.— -Who  that  has  ahed  tears  upon  a  like  oocasion 
will  deny  them  to  be  those  of  unequalled  bitternesst 

The  chaise  proceeded  rapidly  down  the  hill,  and  passed 
through  the  village,  which  straggles  to  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  park-gate.  We  passed  many  labourers  returning 
from  their  work,  and  saw  numberless  loiterersa  of  all 
ages  and  both  sexes,  who  ran  out  at  the  sound  of  the 
wheels  to  see  the  carriage  go  by.  But  in  not  one  of  these 
people  did  I  recognise  a  known  face :  the  young  had 
been  bom  durii^  my  absence— and  the  old  wereofcanged 
beyond  all  remembrance.  I  was  changed  nqrself ;  tor  no 
^e  now  lighted  up  with  the  joy  of  recognition,  or 
beamed  on  me  to  welcome  my  return.  The  woman  who 
came  out  at  the  porter's  lodge  to  open  the  gates,  looked 
Into  my  outstretched  face  as  at  that  of  a  stranger;  and  as 
I  passed  into  my  father's  gates,  I  felt  that  I  was  an  alien 
among  my  kindred— a  stranger  in  my  home. 

It  was  now  that  I  first  felt  the  full  force  of  the  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  me,  and  in  those  to  whom  I 
was  returning ;  and  I  began  to  have  misgivings  as  to 
how  I  might  i^[^>ear  to  them,  and  they  to  me.  It  is 
true  that  I  had  k^t  up  a  constant  intercourse  with  my 
family  by  letters — ^but  what  are  letter^  at  a  distance  of 
thirteen  thousand  miles,  ai;i(|  during  an  absence  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ?  Can  a  lett^  set  the  writer  before 
you^  and  shew  the  silent  work  of  time  upon  his  person  ? 
Can  a  letter,  however  affectionate,  equal  those  little 
daily  offices  of  kindness,  which  siidc  farther  into  the 
heart  than  even  the  greatest  acts  of  firiendship-^  tte 
continual  dropping  of  water  on  a  stone  makes  thedeepest 
impression?  Can  a  letter  convey  the  half-word,  the 
passing  look,  of  tenderness— or  be  unto  us  a  watcher  in 
8ickne8S-*a  consoler  in  sorrow— a  companion  in  enjoy- 
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ment— asbe  who  wrote  it  would  have  been  ?  Alas !  no— 
when  absence  exceeds  a  certain  time,  and  when,  added 
to  this,  DKHiths  of  distance  intervene,  letters  may,  indeed, 

*«  —  waft  a  sigh  from  Indot  to  the  Pble," 

bat  they  will  but  feebly  make  known  the  daily  life  and 
feelings  of  correspondents  to  each  other.  They  are  as 
unsubstantial  and  imperfect  in  comparison  with  actual 
intercourse,  as  are  the  Shadows  of  physical  objects  with 
the  forms  which  cause  them. 

My  fears  on  this  head  were  but  too  truly  accomplished. 
When  I  drove  up  to  the  house,  my  sister  was  waiting  on 
the  steps  to  receive  me,  and  in  a  moment  I  was  in  her 
arms.  When,  after  some  time,  we  drew  back  to  gaze  upon 
each  other,  there  was  indeed  cause  for  pain.  We  could 
not  expect  that  we  should  be  unchanged :  we  knew  that 
Time  must  have  done  his  usual  work — ^but  still  we  lived 
in  each  other's  recollection  just  as  we  had  parted,  and 
the  reality  was  rendered  scarcely  less  sad,  from  its 
having  been,  in  a  great  degree,  foreseen.  The  same  smile, 
indeed — a  smile  never  to  be  forgotten — still  played  in 
my  sister's  eye  and  lip ;  but  the  eye  was  sunken,  and  the 
lip  grown  thin — and  the  smile  itself  was  sadder  and  more 
aged,  like  the  frames  and  hearts  of  both  of  us.  The 
full,  blooming  cheek  was  grown  hollow  and  pale,  and  the 
luxuriant  and  beautiful  hair,  for  which  my  sister  had 
been  remarkable,  was  entirely  hidden— if,  indeed,  it  still 
remained — by  the  widow's  cap,  which  she  had  worn  ever 
since  her  husband's  death.  This,  and  the  gown  of  dark 
grey, — ^which  was  likewise,  I  found,  her  constant  attire, — 
completed  the  contrast  with  the  light-hearted,  bril- 
liant, blooming,  beautiful  girl  whom  I  had  left.  For 
myself,  I  believe  I  was  suiliciently  changed  also.  My 
period  of  absence  had  been  passed  under  a  burning  sun, 
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and  my  figure  and  my  face  bore  ample  marks  of  its  cor- 
roding influence.  All  the  mental  suffering,  too,  which  I 
had  undergone,  had  given  aid  to  the  work  of  climate. 
I  had  left  home  a  tall,  florid,  athletic  boy  of  eighteen: 
I  returned  a  withered,  worn-out  man  of  forty-five — thin 
even  to  leanness— and  my  whole  frame  nerveless  and 
relaxed.  My  cheek  was  of  that  yellow,  waxen  colour, 
which  long  dwelling  in  a  burning  climate  gives — and  my 
white  hairs  were  fast  outnumbering  those  which  retained 
their  original  darkness.  My  sister  and  I  read  in  each 
other's  looks  the  shock  which  we  had  mutually  received, 
and  we  walked  silently  together  into  the  house. 

Here  I  was  to  experience  a  meeting  still  more  bitter.  I 
knew  that  my  father  had  sunk  almost  into  second  child- 
hood ;  but  I  had  no  expectation  of  finding  his  imbecility 
so  complete.  He  was  seated  in  an  easy  chair  near  the 
window,  which  reached  to  the  ground,  that  he  might 
enjdy  the  mild  and  grateful  warmth  of  a  July  sunset. 
His  limbs  were  wrapped  in  flannels,  and  he  was  supported 
by  pillows  on  either  side.  His  head  shook  tremulously — 
his  eye  was  vacantly  fixed —and  his  jaw  drooped  in  .  the 
extremity  of  dotage.  This  miserable  wreck,  which  hu- 
manity could  scarcely  look  on  without  a  feeling  of 
degradation,  was  all  that  remained  of  the  hale  and  hand- 
some man  whom  I  had  quitted — it  was  all  which  time 
and  sorrow  had  spared  of  my  father! — Our  entrance 
attracted  his  attention,  and  he  looked  with  surprise  on 
the  stranger  !^^^  "  Set  a  chair  for  the  gentleman,*'  he 
muttered,  almost  mechanically ;  <^  perhaps  he  would  like 
to  take  something  after  his  journey.'*  My  heart  swelled 
almost  to  bursting  at  this  the  completion  of  my  return 
honie.  This  was  what  I  had  looked  to  so  fondly  and  so 
long ;  and  now  what  was  it  but  bitterness  and  sorrow  ? 
My  sister  saw  my  distress ;  and,  going  to  my  father,  tried 


to  make  him  fomprehend  who  I  was.  I  am  glad  to  see 
biffl,*'  was  the  only  answer  which  could  be  got  from  him. 
He  made  it  mechanically— evidently  totally  unconscious 
of  all  which  passed  before  him :  his  eye  unmeaning — his 
words  dreamily  spoken — and  his  whole  aspect  that  of 
the  last  flickerings  of  the  flame  of  life  before  it  sank  out 
for  ever! 

My  father  was  shortly  r^oved  to  his  own  room,  and 
my  sister  and  I  were  left  to  talk  over  old  times  togethe*. 
The  room  in  which  we  sat  vras  the  library,  and  had  un- 
ifergone  scarcely  any  change  since  I  had  last  seen  it. 
My  eye  could  recognise  the  books  in  the  very  places  in 
which  I  had  left  them  :-4he  heavily-bound,  red-edged 
folios  were  ranged  along  the  ground-row,  untouched, 
most  probably,  since  my  early  thirst  for  books  had  left 
me  to  explore  them  ; — and,  in  one  corner  of  the  highest 
shdf,  I  saw  a  white-backed  copy  of  Gulliver's  Travels, 
which  I  had  nearly  broken  my  neck  in  clambering  to 
reach.  Most  of  the  ftirniture  was  new  ;  but  there  was 
still  an  old  blue  and  white  china  jar,  which  I  had  got 
into  disgrace  for  cracking— and  on  which  was  still  to  be 
seen  the  rivet  which  the  housekeeper  had  placed  on  it 
at  my  entreaty.  A  large  old-fashioned  back-gammon 
table,  also,  stood  in  one  corner,  which  I  well  recol- 
lected as  having  been  one  of  the  delights  of  my  boy- 
hood,—and  the  picture  which  hung  over  the  chimney — 
the  only  one  in  the  room— was,  as  it  had  always  been, 
the  portrait  of  an  ancient  worthy  of  our  race,  arrayed 
in  the  angular  stiffhess—the  large  ruff— clocked  stock- 
ings— ^and  be-rosed  shoes,  of  the  court-dress  of  James  the 
First's  time.  These  circumstances  may  appear  trifling — 
but  I  recollect  they  made  strong  impression  on  me  at 
the  time ;  and  the  task  I  have  undertaken  of  writing 
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the  narrative  <^  my  life  is  naturally  more  a  record  of 
feelings  than  of  ev^its. 

The  long  conversation  which  I  had  with  my  sister, 
tended  in  no  degree  to  remove  the  sadness  which  all 
these  eircuBastances  had  caused.  Her  subdued  and  me- 
lancholy manner  shewed^  that  the  hand  of  sorrow  had 
been  upon  her  also — that  all  her  feelings  were  changed 
and  saddened— excq;»t  only  her  affection  for  me.  I 
made  inquiry  for  all  those  who  were  connected,  in  my 
recollection,  with  the  dear  home  to  which  I  had  returned. 
One  answer  served  for  nearly  all — "  He  is  dead." — Of 
all  the  servants  ot  the  family — all  the  retainers,  who  are 
always  so  numerous  about  a  large  country-house— who 
had  been  my  allies  in  my  boyish  sports,  and  who  had  so 
fervently  bidden  Ood  to  bless  my  parting  stq[>— not  one 
remained  to  welcome  my  return.  All  the  villagers,  too, 
who  had  been  most  connected  with  the  great  house" — 
who  had  paid  their  court  by  making  their  landlord's 
children  share  in  the  merriment  of  their  harvest-home, 
and  the  joyousness  of  tbeir  Christmas  carol, — those, 
too»  who  had  been  my  mother's  pensioners,  and  to 
whom  she  had  made  us  the  dispensers  of  her  bounty, 
that  she  might  train  our  young  hearts  to  the  exalted 
pleasure  of  doing  good ; — all  these,  as  I  made  inquiry 
for  them  one  by  one,  I  was  told  had  disappeared  from 
the  scene  ;  and,  of  course,  those  who  had  risen  up  to  fill 
their  places  could  feel  no  interest  for  me.  recollec- 
tions of  home  bad  not  been  confined  to  the  physical  scene 
alone— they  had  naturally  included  the  images  of  those  who 
dwelt  there— and  it  now  seemed  almost  a  mockery  to  be 
restored  to  the  spot  itself,  and  to  find  that  all  those  who  had 
peopled  it  in  my  heart,  were  gone  for  ever.  How  bitter 
were  my  feelings,  as  the  well-known  quotation  rose  in  my 
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memary^<«  I  catne'to.the  place  of  my  birth,  and  I  said, 
^  the  friends  of  my  youth  where  are  they?* — and  an 
echo  answered-*^  Where  m  they  I  recollected  hav- 
ing admired  thb  as  beautiftil,  when  I  first  read  it— ^as ! 
no  one  knows  half  its  force  who  has  not  had  occasion 
to  repeat  it  as  I  did. 

Wiien  I  was  shewn  to  my  bed-room,  a  new  scene  of 
painful  reccdiection  presented  itself.  My  sister  had  had 
the  same  room  prepared  for  me,  which  I  bad  always 
slept  in  when  I  was  a  boy ;  to  which  my  brother  and  I 
had  been  removed,  when  our  going  to  school  made  us 
considered  too  old  for  the  nursery.  The  room  now  con- 
tained only  one  bed,  but  every  thing  else  was  strikingly 
the  same  as  when  I  left  it.  The  prints  with  which  my 
mother  had  decorated  the  walls,  just  before  our  first 
return  from  school — the  shdves  which  had  held  our 
little  library— even  one  or  two  of  the  mouldering  school- 
books  themselves— all  combined  to  call  into  the  most 
vivid  and  painful  contrast  my  present  and  my  former 
self.  On  the  wainscot  of  dark  oak,  I  found  in  a  well- 
remembered  comer,  the  misshapen  initials  of  my  name, 
whfdi  I  had  cut  with  great  labour,  and  had  looked  on 
as  a  work  of  Infinite  skill.  On  each  side  the  chimney 
hui^  the  portraits  of  my  brotha*  and  myself,  painted 
with  the  round  cheeks,  open  neck,  and  flowing  hair  of 
ten  years  old.  Now  one  was  in  the  grave— and  the 
other,  at  that  moment,  almost  wished  to  be  there  also. 
As  I  gazed  on  the  roqr  careless  countenance  which  had 
once  been  my  likeness,  I  scarcely  oould  think  that  it 
presented  the  same  being.  I  felt  as  the  dead  might  be 
supposed  to  feel,  if  they  could  behold  their  earthly  form — 
so  totally  did.  a  gulf  seem  placed  between  my  present 
nature  and  that  of  the  blooming  boy  on  whom  I  looked. 

It  was,  as  I  have  said,  the  month  of  July,  and  the  full 
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moon  gave  perfect  light  to  the  scene  which  lay  beneath 
the  window.  I  threw  it  open,  and  looked  out  on  that 
well-known,  long-loved  spot.  It  was  in  itself  one  of 
great  actual  beauty— and  I  dearly  loved,  and  had  long 
regretted  it,  which  made  me  now  think  it  doubly  so. 
The  tall  towering  oak,  which  so  often  had  been  the  goal 
of  our  race,  and  given  its  shadow  to  our  gambols,  was 
outlined  on  the  bright  moon-lighted  sky  behind,  in  all 
the  majesty  <rf  age,  and  the  luxuriant  leafiness  of  summer. 
Farther  on,  the  moon  threw  a  line  of  glittering  light  on 
the  noble  sheet  of  water  which  had  been  to  me  the  means 
of  so  much  early  enjoyment.  There,  I  used  to  sit  for 
hours  fishing  on  its  bank— and  there,  as  my  advancing 
years  had  caused  me  to  take  pleasure  in  the  athletic  ex- 
ercises of  youth,  I  had  delighted 

«<  !■  to  deave 

With  pliant  arm  its  glassy  wave." 

In  the  distance  I  could  see  among  the  trees  the  blue 
slate  of  the  cottage  where  the  gamekeeper  lived,  who 
had  been  so  great  an  ally  of  mine,  and  whose  dwelling 
had  been  so  favourite  a  haunt.  He  also  was  dead — but 
he  had  survived  most  of  his  contemporaries,  and  in  his 
last  illness,  not  long  before  the  time  of  which  I  write,  he 
had  expressed,  my  sister  told  me,  deep  regret  at  not 
living  to  see  Master  George  come  home  again.  This, 
and  numberless  other  circumstances  connected  with  my 
boyish  pursuits,  rose  in  my  heart  as  I  gazed  on  the 
scene  which  had  witnessed  them ;  and,  as  I  closed  the 
window,  I  felt  that  there  was  one  more  drop  of  gall 
added  to  the  cup  of  bitterness  which  my  return  home 
had  proved. 

Alas !  said  I  to  myself,  and  is  this  the  hour  of  my  re- 
turn home — of  my  meeting  with  my  friends  ?— I  find  my 
mother  and  my  brother  dead — my  father  in  a  state  which 
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makes  it  to  be  wished  that  he  were  dead  also-^nd  my 
sister  with  a  chilled  heart  and  a  withered  frame)  which 
make  my  soul  sink  with  the  contrast  between  what  she 
was  once,  and  what  she  is  now.  All  those  whose  images 
are  indelibly  connected  in  my  mind  with  the  abode  of  my 
youth  are  swept  away—nothing  but  the  spot  itself  is 
left.  It  is  as  a  skeleton  to  the  human  body— the  frame- 
work is  still  the  same,  but  all  which  gave  to  it  life  and 
beauty  is  withered  and  vanished.  This,  I  exclaimed 
with  bitterness— this  is  the  happiness  of  revisiting  the 
scenes  of  childhood— -these  are  the  joys  of  meeting ! 


SPIRITS  OF  BOOKS. 

If  it  be  true,  as  some  have  supposed,  that  the  spirits 
of  the  departed  still  inhabit  in  a  ghostly  shape  their 
old  planet,  and  take  an  interest  in  the  objects  which 
formed  their  cares  upon  earth,  authors  must  have  as 
troublesome  a  life  of  it  on  the  other  side  of  the  grave, 
as  they  have  had  on  this.  We  have  no  doubt  a  kind 
of  indefinite  belief  in  the  supposition;  the  sacred 
respect  so  universally  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  dead, 
must  spring  from  a  deep  assurance  that  they  are  not 
insensible  to  the  regards  of  the  living.  But  to  the 
shame  of  the  polite  and  the  learned,  who  contemn 
what  they  are  unable  to  analyze,  it  is  the  vulgar  almost 
alone  who  perceive,  and  blindly  obey,  those  innate 
feelings  of  our  nature.  With  the  common  people, 
tombs  are  temples,  and  cursed  are  the  hands  that 
would  violate  the  sanctuary,  which  to  them  seans  to 
contain  all  that  is  left  of  life — "  for  the  spirits  of 
vulgar  imaginations,"  says  some  author,    are  after  all 
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mere  bodies."  This  instinct  towards  the  departed  is 
honoured  more  in  words  than  in  real  feeling,  by  the 
intdlectual,  who  treat  it  much  in  the  same  manner 
that  they  ^eat  all  supa-stitions,  and  instead  of  refining 
them  to  their  own  perceptions,  outwardly  revarence 
what  they  internally  despise. 

Our  poets  do  not  assign  fit  domicfles  for  their  great 
predecessors,  nor  do  they  seem  to  affix  yery  lofty  asso- 
ciations to  their  hallowed  names.  The  tenderness  called 
forth  by  the  sight  of  the  tomb,  or  the  ashes  of  genius, 
is  certainly  neither  poetical  nor  sublime.  Were  one 
endowed  with  the  faculty  of  perceiving  spiritual  beings, 
the  very  last  place  one  would  expect  to  see  the  poetic 
shade,  would  be  to  find  it  seated  on  its  own  coffin.  It 
is  on  the  Alps— *on  the  ocean — in  the  blue  vault  of 
heaven^that  the  eye  thus  liberated  should  seek  for  the 
q^irit  of  Dante  or  of  Homer ;  it  would  be  indignant 
to  find  them  loitering  at  Florence  or  at  l^hesus*  We 
may  suppose  patriotism  still  to  exist  in  departed  souls, 
and  may  imagine  the  country  of  their  birth  or  choice 
to  be  their  shrine  of  after-habitation;  we  may  even 
suppose  a  city  or  a  mansion  endeared  to  them,  and 
consequently  assume  it  to  be  their  spiritual  residence ; 
but  a  grave,  a  hole,  where  merely  their  bones  lie 
rotting^it  is  an  insult  to  their  memory  to  suppose  that 
they  bestow  a  particle  of  interest  or  consideration  on 
the  earthly  garments  they  have  thrown  off. 

Enthusiasm,  like  charity,  should  ccwomence  at  home. 
The  more  common  the  objects  that  excite  this  generous 
^ow,  the  purer  ajad  the  nobler  it  is.  What  ^^  lily- 
livered"  fellow  is  there  that  would  not  be  in  heroics 
at  Salamis  or  Thermopylae?  or  what  fourth-form  boy 
would  not  be  restless  the  first  night  he  slept  in  immortal 
Rome  ?  There  is  no  merit  in  such  necessary  ecstatics. 
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nor  any  Kenuine  feeling  to  be  excited  by  tbus  playing 
kide  ani  go  teek  with  great  sensations.  The  mighty 
prospect  of  Roman  grandeur  or  of  Grecian  heroism  is 
lost  in  the  little  tickling  reflection^  mt  void^hert  I  am. 
Instead  ci  the  imagination  wandering  amid  glorious 
events  and  ages  past,  it  is  kept  subordinate  to  egotism, 
and  ccmipelled  to  consider  itself  as  the  only  true  centre 
of  interest,  eyen  though  it  should  be  at  the  moment 
contemjdating  the  palace  of  the  Gssars*  With  due 
deference  to  modem  pilgrims,  their  taste  does  not  seem 
to  be  the  best.  Th^  pay  but  a  sorry  compliment, 
when  they  weep  over  the  ashes  and  lament  the  deaths 
of  the  immortal ;  nor  ought  we  to  be  much  obliged  to 
those  who  call  us  from  enjoying  and  conversing  with 
the  spirit  of  genius,  that  we  may  regard  its  misfortunes 
or  its  bones.  Such  things  should  be  kept  behind  the 
scenes,— poets  should  have  no  graves  but  in  the  breasts 
or  the  libraries  of  mankind. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  eulogiums  that  have  been 
indited  on  the  subject,  that  discovery  of  printing  was 
a  sad  thing  for  books; — it  destroyed  the  veneration 
and  prestige  that  enveloped  a  v(dume.  Before  that, 
there  was  not  only  the  value,  in  an  Adam  Smith  point 
of  view,  viz.,  the  time  and  trouble  of  traimcribing  and 
illumining,  but  the  rarity  of  such  a  treasure,  which 
placed  it  in  its  convent  domicile  by  the  side  of  saintly 
relics.  What  would  this  age  of  private  presses  and 
presentation-copies  say  to  wars  quashed  by  the  ceding 
of  a  single  volume — to  testaments  and  entails  eonoeming 
a  book?  What  would  it  think  of  the  crusades  of 
the  Italian  literati  in  the  age  of  the  Medici  among 
those  wicked  Mahomedans  in  search  of  a  manuscript  ? 
Bibliomaniacs  may  write  and  may  bid  for  black  letter 
as  they  please --they  can  never  equal  the  renown  and 
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eagerness  of  their  ancestors.  The  empire  of  books 
may  be  extended,  but  it  has  been  at  the  same  time 
divided  into  so  many  petty  kingdoms,  that,  like  the 
princes  of  Germany,  they  must  fall  by  the  ears  for 
the  mere  want  of  elbow-room. 

It  is  this  revolution  in  the  formation  of  books,  which 
has  destroyed  the  true  memorials  of  authors.  The 
volumes  of  a  writer's  works  are  the  only  mausoleum 
on  which  his  name  should  be  inscribed — the  only  earthly 
tabernacle  which  his  spirit  should  deign  to  inhabit. 
But  type  and  paper  have  almost  destroyed  the  just  ideas 
of  veneration  attached  to  these  relics.  However  we 
might  be  contented  to  fancy  the  ghost  of  Plato  seated 
on  a  shelf  in  the  Alexandrian  library,  or  that  of  Dante 
reposing  quietly  in  the  Vatican,  we  can  never  suppose 
them  endowed  with  ubiquity  sufficient  to  attend  every 
copy  of  their  writings  upon  every  stall  thn>ughoat  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  aneteAts  were  large 
men,  doubtless,  and  might  be  broken  up  into  a  vast 
subdivision;  but  conceive  such  a  pigmy  as  Pope,  or 
such  a  skeleton  as  Voltaire,  cut  out,  as  children  serve 
the  moon,  into  little  stars — they  could  never  furnish 
frontispieces  for  half  the  copies  of  their  works.  Fancy, 
however,  may  do  a  great  deal ;  and  spirits  are  such 
handy  subjects  to  treat,  that  he  must  possess  that 
comfortable  faculty  of  self-illusion  in  a  very  small 
degree,  who  cannot  persuade  himself  that  those  of  all 
the  authors  noted  down  in  his  catalogue,  actually 
inhabit  the  range  of  russia  and  calf,  which,  gilt  and 
sleek,  smile  so  complacently  upon  him.  There  are 
exceptions,  however.  One  cannot  afford  to  honour 
compilations  and  centos  in  this  way;  nor  can  the 
plea  of  rhyme  even  be  always  admitted,  unless  supported 
by  some  more  sterling  claims.   It  is  also  extraordinary. 
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that  the  volumes  which  treat  of  spirit  and  spiritual  thiii«a 
in  general  possess  least  of  the  immortal  essence,  and 
grovel  very  near  the  bounds  of  inert  matter.  Besides 
these  general  exertions,  we  must  exclude  from  the 
number  of  the  living  dead  all  the  works  which  have  not 
undeigone  the  probation  or  purgatorjr  of  a  century,  aft^ 
which  term  we  may  suppose  them  i'e^animated. 

What  a  sublime  field  of  contemplation  is  a  library, 
according  to  this  system  of  bibliology !  How  spl^idid  to 
be  surrounded  by  poets,  orators,  and  statesmen!  The 
occupants  of  the  shelves  seem  ready  to  leap  into  life, 
and  engage  in  another  battle  of  the  books."  Each 
volume  seems  to  assume  a  characteristic  phjrsiogncHny : 
Johnscm's  Dictionary  looks  ponderous  and  dogmatical, 
ttnd  wants  only  a  wig  to  be  the  very  essence  of  the  Doctor : 
Byron  (for  we  must,  in  some  cases,  break  through  the 
rule  of  a  century's  probation,)  arrayed  ia  russia,  dis- 
plays a  misanthropic  chocolate-coloured  visage,  varied 
and  relieved  by  gay  and  brilliant  gilding ;  while  Scott, 
unbound  and  interminable,  appears  in  the  morning  negligi 
of  a  novel.  Behold,  dusty  and  neglected,  my  old  aca- 
demic friends — a  folio  Cicero,  with  a  fine  parchment 
forehead,  which  Wordsworth  would  apostrophize  as 

An  open  brow  of  undisturbed  bumaiiity — - 

a  Homer,  defaced  by  deal  desks  and  school  fingers,  ap- 
pears stone-blind,  like  the  bard  of  old, — and  a  little 
treatise  of  logic  is  lost  between  two  thick  volumes  of 
physics  and  mathematics.  There,  too,  are  the  sheep- 
skin bindings  of  the  law,  that  seem  to  exclaim  Baa 
with  the  Village  Lawyer, — a  few  odd  tracts  of  divinity, 
intractable  enough,— with  Boerhaave  and  Cheyne,  bi- 
lious old  fellows,  grievously  afflicted  with  worms. 

Books,  however,  like  men,  must  obey  the  fashion,  and 
follow  the  progress  of  the  world ;  which  intermingling 
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mort,  Vbut  dUm  it  becomes,  deMh^s  at  tengtii  all  aia- 
^gidarity  aad  cliaraeterittic  appeuaiiee.  Tiiere  is  now  no 
knowing  a  treatise  on  metaphyrtcs  or  p<riitical  eomomy 
from  a  tale  by  a  young  lady ;  or  an  Ekicyclopa9dia  from 
a  volume  of  light  poems  in  the  ottaca  rima.  Bon  mots 
are  pablished  in  large  volumes,  and  the  Philosophical 
Dictionary  in  sheeti.  Formeiiy  a  library  that  was  ar- 
fanged  witii  the  big  books  at  bottdtn,  and  the  littie  ones 
at  top,  was  conveniently  and  appropriately  classed; 
vrhile  now  such  an  order  would  create  a  strange  hig- 
gledy-p%^edy.  B^oni  would  beat  all  the  old  stagers 
6ut  of  the  field.  Chambers's  !DictieAary  itself — ^that  stout 
oblong  veteran — is  nothing  to  the  g^antic  tUustrations 
of  the  Egyptian  tombs.  This  |>uMic«tion  puts  me  hi 
mind  of  the  woodra  horse  in  the  Biad,  that  could  not 
i>e  got  into  the  dty  without  looiocking  down  part  of  the 
walls,  and  of  which  all  the  world,  men,  womcin,  and 
idkildren  talked  so  nmch, — ^perplexed  to  discover  vrhat 
the  deuce  could  be  in  the  inside  of  such  a  monst^. 
But  I  have  received  so  much  pleasure  from  the  woiIk, 
that  I  should  be  scnrry  to  be  the  Laocoon  that  would  flilig 
the  spear. 

W6  were  comparing  books  with  men :  t&e  former  have 
an  advantage,  which  the  latter  have  not,  viz.f  of  car- 
rying their  visages  in  their  pockets,  or  under  their 
arms : 

 mta  whoie  heads 

Do  pt>w  beneath  their  ghoalders 

for  such  and  so  placed  do  we  consider  what  are  called 
frontispieces.  For  instance,  there  is  the  frosty  face  of 
the  "  Expedition  to  the  North  Pole,"  which,  by-the-by, 
is  not  a  truth-telling  visage— embellished  with'mackerel 
douds,  which  phenomena  the  text  of  the  volumes  de- 
nies to  exist  in  northern  climes.  There  is  also  Salame, 
one  of  the  most  genteel-looking  Mussulmen  that  ever 
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tMre  a  besrd— a  pfattog  talrodnctory  lalnfrtter  to  Uf 
TOkune.  There  it  Mr.  Udi,  prcAKuiig  his  owm  Oook- 
ery-book,"  well-firiHed  and  frizBled,  displajisg  at  once 

— beef  i  la  ^che,  and  curls  k  la  brabe. 

There  is  Schah  somebody,  monarch  of  Persia,  in  litho- 
graphy— ^by-the-by,  those  lithographic  faces  want  sadly 
a  little  soap  and  water.^There  is  Byron,  in  Hone's 
shop-window,  turning  with  a  pepper  and  mustard  frown 
from  Poems  on  his  domestic  circumstances — ^Mr. 
Hunt  before  his  own  Memoirs,  quarum  pars  magna 
fuit," — with  diyers  other  worthies  of  renown. 

The  wigged  frontispieces  of  the  last  century  have  an 
awful  sombreness  and  sameness  about  them, — ^the  cur! 
of  the  nose  is  fdmost  the  only  difference  between  the  re- 
spective personages:  and  certainly  the  first  revolting 
step  to  be  got  over  in  the  works  of  Locke,  or  Boyle,  or 
Shaftesbury,  is  the  stiff  visage  in  the  opening  page : 

With  praises  of  Uie  author  peim'd 
B'hinsdf,  or  irit-eiimjii«  hkai. 

The  most  comfortable  face  that  ever  presided  over  a 
title-page,  is  certainly  that  of  Lord  Clarendon ;  he  seems 
seated  on  the  woolsack,  potent  and  responsible.  The 
mustacfaios  of  those  days  would  lead  us  to  expect  treat- 
tises  on  blunderbusses,  drums,  and  thunder.*'  No 
such  thing ;  those  bitter  fellows  are  as  mild  as  motherSi 
milk  upon  paper,  and  calmly  lay  down  their  pros  and 
cons  with  that  tranquil  energy,  which  they  have  so  hap* 
pily  stamped  upon  the  English  language.  The  church^ 
men  in  their  black  skull-caps  look  aho  pro<!Hg{oiiBly 
grim,  and  do  not  belie  their  title  of  the  church  mlitant. 
John  Knox  looks  a  far  more  formidable  fellow  than  oM 
Noll  himself,  and  if  Hugh  Peters  had  horns,  he  might 
well  be  mistaken  for  his  arch-enemy,  the  devil.  These 
spirits,  accordlfig  to  our  doctrine,  must  have  a  spileftfl 
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time  of  it  in  modern  libraries.  Ludlow  and  the  Eikon 
Basilik^y  cheek  by  jowl.  Milton  and  Salmasius  rub- 
bing shoulders  together:  Hudibras  among  a  heap  of 
Puritan  preachments.  Parliamentary  Diaries  by  the 
side  of  Royal  Proclamations.  I  wonder  if  the  cavaliers 
and  roundheads  agree  no  better  in  calf  and  parchment, 
than  they  did  in  buff  jerkin  and  cuirass. 

But  to  drop  this  idle  system-spinning,  and  adopt  the 
experimental  mode  of  proceeding  recommended  by  one 
Bacon ;  let  us  choose  yon  musty-looking  little  old  hunks 
of  a  duodecimo,  and  discover  if  there  be  any  truth  in  our 
biblio^hysiognomical  foresight.  Old  it  is  for  certain, 
and  crabbed  withal ; — it  looks  stupid  and  yet  shrewd — 
compact  and  yet  clumsy — an  example  of  ingenuity  thrown 
away.  Let  us  examine  farther — no  frontispiece — a  title- 
page  of  flourishing  type,  and  in  red  letters  we  behold 
**  Argall's  Accedens  of  Armory.'*  Truly  we  applaud  our 
sagacity ;  we  guessed  it  to  be  heraldry,  or  something 
thereabouts.  Let  us  probe  the  old  volume  for  a  sample 
of  its  contents,  as  the* ganger's  auger  does  a  barrel  of 
butter: 

^*  The  Herehaught  being  somewhat  moved,  sayde :  I 
neither  asked  you  for  this  cote,  shepecote,  or  hoghiscote, 
but  my  meaning  was  to  have  scene  your  coate  of  armes — 
Armes,  quod  he,  I  would  have  good  leggs,  for  myne 
armes  are  indifferent." 

The  facetious  herald  at  arms  tempts  us  to  try  another 
specimen— we  have  hit  upon  a  most  truly  curious  one : 

Far  likewise  under  al  these  ther  are  ix  movable 
spheres,  severally,  unto  whome  for^  their  continuall  ar- 
noonye,  the  poetes  compare  one  of  the  nyne  muses  with 
th^  appropried  people.  As  Calliope  dwels  in  the  hiest 
and  swiftest  sphere,  where  she  remaineth  goddes  of  the 
heraulds  or  herehaughtes.   In  the  second  fixed  starry 
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sphere  is  Vrania,  the  gocklees  of  asthriogiens.  Folimiiia 
inhabiteth  the  sphere  of  Sage  Satume,  and  is  goddess  of 
the  depe-witted  philosophers.  Terpsichore,  who  dwdl^h 
in  the  sphere  of  Jupiter,  is  goddess  of  all  gladness  made^ 
with  instruments  of  low,  softe,  and  swete  sounde.  Clio 
remain^h  in  the  sphere  of  Mars,  as  goddess  of  the  his- 
toriographers, and  of  suche,  as  with  steely  strokes  have 
stablished  stout  stomakes.  Melpomene,  whose  beii^  is 
in  the  scmne  sphere,  is  goddess  of  tragical  writers.  Erato, 
that  dwelleth  in  the  sphere  of  Venus,  is  the  goddess  of 
all  solace.  Euterpe  resteth  in  the  sphere  of  Mercury, 
and  is  goddess  of  loude  noysed  instruments,  as  trumpets 
that  geve  warning  of  peace  and  warre.  Thalia  occu- 
pieth  the  sphere  of  the  moone,  and  is  counted  the  god- 
dess of  all  gode  dities,  as  songes  and  sonnets*" 

Ye  gods,  what  a  classification  !  Heraldry  first  among 
the  Muses,  and  Poetry  last.  Of  4II  the  solemnities  that 
ever  were  solemnized  in  this  solemn  world,  solemn  im- 
pudence is  certainly  the  most  amusing. 

R. 


BON  MOTS  AND  EPIGRAMS 

BY  CELEBRATED  MODERN  CHARACTERS.' 
No.  II. 

*'  Ego  auditor  tantam."— Juvbnai*  Sat.  i.  1. 

The  gate  into  St.  James's  Park,  near  Mr.  Canning's 
house  at  Spring-Gardens,  had  been  taken  down,  and  a 

♦  ««  The  Acoedens  of  Armory,  imprinted  at  London  in  Flatc^treete 
withio  Temple-barre  at  the  si^  of  the  Han.de  and  Starre  by  Rich.  Cottyla. 
Anno  1578."  It  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  most  scarce  volumes  ever 
an  antiquariaii  di?ed  into. 
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tern-fltile  sidbflitiiled  in  Its  pUce ;  a  gentiemati  inqirirafl 
of  Mr.  Gaimihg^  wbj  the  enlninGe  to  the  park  had  Wisn 
altered-^^^  Ob,"  he  replied,  «<«iieh  ye#ylh!lpe^[de  ireut 
throagh." 

When  the  army  were  mipposed  to  te  disaflTected,  durtngf 
the  Queen's  trial,  Luttrell  asked  one  of  the  'Mmiiftem* 

What  they  designed  doing  now  their  eztii^uta^faet*  Was 
on  fire." 

It  was  at  one  time  supposed,  that  the  poem  of  Amp- 
thill  Park  was  written  by  Mr.  Luttrell  and  Lord  Nugent 
in  coi^unetion.  How  do  people  manage  it,  Rogers,*' 
said  Sidney  Smith,  when  they  write  a  poem  together ; 
does  one  j>erson  give  one  line  and  another  the  second, 
like  two  men  at  a  aaw-pit  ?" 


It  was  told  Jekyl,  that  one  of  his  friends,  a  brewer, 
had  been  drowned  in  his  own  vat — *^  Ah !"  he  exclaimed, 
**  floating  on  his  watery  bier." 

on  WAI^BB  BCQ^TT'U  POEM  OF  WATERLOO, 
BY  LORP  ER8KINE. 

On  Waterloo's  ensanguined  plain, 
Full  many  a  galknt  man  lies  slain ; 
But  none  by  bullet  or  by  shot 
Fell  half  so  flat  as  Walter  Scott. 

Madame  de  Stael,  who  had  no  peculiar  .prefermce  for 
female  society,  and  confessed  that  dhe  never  kmehr  what 
to  say  to  a  woman,  on  arriving  very  early  at  a  . dinner- 
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pnty  in  Paris,  before  the  master  and  mistress  had  come 
down  stairs,  found  one  tady  already  in  the  room  before 
her.  M"*  deStaelfoit  it  necessary  to  speak.  What  could 
she  say  ?  The  lady  had  some  beautifol  diamonds.  She 
first  admired  these.  This  was  not  sufficient.  The  lady 
smiled,  and  made  no  answer.  She  must  speak  again  : 
and  to  a  woman,  of  coarse,  thought  it  necessary  to  speak 
only  of  dress.  Continuing  the  subject  of  the  jewels,  she 
expressed  hersdf,  tr^SHsurieuse,''  to  be  informed  of 
the  value  of  one  of  her  rings.  The  lady,  with  a  look  of 
feigned  sorprisey  repeated,  Curieuse,  Madame  t—je 
me  suis  toujours  imaging  que  la  curiosit6  £tait  une 
passion  de  faouaae." 

Dr.  Holland  was  with  Mr.  Rogers  at  Passtum,  at  the 
time  when  the  latter  is  supposed  to  have  written  his 
verses,  dated  from  that  place.  Some  months  after, 
Sidney  Smith  met  Dr.  Holland  at  a  dinner,  and  in- 
quired, whether  it  were  true,  that  Rogers  had  written 
any  thing  at  the  moment  of  their  visit.  No — not 
that  I  remember— only  a  verse  or  two.**  (My  a 
verse  or  two?"  interrupted  Sidney  Smith—**  Only  a 
verse  or  two— why,  Rogers  takes  to  his  bed  after  writing 
a  verse  or  two he  has  straw  flung  down  before  the 
door ;  his  knocker  is  muffled  :  his  friends  send  to  in- 
quire after  him :  and  the  servant  answers,  *  As  well  as 
can  be  expected.'  '* 


THE  IDRIAN  MINER'S  WIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  MAY  YOU  LIKR  IT.** 

Thou  koow'st,  that  Id  my  desert  halls 

Tht  pride  of  youth  and  hope  is  o'er, 
That  sunk,  defiiced,  my  crumbUiig  walls 

Repose^  or  shelter,  yield<ao  more. 
Yet  on  this  dark^  and  dfeary  pile. 

Thy  love  its  tender  wreaths  hiith  hirng  ; 
And  all  it  asks,  is  still  to  smile, 

Bloom,  fade,  and  die,  where  once  it  dun^. 

C.  H.  T^NSBND. 

The  young  countess  Blanch  Vdner  stood  alone  in  the 
magnificent  saloon,  which  had  been  just  thronged  with 
lordly  company.  She  had  that  day  taken  possession  of 
her  immense  property ;  and  her  high  rank  and  remark- 
able beauty  and  talent  had  gathered  around  her  the 
noblest  and  wealthiest  families  of  Vienna.  Nc^  a  guest 
returned  home  dissatisfied ;  the  dignity  and  simple  grace 
of  the  young  Countess,  and  the  unaffected  sweetness  pf 
ber  manners,  had  charmed  even  more  than  her  sur- 
prising loveliness ;  and  much  more  than  the  splendour  of 
ber  entertainment.  But  Blanch  had  far  higher  claims  to 
the  admiration  and  love  of  all  who  really  knew  her: 
every  one  talked  with  rapture  of  her  graces  and  accom- 
plishments ;  a  few  hearts  thougl^t  chiefly  of  her  unpre- 
tending consistency  of  conduct — her  real,  humble  good- 
ness, the  fair  fruit  of  genuine  piety.  Blanch  stood  alone, 
and  sighed ;  she  partly  sighed  over  her  beautiful  flowers, 
which  hung  in  fading  garlands  round  the  room  ;  she 
pressed  her  hand  for  a  moment  over  her  eyes,  for  they 
ached  with  the  glare  of  the  tapers  still  blazing  around 
her ;  with  a  true  girlish  fancy  she  took  from  the  tall 
candelabra  beside  her  a  long  drooping  branch  of  white 
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nmetf  wUeb  seemed  dwzled  like  lienelf  witktfae  briliiaat 
l%ht;  but  MB  el» touched tbeib,  the  roee^ecreB  ffen  on 
the  groond ;  die  sighed  agate,  bat  from  a  tery  diflferent 
canse:  her  heart  bad  not  been  in  the  gaiety  and  splen- 
dour of  the  etenlt^;  she  coiM  not  help  reproaching 
hemetf  for  h«iing  shaa^  in  it  at  all,  while  Hermbn 
Alberti  was  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  a  dialant  war^ 
Jks  tbe  young  Countess  was  about  to  retire  to  rest,  tlie 
arrirai  of  a  stvatdger,  aghaied  and  in  haste,  whdeamestiy 
requested  to  see  her,  was  aanonnoed.  She  hesitated  at 
ftrst,  but  after  a  few  moments'  consideration  she  con- 
sented to  qppear ;  and,  returning  to  the  dedierted  saloon, 
there  waited  till  the  stranger '  was  inMdooed  to  ho* 
presence.  The  Countess  desired  her  senrant  to  remaki 
in  the  ante^reom,  for  she  obscnred  that  theyoung  stranger 
hesitated  to  speid^.  How  often  did  she  turn  pale  l^^-knr 
often  did  she  tremble  with  agitation  during  that  short 
interview  I  The  man  was  the  servant  of  the  Count  At 
b«rti,  and  lie  had  hurried  to  inform  her  that  iiis  master 
had  dangerously  wounded  his  commanding  jofficer  in  a 
duel,  and  that  be  had  not  been  since  heard  of,  though 
a  high  rtrward  was  offered  for  his  lifei  He  had  fouf^ 
i^^ainst  the  eaqHress  command  of  the  Emperor. 

Many  months  passed  away*^<months  of  eorrow  and 
anxiety  to  the  hapless  Lady  Blanch.  The  young  de- 
sorter  was  never  heard  of,  and  the  festive  magnifi- 
cence that  had  flashed  for  a  moment  in  the  palace  of 
the  Oountess,  entirely  disappeared ;  but  she  Was  not 
giving  way  to  useless  grief ;  she  sought  out  the  wretched 
and  the  forsaken,  and  she  relieved  and  contoled  them. 
Her  money,  her  time,  and  her  prayers  were  daroted  to 
the  afflicted ;  and  it  was  not  their  gratitude,  but  their 
restored  happiness  which  rejoiced  her ;  she  loved  to 
watch  tb^  clouds  of  sorrow  gradu^y  rolling  away  flrom 
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the  oare-wora  couiitriiftlict/  ftod  cte  karit  down  lo  Ums 
Ood  that  TB  ail  ker  o^n  hMTtrbreakiiis  griaf  abe  oqhU 
atill  be  mado  the  bumfate  amdb  of  di  Aafaig  h«|iiiiii«Hi. 
Tbe  wounded  general  was  alowij  rfoovering— tfaeva 
aeemed  aome  hdpe  that  Albtfrti  would  be  paidonoii 
Alas!  at  the  rei^  thne  that  tbe  numftrena  petttioDa  io 
bn  favoar  were  begmniiig  to  be  attended  tOf  be  wato 
brought  to  Vienna  with  a  gang  of  deeperate  banditti, 
among  whom  he  had  been  taken  c  he  tdd  an  impiiobable 
atory  aboot  his  not  being  connected  wi A  the  banditti ; 
but  nobody  iMlieyed  it,  and  he  nfcke  of  ift  ao  more. 
Bland  did  believe  him ;  she  ntreated  to  be  allowed  to 
see  hin^  bvt  her  eiriveaties  only  extcnrted  a  promise  that 
on  the  nigfat  before  his  exeaatkm  sbe  shoald  be  adaattted 
to  his  cell:  hewascondennedtofaelHOkaoanthewhed* 
The  tale  wfiicfa  Oonnt  Herknan  had  related  waa  perfectly 
trae ;  he  had  fled  all  nnkaowingljr  to  the  wild  haui^ 
of  the  banditti  amid  -the  moanbaifis  of  IrtHa.  Among 
those  mountains,  which  Ithounded  with  the  dena  of 
the  banditti,  he  sras  taken  by  the  royal  troops.  The 
(rue  captain  of  tiie  banditti  escaped;  fait,  hearing 
that  tbe  brwre  H^man  was  mistaken  Cdf  him,  and 
haying  been  09|ice  a  man  of  honour  hkpaelf,  he  came 
forward  and  gave  himself  up  to  justice,  reUAing  every 
parf^Kular  of  the  Count's  rrfusaj  to  join  bis  band* 
ThejtMRiteBoe  was  changed.  Was  it  a  merciful  chaoes  i 
The  ydupg  and  gallant  Count  HenMU  was  condemned 
tm  life  to  become  a  workman  in  tbe  urines  of  IdrMt. 
fHaadi  had  bean  long  the  opnstaat  con^Mmon  of  the  old 
OsQUtess  Alberti.    The  intelUgew  of  Heraian's  Mtf^ 
havoig  been  sparod  was  brought  to  thwi  when  tb^  were 
tof^tber ;  they  were  about  to  visit  Herman,  and  they 
nbw  hastened  to  the  (Nrison.   Tbe  first  surprise  which 
made  (mown  to  the  aged  Cpuateq^  h^  son's  safety  was 
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joTfai,  but  ber  frief  aoctti  relumgd  at  tlie  tboliglit  of  ikm 
chreadfol  taHtmoe  iriikh  stffl  awaited  him;  but  Bhtodi 
Bfloned  rtsteed  to  liapiriBm,  aod  entered  tlie  dark  oril^ 
iwrinMing'  indeed,  Imt  with  overpower iiig  jo]r«  A  vete- 
raUe  prieat,  who  had  daily  attended  the  young  Connt, 
liad  pnamwed  to  trndt  tliem  in  the  prison,  and  theae 
Blaneh  and  the  Gonnteaa  Alberti  fennd  him  conrerafelg 
withflemnn.  After  the  ftrst  agitated  momenlB  of  tUs 
aiiMtitag  interview  woreofrert  Hanch  roaeup,  ami  wiping 
ew^r  her  teara,  aaid,  I  hare  a  petitimi  to  make  to  ym 
all,  and  one  that  may  easily  he  complied  with.  What  I 
ask  mast  not  be  refused,  unless  you  will  hesitate  to  pro- 
mote n^  happinen.  Tis  a  strange  request  for  me  to 
make,  hot  I  do  not  Mush  to  make  it,*'  she  said,  as  ^ 
daepening'blush  spread  over  her  downcast  faee,  and  cm- 
pletefy  beUed  her  assertion.  *^  Dear  Herman,"  she  said, 
*^  it  was  not  ^ways  ttausi  must  I  remind  you  of  our  tang 
friighted  aflbetion  1  I  hate  known  the  time  when  yoa 
were  Tel7  doquent  in  pleadhig  a  cause  that  you  appear 
now  to  hafe  forgotten.  I  see  that  you  aatf  not  reeal  that 
time ;  but  do  not  think  me  too  bold  m  seeming  to  f  OTget 
my  sez*s  modesty.  Ton  knew,  my  Herman,  that  I 
dioald  not  once  haye  spoken  thus^I  should  not  onee 
have  come  to  you  and  ofil^red  you  my  hand,  as  I  do  now ; 
I  should  have  waited,  like  a  bashful  maid,  to  be  eirtreated 
like  all  bashful  maids ;  and  when  at  kat  I  yieMed  to 
your  suit,  I  should  have  done  so  but  at  long  entreaty. 
Dear  Herman,  will  you  not  accept  my  handf  *  filaneh 
looked  up  through  her  bhishes  and  smiled,  as  she  itM 
her  small  white  haml.  Blanch,**  said  Herman, 
while  he  gently  took  her  profllsred  hand  ;  and,  having 
pressed  it  to  his  lips,  still  held  it  trembling  in  his  own. 

Sweet  Blanch,  I  was  prepared  for  this :  I  knew  that 
you  would  speak  as  you  do  now ;  I  doubted  not  but  the 
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^Aine-tiniid  nraid,  whose  mddcsiy  8{UVBg  from  true,  and 
Tirtiious  love,  would  think  it  a  most  joyful  duty  to 
l^rore  her  fafthftilness  in  such  a  time  as  this;  and 
yet  I  almost  wish  that  you  had  been  less  true,  less  like 
jrowrself ;  for  to  refuse  the  most  triffing  of  your  diaste 
famurs,  is  a  grief  to  me.  I  will  not  speak  of  porerty, 
although  the  change  would  be  too  hard  for  you,  a 
young  and  delicate  lady  of  Ugh  rank,  whom  Provi- 
dehoe  has  nursed  in  the  sofk  lap  of  affluence  and  ease : 
but  for  a  woman,  Blanch,  a  tender,  helpless  woman  to 
be  doomed  to  pine  away  in  a  deak  horrid  cavern,  whose 

very  air  is  poison  "  "  Herman,*'  said  Blanch,  eagerly, 

have  not  the  miners  wives  now  living  with  themt** 
^  It  may  be  so,"  he  answered ;  but  remember,  those 
women  must  be  poor,  neglected  wretches  ;  accustomed 
to  the  sorrows  and  hardships  of  their  life,  they  may  be 
almost  callous  to  distress."  **  And  think  you  then,** 
said  Blanch,  her  whole  countenance  brightening  as  she 
spoke,  think  you,  that  such  cold  and  deadened  feeling 
can  produce  that  fortitude,  that  patient,  heavenly  for- 
titude which  the  spirit'  of  the  gospel  gives  and  mly 
gives  ?  When  I  thia  freely  offer  to  become  the  partner, 
the  happy  partner,  cf  your  misery,  I  think  not,  dearest, 
of  my  woman^  wieakness,  (though  I  can  hardly  believe 
that  it  would  fail).  No;  to  another  arm  I  look  for 
strength;  to  those  everlasting  arms  which  now  sup- 
port tiie  burden  of  this  whole  world's  sinking  woes.  My 
strength  is  in  my  God,  ahd  he  will  hear  my  never- 
ceasing  prayers.  I  have  no  fears  but  that  a  miner's  hut 
would  be  a  happy  home  ;  it  must  be  so  to  me,  for  now 
the  happiest  lot  for  me,  is  to  remain  with  you.  I  should 
indeed  be  wretched  with  my  wealth  and  my  titles,  ut- 
terly wretched,  without  one  sweet  consoling  thought, 
which  conscience  will  often  bring  in  those  dreary  mines. 
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Here,  tbeii,  I  am  pteading  for  my  liappitieflB»  bo^  so 
much  for  fom^  dear  Herman.  Kneel  with  roe^  do 
kneel  with  me,  to  ask  your  mother's  btossing ;  fbr  that 
is  the  request  I  make  to  her ;  rad  then  the  third  petitionr 
may  soon  be  guessed ;  that  you,  my  holy  father,  will 
eonsent  to  join  the  hands  of  Count  Alberti  and  myself 
in  marriage."  It  was  not  her  language;  it  was  the 
almost  unearthly  eloquence  of  tcme  and  manner,  thai 
gave  to  the  words  of  the  Lady  Blanch  an  effect  whioh 
it  seemed  impossible  to  resist  When  she  finished 
i^ieaking,  her  hand  extended  to  Herman,  and  her  Usee 
as  she  leaned  forward,  turning  alteraatdy  to  the  a^ed 
Coontess  and  the  Friar  ;  her  eyes  shining  with  the 
light  of  expression,  and  the  pore  blood  flooding  in 
tides  of  richer  ddmaan  to  her  cheek  and  parted  lips; 
lips  on  which  a  silmt  and  trembling  eloquence  sttU 
hung:  they  all  sat  gazing  on  her  in  speechless  astonish^ 
ment ;  one  sunbeam  had  darted  through  the  narrow 
window  of  the  cell,  and  the  stream  of  light,  as  Blanch 
moved,  at  last  fell  upon  her  extended  hand«  When 
Herman  saw  the  pale  transparent  red,  which  her  slender 
fingers  assumed,  as  the  sunbeams  shone  through  them, 
bethought,  with  horror,  that  the  blood  now  soporelf 
giving  clearness  to  her  fair  skin,  and  flowing  so  freely  and 
freshly  through  her  delicate  frame,  would  in  the  mine's 
poisonous  atmosphere,  become  thick  and  sti^nant :  he 
thought  how  soon  the  lustre  of  her  eyes  would  be 
quenched,  and  the  light  elastic  step  of  youth,  the  life 
which  seemed  exultant  in  the  slight  and  graceful  fo|m 
of  Blaiich  would  be  palsied  for  ever*  Herman  was  about 
to  speak,  but  the  old  priest  interrupted  him  by  pro- 
poring  that  nothing  should  be  flmally  settled  till  the  even- 
ing of  the  fourth  ensuing  day ;  then  the  Lady  Blanch,  he 
observed,  would  have  had  more  time  to  consider,  the 
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phui  she  bad  fonaed;  and  till  thta,  tihe  young  Com! 
muld  be  pernattai  to  rmmn  is  YieuMu  I  will 
MOient,  \mi  m  tkis  om  conditioB,"  said  Blanch, — 

thmt  mf  proposal,  bold  as  ii  is,  shall  not  be  then  op- 
posed, if,  as  jaa  saj ,  my  resolutioB  be  mt  ehanged. 
!Foa  know,  dear  Herman,  that  I  eannot  obange." — Biamck 
wenU  and  with  her  hasband,  to  the  miaes.  The  dismal 
httl  of  a  workman  in  the  mines  of  Idria,  was  but  a  poor 
soDshange  for  the  magnifioent  palace  of  Ae  Count  Al- 
berti,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  which  was  now  eom 
fiseated  to  tke  crown  ;  though  a  small  estate  was  gtrsB 
to  the  TeneraUe  and  respected  Countess  during  her  life. 
Bat  Blanch  smiled  with  a  smile  0f  satisfied  happiness, 
as  leaning  on  her  husband's  ana,  she  stopped  baforo 
the  hut  which  was  to  be  their  futm  home.  Their  con* 
Aiotor  4]pened  the  door,  but  the  Count  had  forgotten  to 
itoop,  as  he  entered  the  low  door*waf ,  and  he  stnusk 
his  lofty  forehead  a  ▼uriant  blow.  Blaneh  ottered  a 
fluat  shriek,  her  first  and  only  nomplaiwt  in  that  dark 
mine*  The  alarm  which  Blanch  betrayed  at  bis  aed*- 
doit,  bassBhed  the  glorai  whieii  bad  begun  to  deepen 
on  her  hudband's  spirits:  to  remove  her  agitatioi^  he 
primadad  himself  to  qpeak,  and  eren  to  feel  ehecrfally ; 
and  when  Blanch  had  parted  away  his  thick  hw,  to 
gasMUft  the  effiscts  of  the  bhuw,  and  had  pressed  bar 
soft  lips  repeatedly  to  hfa  brow  ;  riie  said  playftilly,  as 
she  beatdown  with  an  arch  smik,  and  locked  into  her 
laifiband's  face.  After  all,  this  terrible  accident  and 
aqr  lauMBteiions  luure  not  had  a  very  bad  effect,  as  they 
have  brought  ba^  the  smiles  to  ynur  dear  features,  my 
assn  Herman. 

The  miaei^s  hut  became  daily  a  more  bappjr  abode ; 
the  eyes  of  its  inhabitants  ware  toon  accustomed  to  the 
dim  ligfatf  and  aU  13kBt  had  seamed  so  wrapt  in  darkneu 
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wlientiiey  iSlrflt^iiiered  the  loinm,  gradually  dawned  into 
diftinctiieM  and  li^t.  BlaDck  began  to  look  with  raal 
pleasure  on  the  walls  and  nide  Aimitore  of  her  two  nar^ 
row  fooftm  \  she  had  no  tfane  to  spend  in  useless  sorrow* 
for  she  was  oontinaatty  employed  in  the  necessary  dutiM 
<rf  her  sitoi^on ;  she  performed  with  cbeerftil  alaerit^ 
the  most  moiial  oflkes-^-^e  repaired  her  husband's 
ckithes»  and  she  was  delighted  if  she  could  sometimes 
teke  dmn  from  an  old  shelf  one  of  the  few  books  she 
bad  brought  with  her.  The  days  passed  on  mpidly ; 
and  as  the  young  pair  knelt  down  at  the  dose  of  erery 
evMing,  their  praises  and  thanksgiTings  to  the  Almighty 
were  as  fervent  as  their  prayers.  Herman  bad  not  been 
smrprised  at  the  high  and  ^rtuous  (enthusiasm  wtiich  had 
enaU^  Blanch  to  support,  at  first*  all  tiie  setrese  trials 
they  underwent  without  shrinking :  but  he  was  aarprised 
to  lind  that  in  the  eahn,  Ihe  duU,  and  hopeless  calm  of 
undittiinMied  poverty  Md  hardship,  he#  spirit  never 
sank ;  her  sweetness  of  temper  and  mmpiiting  genftlo'^ 
bess  ratlier  increased. 

Anotib^  trial  was  approaching.  Blanch,  the  young 
and  tender  Blanch,  was  About  to  become  a  mother ;  and 
one  evening,  on  returning  from  his  woriL,  Herman  found 
Mb  wife  making  clothes  for  her  ^bbom  infant.  He  sat 
down  beside  her,  and  sighed ;  but  Blanch  ^as  singing 
merrily,  and  she  only  left  off  singing  to  embrace  her 
husband  with  mdlesN^be  thought,  the  sweetest  smiles  he 
had  ever  seen. 

The  wife  of  one  of  the  miners,  wJMm  Blanch  had 
visited  whm  lying  iM  of  a  dangerous  disease,  kindly 
offered  to  attend  her  dwring  her  confinement ;  and  fnMQS 
tbe  arms  of  this  woman  Herman  received  his  first-born 
son^he  diild  who,  bom  under  different  circun^rtaaees, 
would  have  been  welcomed  with  ail  the  care  and  splen-; 
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(tour  of  noUe  rank.   But  h«  furgot  ibis  in  bia  jdy  that 
Bfauiob  was  safe,  and  stole  on  tiptoe  to  the  room  where 
she  was  lyidg:  she  had  been  ,  listening  for  his  footstep, 
and  as  he  approached,  he  .saw  in  the  gloom  oi  the 
chamber  her  white  arms  stretched  towards  him.   "  I 
have  been  thanking  God  in  my  thoughts,"  said  Blaach* 
after  her  husband  had  bent  down  to  kiss  her ;     but  I  am 
so  very  weak !  Dear  Herman,  kneel  down  beside  the  bed^ 
and  offinr  up  my  blessings  with  your  own."  Surprising 
strength  seemed  to  be  given  to  this  delicate  mother  by 
Him    who  tenors  the  wind  to  . the  shorn  lamb,"  and 
she  recovered  rapidly  from  her  confinement ;  bi|t  when 
her  infant  was  about  a  month  old,  Blanch  b^an  to  fear 
for  bis  health.  It  wm  a  great  sorrow  for  h^r  to  part 
with  her  own  darling  child»  but  she  felt  it  to  be  hear.  4uty 
to  endeavour  to  send  him  out  of  the  mines  to  the  care  of 
the  old  Countess  Alberti :  it  Was  very  hard  to  send  him 
away  before  he  could  take  inta  the  wgrld  the  remem- 
brance of  those  parents  who  never  would  behold  him 
more — before  his  first  smiles  had. seemed  to  notice. the 
love  and  the  care  of.  the  mother  who  bore  him ;  but 
Blanch  did  not  dare  to  think  of  her  sorrowful  regrd;» 
fior  it  was  necessary  to  make  every  exertion  to  effect  this 
separation,  so  painful  to  herself.   She  knew  that  the 
wretched  inhabitants  of  the  immense  mines  were  drop- 
ping into  the  grave  daily ;  she  knew  that  their  lives 
selddm  exceeded  the  two  first  years  of  their  horrid  con- 
finement, and  she  panted  with  eager  desire  to  send  her 
pallid  child  to  pure,  untainted  air.   It  was.at  this  time 
that  Herman,  as  ,he  was  at  work  in  one  of  the  galleries^ 
beheld  a  stranger,  attended  by  the  surveyor  of  the  minee^ 
approaching  the  place  where  he  stood.   Herman  turned 
away  as  the^ stranger  passed,  but  he  started  with  sur- 
prise to  hear  the  tones  of  a  voice  which  he  well  remem- 


Wred ;  lie'«Mid  not  be  inMwken,  fer  the  pmiM  tpokt 
also  with  a  foreign  accent.  At  first  he  nearly  retolred 
not  to  adArses  him;  but  the  ttrtmger  bad  not  proceeded 
maay  steps  Whaft  Henaan  ftood  before  him,  and  ex^ 
datmad,  Mt.  Bverard,  hare  fcn  forgotten  met''  ThA 
BbgtisbmaA»  who  had  ooim  there  to  examine  the  mines, 
did  not  tndoed  recognise  at  onee,  !n  the  emadated  being 
who  addressed  Urn,  the  young  and  gallant  OonatAlbertit 
wIkheb  htt  iHkl  IcnewBEt  Yienmasoneof  tlMlMvoBtand 
most  aocotiipUAed  men  of  the  court.  Who  woaM  not 
liare  been  straok  at  mcb  a  contmitf  Who  «otttd  have 
fsAited  to  gmHt  the  reqpiest  that  Herman  made?  Ha 
eoAreated  Mr.  Ererard  to  enable  him  pb  t^moTe  his  infant 
from  Hke  mtoes » and  to  deifrer  him  to  the  care  of  the  oM 
Goantess.  The  generons  Englishman  hesitated  not  to 
comply  wfA  Irfs  wishes;  bat  his  heart  and  son!  were 
interested  in  the  eause  when  Albert!  coodncted  him  to 
Hie  hut,  and  he  beheld  the  yala  and  slender  Blandk 
bra^ng  oyer  her  rick  infknt  like  a  drooping  lily,  pre- 
serving,  in  the  midst  of  toil  and  mtoery,  all  the  sweet  and 
delicate  graees  of  a  virtuous  and  high-bom  female ;  when 
her  beseeddag  and  melancholy  smiles,  and  her  voice,  like 
moumAxI  music,  pleaded  fbr  her  infftirt's  life. 

Mr.  Evetmrd  left  the  mines  immediately,  to  seek  the 
means  of  the  driid^s  removal;  but  had  no  sooner  reached 
the  small  village  wldch  is  nearest  to  the  mines,  than  a 
pmon  arrived  at  the  post-house  there  express  from 
Vienna,  anxiously  inquiring  if  Alberti  or  bis  wife  were 
still  alive.  In  a  few  hours  after,  another  person  arrived, 
with  the  sama  haste,  and  on  the  same  enpand;  they  were, 
the  one,  a  near  relation  of  Blanch--4he  other,  Alberti's 
fellow  aoUier  and  most  intimate  ftriaid.  Pardon  had 
been  lEit  length  gnmted  to  Hub  young  exOe  at  the  petftion 
of  the  general  officer  whom  ha  htA  iMuaded,  aikd  h^ 
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WM  recalled  hj  the  Emprett  herself  ta  tlie  eourt  of 
Vienna. 

The  beareiB  of  theee  Imppj  tidings  immediately  de- 
■eended  into  the  mines.  As  they  approadied  Alberti'a 
hut,  the  light  which  glimmered  through  some  apertures 
in  the  shattered  door,  induced  them  to  look  at  its  in- 
mates befi^  they  entered.  Though  dressed  in  a  dark, 
coarse  garment,  and  wasted  away  to  an  almost  incredible 
slightaess,  still  enough  of  her  former  toreliaess  re- 
mained to  tell  them  that  the  pallid  female  they  beheld 
was.  the  young  Countess;  and  the  heart  admned  her 
Bsore,  as  she  sat  leaning  over  her  hinband,  and  hoUfaig 
up  to  his  kisses  her  i^nall  infant,  her  dark  hair  care- 
lessly parted,  and  bound  r9und  her  pale  brow,  seoniag 
to  live  but  in  her  husband's  love ;  than  when  elagance 
Tied  with  splendour  in  her  afctire-*when  her  hair  sparkled 
with  diamonds,  and,  in  full  health  and  beaHty,  she  was 
the  one  gased  at  and  admired  in  the  midst  of  the  noblest 
and  fairest  company  of  Vienna.  The  door  was  still  uu: 
opened,  for  Blanch  had  begun  to  sing,  and  had  dmsw  a 
song  which  her  bearers  had  last  listened  to  in  her  own 
splendid  saloon  on  the  last  night  she  had  sung  there; 
the  soft,  complaining  notes  ot  her  voice  had  seemed  out 
of  place  then,  where  all  was  careless  mirth  and  festiyity, 
but  its  tone  was  suited  to  that  dark  solitude— -it  was  like 
the  song  of  hope  in  the  cave  of  deqiair. 

The  feelings  of  Blanch*  as  she  ascended  slowly  in  the 
miners'  bucket,  from  the  dark  mine,  cannot  be  de- 
scribed ;  she  had  unwillingly  yiekfed  to  her  husband's 
entreaties,  that  ahe  should  be  first  drawn  up,  and,  with 
her  infant  in  her  bosom,  her  eyes  shaded  with  a  thick 
veil,  and  supported  by  the  surveyor  of  the  mines,  she 
gradually  roee  from  the  horrible  depths :  the  dripping 
danips.that  hung  round  the  cavern,  fell  upon  her,  but 


Bhe  heecM  them  not :  once  she  looked  op  at  tbe  |Mde, 
pure  star  of  light,  ftr,  far  abore  her,  but  immtdkitely 
ifter,  she  bent  down  over  her  f  nfttnt,  and  eoi^tetted  f#ith- 
out  moTing  or  speaking.    Several  times  tbe  buokci 
swayed  against  the  sides  of  tbe  shaft,  and  Blanch  shod- 
dered,  but  her  companion  calmly  steadied  it;  ttid  at 
last  she  waiB  Ilft^  out  apm  the  ground ;  she  did  not 
look  up ;  she  only  rose  to  kneel»  and  she  continued 
kneeling,  till  she  heard  the  budiet  that  contauied  htr 
huriband,  approaching;  tbe  chain  creaked,  and  the 
bucket  swung,  as  it  stopped  ab(»?e  the  black  abyss, 
firen  now  there  was  danger,  the  chaace  of  great  danger  s 
it  was  necessary  for  Herman  to  remain  immoveable ;  at 
tbe  highest  certldnty  of  hope,  he  might  yet  be  plunged 
at  once  into  the  yawiiiag  deptln  below.   Blanch  felt 
this,  and  stirred  not,  not  a  feature  of  her  face  altered ; 
she  held  in  her  breath  conYalsiTeIy*-sbe  saw»  throuf^ 
her  thick  veil;  the  planks  drawn  orer  the  cayem's 
mouA ;  she  saw  Herman  spring  firom  the  bucket;- some 
one  caught  faer  driM,  as,  stretching  fcHrth  her  arms  to 
herliuflhmd,  sbe  fell  senseless  cm  the  ground.  There 
were  sosae  hearts  tlutt  sorrowed  over  the  departure  of 
the  young  Albert!  and  his  wife  from  the  mines  of  Idria. 
Hie  wretched  miners,  with  whom  they  had  lived  so 
long)  had  learned  to  love  them,  at  a  time  when  too 
many  a  heart  had  tibaost  forgotten  to  love  and  to  hope; 
had  learned  ftom  their  kind  counsel^  but  more»— oh,  much 
more  !-^rom  their  example,  to  shake  off  the  dreadful 
banda  of  despair,  and  daily  to  seek,  and  to  ilnd,  a  peaoe 
which  paaseth  ail  anderitandiug.   Herman  and  Blanch 
faadtaught  them,  to  feel  how  happy^  how  cheerful  a  thing 
niigion  is  I  Was  it  surprising,  then,  that  at  his  depar- 
ture, his  poor  companioiyi  should  crowd  around  him, 
and  weep  with  mournful  gratitude,  as  he  distributed 
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amoap  them  his  workiDg4ools,  and  the  sioiple  fiumitow 
of  his  small  hnt  ?  Was  it  surprisiiig,  that  Blanch  and 
her  husband,  as  they  sat  on  the  green  hUk  that  sur* 
rounded  their  country  residence,  with  a  clear  blue  sky 
above  them,  and  the  summer-breese  bringing  with  it 
fttll  tides  of  freshness,  and  fragraaoe  from  the  orange- 
trees  around  them,  watdug  the  pure  rose-ccdour  which 
had  begun  to  tinge  thrir  infant's  fafar  cheek  ;--was  it 
surprising,  that  they  should  turn,  with  feelings  of  affec- 
tionate sorrow,  to  the  dark  and  dreary  mines  of  Idria? 

I  must  not  forget  to  mentioB,  that  Herman  and  his 
wife  were  publicly  reinstated  in  all  their  former  titles  and 
possessions.  A  short  time  after  their  return  to  Vienna, 
they  made  their  first  appearance  at  court,  for  that  pur- 
pose. At  the  royal  command,  all  the  princes  and  nobles 
of  Austria,  gorgeously  dressed,  and  blaaing  with  gold 
and  jewds,  were  assembled.  Through  the  midst  of 
these,  guiding  the  steps  of  his  feeble  and  venerable  old 
inother,  Alberti  adranced  to  the  throne ;  a  deep  blu^h 
seemed  fixed  upon  his  manly  features,  and  the  hand 
which  supported  his  infirm  parent,  treaoMed  move  than 
the  one  which  he  tenderly  clasped  in  his;  the  Em- 
press herself  hung  the  order  of  the  goUen  fieeoe  round 
his  neck,  and  gave  into  his  hands  the  sword  whieh  he 
had  before  forfeited ;  but,  as  she  did  so,  her  tears  fell 
upon  the  golden  scabbard ;  the  young  soldier  instantly 
kissed  them  with  quivering  lips.  And  now  every  eye 
was  turned  to  the  wife  of  Alberti,  who,  wiiiL  her  yeung 
child  sleeping  in  her  arms,  and  supported  by  the  ndUe 
minded  General,  who  had  obtained  her  hnsband's  par* 
don,  next  approached. '  Blanch  had  not  feigotten  'flwt 
she  was  still  only  the  wife  of  an  Idrian  miner,  mmi  no 
costly  ornament  adorned  her  simple  dress  noi  a  tibge  of 
tplour  had  yet  returned  to  her  cheeks  of  maririe  paia*^ 
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neiji,  and  ft  shadowy  languor  still  remained  about  lier 
large  hazel  eyes ;  her  delicately-shaped  lips  had,  how- 
eyer,  regained  their  soft  crimson  dye,  and  her  dark- 
brown  hair»  partly  coiM^aled  by  a  long  Teil,  shone  as 
brightly  as  the  beautiful  and  braided  tresses  around  her. 
She  wore  a  loose  dress  of  white  silk,  only  adorned  with 
one  large  fresh  cluster  of  pink  roses,  (for  since  she  had 
left  the  mines,  she  was  more  fond  than  ever  of  flowers.) 
Every  eye  was  fixed  on  her,  and  the  Empress  turned  coldly 
from  the  jittering  forms  before  her  to  the  simple,  but 
elegant  Blanch.  Descending  from  the  throne,  Maria 
Theresa  hastened  to  raise  her  before  she  could  kned, 
aM  kissing  her  with  the  tender  afiection  of  a  dear  and 
intimate  friend,  she  led  the  trembling  Blanch  to  the 
highest  step  of  the  throne  ;  then,  turning  to  the  whole 
assembly,  and  looking  like  a  queen,  as  she  spoke,  said. 
This  is  the  person  whom  we  should  all  respect,  as  the 
brightest  ornament  of  our  court.  This  is  the  wife, 
ladies,  whom  I,  your  monarch,  hold  up  as  your  ex- 
ample, whom  I  am  proud  to  consider  far  our  superior  in 
the  duties  of  a  wife.  Let  us  all  learn  of  her,  to  turn 
away  from  the  false  pleasures  of  vanity  and  splendour, 
and,  like  her,  to  act  up  modestly,  but  firmly,  to  that  high 
rdigious  priMiple  which  proves  true  nobility  of  soul  ! 
Count  Alberti,"  c<mtinued  the  Empress,  every  hus- 
band may  envy  you  your  residence  in  the  mines  of  Idria. 
May  God  bless  you  both,  and  make  you  as  happy  with 
the  rank  and  wealth  to  which  I  now  fully  restore  you, 
as  you  were  in  your  miner's  hut." 
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ORIGlNAt  ANb  SEtEC*rED. 

I.     ■  ■  *  •  i  . 
^     '  *^  Inest  sua  gratia  panris/' 

The  fo)lowiqg  spng  is  the  cotxipddtipti '  iff  a  gentle- 
man of  note  in  the  lit(;rary  wprlcl-  ,  It  was  i^tten  on 
the  occaaiott  of  an-  annual  mel  Ii§l4/  UB  a  forest  in 
Essex ;  and  posto^dasv  we  tkink,  nutd^isf  that  fanciful 
q)irit  which  abounds  ih  the  poetfjr  Of  ow  old  maaters 
which  relates  to  the  sports  of  the  greenwood-tree  :— 

Gallant  lads,  and  gentle  maids. 
Welcome  to  our  rerelry, — 
'  *    Ganif^  btntadi  Atm  gxvcnwootf  sbatov 
'Danee4««ild  sing  your  songp!<tf 
;  4A4taftthf  jpiMfei^aofthe  song,, 

Gim  meaj^r^  ^  your  ligUibotfaU,        ;  .   -  (  • 
A  viewless  guest,  these  woods  among, 
.  ShaU  sing  the  sweetest  song  of  all. 

CHORUS. 

Echo!  Ecbo4  . 
,  V  not,  No — 

Answer    our  choral  call — 

Once  and  again — tho'  far  thou  bo^ 
'  '   '     Swell  the  forest  revelry— 
^     Singing  Ae  sweetest  song  of  all, 
*  '  '  Merjily-'ifr'nierrilyT 
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Foot  it,  till  the  wearied  ta0» 

Slumbers  in  a  tea  of  gold ; 
And  fairies,  who  the  day-light  shun, 

Dke  gay  moiUlSi  iWls  hold. 
Then,  as  they  trim  the  glow-worm  light. 

And  ion  the-  omxmi,  their  mistress^  cally 
Echo  shall  come,  a  viewless  sprite. 

And  sing  the  sweetest  song  of  all. 

Echo!  Echo!  ^c. 

3. 

,      Sport  and  dance  the  hours  away, 

fill  the  coy  £sys,  who  watch  tKe  morrow, 
At  peeping  of  the  envious  day, 

Bid  you  "  good  bye"  with  looks  of  sorrow. 
Then  boacMrd  to  your  coach  at  last» 

Ab4  in  gay  dreams  our  sports  recall, 
WUle  ^ho»  bringing  back  the  past. 

Shall  sing  the  sweetest  song  df  all ! 

Echo !  Echo !  jrc 

At  the  celelmited  institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
at  Paria,  one  of  the  6lhe$  was  asked  the  meaning  of 
the  word  gratitude he  iuMnediately  iMk  his  pen 
and  wrote—**  The  memory  of  the  heart.** 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
first  names  which  were  bestowed  upon  mankind— omit- 
ting Gain  and  his  wicked  posterity : 

Adam,  man — Seth,  placed — ^Enosh,  miserable— Kenan» 
possession — Mahalaleel,  the  praised  God— Jared,  de- 
scending—Enoch, teaching— Methuselah,  his  death  pro- 
duces—Noah, rest*  On  connecting ,  the  words,  they 
*^h  this  great  truth  :*-»Maa  being  plaped  in  a  mise- 


raUe  condition,  the  MtsoedfOod  descending  shall  teach 
that  his  death  produces  to  debased  man  rest. 

Bon  homme  et  grand  homme  tout  i  la  fois  ;  reunion 
sans  laquelle  on  n'est  jamais  completement  ni  Tun  ni 
I'autre ;  car  le  g^nie  donne  plus  d'ltendu^  &  la  bonti» 
et  la  bont^y  plus  de  nature!  aii  gteie^ — Mtmoirts  deR.de 
Sl  J.  d'Angefy. 

Get  amour  moral,  qui  enchaine  ou  domine  Tamour 
physique  ;  ou,  du  moins,  le  yoile  et  le  pare.— 

Mors  mortis  morti  mortem  nisi  roorte  dedisset, 
JEtertix  vttm  janum  clausa  foret.— Por#oii. 

The  heart  of  man  is  like  the  creeping  plant,  which 
sickens  and  withers  unless  it  has  something  round  which 
it  can  entwine. 

HORACE,  ODE  SS,  LIB.  1. 

The  man  who  leads  a  sober  life  (*),      '  , 
Who  covets  not  his  neighbour's  wife— 
Who  neither  drinks,  nor  games,  nor  swears — 
*   But  pays  his  debts,  and  says  his  prayers—* 
Through  all  the  throng  unhurt  may  go, 
From  Temple-bar  to  Rotten-row  (•), 
Nor  fear  to  cross  the  crowded  street, 
Where  tilburies  and  coaches  meet, 
Hurrying,  like  engines,  o'er  the  stones, 
Regardless  of  pedestrian  bones. 
For  'tother  day,  as  deep  in  thought  on 
My  pretty  friend,  Miss  Polly  Horton  (»), 


O  Integer  ritm,  &c. 
(^)  Sive  per  Syrt»it,  &Cr 
(3)  NauHiiM  M  lUvi,  Ac. 


"  MaiJ  dog!  raad  dtgl"  the  peop^^Q4T'd-^  " 
Moseley  his  doctrines  could  not  shew  by  a 
Much  stronger  case  of  hydrophobia  (')— 
Stickless  I  stood  (•) — but  'stead  of  biting  mc 
The  dog  rushed  by,  content  with  frighting  me. 
'  '  '        Let  me  on  board  the  Hecla  go  (^) 
To  reipons  of  eternal  stiowy 
A  night  of  six  moatha  Isog  to  tatry, 
M'ith  that  bold  seaman,  Captain  Parry — 
Send  me  to  India's  burning  coast 
Where  the  sun's  hot  enough  to  roast — 
Midst  men  who  'stead  of  shoes  wear  sandals— 
Your  Malabars  and  Coromandels— 
I'll  think  on  her  who  smiles  so  prettily  (^)y 
Who  looks  so  fair,  who  talks  so  wittily— r 
Where'er  my  destinies  may  carry  me — , 
—Provided  always  she  don't  marry  me. 

Comme  nous  nous  entretenions  des  testations  du 
monde,  je  dis  au  p^re  trappiste,  oombien  je  Tadmirois 
d'avoir  ainsi  tout  sacrifi^  pour  s'y  derober."  *^  Nous  som- 
mes  des  poltrori^/'  me  dit-ii— qui  nous  sommes  retfris 
dans  une  fgrteresse  parce  que  nous  ne  nous  sentions  pas 
le  courage  de  nous  battre  en  plaine.** — Mme.  de  Stael,  ^ 

Les  ^tres  sur  qui  notre  coeur 

Ayoit  concentr^  sa  tendrcsse, 
£t  fonde,  pour  jamais,  I'espoir  de  son  bonheur. 

Nous  sont  ravis  d^s  leur  jeunesse, 

£t  le  terns  jaloux  ne  nous  laisse 
Que  les  regrets  et  la  douleur. — Dumousiicr. 

(»)  Quale  portentum,  6lc 
(*)  Fofit  inermen. 
(•)  Pone  me  pSgpris,&c. 
(<)  Penc  tub  luna,  &c. 
(*)  Dakc  rideatcBi,  ftc. 
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At  Fahlun,  the  capital  of  Dalecarlia,  the  following 
diaooTery  was  made  some  years  ago.  In  working  to 
establish  a  communication  between  two  shafts  of  a  mine> 
the  body  of  a  miner  was  discovered,  in  a  state  of  perfect 
preservation,  and  impregnated  with  vitriolic  water.  It 
was  quite  soft,  but  hardened  on  being  exposed  to  the  air. 
No  one  could  identify  the  body.  It  was  merely  remem- 
bered that  the  accident  by  which  it  had  been  buried  in 
the  bosom  of  the  earth  had  happened  above  fifty  years 
before.  All  inquiries  about  the  name  of  the  sufferer  had 
already  ceased,  when  a  decrepit  old  woman,  supported 
on  crutches,  slowly  advanced  towards  the  corpse, — and 
immediately  knew  it  to  be  that  of  a  young  man  to  whom 
she  had  been  promised  in  marriage  more  than  half  a 
century  before !  She  threw  herself  on  the  body,  which 
had  all  the  appearance  of  a  bronze  statue,  and  bathed  it 
with  her  tears, — frantic  with  joy  at  having  once  again 
beheld  the  object  of  her  affections.  It  is  easier  to  con- 
ceive than  to  trace  the  singular  contrast  afforded  by 
that  couple.  The  one,  buried  above  fifty  years  before^ 
still  retaining  the  appearance  of  youth,  while  the  other, 
weighed  down  by  age,  evinced  all  the  fervency  of  youth- 
ful  love. 
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Wc  belonf  to  th«  DBpopaUu*  faroUy  of  Tell-trath*,  and  would  not  fUlter  Apollo  for 
hb  Lyre."— Rob  Rot. 

JmKa  S6f>(ra;  ou^  VAn  Quatre  Cent  Quatrt-mngt-douze. 
Par  J.  C.  L.  SiMONDR  db  Sismondi,  Auteur  de 
I'Histoire  des  Fran9ais,  de  THistoire  des  lUpubUques 
Italieimes  du  Moyen  Age»  de  la  littirature  du  MicU  de 
rEurope,  &c.  &c.  Paris,  Treuttel  et  Wiirtz.  S  toIs* 
1822. 

This  is  a  very  curious  and  interesting  book.  Tbe 
fact  of  its  being  tbe  production  of  M.  Sismondi,  would 
of  itself  attract  attention.  When  an  author  of  high 
fame  publishes  a  work  in  an  entirely  new  line  of  writing, 
it  becomes  most  interesting,  were  it  on  that  account 
alone.  The  pen  of  an  erudite  and  lofty-minded  historian 
INToducing  a  novel,  affords  a  contrast  of  composition 
especially  striking;  and  M.  Sismondi,  descending  from 
his  works  of  lab<mr  and  dignity  to  a  composition  of  this 
nature,  presents  to  us  an  unusual  example  of  versatility 
as  well  as  brilliancy  of  talent. 

Julia  S^v6ra  is  conq[K)sed  from  the  overflowings  of 
the  informati<m  which  it  was  necessary  to  acquire  for 
his  French  history.  The  immmso  labour  of  the  study 
requisite  for  the  production  of  that  work  may  be,  in 
s«M  measure,  conceived  from  the  statement  in  M.  Sis- 
mondi's  preface,  that  he  grew  pale  (pali)  over  all  the 
chronicles,  all  the  codes  of  laws,  and  all  the  lives  of  the 
saints  <^  that  period  1  Merely  to  read  them  over,  a  task 
sufficiently  arduous,  did  not  saSce ;  he  was  oMiged  to 
stody  them,  in  a  manner  which  rendered  him  conversant 
with  the  most  miAute  detail,  and  must  have  impressed 
each  character  individually  on  his  mind.   He  informs 
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US,  for  example,  that  he  read  Gregory  of  Tours  through 
three  different  times  !  Possessing  this  extraordinary 
degree  of  information  concerning  an  age  so  generally 
unknown,  M.  Sismondi  wished  to  give  a  more  full  and 
exact  account  of  the  state  of  Gaul  during  the  last  years 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  than  the  nature  of  historical 
composition  would  allow.  He  has,  therefore,  chosen 
*^  le  cadre  d'un  roman,"  to  refHresent  the  manners  and 
modes  of  life  of  the  various  classes  that  inhabited  Gaul 
at  that  period ; — and  the  sole  merit  which  he  claims,  is 
that  of  having  done  this  with  the  truth  of  an  historian, 
and  the  accuracy  of  an  antiquary.  He  modestly  con- 
fesses, that  he  does  not  expect  to  throw  the  life  and  in- 
terest into  his  story,  which  so  eminently  belong  to  those 
admirable  Scotch  novels,  which  give  the  manners  of  the 
country  at  the  period  of  which  they  treat,  with  all  the 
freshness  and  fidelity  of  authentic  memoir.  This  is  praise 
which  their  author  may  indeed  look  on  as  adding  a 
branch  of  laurel  to  the  crown  which  the  hands  of  all 
classes  of  readers  have  been  eager  to  place  upon  his 
head.  M.  Sismondi,  a  man  of  high  fame  and  striking 
genius,  takes  him  for  a  model,  and  expresses  his  ambi* 
tion  to  catch  some  portion  of  the  spirit  which  flows  with 
such  animating  interest  throughout  all  his  works. 

But  Julia  Sev^ra  possesses,  in  our  opinion,  far  greater 
merit  than  that  of  accurate  description.  Were  it  from 
the  pen  of  an  unknown  writer,  we  should  at  once  cha- 
racterize it  as  the  production  of  a  man  of  high  talent. 
If  the  conduct  of  the  story  be  deficient,  or  the  interest 
occasionally  flag,  we  are  more  than  repaid  by  the  vivid 
representation  of  scenery  and  personal  appearance — the 
dramatic  situations,  and  the  rapid  dialogue  and  admir- 
able fetching  of  character,  with  which  It  abounds. 

We  have  long  wished  \m  vain  for  bo(As  of  the  mtare 
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of  this  novel.  The  geoefality  of  historical  novels  are 
the  most  uninteresting  and  disagreeable  of  that  nume- 
rous class  of  literature.  They  are  usually  vrritten  by 
persons  who  have  little  more  acquaintance  with  the  pe- 
riod in  which  they  place  their  hero,  than  may  be  gathered 
from  general  history;  and  who  choose  known  names 
only  with  the  view  of  increasing  the  interest  of  their 
story,  or  the  expectation  of  embellishing  some  event, 
with  the  outlines  of  which  all  are  in  great  measure  ac- 
quainted. But  they  generally  shock  us,  by  degrading 
oar  historical  favourites  into  novelish  characters,  or 
giving  their  own  explanation  of  the  bare  and  simple 
action  which  history  leaves  unaccounted  for,  and  to 
which  all  love  to  have  their  own  key.  In  this  mixture, 
truth  and  fancy  seldom  accord — and,  even  when  we  may 
not  have  sufficient  knowledge  to  point  out  exactly  all 
the  errors  of  language  and  manners,  we  feel  by  their 
vagueness  that  they  belbng  to  no  real  period — that  they 
are  the  mere  coinage  of  the  writer ;  and  their  pretension 
to  reality  serves  oi^y  to  destroy  the  charm  which  skilful 
invention  might  have  bestowed  on  a  story  purely  fic- 
titious. 

This  applies  more  particularly  to  those  romances  the 
scene  of  which  is  placed  in  very  remote  periods.  As 
M.  Sismondi  says  in  his  preface,  un  historien  seul  i 
occasion  d'acqu^rir  cette  connaissance  des  temps  anciens, 
qui  lui  permet  de  placer  un  roman  a  une  6poque  reculte, 
avec  une  observation  s^v^re  des  moeurs  du  temps and 
historians  will  seldom  be  found  willing  to  give  us  this 
kind  of  minqfr  history.  Their  works,  in  general,  present 
nothing  but  a  detail  of  events.  We  know  that  such  bat- 
ties  have  been  fought— •that  such  men  have  waded  through 
crime  to  powc^— 4U[ul  that  such  and  such  laws  have  been 
enacted ;  bat  the  temjfwc.of  the      ,  and  the  feelings  and 
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the  habits  of  the  people,  we  are  left  to  gather  at  we 
may,  from  the  public  record  of  the  actions  of  the  great* 
Even  the  physical  appearance  of  the  country  is  unknown 
to  us.  It  therefore  happens  that  the  mass  of  reader* 
feel  little  interest  for  those  ages  of  history  when  the 
face  of  society  was  difierent  from  any  with  which  we 
are  now  intimately  acquainted — ^when  men  scarcdy  ap* 
pear  to  have  been  of  the  same  race  with  ourselTes* 
Memoirs,  indeed,  supply  the  want  which  we  experience 
in  reading  history ;  but  memoirs  of  remote  times  exist 
only  in  the  chronicles  kept  by  the  ignorant  and  credulous 
monks,  in  the  lives  of  saints,  Aid  in  the  traces  whieli 
can  be  collected  from  the  laws,  as  they  were  enacted. 
But  it  requires  the  genius  of  M.  Sismondi  to  extract 
from  such  materials  the  knowledge  which  we  desire; 
and  it  is  most  rare  to  find  the  comprehensiveness  of 
mind  requisite  for  such  an  undertaking  united  to  the 
persevering  industry  of  the  mere  antiquary.  Without 
this,  the  work  would  be  but  imaginary  sketches ; 
— it  would  sink  into  dry  details,  devoid  ot  life  and 
interest.  Ivanhoe  is  the  only  book  which  occurs  to  ua, 
of  the  nature  we  consider  so  desirable — but  it  relates  to 
a  period  less  enveloped  in  the  dark  mist  of  past  ages ; 
and  if  the  story  be  far  superior  to  that  of  Julia  S^^a, 
we  must  award  to  M.  Sismondi  the  praise  of  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  very  remote  period  he  has 
so  forcibly  brought  before  our  eyes. 

The  story  opens  with  the  arrival  of  a  band  of  fugitives 
on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  who  have  been  driven  horn 
their  home  by  an  incursion  of  the  Fraid^s.  Tbtf  hkve 
no  means  of  crossing  the  river,  and  expect  every  momrat 
to  be  overtaken  by  the  enemy.  Felix  Florentius,  a  n^de 
Roman,  whose  vast  domains  stretch  along  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  river,  comes  to  their  assistance.   The  de- 
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•eription  of  tbe  terror  and  sufferings  of  the  fugitives  re* 
called  to  our  memory  the  very  striking  passage  in  the 
Memoirs  of  Madame  de  la  Roche  Jacquelin,  in  which  she 
also  recounts  a  flight  across  the  Loire ;  and  it  is  saying 
much  when  we  affirm,  that  with  this  recollection  of  a 
dreadful  reality,  we  still  dwelt  with  eager  interest  upon 
M.  Sismondi*s  spirited  and  picturesque  narrative.  Felix 
succeeds,  after  some  peril,  in  bringing  in  safety  to  his 
territory  the  whole  band ;  and  we  find  that .  be  has  res*- 
eued  the  only  daughter  of  Julius  S4v£rus»  senator  and 
Comte  de  Chartres. 

Julia  S^v^ra,  of  course,  is  the  heroine,  and  she  is  ac* 
oordingly  endowed  with  courage,  mag^nanimity*  beauty, 
aJKl  all  other  heroine-like  re(|uisites.  She  is  received  by 
Sylvia  Numantia,  the  noble  mother  of  Felix,  with  all 
kindness,  and  desired  to  look  on  Noviliacum  as  her 
p^mal  home.  While  she  is  conducted  thither,  Felix 
turns  his  attention  to  the  relief  of  her  destitute  fol* 
lowers,  whose  feelings  on  their  escape  are  thus  vividly 
rdated: 

Le  debarquement  continuait  cependant,  et  les  malbcureux 
qui  n*avaient  d'abord  8ong6  qn*k  sauver  leur  vie,  en  se  voyajit 
d^posis  sur  ce  rivage  paisible,  repassaient  dans  leur  ro^moirc  tous 
les  biens,  peut-^tre  tous  les  amis  qu'ils  avaient  perdus.  La  peur 
avait  fait  place  4  ud  mome  abattement.  Chaque  iaroille  se 
groupait  autour  des  mis^rables  restes  de  sa  propriety.  Les  femmes 
assises  sur  des  pierres  ou  des  troncs  d'arbres,  appuyaient  leurs 
t^tes  sur  leurs  genoux,  tandis  que  leurs  enfans  les  embrassaicnt 
en  pleurant ;  les  maris  retcnant  par  le  licol  un  cheval,  un  dnc^ 
cbarg6  des  debris  de  leur  menage,  et  quelquefois  une  ou  deux 
vaches,  les  contemplaient  en  silence.  Tous  semblaient  envisager 
pour  la  premiere  fois  Tavenir,  cat  avenir  qui  comroenjrait  pour 
eux  sur  une  terre  6trang^re,  et  qu*ils  n^etaient  points  bUn  de 
rendre  supportable,  m6me  au  prix  des  plus  p^nibles  travaux."— 
Tom.  i.  p.  50,  51. 

The  dasertpdoB  of  liie  house,  its  site,  and  disposition, 
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with  the  admirable  sketches  of  the  grammarian  and  the  . 
priest  who  have  educated  Felix,  and  form  part  of  the 
establishment,  are  given  with  the  greatest  spirit ;  and 
Julia's  relation  of  the  negotiation  with  Clovis,  in  which 
her  father  was  engaged,  when  the  Franks  under  Cloderic 
made  a  descent  upon  his  town  of  Chartres,  acquaints  us 
with  the  miserable  condition  of  the  Roman  citizens  in 
Gaul.  They  were  utterly  unable  to  defend  themselves  ; 
and  felt  double  bitterness  of  degradation,  in  submitting 
to  those  whom  they  looked  upon  as  barbarians.  While 
S6v6rus  treats  with  Clovis,  and  humbly  oflfers  submis- 
sion, Cloderic,  the  son  of  Sigisbert,  who  commands  the 
Ripuarian  Franks,  attacks  and  destrojrs  the  rich  town, 
the  plunder  of  which  he  fears  to  be  deprived  of  by  the 
policy  of  Clovis. 

Julia  thus  relates  her  flight  from  her  father's  house: 

"  Avant-hier  au  soir  cliacuD  s'^tait  retire  dans  ses  appartemens, 
chacun  reposait  dkjk ;  jc  veillais  encore,  ct  je  jouissais,  sur  la  ter- 
rasse,  de  la  fraicbeur  d'une  belle  nuit,  quand  tout  4  coup  men 
oreille  fut  frapp^e  d'un  bruit  confus  venant  du  c6te  de  Cbartres. 
II  me  semblait  entendre  en  m^me  temps  des  instrumens  militaires 
et  des  cris.  Bient6t  ce  bruit  fut  ktoufSd  par  les  burlemens  des 
chiens  de  garde,  qui,  se  repondant  de  la  basse-cour  et  des  villages 
plus  voisins,  semblaient  annoncer  que  le  danger  s'approcbait 
.  aussi  de  nous.  £n  m^me  temps  des  colonnes  de  feu  s*6ieY^rent 
du  c6te  de  Cbartres,  et  augment^rent  mon  efllroi :  plusieurs  Edi- 
fices de  cette  ville  Etaient  sans  doute  la  proie  des  flammes.  J'Eveil- 
lai  ma  nourrice ;  bient6t  toute  la  maison  fut  sur  pied.  RassemblEs 
sur  la  terrasse,  nous  cherchions  a  nous  rendre  compte  de  cet 
effrayant  spectacle,  nous  pr^tions  Toreille,  nous  nous  6puisions 
en  conjectures,  lorsque  notre  attention  fut  distraite  par  les  cris 
forcenis  qui  partaient  de  I'ergastule  des  esclaves.  Ces  malhcu- 
reux,  dont  la  plupart  Etaient  Vandales,  UEniles,  G^pides,  Boup- 
guignons,  avaient  peut-^tre  ktk  avertis  d'avance  de  I'approche  de 
leurs  lib^rateurs ;  peut-^tre  le  tumulte  dans  notre  maison  avait-il 
tuffi  pour  la  leur  faire  deviner ;  car  leurs  voeux  appellent  toujours 
toutes  les  calamites  qui  nous  accablenL    lis  s'teieat  souleves ; 
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qoelqties-uiis  d'entres  eux  avmtent  brise  lean  kn,  et  en  r^anissaiic 
lean  efforts,  ils  tci^ent  d'enforcer  les  portes  de  leur  prison.  Sans 
doQte  ils  se  flattaieat  de  tronbler,  par  leurs  cris,  leurs  gardiens,  en 
m^me  tesaps  qn'ih  s'enccmrageaknt  ainsi  les  uns  les  autres. 

MoQ  p^  oe  s'est  jamais  montre  inhuraain  envers  ses 
esdaves,  ik  n'a  jamais  aggra¥e  les  calamites  n^cessairemeut  at- 
tach^ k  leur  ^tat ;  mais  vous  savez  combien  leur  sort  depend  de 
ces  inspecteurs  que  nous  nommons  vilUci;  esclaves  comme  eux, 
il  les  conduisent  cependant  au  travail,  et  ils  abusent  souvent  d'une 
autorit^  emprunt^,  pour  soumettre  leurs  compagnons  d'infonune 
4  des  eliAtimens  cruels.  Les  nAtres  etaient  en  horreur  k  nos 
esdaves ;  si  Tergastnle  etait  ibrc6,  nous  devious  nous  attcndre  i 
ce  que  la  vengeance  des  capdfs  {tit  terrible,  et  k  ce  que  nous  y 
faisions  tous  envelopp^.  Aussi  nous  reuntmes  tout  ce  que  nous 
avions  de  forces  pour  fermer  toos  les  passages,  pour  appuyer 
toutes  les  portes,  pour  contenir  ces  ennerois  plus  redoubtables 
encore  que  les  Francs,  et  qui  d^jk  itaient  ^tablis  chez  nous. 
Cependant,  les  hurleroens  qui  partaicnt  de  Tergastule  redoublaient 
de  moment  en  moment :  les  fers  que  les  captifs  avaient  arraches 
de  leurs  mains  leur  servaient  d'instrument  pour  d^molir  les  mu^ 
raiUes ;  noof  les  ^itendions  frapper  k  coups  redoubles,  et  nous 
tremblioDs  de  leur  voir  s'ouvrir  d'un  instant  k  I'autre  une  issue, 
lorsque  les  bergers  dont  vous  m'avez  vu  entour^,  sont  arrives  au 
galop  dans  la  cour.  Ils  nous  ont  appris  ce  que  nous  ne  faistons 
encore  que  conjecturer,  que  Clod^ric  ^tait  entr6  dans  Chartres 
mvec  les  Francs,  et  qn'il  avait  livre  la  ville  au  pillage ;  qu'un 
parti  de  cavaliers  Sarmates  s'^t  joint  k  lui,  et  qu'on  en  avait  vu 
qui  chercbaient  notre  maison.  L'un  des  bergers,  qui  est  fi  Is  de 
ma  nourrice,  avait  reussi  par  son  addresse  et  sa  presence  d 'esprit 
k  les  envoyer  dans  une  fausse  direction.  Avant  qu'ils  eussent 
retrouvfe  leur  chemin,  nous  pouvions  encore  r^vssir  d  nous  mettre 
en  sdlret^,  mais  il  n'y  avait  pas  un  moment  d  perdre  pour  prendre 
la  fuite. 

**  A  peine  avais-je  entendu  ce  rapport  que  je  me  trouvai  seule 
avec  ce  berger,  et  sa  m^re  dans  la  maison  de  mon  p^re.  Tous 
nos  commensaux  craignant  de  voir  d'un  moment  k  I'autre  les 
Sarmates  venir  donner  la  main  aux  esclaves  soulev6s,  n'avaieiit 
plus  song^s  qu'd  s^enfuir  dans  toutes  les  directions.  Deux  secre- 
taires de  mon  p^re,  I'^conome,  le  rigissenr,  les  affranchis,  les 
esclaves  domestiqucs  en  qui  nous  avions  le  plus  de  confiance, 
tout  avail  disparu.    Dumnorix,  le  berger,  fils  de  ma  nourrice, 
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eiit  peine  it  troQfcr  encore  dans  not  ^uiiet  im  cbeval  pour  bkm, 
Cotts  leB  autres  avaient  he  enlev^  Tandb  qa'tl  le  pi^^arak,  je 
parcoums  noa  appartemens  pour  prendre  qnalques  jojaux.  J< 
ne  pouvait  en  croire  mea  yeux  tn  voyaat  la  matson  ai  computer 
ment  abandonn^;  j'appelaia,  je  cherchaia  en  vaki;  aucun  de 
C€ux  que  j'^taU  accontum6e  k  avoir  sans  ccm  autoir  de  ami  b« 
te  prkentait  poor  me  rendre  le  plus  l^ger 'service.  Je  partis  enfin 
avec  hait  bergert  arm^s  ec  ma  nourrioe;  et,  dans  ce  moment 
m^me,  ne  sacbant  rononcer  aux  habitudes  de  la  vie  civilie^  je 
me  cfaargeai  d'assea  d'or  qni  devait  m'^re  inutile  en  ronte,  at 
j*oublai  de  prendre  du  pain.  Nous  nous  ^ign&mes  au  ffdop  de 
la  maisbn  de  aon  p^re,  mais  nous  ^tions  eacore  it  portte  de  k 
voix,  lorsqne  les  burlemens  des  esckves  qui  n'avaient  jamais  M 
suspendus,  se  cbang^rent  tout  it  coup  en  oris  de  joie ;  ils  avaient 
Ibrc^  la  poite,  ou  hat  une  br^ebe  aux  mun  de  leur  prison;  ik 
^Caiant  librea."— Tom.  i.  p.  81—86. 

^  Felix  consults  with  his  mother  upon  the  near  approach 
of  the  Franks,  and  it  is  determined  that  be  shall  treat 
with  the  governors  of  the  neighbouriag  towns  tot  tbeui 
sanction  to  continue  the  nq;otiatioii  begun  by  S^v^a ; 
that  he  may,  by  conditional  submission  and  tribute, 
secure  the  possessions  of  the  Romans,  and  obtain  the 
restitution  of  the  inriaooers  and  treasure  taken  at  Char- 
trea,  as  an  eaniest  of  the  friendship  which  lie  deaifea  t« 
establish  between  the  two  nations.  FeHx  acoordinglj 
sets  out  before  day  for  Orleans,  to  consult  with  its 
governor  Numerianus.  He  is  admitted  at  once  to  his 
presence^  and  finda  him  surrounded  with  preparations 
for  festivity,  imtead  of  for  dafepce  against  the  dangevf 
closing  around  him. 

«  Ce  jour,  lui  dit  Nym^rianus  en  lui  tendant  la  main,  kiait 
d^a  destin^  it  ^re  un  jour  prospere  pour  la  ville  d'Orl^ans ; 
mais  il  le  sera  doublemeot,  puisque  nous  recevons  aujourd'hui, 
dans  nos  murs,  un  b6to  d'aussi  grande  consideration.  Vous  ar- 
rivez  it  propos,  Felix  Florentius,  pour  participer  aux  f^tes  par  le9- 
quelles  ce  peuple  doit  c^l^brer  le  jour  de  ma  naissance.  Sacbez 
que  la  ville  enti&TQ  est  dans  la  joie.   J'ai  ordonn^  qu'on  fit  ce 
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toir  au'  peupte  det  dutrilMtieDt  de  pda  et  de  inn  war  U  ]^acc 
pobliquel  De  mon  propm  patrimoiiie  je  fonmirai  k  ia  ookii 
de  ces  largesses :  je  sab  bien  que  je  soil  pas  obtig^^  at  q«a 
la  curie  (*)  qui  feonnt  fantre  moiti^  aarak  pa  tool  auss^biaa 
imxnar  le  toot ;  omm  ^ans  safes,  Felix,,  que  les  homines  coiMiie 
nous  doivent  se  distipguer  par  ane  certaine  magnificence.  Ls 
drqoe  est  piApai^  poinr  nn  combat  de  b^  fifcroces,  et  wmis 
fores  ce  soir  anx  prises  nn  ours  des  Pyrteto  af ee  des  dogoes 
molasses  de  la  pins  l»rte  race.  Apr^s  les  combats,  one  troupe 
dliistrions  r6cHera  une  petite  comedie :  c^est  un  ouvrage  de  dr* 
coQstaaoe  fetic  par  ce  taoeux  poefie  Pradentius^  que  j'at  eogagi 
pour  toe  mon  grammairien.  J'aorais  foahi,  seloa  Findque 
vsage,  donner  aiusi  au  peblie  un  combat  de  gladiataurs ;  mab 
feus  safes  que  les  scrupules  de  nes  6v^ues  ne  nous  le  perrael» 
tent  plus :  <hi  raoins  j'ai  pensi  que  le  people  femdl  afec  plaisifv 
dans  ut  jour  comme  celui-ci,  le  sopplice  de  quelques^ms  de  ces 
pajsans  r^foR6s ;  de  ces  bagOMda  qui  d^astent  aos  cimpsgaea 
II  Cant  des  Amotions  fbites  aux  &mes  Tulgairrs,  ct  nous  autrct 
hommes  d'tot,  nous  sommes  oblig^  de  nous  prter  aux  go6ts  da 
la  muhhude." 

Felix  afait  enteodu  ce  long  cHscoon,  saas  tnmfer  la  possi» 
biUtfe  de  dire  un  not  luinnfeme ;  d'aiDeurs  il  we  safait  commaat 
s'y  prendre  pour  interrompre  la  jubilation  de  son  li6te,  par  ses 
alarmes  et  ses  trktes  pronostics ;  et  en  m^me  temps  qull  pen- 
sait  qu^il  n'y  avait  pas  long-temps  que  les  habitans  de  Tr^fes,  la 
eapitale  des  Gaules,  tandis  qu'ils  assistaient  aux  jeux  do  Cirque^ 
avaient  surpns  et  massacr^  par  ces  ra^mes  Francs,  il  Md- 
tait  k  donner  k  un  fieux  steateor  des  conseils  de  prudence  qui 
pouvaient  ^tre  mal  accueillis.  II  le  f^&licita  cependant  sur  le  ntour 
de  son  jour  de  naissance,  et  sur  Vintktst  que  ses  concitojens 
sembkuent  prendre  k  ce  qui  le  concemait ;  raaJs  il  s'excusa  de 
prendre  part  k  ses  Ates,  sur  ce  quNine  ai&ire  importante^  poor 
laqudle  il  6tait  vena  le  consulter— 

— Une  afture,  dke».you8,"  reprit  Nom^rianus,  Ah!  vous 
sentes  que  dans  un  jour  comme  celui-ci,  on  ne  pent  pas  parlcr 
d^a£yres.  Je  foos  dirai  mftme  (et  comme  votre  naissance  vous 
appellera  un  jour  k  entrer  dans  le  gouvemement,  mon  exenq)le 
pourra  vous  toe  utile)^  je  vous  dirai  mtoie  que  je  me  suia  fait 
la  r^gle  de  ne  jamais  parler  d'affaires  que  les  deux  premier^ 
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joure  de  chaque  semaine.  Croyea-cn  rexpineoce  d'un  vieux 
homme  d'etat,  d'an  bomme  que  Tempereur  Flavius  Glyc^riut, 
desagna  de  son  proptre  cboix,  pour  le  gouvernement  d'Orl^ans^ 
et  qui,  j'ose  le  dire,  s'en  est  acquitt^  pendant  dix-neuf  ans  avec 
quelque  gloire :  je  n'ai  jamais  trouv^  d'affiuxe  qui  ne  pikt  at^. 
tcndre." 

II  me  semble  cepeodant  que  le  sac  de  Cbartret— 

— Que  dites-vous  du  sac  de  Cbartres  ?" 

— Quoi !  vous  ne  savez  pas  que  la  viUe  de  Cbartres  a  ^ 
surprise  le  8  des  ides  de  ce  mois*  par  Clod^ric,  avec  les  Francs 
Ripuaires,  qu'elle  a  6i6  piW^,  hrtiie  en  partie,  et  que  la  plupari 
des  babitans  sont  en  fuite  ?" 

Cette  nouvelle  parut  troubler  le  parfait  contentement  de  Nu- 
m^rianus;  il  appela  k  lui  esclave,  etlui  ordonna  d'aller  k  Tin* 
stant  cbez  le  pr^ident  de  la  curie,  pour  I'engager  k  paater 
aupr^  de  lui.  Ces  curiales,  dit-il  k  F61ix,  qui  sont  pour  la 
plttpart  des  boutiquiers,  des  artisans,  des  gens  sans  aucune  con- 
sideration, d^  que  le  sort  les  appelle  k  ce  conseil  qu'ils  appel- 
kht  ponpeusement  le  s^nat  municipal,  se  croient  quelque  cbose, 
et  se  m^lent  queiquefois  d'aveir  des  volont^  k  eux.  Mais  je 
stais  les  tenir  dans  le  devoir,  et  je  vous  r^ponds  que  ceux  d'Or- 
l^s  m*ont  toujours  montr^  la  plus  prompte  ob^issance." 

Ce  fut  mon  grand  oncle,*'  repnc,     Fdix  en  souriantf 

le  glorieux  empereur  Majorien,  qui  noinma  le  premier,  dans 
ses  lois,  les  curies  un  s^at  municipal ;  la  plus  grande  affaire  de 
son  r^gne  semblait  £tre  de  relever  leur  dignity  et  de  rendre  k 
tous  les  bourgeois  le  Sentiment  de  Icur  importance  dans  la  patrie. 

— Qui,  Majorien  ^it  un  de  ces  bommes  k  tb^ries,  de  ccs 
bommes  qui  ne  sont  jamais  contens  de  T^tat  pn^ent  des  choses, 
de  ces  bommes  qui  croient  au  perfectionnement,  comme  si  nous 
ne  voyions  pas  que  tout  d^Une,  que  tout  meurt  dans  la  nature, 
et  comme  si  nous  pouvions  faire  exception  k  la  r^gle  univer- 
selle.  Majorien  ^ait  un  novateur.  Ces  gens  \k  font  quelquefoiii 
illusion  par  lenrs  paroles,  mais  c'est  a  TappUcation,  c*esti  la 
pratique,  que  Ton  connait  Tbomme  d'etat.  Jamais  Majorien  nc 
f^t  propre  aux  affaires ;  aussi  vous  voyez  comme  il  a  fini.'*  Tom. 
i.  p.  97—103. 

The  sketch  of  this  weak  and  selfish  animal  is  admira- 
bly sustained.  Felix  in  vain  urges  him  to  a.considera- 
tion  of  tile  approftchiiig  dan^r.   Their  interview  is 
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terminated  by  this  striking  exhibition  of  his  idea  of  the 
duties  of  his  office. 

— Ah !  voici  justement  le  chef  des  curiales  que  j'attendais/' 
s'^ria  Numerianusy  impatient  d'6chapper  4  une  delib^tion  at« 
tristante.  Approchez,  licimus,  ^outez-moi  bien.  Faites 
fermer  la  porte  qui  conduit  k  Chartres,  et  gardez-vous  de  per- 
mettre  qu*aucune  personne.  Tenant  du  paytf  des  Carautes,  toit 
admise  dans  la  ville.  De  plus^  si  quelque  ennemi  de  la  tran* 
quillitd  publique  semait  des  bruits  alannans  sur  ce  qui  se  passe 
de  ce  c6t6,  faites-le  arr^ter  imm^diatement." 

— Mais>  seigneur  s^nateur/'  r^pondit  le  curialey  je  puis 
tout  au  plus  T^pondre  de  la  porte,  et  vous  savez  que  les  agens 
da  revenu  se  plaignent  depuis  longtemps  qu'on  peut  entrer  de 
tons  les  c6t^  dans  la  vtlle  par  les  bribes  des  raurailles.  D'ail- 
leurs  comment  emplcher  de  nouveaux  Camutes  d'endrer  dans 
Orleans,  apr^  que  tant  de  centaines  d'entre  eux  s'y  sont  di}k 
refugies  depuis  leur  d^sastre  ^* 

—**  Leur  d^sastre,  dites-vous  ?  On  vous  a  done  aussi  parl6  de 
quelque  d^sastre  survenu  k  Chartres 

— La  prise  de  cette  ville  et  son  Spillage  par  les  Francs  ne 
sont  ignores  de  personne.'* 

— Ex  que  dit-on  de  cet  ^vdnement  dans  Orleans  V* 

— *^  On  plaint  ks  Camutes,  mab  on  ajoute  que  sans  doute  ils 
avuent  provoqu6  lour  malbeur  par  quelque  imprudence," 

— Les  ouvrages  du  Cirque  sont-ils  terminus  ?" 

— On  attend  votre  presence  pour  y  mettre  la  demi^re  main.*' 

— Aves-voos  eu  as^es  de  branches  de  lauriers  pour  let  arcs 
de  triompbe  , 

— U  en  est  d€}k  arriv^  six  chariots ;  je  penae  quails  pourront 
snffire.  Mais  pour  la  marche  triomphale  de  votre  excellence,  11 
aurait  convenu  d'avoir  des  soldats,  et  le  dernier  manipule  que 
nous  avions  ici  s'est  enfui  cette  nuit  sur  la  nouvelle  de  la  prise  de 
Charties  " 

— **  Les  mis^rables,  ils  manquent  toi\)ours  au  moment  du 
besoin !  11  faudra  faire  rev^r  leurs  armures  aux  valets  de  viile ; 
vous  sentez  que  je  ne  puis  me  passer  de  soldats.  Et  I'argent  pour 
le  donatif  est-il  enfin  encaiss^  ?  Pardon,  mon  cher  Felix,  mais 
vous  voyez  comme  les  circonstances  me  present  J'ai  jug^  con- 
-  venable  de  iaire  aujourdliUi  ce  que  nous  nommoDs  un  dooatif  au 
peuple;  mais  comme  c'est  uniquement  dans  le  but  de  Tattadier 
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an  gouTernemctit  «(  de  le  rendre  plus  fidMe,  voin  lenteg  qvll 
doit  se  faire  avec  Tai^nt  de  la  commune." 

— "  Lc  Juif  PriscuB,"  rdpondit  le  curiale,  "  n'a  voulu  avancer 
le  montant  de  Tindiction  procbaine  que  moyennant  ane  usure  de 
trente  pour  cent.*' 

— Je  vois  bien  qpTiX  fkut  en  passer  par  tout  ce  quil  vent. 
AHons  an  Cirque.  Adieu,  F^lix ;  dans  un  jour  comme  celui-ci,  je 
me  dois  tout  entier  aux  foucdcfhs  de  ma  charge,  mais  nous  nous 
reverroni  au  Cirque.'' 

— «*  Quoi  done,"  dit  F^lix,  "  ne  prendrez-vous  accune  pr6- 
cautioD  contre  les  attaques  des  Francs  V 

— *•  Les  Francs,  ils  n*oseraient!  Orleans  est  une  ville  si 
forte.*— Tom.  i.  p.  104 — 108. 

Ashamed  and  vexed  at  haying  come  so  far  to  consult 
with  such  imbecility,— -at  having  lost  a  day  pt  Julia's 
society,  and  achieved  nothing  for  her  service,  Felix  pre- 
pares to  return.  In  a  French  novel,  the  hero,  of  course, 
could  not  save  a  beautiful  and  high-minded  damsel 
without  at  once  becomivfg  duly  enamoured.  He  acoord- 
ingly  determines  to  use  all  expedition  to  rejoin  her; 
but  is  overtaken  by  the  close  of  day,  as  he  arrives  at  the 
ruined  temple  of  Pan,  where  he  had  left  his  slaves  and 
h<M*se8.  His  slaves  have  passed  their  time  in  drinking, 
and  being  tihence  umble  to  point  out  to  him  his  road, 
heseekaagvids*  The  ooiy  person  to  be  found  ia  an 
old  woman,  who  appears  to  have  taken  up  her  abode 
among  the  ruins  of  the  temple.  The  description  of 
these  remains  of  Pagan  worship  is  highly  poetical^  and 
that  of  the  Priestess  original  and  striking*  Often  as 
we  have  read  the  delineations  of  enthusiasm^  there  ts 
still  in  Lamia  something  to  us  imlividually  distinct 
ft'om  the  herd  of  common  sibyls,  of  which,  we  must 
profess,  we  begin  to  grow  somewhat  weary.  Even  the 
talent  of  the  author  of  Waverley  fails  to  pleaae  us  in 
llie  oMtfanied  tise  he  mahes  of  this  character.  £b- 
thustasra  ia  the  sublimest  chord  of  that  eurious  in* 
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stramrat,  the  human  heart.  The  most  aUifol  band 
must  touch  it  with  caret  and  not  too  often.  It  re- 
quires talent,  judgment,  and  feeling,  almost  beyond 
the  power  of  any  author  to  unite  in  a  second  con- 
ception. To  it  belong  the  highest  and  the  holiest 
transports  of  the  soul;  but,  alas  I  it  is  so  frequently 
degraded  by  ignorance,  folly,  or  fanaticism,  thi^  it  is 
most  difficult  to  portray  its  nobler  attributes,  without 
any  mingling  of  the  mean  or  the  ludicrous.  These  are 
so  often  the  naturid  accompaniments  of  enthusiasm, 
that  we  shrink  from  its  contemplation,  as  we  would 
f!rom  that  at  the  fall  of  a  mighty  intellect  into  imbe* 
cillty.  Genius  itself  is  scarcely  equal  successfully  to 
draw  such  a  picture.  Perhaps  we  are  more  than  usually 
pleased  by  this  Pythoness,  because  we  consider  her  de- 
scription to  be  given  without  any  of  that  eager  straining 
for  effect,  which  is  so  common  a  fault  in  the  writings  of 
the  present  day ;  and  from  its  being  wholly  free  from 
the  usual  emph&se  of  the  French  school. 

La  facade  du  temple  etait  absoluroent  d^molie,  rint^rieur  ^tait 
combl6  de  ruine$,  d'oii  s*^levaient  de  hautes  tiges  de  eigne,  tandis 
que  le  lierre  tapissait  les  mure  lat^raux ;  mais  la  muraille  d« 
fond  6tait  encore  debout ;  elle  lervait  d'appui  k  une  etp^ce  de  haa- 
gard  qui  avail  ^t^  bAd  derri^ie,  et  oil  des  fragmens  de  colomke% 
des  architraves,  des  marbres  sculpt^s  avec  soin,  seryaieut  k  sou- 
tcnir  UQ  toit  de  chaome.  C'est  14  que  vivait  Lamia»  que  F^lix 
trouva  assise  devant  sa  poite,  mais  qui  se  leva  k  son  approche 
avec  nn  respect  qui  n'^tait  pas  sans  digpit^. 
'  Laioia  d^ji  courb^  par  T^ge^  mak  les  traits  prononc^ 
de  son  visage,  n'indiquaient  aucune  ^aiblesse :  ses  joues  ^uuent 
creuses,  ses  yeux  enfooc^,  sa  peau  s^che  ft  jaune,  et  sa  maigreur 
avait  quelque  chose  d'effirayant.  Cependant  le  mouvement  seul 
de  sa  phyaionomie  commandait  raUention ;  ses  yeux  s'animment 
comme  elle  parlait ;  il  y  avail  alon  une  sorte  d'inspiralion  dans 
ses  regiu^,  etdans  le  son  de  sa  voix  une  assurance,  une  emphase 
d'fxjpresnon  qui  contra^taient  avfc  sa  mirtre«  Ses  habits  avaient 
unsai  qudqoe  d'4tfiiif»^  des  .cookurf  telaUuMei,  das 
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eto^  pr^euses,  s'y  trouvaieDt  m^l^  k  des  haillons,  et  Fdlix 
croyait  vaguement  y  reconnattre  quelques  parties  des  v^temens 
que  dans  tons  les  anciens  tableaux  on  voyait  aux  pi^tresses  des 
temples. 

Ma  bonne  M^re/'  lui  dit  F^lix  en  Tabordant,  **  Pobscurit^ 
s'approche,  et  j'aurais  besoin  d'un  guide  pour  me  conduirc." 

—  "  L'obscurit^  est  d^ja'sur  nous."  r^pondit  Lamia,  en  fixant 
8«r  lui  ses  regards  per^ans,  ^*  et  j'ai  reconduit  4  la  Traie  lumi^re 
plusieurs  de  ceux  qui  s*6garaient." 

—  "  Je  craignais  qu'4  votre  dge  vous  n'eussiez  pas  la  force  de 
me  reconduire  k  Noviliacum.'* 

Lamia  avait  suppose  d'abord  que  les  premieres  paroles  de 
F^lix  6taient  figurto,  et  que  pour  demander  une  chose  d^fendue 
par  les  lots,  il  avait  employ6  un  langage  Equivoque,  qu*il  p4t 
r^tracter  au  besoin,  mais  voyant  que  c'6tait  vraiment  un  guide 
qu'il  demandait,  elle  reprit,  avec  indiff<6rence :  Je  parle  d'un 
temps  ancien,  k  pr^nt  vous  voyez  bien  que  je  ne  dois  plus 
songer  iim'^loigner  de  ma  demeure.'' 

—  "  Vous  ne  vivea  pas  seule  ici,  je  pense ;  ne  pouvez-vous 
pas  me  donner  quelqu'un  pour  me  conduire 

—  Je  suis  seule ;  personne  ne  partage  avec  moi  VhabitatioQ 
de  ces  mines ;  personne  ne  doit  la  partager/' 

—  Comment  done,  dans  un  desert,  k  votre  ftge,  pouves-vous 
seul  pourvoir  k  vos  besoins  ?" 

—  ^'  On  a  plus  besoin  de  moi  que  ja  n'ai  besoin  des  autren. 
(Test  4  ceux  qui  me  cberchent  k  me  soigner.  D'ailleurs  mon 
fils  garde,  dans  ces  solitudes,  les  troupeaux  de  Sylvia  Numantia, 
votre  m^re,  avec  le  berger  Sangiban,  et  il  vient  me  voir  chaque 
jour." 

Et  cctte  tie  solitaire,  et  ces  r^ponses  excitdrent  la  curiosity  de 
Florentius;  il  regarda  plus  attentivement  Lamia;  il  porta  aussi 
^  ses  regards  sur  sa  miserable  demeure  dont  la  porte  ^tait  ouverte. 
n  crut  y  remarquer  Tautel  du  temple,  et  le  simulacre  du  dieu 
qui  y  avait  ^t^  ador^,  et  sur  cet  autet  il  crut  distinguer  aussi  la 
coupe  des  libations  et  la  hache  des  sacrifices. 

Frapp^  de  ces  vestiges  d'antiquit^  paienne,  qui  semblaient  se 
m^ler  encore  k  la  vie  journal i^re,  F^lix  entra  sous  le  hangard, 
pour  mieux  examiner  ces  objets  divers.  II  d^uvrit  alors  Tentr^ 
d'un  escalier  qui  paraissait  descendre  sous  le  temple  min6,  et 
d'ot  sortoit  la  faible  lueur  d'une  lampe.  .Gtirieux  d'^aateer 
cette  partie  dM  ruines,  il  se  pi^parait  k  y  descendre.  Laioia 
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rarretA*  Ne  profanez  pas,  incredule,  ce  dernier  s^ourdes 
dieux  que  vous  aves  chassis  de  leurs  temples;  ne  cherches  point 
k  p^ntoer  des  mysti^re«  que  vous  n'adorez  plus;  redoutez  la 
vengeance  de  ce  Pan,  qui  disaipa  les  arm^  de  vos  p^res.** 

Cette  adjuration  parut  frapper  ou  d'horreur  ou  d'effroi  Tesdave 
de  F^UXf  qui  le  suivait ;  mais  comroe  elle  ne  produisait  aucun 
effet  sur  le  maitre.  Lamia  oontinua.  Les  lois  de  Th^odose  ont 
d6clar6  coupable  de  lese-majest^,  et  condamn^  4  mort  ceux  qui 
offrent  des  sacrifices  aux  dieux  de  nos  p^res ;  mais  les  lots  de 
rbonneur  condamnent  4  un  ^mel  opprobre  ceux  qui  font  le  vil 
metier  de  d^latenrs.  Sans  doute  vous  n'en  voulez  pas  4  la  vie 
d'une  vieille  femme ;  sans  doute  vous  n'avez  pas  appris  en  Gr^e, 
k  cette  6cole  d'Ath^nes  oii  notre  religion  est  encore  professee  par 
tout  ce  quil  y  a  de  philosophes  et  de  litterateurs  illustres,  4  ^ier 
let  adorateurs  des  dieux  antiques  pour  les  perdre?  Mab  alors 
piurquoi  vous  rendre  complice  de  cette  action,  qui  pour  vous 
e^t  un  crime»  pour  nous  un  acte  de  vertu  V* 

F61ix  s'arr^ta.  Vos  secrets  sont  toujours  k  vous,  ma  m^re, 
lui  dit-il ;  c*est  k  votre  hospitalitc  seule  que  je  dois  d'en  avoir  cu 
connaissance ;  mais  ils  m'^tonnent  autant  qu*iU  excitent  ma  cu- 
riosity. Quoi  done !  le  dieu  Pan  a  encore  des  adorateurs  dans 
ce  pays  ?  Je  n'ai  point  de  haine  pour  ceux  dont  la  foi  differe  de 
la  mienne ;  mais  je  ne  croyais  pas  que  parmi  les  anciens  habi* 
tans  des  Gaules,  il  y  en  eut  aucun  qui  ne  fut  pas  cbr^n/' 

— Vous  autres  grands,  reprit  Lamia,  vous  remarquez  k 
peine  I'cxistence  du  pauvre,  comment  sauriez-vouz  s*il  a  des  opi- 
nions ?  Sans  doute  il  reste  parmi  nous  des  sectateurs  des  anciens 
dieux  de  Rome ;  il  en  reste  aussi  des  dieux  des  druides,  et  cette 
ann^e  memo  on  a  cherch6  dans  vos  forto  [le  gui  da  cb^. 
Mais  I'ancienne  race  disparaii  de  la  Gaule  deyeiMie  d^serte.  Ok 
sont  aqjourd'bui  les  villages  d'  ok  sortaient  autrefois  l^s  joyeuses 
processions  des  Lupercales  ?  lis  sont  ruin^  comme  ce  temple  qui 
me  couvre  de  ses  debris." 

**  Ainsi  done,  depuis  la  d^rtion  de  ces  villages,  vous  scule 
dans  ce  canton  dem«urez,altacb^  k  votre  aacien  cuke." 

— Unculte  qui  n'aurait  pas  de  sectateurs,  n'aurait  pas  be* 
soin  de  pr^tresse." 

— •*  Vous  ^es  pr^tresse  ?" 

— **  Je  le  suis,  Et  il  n'y  a  pas  si  longtemps  qu'un  bomme, 
votre  egftl  en  rang,  qu'un  s^natcur,  qu*un  comte,  est  venn  au 
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milieo  de  cm  mtoes  mines,  br&ler  TeDoeBB  devant  la  statue  da 
dieuy  et  consnlter  Toracle*    CoDiiai86e2-vous  Julius  S^v^ros  ?" 
Quoi !  JuUuf  S^^rus  est  paien 

II  n'ose  point  en  ikire  pro^Mskm  publique*  II  est  aTOt  loate 
oliote  de  la  religion  du  pouvoir;  et  s'il  bonore  en.  secret  les 
dieux  de  I'ancieqne  Rome,  il  ne  refuse  point  de  marcher  aussi 
aux  c6f6moniei  publiques  de  votre  ^glise.  Mais  pourquoi  dev- 
rai^il  s'^clairer  de  nos  lumi^res,  sans  partager  aussi  nos  dan- 
gers ?  Pourquoi  son  nom  ne  nous  sernrait-il  pas  de  d^nse,  4^ 
Mus  qni  dirigeons  sa  conduile  par  des  inspirations  divines  ^' 

V  jkt-il  beauoonp  de  gens  qui  connaissent  ses  opinions  V 
Tons  ceux  qui,  dans  ks  Gaules,  professent  la  religion  de 
Rome.  Nous  leregardons  tons  comme  notie  chef  et  notre  pro* 
tectetiv ;  mais  il  se  d^  de  tos  prtots  clir^cos»  il  se  cache 
d'eux ;  si  jamtts  il  devenait  le  maitre,  nous  verrions  fmer  plus 
d'encens  sur  noe  autels  que  sur  les  v6tres." — ^Tom.  u  p.  119— 
127. 

Felix  passes  the  night  at  an  encampment  of  his 
Scythian  shepherds.  Their  savage  and  wandering  mode 
of  life  is  admirably  sketched.  Indeed,  throughout  the 
work,  there  are  fevr  particulars  more  striking  than  M. 
Sismondi's  represnitation  of  the  various  tribes  who 
then  inhabited  Oaui.  The  wretched  natives  were  made 
prisoners  by  the  Visigoths,  and  sent  back  as  slaves  to 
cultivate  in  chains  their  paternal  fields*  The  Germans, 
Visigoths,  and  Vandals,  who  sold  the  prisoners  they 
took  in  war,  chequered  the  domains  of  the  Bouana 
with  slaves  of  all  sorts,  which,  with  settlements  of 
Wom*out  legions,  composed  of  soldiers  of  all  nations, 
gives  occasion  for  a  variety  of  desa*iption  rarely  belong- 
ing to  one  age  «nd  country. 

Our  hero  passes  several  days  at  Noviliaeum,  before 
lie  repairs  to  the  epifteopal  town  of  .Tours.  The  inter- 
val is  occupied  with  the  progress  of  his  lore,  which  is 
tedious.  Indeed,  the  love  part  we  consider  to  be  the 
great  defect  of  the  book ;  Julia  and  FeUx  are  as  sea-; 
tinaental  and  modem  as  could  be  met  with  in  any  com* 
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mdto-place  Borel,  and  his  loving  mother  !•  likewise  Tery 
insipid.  Tliere  is,  perhaps,  alsa  iomething  strained  in 
the  coarse  of  events  vrhieh  carries  them  through  every 
possfltle  situation  and  deseription  of  people ;  but  this 
cotUd  scarc^  be  avoided,  as  it  was  necessary  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  whole  range  of  society,  and  most  melatl- 
cbdy,  in  truth,  is  the  view  presented  to  us.  We  more 
forcibly  than  ever  think  on  the  liappiness  of  not  having 
lived  in  the  age  of  roaianeey  and  experianca  real  thank- 
fulness for  being  bom  so  long  after  Tan  quatre  emt 
quatre-vfngt-douze. 

We  are  next  presented  with  a  most  dramatic  represen- 
tation of  a  whole  town  devoted  to  superstitious  devotion  ; 
and  the  archbishop  of  Tours,  Ydusiamis,  is  very  power- 
fully drawn,  as  well  as  his  crafty  polMes^  that  seek^  by 
submissive  flattery,  to  work  the  conversion  of  Chyvis.  His 
bigottsd  vengeance  towards  every  denomimtiott  of 
CMsthm  that  in  any  degree  varies  from  his  amu  ftiih-^ 
Iris  dovbie  hatred  of  Jattus  Sevems,  as  being  a  Pagsa, 
flBMt  a  person  Iftely,  by  uniting  ,his  daughter  with  Clevis^ 
ta  impede  the  conversion,  which  Yolusianns  is  employing 
emy  means  to  accomplish,  are  given  with  the  utmost 
troth  and  vigour.  The  view  of  the  conn  at  SaissoDS, 
where  FeKx  arrives  empow^ed  to  ttesit  with  C^ovis,  is 
described  with  equal  skill.  The  aiixtare  of  Roman 
Inurf  with  the  rode  barbarism  of  theFimks^  is  very 
striking.  The  intriguing  cottrtter  Shsserus— ^he  pride 
and  sublilty  of  the  numerous  priasts^ha  contending 
psIMesofihePnuihs,  the  mdeai  MutbitoMrof  Gaul,and 
the^  dMlinii^  ]lomans,-*-sm  afl  draiwn  wMi  the  band  of 
a  master.  The  chaMcter  of  Clovis  f  sfadnimbly  sketched* 
Hiierariiiee,  in  turning  the  prejndKee  and  passions  of  an 
im  tcmnoA  hhr  own  aggmndlsetteBt,  shews  Mm  the 
saMU,  mwM  as  thsc  hohl,  conqueror,  who  shaU  o^- 
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come  all  his  opplonents.  His  deep  fanaticism  breaks 
fortii  thus  energetically :  ' 

Clovis  tient  T^p^e,"  r6pondit  le  roi,  "  et  il  en  fera  usage 
en  temps  et  Jieu,  poUr  frapper  ceox  qui  lui  r^stent.  Aucun 
homme,  ou  Romain  ou  barbAre,  ne  me  fera  trembler  ou  ne  recu- 
lera  raccomplisseroent  de  mes  desseins ;  donnez-en  Tassurance- 

k  vos  Gaulois.  Mais  c'est  aux  horames  que  je  fais  la  guerre, 

et  non  aux  dieux,"  ajouta-t-il  avee  un  raouvement  qui  semblait 
presque  un  tressaillement  d'effroi ;  aux  dieux  que  jc  respecte 
et  que  je  crains»  dans  les  bois  de  la  Germanie,  dans  les  temples 
ruines  de  Jupiter,  ou  dans  les  eglises  nouvelles.  Leur  pouvoir 
terrible  nous  entoure  et  nous  presse  de  toutes  parts;]  leurs 
pr^tres  nous  portent  les  ordres  d*en-liaut,  auxqueis  rois  et  peu- 
pies  doivent  se  soumettre.  Pourquoi  se  font-ils  la  guerre  ?  pour- 
quoi  nous  laissent-ils  dans  le  doute  ?  que  je  puisse  seulement  les 
entendre,  et  ma  francisque  obeira  au  vrai  maitre  du  ciel !  que  je 
sache  qui  je  d6jfi  croire,  et  Ic.sang  qu'on  me  demande  ne  man- 
quera  plus  aux  autels  T'— Tom.  i.,  p.  2o6 — 207. 

Severus  prepares  to  bring  his  daughter  inunediatdy 
to  Soissons,  Clovis  being  impatient  to  see  her,  and 
having  rejected  the  other  brides  which  the  interested . 
St.  Remi  had  i^roposed.  Felix,  although  he  succeeds 
in  his  negotiations,  is  weighed  down  by  the  misery  ctf 
losing  Julia,  and  the  sense  of  the  degradation  of  the 
Romans  in  submitting  to  the  Franks.  Julia  an,d  his; 
mother  meet  him  at  the  Celtic  ruins  of  Hesodunum. 
Various  plans  are  agitated,  but  none  are  resolved  on. 
The  day  passes  in  love  and  anguish,  and  as  they  return 
through  a  subterraneous  passage  which  leads  from  the 
ruins  to  the  Loire,  they  are  suddenly  eB9losed  in  dark- 
ness. The  enormous  rocks  turning  on  a  pivot,  through 
the  means  of  invisible  springs,  shut,  and  leave  no  ves- 
tige of  being  worked  by  the  art  of  man ;  they  present 
th^  appearance  of  solid,  unhewn  diffs.  Sylvia*  the 
mother  of  Felix,  seeks  in  vain  for  some,  entrance  to 
relieve  Julia  and  herscm.   She  s^nds  for  succour ;  and^ 
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passes  the  night  in  silent  despair,  immoveably  fixed 
before  the  rock  which  has  closed  upon  those  most  dear 
to  her.  Severus,  who  had  reached  Noviliacum,  arriyes 
with  slaves  and  workmen.  Their  efltorts  to  force  that 
terrible  dniidical  fortress  prove  unavailing ;  but  at  last 
an  open' entrance  is  discovered,  and  the  marks  of  foot- 
steps leading  from  it  to  the  river  induce  them  to  suppose 
that  the  prisoners  have  been  carried  away  during  the 
ni^t.  The  remains  of  fire,  and  the  fragments  of  food, 
'which  they  find  in  the  empty  cavern,  confirm  their  sus- 
picions. The  bands  of  barbarians  which  ravaged  the 
whole  empire,  and  the  troops  of  revolted  peasants  which 
constantly  carried  ofi^  any  considerable  person  they  could 
surprise,  in  order  to  exact  a  large  ransom,  were  those 
on  whom  the  fears  of  Sylvia  and  Severus  rested ;  but 
as  this  was  an  event  that  frequently  occurred,  and  as 
the  interest  of  those  marauders  would  lead  them  to 
make  known  the  fate  of  their  prisoners,  Sylvia  hoped  in  . 
a  few  days  to  gain  tidings  of  her  son  and  her  whom  she 
wished  to  become  her  daughter.  Severus  uses  every 
means  to  trace  them,  and  believing  in  the  supernatural 
intelligence  of  the  priestess  of  Pan,  and  also  that  being 
acquainted  with  the  haunts  of  the  banditti,  she  might 
act  in  the  recovery  of  his  daughter,  he  repairs  to  her 
temple,  sacrifices  to  the  god,  and  is  informed  by  the 
Pythoness  in  the  convulsions  of  inspiration,  that  his 
daughter  is  in  the  hands  of  the  monks,  those  enemies 
who  equally  hate  and  fear  him.  Several  circumstances 
concur  to  render  this  suspicion  probable ;  his  fears  pro- 
portiohably  increase,  and  he  departs  to  entreat  Clovis 
to  aid  him  in  the  recovery  of  his  daughter  from  the 
hands  of  Yolusianus.  Clovis  had  in  t^e  interval  of  his 
absence  entered  into  a  negotiation  of  marriage  for 
Glolihtat,  luece  of  the  King  of  the  Bourguignons,  a^nd 
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Seyerus  finds  Mm  Httie  disposed  to  interfere  with  the 
clergy  by  whom  he  fiqds  his  throne  affirmed  and  his 
power  increased.  He  however  gives  a  reluctant  consent 
to  permit  Theoderic,  one  of  his  chiefs,  to  accompany 
Beverus  to  Tours. 

Severus  was  right  in  his  surmises ;  Yolusianus,  fear- 
ing the  influence  which  Julia  might  gain  over  Clovis, 
bad  determined  to  prevent  her  marriage.  Through  the 
informatiim  of  the  priest,  who  resided  at  Noviliaeum, 
he  was  acquainted  with  the  best  DiqMrtunity  of  seizing 
on  her  person.  Scarcely  had  the  door  of  the  cavern  shut 
on  the  lovers  when  they  were  seized,  Felix  violently 
resists,  but  is  at  last  overpowered ;  and  having  in  the 
scuffle  struck  a  priest,  he  is  pronounced  excommuiii- 
cated,  and  carried  to  a  monastery,  there  to  remain  until 
be  haa  expiated  his  crime,  and  promised  never  to  re- 
veal what  has  become  ot  Julia.  The  priest,  who  com- 
mands, shews  sig^  of  compassion,  but  steadily  ad- 
heres to  the  orde«s  he  has  received,  strengthening  him» 
self  by  prayer  to  resist  the  entreaties  of  FeMx,  that  his 
libber  may  be  informed  of  his  fate.  The  character  of 
the  Pire  Andr6  is  beautifully  drawn,  and  we  consider 
him  the  most  interesting  person  in  the  book.  The 
wcHrkings  of  his  mind,  whm  he  first  perceives  that  the 
directions  of  those  superiors,  whom  he  reverences  with 
the  blindest  devotion,  are  productive  of  evil,  are  admi- 
rably touched  ;  and  the  benevolence  of  his  pious  dispo*> 
sition,  that  dwella  with  anxiety  upon  the  snffbrkigB 
which  Sylvia  muat  endure,  and  prompte  him  to  ooeii-* 
municate  to  her  that  Felix  was  well,  and  in  safety,  if 
sketched  with  the  utmost  gracefulness  and  beauty^ 
They  are  both  C8(ried  to  Tours,  Julia  to  a  convent,  and 
l^iic  to  tbe  monastery  of  St.  Martin. .  Ib  this  the 
tUoTMl  p$aU^fU^ 
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dMUiting  of  psalm,  in  which  tbey  ftltermlely  retime 
each  other.  Felix  is  made  to  assist  at  this  peculiai^ 
glory  of  the  church  of  Tours," 

Le  primicier,  en  iBdiquam  k  Fehx  une  pofte  oavertef  Ini 
dit :  C'ea  \k  voire  cellule ;  soyea  pr^  k  midl  pour  let  ex- 
ercices." 

— **  Quels  exercices?^  dit  F^lix  avec  ^tonnement.  **  Que 
deoMuide-t-oii  encore  de  moi  f 

**  Que  TOuB  chanties  an  cbcrary  ov  que  da  neois  ▼•us 
sbtiez  an  chant,  le  matin  de  huit  beures  josqu'^  •me,  le  ioir  de 
quatreheuresjusqu'ik  sept,  et  la  nuit  seulement  de  minuit  jusqu'a 
deux  heures,  et  de  plus>  que  vous  vous  joigniez  k  nos  pri^res  k 
midi  et  k  huit  hcnres.'' 

— Quel  but  pouves-^ous  avoir  en  me  toormentant  aimi  ? 
M  suit  point  Koine,  je  B*ai  aucune  kKentiMi  de  le  devenir.  De 
quel  droit 

^  Cest  Tordre  de  la  maison ;  tous  lee  malheoreux  qui  sont 
dans  votre  etat  y  sont  ^galeraent  soumis." 

Dans  mon  (tat,  dites-vous  ?  Quel  est  done  moii  etat 
Feat^toe,  ti  je  vousle  dis,  doanerai-je  occasioa  ^I'etpril. 
immonde  de  descendre  sar  vous.   Re«oniinaacle2«voa<  plalAt  4 
Dieo,  ei  soomettez-vous.'' 

— ^  Non,  parlez,,  quel  est  mon  4tat  V 

— ^  Puisque  vous  voulez  sa  savoir,  vous  &tes  d^moniaque." 

— ETtrange  infatuation;  moi,  F^lix  Florentius,  d^moniaque ! 
mixi,  que  votre  4v^ua  a  charg6  lui-m^me  de  le  repr^Kaltr 
aaprts  de  Clovis,  et  qui  reviens  d'one  ambassade  oik  j'ai  gfuanti 
lea  droits  de  votre  Eglise." 

— Ooi,  vous,  Filix  Florentius,  qui,  la  nuit  demi^re,  aves 
firapp^  un  jpfttte  de  vos  mains  sacrileges,  et  qui,  par  ce  crime 
execrable,  vous  itea  abandonn^  aux  puissances  de  I'enfer.  Vous, 
F^lix  Florentius,  qui  ites  descendu  dans  les  mines  d'U^sodanum 
pour  y  rendre  on  culte  aux  esprits  immondes^  qui  y  aves  ren* 
contrfe  un  supp6t  de  Bela^bnUi  pr^sent^  k  vous  yeux  sous  la  figure 
d'une  femme,  qui  avez  kti  compl^teroent  asservi  par  ses  sanc- 
tions, jusqu'au  point  de  lui  sacrifier  votre  &me  immortelle,  qui 
avez  ^te  tout  k  coup  saisi  par  les  diables,  plong6  dans  une  nuit 
t^n^breuse,  et  apr^  avoir  ^t^  la  dupe  de  je  ne  sais  combien  d*il- 
lusioits,  qui  4tiez  transport^  rapidement  vers  les  goufTres  de  d'en- 
fer,  loisqm'un  saint  bomme  de  ce  convent,  qui  6tait  en  pri^re 
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devant  le  tombeau  du  glorieux  saint  Martin^  a  ea  connaissaBce 
de  votre  danger,  et  voqs  a  delirr^  miraculensement  par  ses 
prieres,  en  recompense  peot-^tre  du  service  que  vous  veniez  de 
rendrc  k  notre  Eglise.  Les  diables  ont  6t6  contraints  de  vous  de- 
poser  ce  madn  k  la  porte  de  notre  convent.  Vous  voyei,  F^Ux 
Florenttus,  que  je  sais  votrc  histoire." — ^Tom.  ii.,  p,  195-197. 

In  vain  he  tries  to  interest  any  person  in  the  mo- 
nastery ;  they  are  all  buried  in  apathetic  heaviness,  and 
seem  scarcely  to  be  roused  from  torpor,  even  by  the  ne- 
cessary exertion  of  their  devotional  duties.  To  pro- 
claim aloud  the  violence  he  had  endured  was  his  first 
intention  ;  but  when  he  entered  the  church,  some  other 
miserable  creature,   similarly  confined,   exclaimed — 

Help,  citizens  of  Tours,  I  am'* — ^but  the  voice  was 
instantly  drowned  by  the  loud  screaming,  rather  than 
singing  of  the  monks,  while  the  wretched  man  was 
overpowered  by  them  with  lashes,  and  the  people  in  the 
church  redoubled  the  fervour  of  their  devotions,  ex- 
daiming     A  demoniac,  a  demoniac  !*' 

Felix,  therefore,  sees  no  alternative  but  patience; 
and  the  monotonous  yet  fatiguing  life  he  endures  we 
consider  to  be  one  of  the  best  portraits  we  have  over 
met  with  of  the  tedium  of  a  monastic  existence. 

F^lix  avait  vu  s'6couler  les  journ^es  dans  une  d^sesp^raiite 
monotonie.  Ou  lui  avait  fait  passer,  comme  on  le  lui  avait  an- 
nonc6,  trois  heures  le  matin,  trois  heures  le  soir,  et  deax  heures 
pendant  la  nuit,  au  chcenr,  dans  la  cath^drale ;  on  lui  avait  en- 
core fait  passer  trois  fois  par  jour  une  heure  au  r^fectoire  pour  le 
repas,  pendant  lequel  on  faisait  toujours  une  lecture,  puis  une 
demi-heure  de  plus  pour  ce  que  les  moines  appelaient  leurs  medi- 
tations, et  enfin,  deux  fois  par  jour,  une  heure  k  reciter  les 
litanies  ou  Toffice  de  I'^glise.  C'etait  dans  I'intervalle  entre  ces 
divcn  exercices  de  devotion  qu'il  deyait  prendre  son  repos,  sans 
cesse  interrompu,  et  il  6prouvait  Teffet  de  la  r^gle  k  laquclle  on 
Tavait  soumis,  k  T^gal  des  moines  dont  on  lui  faisait  partagcr  la 
vie.  Son  attention  forc^ment  6veill^e,  sans  que  sa  pens^  le  f6t 
jamais ;  Taction  continnelle  k  laquelle  il  6tait  appel^,  sans  sortir 
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dtk  Foisiv^;  ks  paroles  qm  retendssaient  sans  cesse  ^  ses 
opeilles,  tandis  qae  son  coeur,  et  son  esprit  etaieat  absens,  avaient 
plong6  toutes  ses  facnhes  morales  dans  Ten^urdissement ;  il  le 
sentaiit  s'accroitre,  et  il  ne  pouvait  le  secooer.  L*ennui  devenait 
pcm  loi  un  supplies  bien  plus  intolerable  que  Tinquiecude,  et  il  en 
4cait  venu  k  regretter  ces  momens  d*anxi^e  cnielle  oik  il  avait 
tout  k  craindrey  et  pour  lui-meme,  et  pour  cequ'il  airoait  le  plus, 
ihais  oh,  du  moins,  it  se  sentait  xivie  tout  cntier ;  tandis  que, 
d^nnaisy  il  ne  pouvaic  ^chapper  k  un  const&nt  assoupissement.** — 
Tom.  ill.,  p.  1-3. 

Vohisianos  not  expecting  to  be  able  to  conceal  Felix 
from  the  researches  of  Severus  and  Theoderic,  writes 
to  Sylvia,  acknowledging  where  he  is,  and,  repeating 
the  story  of  his  miraculous  rescue  from  Satan,  he  as- 
sures her,  *i  that  Felix  is  stiir  possessed,  as  he  con- 
tinues to  ask  for  Julia,  and  gives  an  account  of  a  pre- 
tended journey  with  her  to  Tours  ;  but  that  she  has 
never  been  seen  by  them,  and  he  supposes  her  already 
in  the  place  of  torment,  from  whence  Felix  was  saved 
only  through  the  intercession  of  a  saint."  Sylvia  ac- 
companies Theoderic  and  Severus  to  Tours,  and  we 
have  a  glowing  description  of  the  effect  produced  on 
the  Franks  by  the  pomp  and  gorgeousness  of  Catholic 
worship. 

Felix  is  confronted  with  Volusianus,  and  so  skilfully 
questioned,  that  his  answers  appear  to  verify  the  im- 
posture, and  confirm  all  in  the  belief  of  his  being  under 
the  influence  of  an  evil  spirit.  Volusianus,  however, 
having  established  the  fame  of  his  church,  and  the  mi- 
raculous powers  of  the  P^re  Andr6,  allows  him  to  de- 
part, giving  Sylvia  permission  to  search  the  convent 
which  Julia  had  entered;  but  where,  of  course,  she  is 
not  now  to  be  found  ;  wtid  the  priests  and  people  unite 
in  a  song  of  triumph  to  the  glory  of  the  miraculous  St. 
Martin. 
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Fdiz/  in  despair,  iweeks  the  P^e  Andrt,  and  witk 
difficalty  discorers  him  at  Poitiers,  whither  he  had  been 
sent  to  prereQt  his  honesty  betraying  the  plot,  in  whicb 
he  repents  baying  been  engaged.  The  change  pro* 
duced  in  him  is  thus  beautifully  described  : 

II  d^ouvrit  bient^t  la  deroeure  du  p^re  Andr^,  et  il  se  piiseiita 
ehez  lui ;  roais  d^s  le  premier  aspect,  il  fuit  frappe  du  change^ 
mcQt  qu'il  remarqua  sur  le  visage  de  ce  pr^re.  Ses  joues  6taiei^ 
devenues  plus  p4les,  ses  yeux  plus  creux,  une  tristresse  profonde 
semblait  avoir  sillonn^  son  front;  elle  avait  remplac^  daos  sa 
oontenance  cette  douce  confiance,  ce  repos  d'une  bonne  conscience 
qui  faisaientapparavant  le  caract^re  de  sa  physionomie.  Lorsque 
Andr^  vit  entrer  F^lix  dans  sa  cellule,  un  rayon  de  joie  brilla 
cependant  dans  ces  yeux.'  "  Dieu  soit  lou^,''  s'6cria«t-il,  Tune 
tout  an  »oint  des  deux  victimes  de  ma  iiineste  obeissanee  est  en 
libeit6 ;  mais  I'aotre,  oA  sera-t-elk?  quel  compte  devrai^-je  readra 
de  sa  vie  au  tribunal  de  Dieu 

•*  Cest  k  vous-m^me,"  r^pliqna  Ffelix  vivement  trouble  par 
cette  exclamation,  que  je  venais  en  demander  des  nouvelles. 
Sendt-il  possible  que  vous  no  sussies  point  ce  que  Julia  S4v€ra 
estdtvenuer 

^*  Volusianus  u'a  eu  garde  de  me  confier  un  secret  ^us 
j'aurais  cess$  de  gm^er.  Malbeur  rooi  pour  avoir  plus  ^qui6 
la  voix  de  lliomme  que  la  voix  de  Dieu !  pour  avoir  cru  que 
Vob&issance  canonique  me  dispensait  de  consulter  mon  propre 
jagement  £n  accomplissant  les  ordres  de  mon  6v^ue,  J'ai  cm 
frfstrrer  Its  Oauln  d'one  Cstale  apostssie;  j'ai  cru  n^exsicer 
qu'ans  a^v^re  justice  eovers  ceux  qui  ^ient  d6j condamnis  par 
ks  canons.  II  m'avait  tromp€,  et  sur  la  foi  de  Julia,  et  sur  ses 
projets,  et  sar  les  dangers  dont  il  nous  disait  mcnac^.  II  a 
tromp6  le  peuple  sur  les  moyens  employ^  pour  accomplir  ses 
desseins :  il  a  attribu6  aux  anges  du  del  ce  qui  ^tait  Touvrage  de 
ses  mains  pichercsses ;  il  a  annoac^  de  Oaux  miracles ;  il  a  pii-> 
Hndu  que  j'arais  command^  aux  demons  el  aux  av^es,  taodk 
que,  malheureux  p6cheur  que  je  suis,  je  plcure  sur  t'l^tioa  qu*il 
m*a  fait  faire/'— Vol.  iii.,  pp.  ^55. 

They  set  out  together  in  ^rch  of  Jolia.  The  Pira 
Andr6  determined  publicly  to  declare  his  agenqr  in  hta 
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dtoappearance,  if  b j  no  ether  means  they  can  find«  or 
perauade  Voluscianiis  to  release  her.  Their  journey  in- 
troduces a  picture  of  the  state  of  the  peasants.  They 
take  up  their  abode,  at  night,  in  the  best  house  in  a 
Tillage.  The  peasant,  its  owner,  prepares,  till  re-as- 
sured by  Felix,  to  hide  every  thing  of  value  that  he 
possesses,  and  to  drive  his  flocks  into  the  wood ;  as, 
according  to  the  general  custom  of  travellers,  he  ex- 
pected them  to  be  dain  for  the  supper  of  the  numerous 
followers  of  the  great  man,  and  his  house  to  be  pil- 
laged by  Us  slaves,  who  not  content  with  present  ex^ 
tortion,  usually  carried  off  every  thing  of  vahie.  The 
account  of  the  oppression  and  exactions  he  had  suf- 
fered, and  the  despair  which  is  tempting  him  to  form  a 
band  of  revolted  peasants  in  the  neighbourhood,  are 
one  of  the  most  striking  passages  in  the  book  ;  and  we 
shudder  at  the  mass  of  crime  and  suffering  to  which 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  indeed  of  all 
Europe,  were  for  so  many  ages  condemned. 

We  are  next  presented  with  a  most  powerful  sketch 
of  the  fugitive  peasants,  who,  united  in  bands,  tnu 
verse  the  country,  pillaging  the  peaceful  inhabitants, 
mrprisii^  travellers,  and  committing  all  the  excesses 
of  misery  that  retains  no  hope.  The  following  dia- 
logue between  Felix  and  his  host  will  give  some 
samite: 

—  Vous  aves  done,"  dit  Filix,  det  bsgaudens  errans  dans 
CCS  campagnes  ?" 

"  Npus  en  sommes  entourts,"  i^pondit  le  paysaa ;  *^  cfaaque 
jour  quelqus  famllle  d'anciens  et  d'iodustrieux  cultiratears  aban- 
donne  sa  maison,  aes  champs,  ses  atelages,  se  retire  dans  les  bois, 
et  se  cODsacre  aux  brigaodages/' 

—  "  Comment,"  reprit  F^lix,  "  des  hommes  qui  ont  jowi  de 
la  protectioD  des  iois^  des  douceurs  de  la  vie  civilis^,  peuvent-ils 
TCtoaraer  voiontairemeDt  ^  I'^tat  sauvage,  renoncer  ^  leur  toit 
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it  leur  propri^t^  k  leur  repos,  pour  vivre  en  iguerre  avec  le  gearr 
faumain 

—  S^nateur,  vous  ne  connaissez  pas  sans  doute  la  condition 
des  paysans  Gaulois,  quand  vous  parlez  des  lois  qui  nous  prot^ 
gent.  Quelles  sont  les  douceurs  qui  nous  sont  assurdes  ?  Le  re- 
pos  dont  nous  pouvons  jouir,  la  propri^t6  que  nous  pouvons  dire 
k  nous?" 

—  Cette  maison  m^me  oCi  vous  me  recerez  vous  met  k  Tabri 
des  injures  du  temps/' 

Cette  maison  m*expose  k  plus  de  vexations  qu'une  cabane 
de  feuillages.  Comme  elle  est  la  plus  apparente  du  village,  c*est 
toujours  cclle  oii  les  comtesy.oik  les  officiers  des  revenus,  ok  les 
pr^lats,  ok  les  militaires  viennent  loger.  Elle  est  k.  moi  seule- 
ment  quand  elle  ne  convient  k  aucun  homme  plus  puissant  que 
moi ;  mais  combien  de  fois  n'en  ai-Je  pas  h&  mis  dehors  avec  ma 
femme  et  mes  enfans,  pour  chercher  ok  je  pourrais  trouver  im 
autre  abri,  tandis  que  la  terre  ^tait  couverte  de  neige." 

—  Vous  avez  du  moins  du  betail  dans  votre  etable,  du  ble 
<ian8  vos  greniers,  du  vin  dans  vos  celliers,  et  vous  ne  connaissez 
pas  la  faim." 

—  Mais  vous  avez  raison  de  ne  pas  ajouter  de  Targent  dans 
vos  coffres.  C'est  de  Targcnl  que  me  demande  sans  cesse  et  le 
fisc,  et  le  comte  de  Tours.  Ces  recoltes,  dont  vous  me  parlez,  je 
les  ai  pour  les  vendre,  non  pour  en  jouir.  Je  dois  les  convertir 
en  argent,  lors  m^me  que  personne  ne  m'offre  de  I'argent  en 
Change.  Me$  attelages  ne  sont  pas  plus  k  moi :  chaque  jour 
je  dois  les  faire  travailler  pour  porter  mes  propres  recoltes  aux 
greniers  publics,  pour  transporter  tout  ce  qu'il  plait  au  gouverne- 
ment  de  faire  charrier,  pour  accomplir  tout  esp^ce  de  cotv^e,  et 
si  mes  boeufs  ou  mes  chevaux  meurent  k  la  peine,  ou  moi  ou  mes 
fils,  nous  sommes  condamnes  k  reccvoir  les  etrividres  a. la  dis- 
cretion d'uu  brutal  intendant.  II  y  a  si  long-temps  que  la  society 
nous  fait  la  guerre,  faut-il  s'^tonner  si  nous  songeons  k  notre  tour 
k  faire  la  guerre  k  la  society  ?" 

—  "  Votre  personne  du  moins  est  en  s<iret6,  tandis  que  les 
bagaudes,  relances  dans  les  bois,  poursuivis  de  retraite  en  retraite, 
sont  tu4s  dans  leurs  halliers  comme  des  b^tes  f(&roces,  ou  s'ils 
sont  conduits  dans,  les  villes,  c'est  pour  y  p(;rir  sur  les  ^chafauds.** 

—  "  Ma  personne  en  siiret^  1  Qui  done  me  defend  contre  les 
soldats?  qui  me  defend  contre  les  barbares?  qui  me  defend  con- 
tre les  brigands  ?    II  n'y  a  pour  le  paysan  gaulois  pas  un  monieiil 
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^  skcnrit^^  pas  un  moment  de  jouissance,  paa  uo  moment  de  bon- 
heur.  Aussi  Toyez  ce  qui  notre  race  est  devenue ;  voyez  comme 
DOS  villages  sont  deserts.  Men  arri^re  grand  p^re  disait  k  men 
pere  quMl  avait  yu  ici  cinq  cents  feux»  et  men  p^re  se  plaignait 
du  malhear  des  temps,  parce  qu'il  n*en  restait  pas  cent. »  Au- 
jonrd'bui  nons  e'en  comptons  pas  vingt;  roais  il  ne'songeah 
gn^re,  men  p^re,  qu*un  de  ses  fils  serait  devenu  bagaude,  et 
que  ]*autre  b^siterait  s*il  ne  prendrait  pas  bient6t  ce  parti." 

—  "  Quoi,  vous  avez  un  fr^re  parmi  les  bagaudes  ?" 

—  L'infortnn6 !  il  n'^tait  pas  fait  pour  le  brigandage ;  mais 
I'exc^  des  maux  a  lass^  sa  patience.  Sa  roaison  ^tait  la  troi- 
sietne  k  gaucbe  en  sortant  d'ici ;  une  bonne  maison,  bien  b^ie, 
et  plus  grande  que  celle-ci :  elle  est  d^serte  aujourd'bui;  les 
cbamps  qu'il  cultivait  sont  en  friche.  Les  agens  du  fisc  qui 
saisirent  ses  r^coltes,  qui  enler^rent  son  b^tail,  qui  vendirent  tout 
ce  qu'il  avait  de  vaillant,  sans  egard  aux  pertes  qu'il  avait  faites 
par  des  corv^es  extraordinaires,  et  k  la  longue  maladie  d'un  de 
ses  fils,  firent  mourir  celui-ci  dans  un  absolu  d^nuement.  Procer 
Nunnianus  ne  lui  edi  pas  plut6t  ferm^  les  ycux,  que,  la  rage  dans 
le  cceur,  il  se  jeta  dans  les  bois  avec  sa  femme  et  le  reste  de  sa 
famille.  Le  fisc,  pour  I'avoir  mine,  n'en  est  pas  plus  riche,  et  il  y 
nn  bonn^te  bomme  de  moins  dans  Iseurre." — ^Tom.  iii.,  p.  81-86. 

The  manner  in  which  these  wretched  outlaws  blockade 
the  road,  and  the  skirmish  which  ensues  between  them 
and  Felix  and  his  party,  reminds  us  of  the  ambuscade 
in  Rob  Roy ;  for  the  banditti  here  are  likewise  com- 
manded by  the  wife  of  the  chief,  who  had  been  taken 
prisonei',  and  she  is  desirous  of  getting  some  hostage 
into  her  power,  whose  exchange  shall  save  his  life.  The 
PJre  Andrfe  in  vain  tries  to  persuade  them  to  %;cept  of 
money,  and  allow  Felix  and  him  to  pass.  His  pious 
.endeavours  to  prevent  bloodshed  are  vain  ;  he  then  acts 
the  part  of  a  brave  soldier,  and  seizing  a  hatchet,  he 
advances  with  intrepidity,  but  is  wounded  by  the  first 
arrow ;  Felix  and  his  followers  are  overpowered,  and 
the  unfortunate  priest  with  his  arm  and  his  thigh 
broken,  is  trampled  under  the  feet  of  the  horses.  His 
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death  is  most  nSsMngi  and  the  gentle  beuty  of  hi| 
character  is  admirably  kept  up  to  the  last. 

Mais  dans  ce  moment  toute  Tattention  de  F^lix  ^tait  concen- 
tre ^ur  le  p^re  Andr^,  Lea  bagaudes  Tavaient  d^pog^  siur 
un  lit  de  mousse  sous  la  voiite.  II  ^tait  tans  mouvement,  les 
yeux  ferm^s,  la  bpuche  ouferte,  la  pdleur  de  la  mort  sur  ses 
joues  et  sur  son  front*  ses  habits  souill^  de  sang,  son  bras  pli^ 
aussi-bien  que  sa  cuisse  au  lieu  de  la  fracture.  F^lix  le  jugea 
mort.  Cependant  il  supplia  les  deux  hommes  qui  le  retenaient 
de  lui  permettre  de  s'approcher  de  son  compagnon  de  voyage^ 
et  d'essayer,  s'il  en  ^tait  temps  encore,  de  lui  donner  quelque 
secours. 

—  Voulez-vous  le  secourir  centre  la  mort  V*  r^pondit  rude- 
ment  Tun  des  deux  bagaudes,  il  a  fini  de  sou&ir ;  songes^  plutAt 
4  TOUS}  car  votre  tour  va  commencer.** 

F^lix  touma  les  yeux  vers  I'homme  qui  lui  tenait  ce  langage ; 
il  avait  ^t^  blcss^  par  Diocl^s,  et  le  sang  qui  coulait  de  son  c6t£ 
expliquait  son  irritation.  Sa  figure  rude  et  sauvage  ^tait  rendoe 
plus  effrayante  encore  par  son  accoutrement.  Ses  longs  cheveox 
en  d^ordre  et  sa  barbe  h^riss^  n*avaient  depuis  loi^-terops  connn 
ni  le  peigne  ni  le  rasoir.  Sa  t^te  ^tait  d^uverte,  ses  jambes  et  le 
bas  de  son  corps  ^taient  rev^tus  de  Thabillement  national  des 
Gaidois,  les  brayes  ou  pantalons ;  mais  ceux-ci  ^taient  grossi^re- 
ment  fabriqu^  d'une  ^flfe  qui  semblait  avdr  6i6  la  couvertort 
d'un  lit ;  une  sorte  de  manteau  de  peau  de  mouton  pendait  de  ses 
^paulesy  et  pouvait  occasionellement  couvrir  ses  bras  et  sa  pottrine, 
que  le  moindre  mouvement  montrait  &  nu.  II  tenait  de  la  main 
un  bAton  noueux,  un  grand  coutean  ^tait  attach^  k  sa  ceintare. 
n  B^avait  pas  d'autres  armes,  et  en  g^6ral  tout  k  parti  de  fan^ 
gaodes  eatre  les  mains  desquels  F^hx  ^t  tomb^,  et  qui  pouvait 
consister  en  une  quinzaine  d'hommes,  autant  de  femmes^  et  cinq 
ou  six  eiSans  de  dix  k  quinze  ans,  ^tait  enti^rement  d^pourvu 
d*autres  armes  que  de  baches  et  de  couteaux.— Tom.  iii.,  p.  113- 
115. 

L0  pile  Andr6  cependam  semUail  se  nnimer  de  nouveaii:  oa 
iFoyait  ses  l^vres  se  mouvoir,  comme  s'il  balbutiait  quelque  chose. 
Bient6t  ses  paroles  devinrent  un  peu  plus  distinctes^  et  F^lix 
reconnut  qu'il  r^p^tait  les  priferes  des  agonisans :  il  parut  deman- 
der  ensuite  la  communion ;  ses  doigts  errans  semblaient  chercher 
quelque  chose.    On  lui  pr^senta  successivement,  avant  de  pou* 
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mit  sous  sa  main  un  morceau  da  pain ;  Ajxisi  la  rompil  aNAiitAi; 
il  proDOD^a  dessus  les  paroles  de  coDs^cration ;  il  r^ussit,  par  un 
affort  p^oible  et  Iong«  &  le  porter  h,  sa  boucbe,  at  4  an  avaler  una 
petite  partie  :  ses  yeux  ^taient  toujours  demeur^s  farra^s .  Aprte 
ca  dernier  afibrtt  tout  son  corps  davint  da  nouveau  Iminobila;  sa 
mpinition  s'ambarrassa,  le  r&le  de  la  mart  commen^a  k  se  &ira 
aiMmdre,  et  Dioal^s  d^olara  qu'il  ne  reviendrait  plus  k  loi, 

Cependant  F^lix,  dont  les  yeux  6taiant  baign^  da  larmet^  laa 
tanait  to^jours  fix^  sur  la  visage  du  p^re  Andr^.  Apr^  une 
iMIsaf  lo^giia  aUente,  il  lui  sambU  y  ramarquer  un  changement. 
Sas  trpits,  cpntract6s  piur  la  d^HAlaur,  se  d^tendirant^  aa  mAchoira 
an  dassena,  ta^  joueq  rentr^  tepiirent  kiir  rondanr  ordiniure^ 
toute  $a  pbysiononie  semblA  regagaer  le  calma  qu'on  y  avait  vo 
f^goer  aiuparavant.  Enfia  ses  yauj;  ti*onvriren(»  plus  cUirs  at 
at  plus  semn^  qua  la  premiere  ibis,  F^lix»  mon  fib,  as-tu  14  y* 
dh-il  ejk  soulavant  un  peu  la  t^te ;  puis»  Tayant  raconnu :  Mon 
fiU»  ja  ftut  baaucQup  di&  iqaI;  tu  m^as  dit  d^j4  que  tu  m'avaii 
pardonn^;  rdpete-le  cependant  encore;  qua  j'empocte  catte 
affiumoe  diu^s  le  tombeau.^ 

AK  dk^ute,  c'ast  da  taut  mon  ccrar,  de  tout  mon  ftme 
^«M)  ja  yaus  pardonne !  Voua  ^ties  dans  I'arreur  lorsque  vous 
aoe  {i^  du  ndU  tandis  qua  c*^it  avec  la  plenitude  de  votra  sen- 
toanl  et  da  votre  jugement,  que  vou)  Toua  occupies  i  pr^nt  k 
oae  ^la  d^  bian.*' 

'^^^  Tu  ma  pardonnaa !  PiiMijia  la  maUiaureude  qui  fat  a?ac 
toi  Tktune  de  ma  fi>lie,  m  pard^ar  auasil  A  moa  tour,  j*ai 
pardonn^y  je  pardonna  encoia  au  seutemiemi-  qua  j'eus  jamait>4 
celui  qui  m'a  privd  du  repos  d*unc  bonne  conscience.  Je  par« 
donne  4  Tolusianus ;  mon  fils,  pardonne-lui  aussi.*^  F61ix  garda 
la  silence. 

Man  fill,  pwrdonna^lui*   Capt  pesdaal  qua  to.  at  dans,  la 
aqutfraupa  que  ton  pardon  att  plus  accaptabla  i  Diau^  ast 
plus  digne  du  chr^tien.*' 
— "  Je  lui  pardonne." 

— **  Tu  travmlleras  4  rendre  la  Hbert*  k  ton  amfe,  non  4  punfr 
oelul  qui  la  lt&  ayait  ravie :  tu  respeeteras  I'bonneur  <hi  f^^, 
rhoD^ewd  ragVae,  touit  en  aapfehant  h  pramies  de  oontiiMiaf 
i  abuser  da  m  pouvair ;  et  quaad  S^v^ira  saca.  wdofti 
son  p4re  et  4  toi^  w  aUe  la  mAt  <iua  ta  pramiica  pans^  mi  da 
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la  faire  vnument  chrMenne,  de  montrer  qu'eUe  est  chrMenDey  m 
pardonnaiit  pleinement  i  Volosianns.** 

— *<  Je  le  ferai." 

Quant  ^  ces  pauvrcs  gens  que  la  rais^re  a  pouss^  au- 
crime,  ils  n'avaient  point  de  haine  contre  moi,  ce  n*est  pas  k  moi 
qu*ils  ODt  voulu  faire  du  mal ;  ils  ne  m'en  ont  fait  aucun ;  car  ils  ne 
m'ont  pas  fait  sentir  de  remords ;  leur  pardonner  n'est  pas  difficile* 
Approchez  cependant,'*  leur  dit-iU  et  sachez  que  le  pr^tre 
Andre  vous  pardonne  sa  mort.** 

Armentaria  approcha  en  effet,  ainsi  que  quelques  bagaudes 
avec  un  melange  de  curiosity  et  dlnt^r^t.  Mes  enfans,^  leur 
dfc-il  en  ^levant  ia  voix,  je  yous  pardonne,  et  puissiez-vous 
aussi-bien  obtenir  votre  pardon  dans  le  ciel.  Puisse  cet  acte  de 
Tiolence  et  tons  ceux  qui  Tont  pr6c^6,  ^tre  effac^  pour  jamais. 
Si,  pour  combler  la  mesure  de  ses  mis^ricordes,  Dieu  daignait  aussi 
toucher  vos  coeurs,  si  la  voix  d'un  homme  monrant  pouvait  vous 

d^toumer  de  la  route  fatale  o\X  vous  ^tes  entr^,  je  voudrais  je 

vous  promettrais  au  nom  du  s^nateur  F6lix  Florentius,  au  nom  da 
comte  Julius  S6v^rus"  

L'effort  qu'avait  fait  Andr6  6tait  sup^rieur  k  ses  forces  d6fail- 
lantes,  ses  id^s  commen^aient  k  se  confondre,  ses  paroles  k  n'avoir 
plus  de  suite  et  k  ne  plus  se  faire  entendre  distinctement,  sa  t^ 
6tait  retomb^e  sur  le  lit  de  mousse,  ses  yieux  s*etaient  referm^,;- 
il  parlait  cependant,  ou  pkit6t  il  balbutiait  encore.  Longtemps  on 
vit  se  prolonger  le  mouvement  de  ses  l^vres,  qui,  quelquefois  seule- 
ment,  ^tait  accompagn^  d*un  linger  son;  enfin  ce  mouvement 
s'arr^ta,  ses  extr^mit^  6taient  dijk  glac^,  ses  membres  se  roidi* 
Tent,  il  6tait  mort.'*— Tom.  iii.,  p.  124 — 129. 

Felix  despatches  his  trusty  slave  to  negotiate  the 
release  of  the  husband  of  his  conqueror,  who  is  to  meet 
him  on  a  given  day  at  an  old  castle  on  his  own  estate, 
which  from  being  supposed  haunted,  is  a  safe  asylum 
of  the  banditti.  The  view  of  the  interior  of  their  mode 
of  life,  in  his  journey  with  them,  is  excellent.  Indeed 
the  great  merit  of  M.  Sismondi's  work  consists  in  these 
powerful  and  dramatic  representations  of  the  habits  of 
the  different  classes  of  people,  with  whom  we  almost 
fancy  he  must  have  had  persotial  intercourse,  so  strongly 
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are  iTuth  aad  nature  imprinted  on  his  vivid  relations. 
The  account  of  Julia  in  the  convent  we  must  except 
from  this  degree  of  praise.  We  consider  it  laboured ; 
with  much  resemblance  to  the  common  stories  of  young 
ladies  terrified  by  white  nuns,  and  aocounts  of  the 
cruelties  exercised  by  the  abbesses,  it  fails  to  interest. 
She  was  removed  from  the  convent  before  Sylvia  was 
allowed  to  enter  it ;  and  conveyed  to  an  establishment 
which  was  forming  at  Loches  upon  the  Indre,  where  St. 
S6noch  attracted  the  pious,  by  his  novel  and  extraordinary 
species  of  martyrdom.  He  lived  500  years  later  than 
M.  Sismondi  introduces  him,  (as  he  informs  us  in  his 
preface),  but  the  details  are  historical,  and  present  one 
of  the  most  curious  and  remarkable  exhibitions  of  reli- 
gious madness  which  can  any  where  be  met  with. 
The  Indian  penances  sink  before  the  wild  imagination 
of  St.  S6noch  into  comparative  insignificancy.  The 
P^e  Andrk  had  thus  described  him  to  Felix : 

•*  Saint  S^noch,"  ditle  p^re  Andr^,  est  Tayphale  de  nation:  il' 
appartient  k  ce  peuple  barbare,  qui,  parti  des.extr^mit^  de  l*A8ie, 
et  des  fronti^res  d'un  Empire  qu'on  dit  civilis6  k  VigsA  d^  celui.de 
Rome,  a  suivi  les  Huns  tout  au  travers  de  la  Scythie,  a  parcouru 
avec  eux  la  Germanie  qu*il  a  ravag^e,  et  a  fini  par  s'^blir  dans 
notre  Aquitaine,  entre  Poitiers  et  la  mer.   On  reconnait  de  loin  la* 
racedifforme  des  Scythes  orientaux,  qui  ne  saurait  se  confondre^ 
avec  aucune  de  celles  qui  habitent  les  Gaules :  leur  t^e  est  d'une 
grysseur  d^mesur^e,  leurs  yeux,  petits  et  enfonc^,  leur  nes  iiplati, 
et  au  lieu  de  barbe,  leur  menton  ne  se  couvre  que  de  quelques  poila. 
rares  et  fauves.    Leur  esp^ce  semble  plus  rapproch^e  de  la  brute, 
que  de  Thomme.   Vous  savez  qu'ils  ne  demeurent  jamais  dans  lea 
maisons  ;  qu'ils  ont  horreur  de  toute  esp^ce  de  contrainte ;  que, 
partageant  leur  vie  entre  la  garde  des  troupeaux  et  la  chasse,  ils 
n'estiment  Texistence  qu'en  raison  d'une  continuelle  activity.  .  Du 
reste,  Strangers  4  la  piti^,  comme  s'ils  n'appartanaient  point  k  notie. 
nature,  et  ne  connaissant  aucune  des  affections  tendres,  ils  pot 
8ouill6  leur  passage  par  les  plus  effroyables  cruaut^s.  Leurs, 
moeurs  ne  sent  pas  moins  rebutantes  que  leurs  sentimens  sbnt 
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f6rocet.   C'eit  cependant  de  cette  race,  en  kame  an  mta  4ea 

hommes,  <|ue  saint  S^noch  a  appe)^.  II  n'a  pas  seolement 
reoonc6  aux  plaisirs  sangainaires,  et  aux  crimes  de  sea  com* 
patriotes,  il  s'est  priv^  de  cette  libert6  qui  leur  est  si  ch^re  ;  il  a 
voula  sacrifier  jusqu'^  cell©  dont  jouissent  les  plos  mis^bles 
parmi  les  habitnu  €le  la  terre ;  cdle  que  la  r^le  k  plus  skv^t^ 
n'a  jaaais  refus^  aux  mouiea  let  phts  rigouienx ;  celle  qte  hi 
tyrannie  n'a  jamais  enlev^  aux  viciimes  qu'elle  enferme  dans  ics 
cachots :  il  a  fait  choix,  dans  les  mines  de  la  tour  de  Loches, 
d'un  espace  k  peine  suffisant  pour  y  placer  son  propre  corps.  lAf 
il  s'est  fait  marer  dans  une  position  telle  qu*il  hri  est  impossible 
de  s'aaseoir  on  de  se  covdieryde  se  covrber,  oa  de  toacher  de  sea 
mains  aucune  partie  de  son  corps :  k  jamais  etdtrwak  dans  m  6tiu 
de  pierre  de  taille,  dont  il  ne  pent  plus  sortir,  il  y  reste  sana 
mouvementy  sans  defense,  dans  une  d^pendance  absolue,  non- 
seulement  des  toes  humains  qui^  par  cbarit6  lui  portent  sa  nour- 
ritaFe,  et  qw  dotvent  la  raettre  eux-m^mes  dnm  sa  boacfie,  mats 
de  h  moacfae  qui  se  pose  sur  son  visaga  et  qu'il  m  pent  6caiter, 
du  reptile  qui  se  gUsse  autre  son  corps  et  la  pierre,  4a  rat  qm^ 
quelquefois,  veut  attaquer  ses  pieds." — ^Tom.  iii.,  p.  93-9^. 

Julia'i  intervie^r  with  him  gires  more  eurfoM  par ^ 
ticulara,  and  is  highly  inlereating : 

Les  yeux  dfe  Julia  s^taient  fix^  sur  Pobjet  qu'on  lui  avait 
montr€ ;  mais  die  avait  eu  quelque  peine  k  bien  distingoer  ce 
que  cc  pouvait  6tre.  Une  tr^-haute  tour  carr^  s'^levait  en  face 
dfelle,  audessus  ^uae  petite  ville  et  du  cours  d^me  riviere.  Lea 
tmia  premiers  Stages  de  la  tour  paraissaient  conserve  dans  leur 
entier,  et  le  second  semMait  m^me  babitS ;  mais  au-dessus,  un 
scul'  pan  de  muraifles^vait  encore  4  prSs  de  deux  Ctages,  tandis 
q«e  les  trms  autres  c6t6s  Staient  t6rab6s  en  ruine.  Ce  pan  de 
rattndlteaarait  cNi  fisire  le  fond  de  la  tour  en  face  d'elle.  Cutout 
ters  son  seramet  qii*6tait  mur^,  entre  les  pierres,  le  saint  qu'on 
prfisentaft  it  son  ad'minidon*  Sa  t^e  sortait  seule  entre  deux 
pmres  de  taiile ;  au-dessous  d*une  espace  de  cbapiteau :  elle  y 
tedt  engag^e  si  6troiteinent,  quH  ne  pouvait  ni  I'avancer,  ni  fa 
leculer.  A  quelque  distance  au-dessous»  une  ouverture  ^tiut 
pratiqu6e  an  mur,  par  laquelle  on  yoyait  sortir  ses  deux  mains, 
dbm  I'lUR  desquelles  il  tenatt  une  clocbette.  Tout  le  reste  de  son 
corpa  6taiC  nnii4  dans  b  piene,  et  I'espace  rest£  libre  autour  de 
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hu  6uut  ti  tepoit,  qo^il  ne  pouvatt  porter  let  mains  4  ton  visage,  tii 
changer  d«  poaitiuo. 

.  Uu  petit  escalier  en  pierre,  adossi  an  pan  de  la  mnraille,  con- 
duisait  jusqu'aupMs  du  saint  qu'pn  reg^dait  comme  un  martyr 
▼olomaire.  Des  femmes,  portant  un  petit  panier,  6taicnt  mont^es 
par  cet  escalier,  et  elies  6taient  occupies  k  nourrir  le  saint,  en  Ini 
mettant  les  morceaux  dans  la  boache.  Le  prttre,  qui  avait  eS- 
corti  SQBur  Constance  et  Julia,  leur  proposa,  au  moment  oh,  elles 
desccndaient  de  leur  liti^re,  de  se  rendre  imm6diatement  aupris 
de  luiy  pour  recevoir  sa  b^n^iction.  Sceur  Constance  d^clara, 
avec  nne  pieuse  ferveur,  qu'elle  n'avait  point  de  plus  vif  d^sir,  et 
que,  dk^kj  elle  avait  onbli^  toute  la  fatigue  dn  voyage,  depub 
qu'elle  a?ait  vu  la  face  de  rhorame  de  Dieu.  Julia  se  dit  pr^te 
a  la  suivre :  les  muletiers  eux-m^mes  voulurent  les  accompagner. 
Approcher  d'un  saints  lui  rendre  un  culte  sur  cette  terre,  c'^talt 
dkjk  commencer  k  s'assurer  les  benedictions  qu'il  r^pandrait  un 
jour  en  retour  sur  ceux  qui  Tauraient  bonor6  avant  qu'il  {(it  au 
Cie). 

voyagenses  monttont  done  d'abord  I'escaHer  int6neur  de 
la  tour,  puis  le  petit  escalier  d^couvert,  qui  les  conduisit  jusqu'4 
nne  petite  plat-fonne  aupr^s  du  saint*  Le  pr&tre  V6nance  lui 
adressa.le  premier  la  parole. 

"  fiienhenreux  Sinoch,*'  lui  dit-il,  je  viens,  avec  I'autorite 
de  Farchev^ue  de  Tours,  pour  communiquer  les  satntes  r€gles 
du  convent  de  Saints-Marie  de  FEcrin,  aux  pieuses  fiUes  qui  se 
aont  rassemblSs  dans  cette  tour,  et  qui,  animSes  par  votre  exempW, 
(Invent  d^jk  leur  cceur  au  Seigneur." 

— "  Je  ripandrai  de  mon  etprit  sur  toute  chair^**  iSpondi^  S^- 
noch,  VOM  Jil$  et  vos  JiUei  proph^tUeront,  vos  jeunes  gens  auront 
des  visions f  et  vos  vieillards  auront  des  songes," 

— "  GloireiDieu!  gloire  k  Dieu!"  s'Scri^rent  lea  feramts. 
^  Comme  il  a  bien  rSpondu !  Julia  touma  ses  yeux  autoor 
d*elle,  avec  quelque  konnement:  la  rSpunse  ne  lui  paraissait 
point  si  pieuse  qu'elle  di^t  exciter  tant  d'adrairation.  Le  pr^tre 
VSnance  pamt  comprendre  son  doute.  Ce  saint  homme,"  dit- 
il,  s'est  £Eut  la  rSgle,  de  ne  prononcer  jamais  d'autres  mofs  de^  " 
puis  deux  hcures  avant  le  lever  du  soleil,  jusqu*4  deux.beures 
apr^  son  couchery  que  ceux  qui  se  trouvent  dans  l'6vangile  dn 
jour."— Tom.  iii.  p.  215—219. 

Bot  we  must  hurry  to  a  conclusion.  Julia  is  carried 
Vol.  I.  PaaT  IL  2  n 
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to  the  same  castle  where  Felbc  had  been  traiAparted  by 
the  banditti  they  met,  and  the  next  niorning  Sylvia  and 
SeveruB  arrive  with  the  liberated  batidit  chief.  All 
is  now  happiness :  Felix  is  united  to  Julia*  and  gives 
the  revolted  peasants  establishments  oi^  his  vast  estates. 
He  passes  his  days  at  NoriUaoum  in  peaoe  and  mtim^ 
faction  with  his  wife  and 'mother,  and  Severus  Ktttnts 
to  court,  where  Clovis  treats  him  with  distinctic^n  as 
the  head  of  the  Pagans,  who  are  still  a  party  of  sufficient 
ocmsequenoe  to  be  courted. 

We  have  thus  g!^ne  through  this  very  interesting 
work,  and  the  detailed  accouttt  We  have  given  of  ft 
shews  the  estimation  in  which  we  are  Inclined  to  hold 
it.  We  have  already  said  how  desirable  we  consider 
works  of  this  nature,  and  we  are  most  thankful  to  M. 
Sismondi  for  hairing  s^  the^exai^le  of  their  composi- 
tion. He  is  the  dSrtft  hfstoricm  who  ism  condesceiided  to 
give  an  appendix  of  this  kind  to  his  graver  works^1>u[t 
we  trust  that  the  example  of  his  hi^h  name,  will  cause 
these  writers  thus  agreeably  to  make  known  to  us 
these  particulars  of  minor  history,  which  possess  such 
great  interest,  and  with  which  none  are  so  thoroughly 
acquainted  as  themselves.  As  to  the  individuM  wortt 
before  i^p,  we  are  disposed  to  rate  it  very  highly — even 
considered  only  as  a  romance.  It  shews  the  great 
versatility  of  M.  Sismondi^s  genias, ' and ip^oves  that  he 
IttB^ttal  {Miwer  in  (Actiires^iue  and  {maginatFre  writing 
as  in  the  higher  department  ctf  litei^attite,  inWliich  Ite 
has  already  earned  so  great  a  naihe. 
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Belshazzar  ;  a  Dramatic  Poem.    By  the  Rer.  H.  H. 
MiLMAN.   8vo.  London.  Murraj.  1922. 

Ws  imderBtand,  that  that  Enumerable  ela^a  of  feacj^m, 
to  wbofe  charge  the  pqputation  of  every  \WU^  author  ifi 
intnialed;  who  dkniiia  a  poem  in  n  qyaiier  pf  an  how» 
and  despatoh  three  volumes  of  a  oovel  during  bfeakftifti  «s 
A  supplement  to  the  newspaper  i-i^we  upderftaad,  tl^ 
that  large  proportkm  of  the  reading  public,  if  ho  address 
themselves  to  literature,  as  to  another  variety  of  di«sip^ 
tion»  aud  who,  at  a  single  glanee,  deeide  upcRi  the  me^itp 
of  a  wofkj  which  far  many  hettn  of  the  wa)(^Hl  i)ig|it» 
and  of  the  studious  day  has  occupied  the  severest  re* 
flection3  of  a  mind,  whose  aspirations  they  are  inca- 
pable of  reaching: — we  upd^rstand^that  that  enlightened 
class,  who,  like  the  erudite  Mrs.  Kitty,  read  all  Shak* 
speare  of  an  aft^rnoonJ  judge  a9  they  turn  over  the  pages, 
and  pass  sentence  in  ftn  ftbi^rtlv^  wittif^i^m9 — l\ave  come 
to  an  unanimous  decieion,  thai  Bels^zav  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  a  successful  effort  of  Mr.  Milman's  genius. 
The  tone  of  Belshazzar  was  not  in  unison  with  the  state 
of  the  public  mipd  at  the  moment  when  it  appeared. 
The  chaste,  solemn,  and  awfiil  moral  of  the  rel  jgipus  poem 
was  dreaded  as  an  impertinent  intrusion  on  the  follies  and 
the  vices  of  a  London  season.  A  month,  in  which  all  the 
world  of  the  metropolis  was  either  ex]iausted  by  dissi« 
pation,  or  wearic4  witft  political  djseussiop,  could  cer- 
tainly not  be  regarded  as  a  propitious  crisis  for  th^  pub- 
lication of  a  work,  that  does  not  address  itself,  to  the 
light  and  indolent  sensations  of  the  mind,  but  to  the 
deepest  an4  the  hpli^tei^otipn^  of  the  heful ;  and  which 
could  have  no  a^tn^i;)^Qp.^  i^ie  ajrdinnaj  mass  of  read- 
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'  ert>  at  a  time  when  their  attention  was  so  dillbrently 
occupied,— when  thej  were  too  engaged  to  think,  and 
fitigaed  to  qrmpathize. 

Belshazzar  is  not  successful ;  we  believe,  oor  extracts 
will  evince  that  the  fault  is  in  the  public  disposition^ 
and  not  in  the  demerits  of  the  author.  II  commences 
with  the  following  magnificent  speech  of  the  Destroying 
Angel,  who,  after  the  model  of  the  ancirat  tragedy.  Is 
introduced  as  prologue  to  the  poem.  We  do  ao(t 
.  think  there  can  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  modem 
poetry — and  poetry  is,  the  damning  sin  and  the  redeeming 
virtue  of  our  existing  Uterature— a  passage  of  equal 
beauty,  and  of  so  sustained  and  sublime  a  miyesty,  m 
the  jfidlowing  opening  verses  of  Beishaasar : 

JTu  City  of  Babyism— Morm^. 

TRB  DE8TS0TISO  ANOEIr. 

Within  the  cload-pavilion  of  my  rest, 
Amid  the  Thrones  and  Princedoms,  that  await 
Their  hour  of  ministration  to  the'Lord, 
I  heard  the  ssmnions,  sod  I  stood  with  wints 
Outspread  for  flight,  before  the  Eternal  Throne; 
And,  from  the  unapproached  depth  of  light 
Wherein  the  Almighty  Father  of  the  worlds 
I>wells,  from  seraphic  sight  by  glory  veil'd, 
Came  forth  the  soundless  mandate,  which  I  fek 
Wkhtn,  (snd  sprang  upon  my  obedient  plumes. 
But  as  I  sail'd  my  long  and  trackless  voyage 
Down  the  deep  bosom  of  unbounded  space, 
The  manifest  bearer  of  Almighty  wrath, 
I  saw  the  Angel  of  each  separate  star 
Folding  hM  wing^  in  terror,  o'er  his  orb 
Of  golden  Ire ;  and  shuddering  till  I  psssM 
To  poor  elsewhere  Jehovah's  cup  of  vengeance. 
And  now  I  stand  upon  this  world  of  man^ 
My  wonted  resting-place.— Bat  tboa»  oh  Etrth ! 
Thou  otily  dost  endure  my  fatal  pieieBce 
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Up^anHd.   At  of  old,  I  ho?er  a*cr 

Thb  ha^ty  dty  of  Chddam  Bel, 

That  not  the  less  pours  forth  lier  festal  fomf 

To  do  unholj  worship  to  her  gods. 

That  are  not  gods,  but  works  of  mortal  hands. 

Behold  !  the  sun  hath  burnt  the  Eastern  gates» 

And  all  hb  splendour  floods  the  tower*d  walk. 

Upon  whose  wide  inuneasaraUe  circuit 

The  harnessed  chariots  crowd  in  long  array. 

Down  every  stately  line  of  pillar'd  stree^ 

To  each  of  the  hundred  brazen  gates,  young  men 

And  flower-crownM  maidens,  lead  the  masy  dance. 

Here  the  vast  palace,  whence  yon  airy  gardens 

Spitad  round,  and  to  the  morning  airs  hang  forth 

Their  golden  fruits  and  dewy  opening  flowers ; 

While  still  the  low  mists  creep,  in  lazy  folds, 

O'er  the  house-tops  beneath.   In  every  court. 

Through  every  portal,  throng,  in  servile  haste. 

Captains  and  Nobles.   There  before  the  Temple, 

On  the  far  side  of  wide  Euphrates'  stream. 

The  priests  of  Bel  their  impious  rites  prepare : 

And  cymbal  clang,  and  glittering  dulcimer* 

With  shrill  melodious  salutation,  bail 

The  welcome  mom,  awakening  all  the  city 

To  the  last  dawn  that  e'er  shall  gladden  her. 

Babylon  !  Babylon !  that  wak'st  in  pride 

And  glory,  but  shalt  sleep  in  shapeless  ruin, 

Thus,  with  my  broad  and  overshadowing  wings, 

I  do  embrace  thee  for  mine  own ;  forbidding 

Even  at  this  instant,  yon  bright  orient  son. 

To  shed  his  splendours  on  thy  loky  streets. 

Oh,  Desolation's  sacred  place,  as  now 

Thou'rt  darken'd,  shall  the  darkness  of  the  dead 

ELnwrap  thee  in  its  everlasting  shade  I 

Babylon  I  Babylon  I  upon  the  wreck 
Of  that  most  impious  tower  your  Fathers  rear'd 
To  scale  the  crystal  battlements  of  Heaven, 
1  set  my  foot,  here  take  my  gloomy  rest 
Even  till  that  hour  be  come,  that  comes  full  spon.  . 

P. 


It  is  not  our  design  tx»  gire  fet  rejgularabd  syfitemaiic  ac* 
count  of  the  plot,  and  thb  ^velopttMnt  ot  the  poem. 
We  are  not  desirous  of  atitlclpatttig  the  Interest  of  the 
reader,  without  communicating  any  of  the  pleasure 
which  awaitfif  him  from  the  perusal  of  the  Tolume.  We 
shall  content  oursdres  with  piading  before  him  a  few  ex- 
tracts to  demonstt«ate,  tlvat  there  is  no  fsilnre  in  the 
powers  of  the  p06t,  and  that  the  author  of  the  PtJl  tf  Je- 
rusalem is  not  at  all  superior  to  the  author  of  Belshaz- 
zar.  Can  any  thing  be  more  alive  and  glowing  than  the 
following  pietu^e  ?  Some  priests  assembled  before  the 
temple  are  mai%itig  the  progress  of  a  oempany  of  isup- 
pliants,  which  is  advancing  th  ^procession  towards  the 
palace,  and  h^is  just  appeared  on  one  of  the  many  bridges 
that  span  the  watm  of  the  Euphrates  : 

TlEII1t1>  "DRIEST. 

Lo  !  how  the  bridge  is  groaning  with  the  gifb 
Of  the  great  King.    The  camels  bow  their  heads 
Beneath  the  bright  and  odorous  load  they  bear ; 
The  proud  steeds  toss  their  flower-enwoven  manes. 
And  the  cars  rattle  with  their  ponderous  sound ; 
While,  silent,  the  slow  elephants  pursue 
Their  wondering  way,  and  bealr  their  crowded  towers. 
Widely  reOetted  on  the  argent  Mream. 

FOURTH  PRISST. 

How  proudly  do  the  waters  toss  and  loam 
Before  the  baf^,  that  Muth  gilded  piows 
Set  the  pale  spray  on  f  re4   The  rowers,  dad 
In  Egypt's  finest  tunks,  as  tbey  strike 
The  waters  with  tbieir  palmy  oars,  awaiko 
Sweet  music,  as  it  seems,  from  all  <he  lide ; 
So  exquisitely  to  the  dashing  strokes 
Are  the  sweet  lutes  and  floating  hautboys  timed. 

riRST  PRIEST. 

Yon  bark,  in  which  at  times,  the  silken  curtains 
Are  by  the  courteous  breezes  fann'd  aside. 
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Is  that  in  which  the  mother  of  the  mightiebt 
NitocrtSy  sits.    Her  presence  ^ms  to  awe 
At  once,  and  give  a  pride  to  those  who  row 
Her  queenly  states— 

KALAS8AN. 

Behind— 'lis  !— 'tis  he  !— 
Belthaszar's  scir— the  waters  crowd  around,  ^ 
As  though  ambitious  to  reflect  their  Sovereign ; 
And  all  the  throng'd  and  living  shores,  that  now 
To  the  far  limits  of  the  city,  pass'4 
Hik  name  in  one  long  shout,  have  paused  to  hear 
Our  loftier  homage.— Are  the  Seventy  here? 

P.  10,  II. 

Who  does  not  seem  to  be  present  at  the  scene  9  The 
picture  lives  and  moves.  We  see  the  rippling  of  the 
waters,  and  hear  the  dashing  of  the  oars.  The  descrip* 
tion  was  impressed  with  the  distinctness  of  reality  on 
the  imagination  of  the  poet,  and  with  Mr.  Milipan's  ex- 
traordinary precision  and  felicity  of  expression,  he  has 
reflected  the  visions  of  his  own  mind  with  an  equal  vi- 
vidness, on  the  mind  of  his  reader. 

We  are  solicitous  of  choosing  our  quotations  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  afford  a  fair  specimen  of  the  work,  with- 
out impairing  the  interest  of  the  story  to  those  whom 
our  recommendation  may  introduce  to  a  more  perfect 
acquaintance  with  the  volume.  The  last  extract  we 
shall  offer  is  the  description  of  the  prophet  Daqiel ;  his 
inspired  soul  already  anticipates  the  deliverance  of  Israel* 
Imlah,  a  Jewish  captive,  is  speaking. 

The  taods  of  the  appointed  years  are  run; 
The  signs  break  out,  as  in  the  cloudy  night 
The  stars ;  and  buried  Prophets'  voices  seem 
As  from  their  graves  to  cry  aloud,  and  mark 
The  hour  that  labours  with  our  Israel's  glory ; 
And,  more  than  all,  but  yesterday  I  saw 
The  holy  Daniel  
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MAOMI. 

Daniel !  what  of  bim. 

Dear  Imlah  ? 

IMLAn. 

Till  but  lately  he  was  girt 
With  sackcloth,  with  the  meagre  hue  of  fasting 
On  his  sunk  cheek,  and  ashes  on  his  head ; 
When,  lo !  at  once  he  shook  from  his  gray  locks 
The  attire  of  woe,  and  call'd  for  wine ;  and  since 
He  hath  gone  stately  through  the  wondering  streets 
With  a  sad  scorn.    Amid  the  heaven-piercing  towers, 
Through  cool  luxurious  courts,  and  in  the  shade 
Of  summer  trees  that  play  o'er  crystal  fountains. 
He  walks,  as  though  he  trod  o*cr  moss-grown  ruins, 
'Mid  the  deep  desolation  of  a  city 
Already  by  the  almighty  wrath  laid  waste. 
And  sometimes  doth  he  gaze  upon  the  clouds, 
As  though  he  recognised  the  viewless  forms 
Of  arm'd  destroyers  in  the  silent  skies. 
And  it  is  said,  that  at  the  dead  of  night 
He  hath  pour'd  forth  thy  burden,  Babylon, 
And  loud  proclaimed  the  bowing  down  of  Bel, 
The  spoiling  of  the  spoiler.    Even  our.  lords, 
As  conscious  of  God's  glory  gathering  round  him, 
Look  on  him  with  a  silent  awe,  nor  dare 
To  check  his  motion,  or  reprove  his  speech. 

P.  29—31. 

It  has  been  said  that  Belshazzar  is  a  repetition  of  Lord 
Byron's  Sardanapalus.  In  the  same  way  Macedon  was 
once  proved  to  be  like  Monmouth,  We  always  find  that 
those  persons  are  most  skilful  in  the  imagination  of  re- 
semblances, whose  g^ft  of  vision  is  not  sufficiently  acute 
for  the  discovery  of  minute  distinctions.  All  things  are 
alike  to  the  purblind,  and  all  music  is  similar  to  the 
deaf.  Belshazzar  and  Sardanapalus  are  alike — very 
alike : — ^for  each  are  monarchs  of  mighty  empires ;  each 
are  voluptuaries ;  each  wore  tiaras,  and  each  rode  in 
chariots  and  talked  of  scimitars.    These  are  strong 


characters  of  resemblance.  But  the  differences  are  in- 
ftnitely  more  striking  than  the  sympathies.  Belshazzar 
is  a  joath  elated  with  his  exajQ^erated  power,  intoxi- 
cated with  the  flatteries^  the  pomp,  and  the  decorations 
of  his  pre-eminence,  and  abandoning  himself  with  the 
eager  confidence  of  youth  to  the  untried  seductions  of 
voluptuousness.  Sardanapalus  has  attained  the  fiilness^of 
his  manhood  ;  he  has  experienced,  and  &e  is  sated  with 
those  enjoyments  in  which  his  rank  afforded  him  the 
facility  of  indulging.  He  has  become  more  than  half 
disgusted  with  the  life  of  which  he  fully  apprehends  the 
vanity.  He  is  the  Corsair  and  Childe  Harold  at  the 
conclusion  of  that  probationary  state  of  dissipation,  in 
which  they  learnt  their  weariness  of  life,  and  their  ab- 
horrence of  their  species.  Belshazzar  is  a  real,  living, 
royal,  noble,  but  misguided  boy,  of  whose  existence 
the  reader  feels  an  entire  conviction,  and  whose 
memory  will  never  fade  from  the  recollection ;  Sardana- 
palus is  like  a  phantasmagoric  exhibition  of  King  Solo- 
mon in  all  his  glory,  and  passes  indistinctly  before  the 
view,  like  the  visionary  descendants  of  Banquo  in  the 
cavern  of  the  witches. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  poem  the  reader  lives 
as  within  the  walls  of  Babylon.  Every  thing  is  gigantic.  \ 
The  streets  appear  to  him  of  an  imperial  width ;  and  the 
buildings  soar  before  his  view  into  the  clear  and  sultry 
skies  with  the  pomp  of  temples  and  of  palaces.  He 
wanders  through  the  queen  of  cities ;  and  he  shudders  as 
he  passes  beneath  the  massive  fabrics  and  the  gorgeous 
monuments  that  surround  him.  He  has  heard  the  divine 
denunciation  uttered  against  them  in  the  heavens,  and 
trembles  at  the  impending  ruin  of  those  mighty  battle- 
ments, which  seem  to  stand  in  ignorant  confidence  of 
strength  upon  foundations  that  are  already  undermined. 
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The  ^toriK  mik  4oe§  OPt  attnevpoo  tbe  s^daod  imrU» 
of  tbfi  gorgeou*  B»^lo9»  or  q[Murkk  oa  tbe  upAhootiog 
wotera  of  b»r  fonptaxm.  or  btam  oa  the  €0k>QMdc8^or 
reimeoatbeflowentfuwjlTer^wof  her  haogbig  g»f dem 
with  tbe  dim  and  fainl  tnodiatioB  thut  it  imuufesAa  in 
our  coldcar  bemicphere}  but  he  flood9  the  towered 
iv;aU»''  in  ajl  that  affluence  and  prodigality  of  light 
wbieb  ar^  displayed  in  the  immediate  preseooe  of  his 
throQ^^'  There  is  no  force  or  labour  of  descriptipn.. 
but  the  mind  of  the  auihor  is  pregMSt  of  vaat  images 
and  grand  conceptions ;  and  they  invest  themsetres  in 
appropriate  expressions*  and  give  sa  air  of  colossal 
majesty  to  the  work  that  fills  the  mind  and  elevates  the 
heart  Uke  the  loudest  pealings  of  an  organ^  or  the  pre- 
s^ioe  of  mountains^  mt  the  tenors  of  the  interminable 
sea. 


Bracebridge  Hall,  or  The  Humourists.   By  Geoffsey 
ChayoHj  Gent.  2  vols.  8vo.  London^  Murray, 

The  wsJit  of  a  national  literature  ha^  loi^  been  made 
matter  of  reproach  to  America.  There  has  been^  on  the 
part  of  a  certain  class  of  persons  iji  this  country,  a  strong 
inclination  to  carp  and  cavil  at  every  thii^  connected 
with  the  United  States,  flgp4  their  deficiency  ip  this  re- 
spect has  caused  many  a  ^be  and  sneer  at  their  expense. 
Their  eminent  in  war,-r-inconweree  and  navigation, — 
in  all  tbe  civil  concernmentsQflife^— has  r^naine4  over- 
looked»  or,  at  least,  unmentioned  ;  while  it  has  been 
continually  rung  ii^  their  ears,  that  in  all  matters  con- 
nected with  literature  they  w^re  wholly  dependant  upon 
c^s.  The  answer  to  this  is  sujfficiently  obvious  and  simple 
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-^4tideed»  it  has  been  repeatedly  made ;  but  it  is  one  of 
the  chief  weapons  of  malice  and  mrarepresentation  to 
speak  only  ^  the  adverae  fact,  without  looking  to,  or  no- 
tidpgi  the  cauaes  which  account  for  and  soften  iL  The 
Americans  and  their  advocates  have  naturally  said,  that 
no  state  an  its  infimcy  has  ever  possessed—- or  can  pos- 
sess^a  literature: — that  the  talent  of  the  country  is 
eqgrossed  by  its  serious  wants,  and  occupations  of  direct 
usefulness, — that,  in  a  word,  men  must  have  all  the  ne- 
cessaries, and  even  superfluities^  of  animal  life,  before 
they  set  about  making  that  life  intellectually  agreeable. 
It  might  have  been  added,  that  no  nation  ever  progressed 
so  rapMBy  towards  maturity  as  America  is  doing.  If  it  be 
fai  its  inftocy,  it  is  the  infancy  of  Hercules, — it  has 
strangled  mi  amis  the  serpents  of  scanty  population  and 
contra<5ted  resources,— and  is  now  advancing  with  giant 
stricter  towards  flourishing  lustihood,  in  despite  of  Juno- 
Hke  maHgnity  and  ill-will. 

America  is,  accordingly,  beginning  to  shew  pro- 
mise ef  being  as  distinguished  in  arts  and  literature, 
as  she  Is  already  in  arms  and  commerce.  The  names  of 
Leslie  and  Newton  stand  high  even  among  those  of  our 
own  painters, — and  their  works  claim  distinction  by  the 
side  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  productions  x)f  British 
art.  And,  lastly,  the  author  of  the  volumes  before  us 
has  won  a  literary  laurel,  of  which  some  of  the  highest 
'  names  among  us  might  be  proud.  The  Sketch  Book 
when  it  flrst  appeared  in  this  country,  obtained  very 
high  praise;  but  we  think  not  a  jot  more  than  it 
deserved.  '  It  united  excellencies  very  different  in  kind, — 
but  equally  great  in  degree.  It  possessed  pathos,  the 
most  touching  and  most  true, — humour,  **  gentle  and 
bright,"  brimmed  up  and  running  over  with  joyousness 
and  good  natoi^, — and,-^-on  occasion,  though  more 
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rarely, — a  passionate  and  ra)[>id  style  of  writings,  which, 
perhaps,  had  the  more  eflbct  from  its  infrequency.  But 
the  pervading  character  of  the  book  was  a  tone  of  de!l- 
cate  and  pensive  feeling, — a  sort  of  regretful  looking- 
back  to  the  past,  and  subdued  enjoyment  of  the  present, 
which  gives  an  air  of  peculiar  and  very  engaging  me- 
lancholy to  even  the  descriptions  of  mirthful, pastimes, 
lind  joyous  usages.  And  yet  all  this  is  not  the  least  like 
the  being  ' 

■  a<  sad  as  night. 
Only  from  wantonnest, 

which  is  one  of  the  fopperies  of  the  present  time.  In  a 
word,  the  author  appears  to  have  the  rare  endowment  of 
being  peculiarly  what  the  French  term  sensible,  without 
the  least  tinge  of  the  insipidity  or  the  affectation,  by  whidi 
it  is  so  frequently  accompanied.  The  History  of  New  York 
was  npt  so  popular  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  from  the  hu- 
mour being  chiefly  local, — ^but  the  pleamntry,  on  more 
general  subjects,  we  must  say,  we  think  of  the  very  first 
order.  Some  of  the  introductory  chapters, — especially 
those  on  the  different  theories  of  the  formation  of  the  earth, 
and  of  the  right  of  the  settlers  to  cut  the  Indians'  throats — 
are,  we  do  think,  nearly  equal  to  the  same  style  of  writing 
in  Voltaire.  We  scarcely  remember  in  all  his  works  a 
piece  of  more  successful  persiflage  and  irony,  than  the 
latter  of  the  two  chapters  we  have  instanced  above. 

Since  the  appearance  of  these  works,  the  public  atten- 
tion has  been  considerably  turned  to  the  budding  litera- 
ture of  America.  All  have  begun  to  perceive,  and  some 
to  acknowledge,  her  advance  in  this  path  also.  The 
journals  of  the  United  States  are  beginning  to  have  ele« 
gance  of  expression,  equal  to  the  vigour  and  energy  of 
thought  which  have  long  marked  them -^-and  a  few  works 
of  fancy  have  appeared,  which  have  acquired  fame  in 
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Bngland.  Among  these,  we  must  notice  a  tsle  entitted 
«•  The  Spy."  The  scene— the  persons— the  inddents--4be 
manners— are  all  exdnsiyely  American— and  are  sk^hed 
with  a  hand  so  rapid  and  masterly,  as  to  excite  the 
strongest  interest  even  in  Aose  most  indifferent  to  that 
conntry.  Tlie  great  Washington  is  introdaced  with  much 
delieacy  and  skill — ^and  though  the  story  relates  entirely 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  American  war« — and  is  told»  of 
course,  with  some  manifestations  of  national  pride,^yet 
there  is  nothing  in  it  which  can  give  ofibnce  even  to 
those  most  sensitively  British. 

But  it  was  the  author  of  the  volumes  before  us  who 
first*  drew  English  attention  to  American  literary  talanl, 
^  and  who  won  from  the  most  unwillingthe  palm  of  its  (ear- 
liest success,  it  must  be  aproud  feeling  to  be,  as  it  were, 
the  founder  of  the  literature  of  one's  country — to  stand 
in  a  nation  like  America  in  the  place  which  Chaucer  bolda 
among  the  English,  and  Bocccacio  among  the  Italians. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  we  are  laying  too  mueh 
stress  on  works  which,  after  all,  belong  only  to  the 
lighter  walks.of  literature,  and  which  it  is  usual  to  hold 
in  but  slender  estimation.  But  we  confess  we  are  among 
those  who  attach  high  importance  to  the  belles*lettrea, 
and  who  regard  works  of  that  description  as  possessing 
real  and  great  value.  Even  judging  them  strictly  on  the 
€ui  bono  principle,  we  think  them  of  eminent  worth. 
Surely,  that  which  administers  such  direct  and  positive 
enjoyment,  must  be  of  great  direct  and  positive  value. 
We  will  appeal  to  all,  or  any,  of  our  readers,  whether 
to  debar  them  from  works  of  imi^nation,  would  not  be 
to^  deprive  them  of  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  they 
enjoy.  Ood  knows,  there  are  sufficient  vexations  and 
bitternesses  in  this  world,  and  we  ^ought  to  be— and 
w  individoaUy  are— thankful  for  ^ny  thing  which 
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can  win  ti&for  a  while  from  the  haraih  realities  of  life, 
and  the  selfish  mea^re-heartedness  of  general  society. 
In  another  point  of  Tiew,  also,  works  of  fancy  and  of 
feeling  are  iff  me. '  It  ia  beyond  dispute  that  in  those 
countries,  and  in  those  persons,  in  which  a  literary  taste 
most  prevails,  there  is  the  gtealiest  dviiiiation^the  most 
deTd<q[>ment  and  energy  of  mind.  If  we  might  be  al- 
lowed to  quote  the  Latin  grammar,  we  would  say^ 

EmoUit  noret,  nee  tiait  esse  Isrof • 

Fondness  for  literature  is,  indeed,  themain^prii^  which 
puts  in  motion  the  powers  of  the  ndnd.  Effen  the  great 
obgeets  of  ambition  and  interest,  do  less  towards  its  ex- 
pansion than  a  literary  taste.  We  are,  for  eumple,  w 
«arinenl-*more  eminent — in  oommeree  than  the  Duteh^ 
bat  our  thoughts  are  not  confined  to  broadelothB  and 
hardware,  as  theirs  are  to  cheeses  and  kegs  of  gin.  Our 
nrilitary  §^ory  may  be  confidently  said  to  equal,  if  not 
Mtshine,  that  of  Russia^  and  yet  wn  are  not  a  mere 
mtton  of  adjutants  and  martinets.  And  whence  an'ads 
this  diflference  ?  We  do  not  scruple  to  say,  from  our  euUj- 
Mdon  of  literature-4W>m  that  fondness  for  krteUoetuftl 
pursuits  which  is  daily  gaining  grmindr-^ond  shooting 
'forth  its  branches,  laden  with  delictons  frnit,  into  there- 
fnotsst  comers  of  the  land.  It  may  be,  indeed,  celled  ike 

Sweetener  of  life,  and  toMer  of  Redely 
^4t  is  a  point  of  union  to  the  gifted  aadttie  eulti'fated^ 
mht  Tttlying  standard  which  <firects  andadoms  the  maidi 
of  tnind.  It  afibrds  employment  to  theee  who  ha^e  lei- 
mre— relaxation  to  ihose  who  toil— enjoyaM^t  to  both 
— ^toan.  It  is  iihe  shady  «nd  beautiful  resting^aoe  in  the 
midst  of  our  this  worid's  wearisome  joumeyr-*it  is  the 
trilrade  whrch  changes  I9ie  insipid  or  the  bitter  watm 
nntfe  into  fragrant  and  delicious  wine, 
flnt  we-are  fei|{etting  the  Tohraies  be|We<ns,  and  the 
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author  whose  writiDgs  have  led  vs  Into  tUd  digrai^ 
disciusioD.   Bracebridge  Hall  is,  as  our  readers  pro- 
bably remember,  the  country  house  at  which  Geoffrey 
(>ay«»^'*  in  the  Sketch  Book,  paflBe8  a  Christmas,  in  all 
the  fuhicms  of  the  olden  time.  The  hobby  of  tie  S^ire 
is^fdNidnessfeNr  andent  customs  in  genend,  and  particu- 
larly for  commemorating  seasons  of  festival  with  all  the 
forms  preslcribed  in  the  code  of  "  auld  warld"*  merri- 
ment. His  right-hand-man  is  a  kinsman,  known  through* 
ou  this  domains  by  the  appellation  of    Master  Sisoon 
who  may  be'considered  an  imitation  of  Will  WimMe,  and 
the  original  of  €laud  Halcro.   We  may  be  doing  both 
our  author  and  "  The  Great  Unknown"  great  injustice, 
by  hintii^  this  double  imitation — ^but  undoubtedly  many 
•iDfithe  pursuits  af  Master  Simon  are  closely  similar  to 
tliose^  1^'celebKited  friend  of  Sir  iioiger,*^hile  the 
tear  somewhat  more  than  a  family  Hkeness  to  tbt 
whimsical  ally  of  Magnus  Troil.   Our  author,  however^ 
may  console  himself  by  reflecting,  that  to  imitate  Addi-^ 
eon  derogates  from  his  merit  far  less  than  beii\g  copied 
4iy    ^he  Author  of  Waverley"  should  be  atiatter  of  tixmk-^ 
"tationiemd  pride.  But  kft  onr raiders  jud{g«e  ihr^kmk^^ 
Selves  contmiiig  ifhift     Old  Sir  "Shnon"— not  «  the 
king^—but  the  prime  minister. 

"  By  no  one  has  my  return  to  the  Hall  been  more  iieaitily 
greeted  than 'by  Ml*.  Simon  Bracebridge,  or  Master  Simon,  as  the 
squire  "most  <x>miinbiily  eafls  him.  I  enconntered  Irnn  just  )^ 
entered  l!he  pafk.  Where  he  was  breaking  a  poiittcir,  and  he  received 
me  With  atllhe 'hospitable  coriiiidity  with  which -a  man  welcomes, 
a  friend  to  Another  one's  house.  1  have  already  introflucca  Trim 
to  the  reiiSci-  as  a  'bri<k  old  badielor-lodkiflglirthB  rnan-;  "the  wit 
tftrd  saperiimiQAtt^  'beau  of  a  large  family  coifncxion,  and  the 
squire's  £ac-totum.  I  found  him,  tfs'usnal,  fifll  t>f  bu^e*;  wiA  a 
Ihdusatid  petty  things  to  do,  and  7>ersoirs  to  attend  10,  and  in  dhirp- 
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iag  good-huvour ;  for  dMre  are  few  happier  beings  than  a  hf^MMj 
idler ;  that  it  to  say*  a  maA  who  is  eternally  busy  about  nothing. 
•*  I  visited  him,  the  morning  after  my  arrival,  in  his  chamber* 
'  which  is  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  mansion,  as  he  says  he  likes  to 
be  to  himself,  and  out  of  the  Jway.  He  has  fitted  it  up  in  his  own 
taste,  so  that  it  is  a  perfect  epitome  of  an  old  bachelor's  notions  of 
convenience  and  arrangement  llie  furniture  is  made  up  of  odd 
pieces  from  all  parts  of  the  house,  chosen  on  account  of  their 
suiting  his  notions,  or  fitting  some  comer  of  his  apartment!  and 
he  is  very  eloquent  in  praise  of  an  ancient  elbow-chair,  from  which 
he  takes  occasion  to  digress  into  a  censure  on  modern  chairs,  as 
having  degenerated  from  the  dignity  and  comfort  of  high-backod 
antiquity. 

''Adjoining  this  room  is  a  small  cabinet,  which  he  calls  his  study. 
Here  are  some  hanging  shelves,  of  his  own  construction,  on  which 
are  several  old  works  on  hawking,  hunting,  and  farriery,  and  a 
collection  or  two  of  poems  and  songs  of  the  reign  of  Elisabeth, 
which  he  studies  out  of  compliment  to  the  squire ;  together  with 
the  Novelists'  Magaaine,  the  Sporting  Magaaine,  the  Racing  Calen- 
dar, and  a  volume  or  two  of  the  Newgate  Calendar,  a  book  of 
peerage,  and  another  of  heraldry. 

*'  tlis  sporting  dresses  hang  on  pegs  in  a  small  closet ;  and 
about  the  walls  of  his  apartment  are  hooks  to  hold  his  fishing- 
tackle,  whips,  spurs,  and  a  favourite  fowling-piece,  curiously 
wrought  and  inlaid,  which  he  inherits  from  his  grandfather^  He 
has  also  a  couple  of  old  single-keyed  flutes,  and  a  fiddle,  which  he 
has  repeatedly  patched  and  mended  himself,  affirming  it  to  be  a 
veritable  Cremona ;  though  I  have  never  heard  him  extract  a 
single  note  from  it  that  was  not  enough  to  make  one's  blood  nn^ 
cold. 

From  this  little  nest  his  fiddle  will  often  be  heard,  in  the  still- 
ness of  midday,  drowsily  sawing  some  long-forgotten  tune ;  for  he 
prides  himself  on  having  a  choice  collection  of  good  old  English 
music,  and  will  scarcely  have  any  thing  to  do  with  modern  com- 
posers. The  time,  however,  at  which  his  musical  powers  are  of 
most  use,  is  now  and  then  of  an  evening,  w^ en  he  plays  for  the 
children  to  dance  in  the  hall,  and  he  passes  among  them  and  the 
servants  for  a  perfect  Orpheus. 

His  chamber  also  bears  evidence  of  his  various  avocations : 
there  are  half  copied  sheets  of  music  ;  designs  for  needlework ; 
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tketdies  of  kadscapety  very  iodifiereDtly  executed ;  a  ounerm  la- 
cida ;  a  magic  laotern,  for  which  be  is  endeavmiriDg  to  paint 
glasses ;  in  a  word,  it  is  the  cabinet  of  a  man  of  many  accomplish- 
meots,  who  knows  a  little  of  every  thing,  and  does  nothing  well. 

After  I  had  spent  some  time  in  his  apartment,  admiring  the- 
ingenuity  of  his  small  inventions,  he  took  me  about  the  establish* 
mentf  to  visit  the  stables,  dog-fennel  and  other  dependencies,  in 
which  he  appeared  like  a  general  visiting  the  different  quarters  of 
his  camp ;  as  the  squire  leaves  the  control  of  all  these  matters  to 
him,  when  he  is  at  the  Hall.  He  inquired  into  the  state  of  the 
horses ;  examined  their  feet ;  prescribed  a  drench  for  one,  and 
bleeding  for  another ;  and  then  took  me  to  look  at  his  own  horse, 
on.  the  merits  of  which  he  dwelt  with  great  prolixity,  and  which  I 
noticed,  had  the  best  stall  in  the  stable."  VoL  L  p.  20—26. 

By  the  way,  we  must  inform  our  readers  that  Brace- 
bridge  Hall"  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  novel — but  consists 
of  a  series  of  papers  in  the  manner  of  the  Sketch  Book — 
which  are  mostly  strung  together  by  incidents  occurring 
at  the  Hall— while  some  of  them  are  introduced  only  as 
stqries  told  by  the^ests  assembled  there.  The  purpose 
of  this  gathering  of  friends  and  kindred  is  to  be  present 
at  the  marriage  of  the  Squire's  ward  to  his  second  son, 
whom  our  readers  may  remember  playing  on  the  guitar 
and  singing  at  the  said  ward  in  the  Sketch  Book— of 
which  mancsuvres  we  are  now  presented  with  the  happy 
result.  There  are  several  additional  visitors  at  the  Hall, 
who  are  sketched  with  great  humour  and  characteristic 
colouring.  Among  these,  Lady  Liilycraft,  the  Squire's 
sister,  is  prominent—but  our  limits  will  necessarily  cir- 
cumscribe our  extracts,  and  we  prefer  giving  the  de- 
scription of  her  ladyship's  dogs  to  that  of  her  own  person. 

She  has  brought  two  dogs  with  her  also,  out  of  a  number  of 
pets  which  she  maintains  at  home*  One  is  a  fat  spaniel,  called 
Zephyr— though  heaven  defend  roe  from  a  such  a  zephyr!  He  is 
fed  out  of  all  shape  and  contort ;  his  eyes  are  nearly  strained  out 
of  his  head ;  he  wheeses  with  corpulency,  and  cannot  walk  without 
great  diflteulty.  The  other  is  a  little,  old,  gray-muuled  cor- 
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mttdgeon,  with  an  unhiippy  eye,  that  kindles  like  a  coal  if  you  only 
look  at  him  ;  his  nose  tarns  up  ;  his  mouth  is  drawn  into  wrinklet, 
so  as  to  show  his  teeth  ;  in  short,  he  has  altogether  the  look  of  a 
dog  far  gone  in  mi«anthropy,  and  totally  sick  of  the  world.  When 
h^  walks,  he  has  hb  tail  curled  trp  so  tight  thait  it  seems  to  lift  his 
^t  from  the  ground ;  and  h^  i^fdom  inakes  use  of  more  than 
l!hree  legs  at  a  time,  keeping  the  other  drawn  up  as  a  reserre. 
This  list  wretch  is  crfled  Beauty. 

These  dogs  are  full  of  elegant  ailments  uhkhown  to  vnlgir 
dogs  ;  and  are  petted  find  hursed  by  Lady  Lillycraft  with  the  ten- 
derest  kindness.  They  arc  pampered  and  fed  with  delicacies  by 
their  fellow-minion,  the  page  ;  but  their  stomfetchs  are  ofbn'  weak 
and  out  of  order,  so  that  they  cannot  eat ;  though  I  have  n6W  iltld 
then  seen  the  page  give  th^m  a'lnichievous  pfnch,  or  thwack  oV^r 
the  head,  when  his  mistress  was  hot  by.  They  have  cushions  for 
their  express  use,  on  which  they  lie  before  the  fire,  and  yet  are  apt 
to  shiver  and  moan  if  there  is  the  least  draught  of  air.  When  any 
one  enters  the  room,  they  make  a  most  tyrannical  'barkmg  that  is 
absolutely  deafening.  They  are  insolent  to  all  the  other 'do^ 'of 
(he  establishment.  There  is  a  noble  stag-hbund,  a  ^reat  favdufite 
of  the  squire's,  who  is  a  privileged  visitor  to  the  parlour  ;  but  the 
moment  he  makes  his  appearence,  these  intruders  fly  at  him  with 
furious  rage ;  and  I  have  admired  the  sovereign  indifference  and 
contempt  with  which  he  seems  to  look  down  upon  his  puny  assail- 
ants. When  her  ladyship  drives  out,  these  dogs  are  generally 
*aarried  out  With  her  to  take  the  air ;  when  ihey  ldok*6nt  of  eiMli 
;winddw  of  ihe  carriage,  and  bark  at  all  vulgar  pedeitriart  dogs. 
These  dogs  are  a  continual  source  of  misery  to  the  household  : 
as  they  are  always  in  the  way,  they  every  now  and  then  get  their 
toes  trod  ou,  and  then  there  is  a  yelping  on  their  part,  and  a  loud 
lamentation  on  the  part  of  their  mistress,  that  fills  the  room  ^^ith 
cliiimoar  and  confusion.'*  Vol.  I.  p.  75— 77- 

We  think  great  part  of  this  exoeedingply  humorous  ai^ 
'  clever.  Why,  not  even  Wilkie  or  Landgeer  could  8^  a 
pug-dog  8o  vividly  before  you  as  the  expression-*'*  be 
lias  his  tail  curled  up  so  tight,  that  !t  seems  to  lift  his 
.ijegs  from  his  ground." 

We  must  now  pass  on  to  what  we  think  is,  take  it 
altogeiher,  the  best  thing  in  the  book.  .It  is  mtber  a 
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ItonnidftMe  extm^^  Imt  we  scarcely  know  h<m  to  omit 
any  part  of  It. 

It  was  a  rainy  Sunday,  in  the  gloomy  month  of  November. 
.1  ha4  been  detained,  in  the  course  of  a  journey,  by  a  slight  indis- 
jMsition,  from  which  I  was  recovering  ;  but  I  was  still  feverish^ 
lUid  was  obliged  to  keep  within  doors  all  day,  in  an  inn  of  the 
small  town  of  Derby,  vet  Sunday  in  a  country  inn !  whoever 
has  h^  jl^  l,uc||c  to  expehepce  one  can  alone  judge  of  my  situation. 
The  rain  pattered  against  the  casement  f  the  bells  tolled  for  church 
with  a  jpiela^choly  so,\ind.  I  went  to  the  windows  in  quest  of 
something  to  amu$e  the  eye  ;  but  it  seemed  as  if  I  had  been  placed 
completely  o,ut  of  the  reach  of  all  amusement.  ^.Jhe  windows  of 
my  bed-room  looked  out  among  tiled  roofs  and  stacks  of  chimneys, 
while  those  of  my  sitting  room  commanded  a  full  view  of  the  stable- 
yai4*  I  know  of  nothing  more  calculated  to  mafce  a  man  sick  of 
this  world  th^  a  stable-yard  C|n  a  rainy  day.  T^e  place  was  lit- 
tered with  wet  stirfiw  U^U  had  been  kicked  a^o^  by  travellers  an4 
st^le-boy^.  In  one  corner  was  a  stagpant  pool  of  water»  surround- 
ing an  island  of  n^uck ;  there  were  several  half-drowned  fowlf 
crowded  together  under  a  cart,  among  which  was  a  mise^abje,  crestr 
fallen  cocjk,  drenched  out  of  all  life  and  spirit :  his  drooping  tail 
matted  as  it  were  into  a  jingle  feather,  along  which  the  water  tricr 
)tlc<i  from  his  back  ;  near  the  cait  was  a  half-dozing  cow,  chewing 
the  cud,  |uid  standing  p^iently  to  be  rained  on,  with  wreaths  of  va^- 
pQUr  risii>g  from  h^  reeking  hide;  a  wall-eyed  horse,  tired  qf 
the  loneliness  of  the  stable,  was  poking  his  spectral  head  out  of  a 
window,  with  the  rain  dripping  on  it  from  the  eaves  ;  an  unhappy 
cur,  chained  to  a  doghouse  hard  by,  uttered  soo^ething  every  now 
i^mI  thc:^,  hetwe^i  a  bark  and  a  yelp  ;  a  drab  of  a  kitchen  wench 
tramped  backwards  an4  fbrwftrds  through  the  yard  in  pattei^,  look- 
ing fa  sulky  as  the  weather  ^tself ;  every  thingi  in  short,  was  com- 
fortless ai^4  forlorn,  excepting  a  qrew  of  hard-drinking  ducks,  as  * 
sambled  like  boon  companions  round  a  puddle,  and  nuking  a 
iioto>ui  noise  oifer  their  .liquor."  Vol.  I  p.  112 — U4. 

I  sauntered  tp  the  wipdow  and  stopd  ifia^ing  at  the  peopk 
pickiiig^  their  )vay  to  church,  wi^h  petticofUs  hoisted  midleg  higt^ 
ai^  dripping  iU{pbre|las.  The  bell  cei^sed  to  toll,  and  the  street 
^MPf^^e  sileii|.  I  then  amused  ^ ^self  with  watching  the  daughter]^ 
cif  a  tradesman  opposite ;  wbo>  being  confined  to  the  housf  for 
fear  of  wetliag  their  Sunday  finery,  played  off  their  charms  at  the 
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front  windows,  to  fascinate  the  chance  (enaate  of  the  im;  Tbcy 
at  length  were  summoned  away  by  a  vigilant  vinegar-faced  mother, 
and  I  had  nothing  farther  from  without  to  ailiuse  me* 

What  was  I  to  do  to  pass  away  the  long-lived  day  ?  I  was 
sadly  nervous  and  lonely;  and  every  thing  about  an  inn  seems 
calculated  to  make  a  duU  day  ten  times  duller.  Old  newspapers, 
smelling  of  beer  and  tobacco  smoke,  and  which  I  had  already 
read  half  a  dozen  times.  Good-for-nothmg  books,  that  were  worse 
than  rainy  weather.  I  bored  myself  to  death  with  an  old  volume 
of  the  Lady's  Magazine.  I  read  all  the  common-placed  names  of 
ambitious  travellers,  scrawled  on  the  panes  of  glass,  the  eternal 
families  of  the  Smiths,  and  the  Browns,  and  the  Jacksons,  and  the 
Johnsons,  and  all  the  other  sons ;  and  I  deciphered  several  scraps 
of  fatiguing  inn-^window  poetry  which  I  have  met  with  in  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

"  The  day  continued  lowering  and  gloomy ;  the  slovenly, 
ragged,  spongy  clouds  drifted  heavily  along ;  there  was  no  variety 
even  in  the  rain ;  it  was  one  dull,  continued,  monotonous  patter 
— patter — patter,  excepting  that  now  and  then  I  was  enlivened  by 
the  idea  of  a  brisk  shower^  from  the  rattling  of  the  drops  upon  a 
passing  umbrella. 

*^  It  was  quite  refreshing  (if  I  may  be  allowed  a  hackneyed 
phrase  of  the  day)  when,  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  a  horn 
blew,  and  a  stage-coach  whirled  through  the  street,  with  outside 
passengers  stuck  all  over  it,  cowering  under  cotton  umbrellas 
and  seethed  together,  and  reeking  with  the  steams  of  wet  box-coats, 
and  upper  benjamins. 

«*  The  sound  brought  out  from  their  lurking-places  a  crew  of 
vagabond  boys,  and  vagabond  dogs,  and  the  carroty- headed  hostler, 
and  that  non-descript  animal,  yclept  Boots,  and  all  the  other  va- 
gabond race  that  infest  the  purlieus  of  an  inn ;  but  the  bustle  was 
transient ;  the  coach  again  whirled  on  its  way  ;  and  boy,  and  dog, 
and  hostler,  and  Boots,  all  slunk  back  again  to  their  holes ;  the 
street  again  became  silent,  and  the  rain  continued  to  rain  on.  In. 
fact,  there  was  no  hope  of  its  clearing  up ;  the  barometer  pointed 
to  rainy  weather ;  mine  hostess's  tortoise-shell  cat  sat  by  the  fire 
washing  her  face,  and  rubbing  her  paws  over  her  ears ;  and,  on 
referring  to  the  almanack,  I  found  a  direful  prediction  stretching 
from  the  top  of  the  page  to  the  bottom,  through  the  whole  month, 
•*  expect— much— rain'--about—this-^time 
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IwmdmMdijhiffBL  Tke  boon  seemed  «s  if  diey  would 
■cfer  creep  by.  The  wy  dcking  of  tbe  dock  becmme'  irkaome. 
At  length  the  stillness  of  tbe  boiise  was  interrupted  by  the  nnging 
of  a  belt  Shortly  after  I  heard  the  voice  of  a  waiter  at  tbe  bar»' 
**  The  ttont  gentleman  in  No.  13,  wants  bis  breakfast.  Tea  and 
bread  and  butter,  with  ham  and  eggs ;  the  cgginot  to  be  too  much 
done* 

In  sQch  a  situation  as  mine  every  incident  is  of  importance* 
Here  was  a  strt]^  of  speculation  presented  to  my  mind,  and  ample 
exerette  for  my  imagination.  I  am  prone  to  paint  pictures  to 
myself,  and  on  this  occasion  I  bad  some  materials  to  work  upon. 
Had  the  guest  up  stairs  been  mentioned  as  Mr.  Smith,  or  Mr. 
Brown,  or  Mr.  Jackson,  or  Mr.  Johnson,  or  merely  as  «  the  gen- 
tleman in  No.  IS,"  it  would  have  been  a  perfect  blank  to  me.  1 
should  hav^  ihou^t  nothing  of  it ;  but  "  the  stout  gentleman  !*'— 
the  veryname  had  something  in  it  of  the  picturesque;  it  at  once 
^ve  the  sise;  it  embodied  the  personage  to  my  inind's  eye,  and 
my  fancy  did  the  rest 

He  was  stout,  or,  as  some  term  it,  justy;  in  all  probability, 
therefore,  he  was  advanced  in  life,  some  people  expanding  as  they 
grow  old.    By  his  breakfesting  rather  late,  and  in  his  own  room,  ' 
he  must  be  a  man  accustomed  totive  at  his  iease,  and  above  the  ne- 
cessity of  early  rising;  no  doubt  a  round,  rosy,  lusty  old  genUe- 

There  wai^  another  violent  ringing.  The  stout  gentleman  was 
impatient  for  his  breakfast  He  was  evidenUy  a  man  of  import- 
anceweU  to  do  in  the  world;"  accustomed  to  be  promptly 
waited  upon;  of  a  keen  appetite,  and  a  little  cross  when  hungry : 
perhaps,"  thought  I,  «  he  may  be  some  London  alderman,  or 
who  knows  but  he  may  be  a  member,  of  parUament?" 

The  breakfast  was  sent  up,  and  there  was  a  short  interval  of 
Silence ;  he  was,  doubUess,  making  the  tea.  Presently  there  was 
a  violent  ringing,  and  before  it  could  be  answered,  another  nngmg 
still  more  violent.  "  Bless  me  I  what  a  cbolcnc  old  g^tlemi^n ! 
•Hie  waiter  camedown  in  ahuff.  The  butter  was  ranod,  the  eggs 
were  overdone,  the  ham  was  too  salt  :-lhe  stout  gentleman  was 
evidently  nice  in  his  eating;  one  of  tho«.  ^.^f^  growU 
andkeep  thewaiteron  the  trot,  and  live  in  a  state  mihtant  with 

ftehoasehold.  ,  . 

'  "  The  bosless  got  into  a  fume.   1  »1w»uld  observe  that  *e  yrw  • 
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brisk»cocpi<9ttMiwoman  ;a  littte  of  a  sbi^w,  mud  ¥fmMf^  of  ^ 
slammerkiB^  butvery  pret^  witb«l»  witb  a  sincomppop  forj^ 
husband^  as  shrews  are  apt  to  b«ve.  Sbe  raM  tbe  •ervant* 
tQundly  for  their  negligence  in  ending  9p  so  bad  a  breakfiutt  btt 
said  not  a  word  ogaidst  the  stout. gentleman ;  by  whicb  I  dearljr 
perceived  that  he  giust  be  a  man  of  consequence*  entitled  to  maka 
a  noise  and  to  give  trouble  at  a  country  inn.  Other  eggs,  and  has^t 
and  bread  and  butler  were  sent  up.  They  appeared  to  be  more 
graciously  received  ;  at  least  there  was  bo  Luther  complaint* 

I  had. not  made  many  tarns  about  the  travel  iers'sroomy  when 
there  was  another  ringing.  Shortly  afterwards  there  wfs  a  stir  and 
an  inquest  about  the  house.  The  stoat  gentlemaa  wanted  the 
Times  6r  the  Chronicle  newspaper.  1  set  him  down^  ihereioret 
ibr  a  whig  ;  or  rather,  from  hia  hetng  1^  absolute  and  Ji^sr^^  wheva 
he  h!ad  a  chance,  I  flusp^ted  bhn  of  being  a  radical,  p^pti  I  had 
heard,  was  a  lacge  man;  <^who  ktiowa,"  diought  I»  **  hMji  it  19 
Hunt  himself  r" 

**  My  curiosity  began  to  be  awakened.  I  laquiM  of  the  waiter 
who  was  this  sCont  gentltoan  that  was  making  all  this  stir ;  but  I 
could  get  no  iaforination :  nobody  seemed  to  know  bis  pane. 
The  landlords  of  bustliog  inns  Beldom  trouble  tbeir  he^s  about 
the  names  or  >oocupations  of  thehr  transi^it  guesta*  The  colour 
of  a  coat,  the  shape  or  sikeof  the  ^persoa^  is  enough,  to  $ug^est  a 
travelling  name.  It  is  either  the  tall  gentleman,  or  the  short  .gpa* 
tleman,  or  the  gentleman  in  black,  dr  the  jgentJeman  in  snuff- 
colour ;  or,  as  in  th^  present  instance,,  the  stout  gendemaiu  Jk 
de^ignaliort  of  the  kind,  o^ic©  hit  on,  answers  ev^:  purpose,  aad 
saves  tfU  fuWher  ih<]>uWy. 

Rain^rain— ^ia !  pitiless,  ceaseless  rain !  No  ^uch  Aiiig 
as  potting  a  foot  out  <of  dQors,  afad  no  •ootupation  nor  awM^wiw 
Witbftt.  By-atld^byl  hcatd  some  oaa  wtJking.^y^  hmd..  It 
was  in  the  stout  gentleman*s  room.  He  aWdeotly  fm  Mtfgt:P9f^ 
by  thitf  h^NlVhr^^^if  his  nread  ;  and  an  «ld  iMNS  Aolpt  hMlfvesinqg 
suc)i  creaking  soles.  He  is  doubtless,"  thought  I,  s^m^  fioli 
old  square^oes  of  regular  habits,  and  is  now  takiog  exercise  after 
In^akfast.'' 

*^  I  now  read  all  the  advertisements  of  coaches  aqd.  hotels  d)at 
^tt  stuck  about  the  mantel-pieee.   The  Lady's  Afe^pgdne 
become  an  abomination  to  me ;  it  was  as  tedious  as  the  dlgf 
ktH   I  wandered  out,  not  knowii^  what  to  4o,  aad  nacended 


«0n  to  mj  torn.  I  hmi  not  bee^  thm  long,  wben  Am  w««  % 
■qii«Ufron4tiMPghbooriD|  bed-ro9io^  A  door  opened  fiid  tkni* 
Md  vk^emly ;  sk  cbambenmiidy  that  I  bid  remiurked  for  baying 
a  fiiddy^  gpod-bomovred  (iace>  went  down  suin  in  a  Tiolent  flurry* 
Thtitoiit  gcQtlman bad  been  rude  to  ber ! 

Tbii  9^nt  a  whole  boat  of  mj  deductions  to  the  deuce  in  a 
moment  Tkn  uaknQwn  personage  could  not  he  an  old  gentfer 
man»  for  old  gfantlemen  are  not  apt  to  be  so  obstreperous  to  cham- 
Imnaida.  He  ppuld  not  be  a  young  gentleman,  for  young  g^ 
demen  aie  not  afil  to  inspire  such  indignation.  He  must  be 
■liddlft-aged  man,  and  confounded  ugly  into  the  bargain,  or  the 
girl  would  npt  biMve  tnkep  the  inatter  in  such  terrib)e  ()udg^n. ,  I 
cookm  I  was  sorely  puiaslei^. 

"  In  a  few.  minulea  I  beard  the  voice  of  way  IftudMy.  \  <^8il^( 
a  gUnce  of  beir.a9  she  piime  tramping,  up  itairs ;  ber  face  glow- 
ingt  ber  cap  faring,  ber  tongue  waggiqg  Uie  whole  yray*  Shc*4 
have  np  ^ucb  dpingff  in  ber  hou^e^  she'd  warrant !  If  g^ntieme^ 
did  ipend  n^ney  freelyi  it  wm  no  rule.  She'd  have  no  serv^^ 
inaidp  9f  ii^mefl  in  that  way^  when  they  were  abpi^t  theif 
WQfkf  that's  ifhat  $^e.wouidn't  I*' 

Afi  I  hate  .#^Habblf?i>  particularly  with  women,  and  above  all 
with  pretty  ^omen,  |  j^lunk  back  into  my  room»  and  partly  closed 
the  dooi:^  but  my  cnnpsity  was  too  much  excited  not  to  listen* 
The  landlady  >marcb«d  intrepidly  to  the  enemy's  citi^del,  an^  en- 
tered it  with  a  Hovm  I  the  door  jcfosed  ftfter  her.  I  hear4  her  vpicr 
in  high  windy  elampia'  for  a  momnt  QT  twp ;  then  \t  gradusjiy 
snbmdedy  like  a  gust  of  wind  in  a  gacref  ;  tl|en  t^et^  was  a  iiH)g)t 
.-r-rr-then  I  heard  nothing  mora,   .      . , 

AS»t  a  little  while  n^  lai^ltady  jpan^e  out  with  ui  odd  sm\p 
on  her  fiure,  i^jus^iog  h^r  cap,  M^hich  a  liule  oni^  ai^e*  ^ 
.she  went  down  stairs,  1  heard  the  landlord  ask  her  what  was  tj^s 
;tnatteK ;  sh^.aaid,  lifo^i^^  at  siU  only  the  girl's  p,  fool."  I  w^ 
{|noi^  than  ^i^r  peifd^xed  ivh^  to  j^nk^  pf  tbif  ^n^^countflii)^ 
personage,  who  could  put  a  good-natured  cb/unbermaid  in  a  pai- 
aian«  and  send  away  a  termagant  lafui^ady  in  smiles,  could 
npt  ba  BO  old|  nor  (^oss^  nor  ugly  either, 

^*  I  had  to  go  to  work  at  his  picture  i^n,  and  to  paipt  hint 
/SQtirely  d^fferent^  I  now  set  him  down  for  one  of  those  stout 
Sfsotlem^en  that  are  frequently  met  with  swaggering  about  the  doort 
of  Acwiliry  nm*  M^ist^  marry  feUowi>  in  Belcher  himdkei;chiefs. 
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whose  balk  is  a  fittle  assisted  by  roaU4iqaors.  Men  who  fame 
Been  the  world,  and  been  sworn  at  Highgate ;  who  are  used  to 
tavern  life ;  up  to  all  the  tricks  of  tapsters,  and  kiiQwiDg  in  ^ 
ways  of  sinful  publicans.  Free-liTers  on  a  small  scale ;  '  who  are 
prodigal  within  the  compass  of  a  guinea  ;  who  call  all  the  waiters 
by  name,  touzle  the  maids,  gossip  with  the  hmdlady  at  the  bar, 
and  prose  over  a  pint  of  port»  or  a  glass  of  negus,  after  dinner. 

The  morning  wore  away  in  forming  of  these  and- similar  snr- 
mises.  As  fast  as  I  wove  one  system  of  belief,  some  movement 
of  the  unknown  would  completely  overturn  it,  and  throw  all  my 
thotights  again  into  confusion.  Such  are  the  solitary  operations 
of  a  (everish  mind.  I  was,  as  I  have  said,  extremely  nervous,  and 
the  continual  meditation  on  the  concerns  of  this  invisible  person- 
age began  to  have  its  effect       was  getting  a  fit  of  the  fidgets. 

*^  Dinner-time  came ;  I  hoped  the  stout  gentleman  might  dine 
in  the  travellers'  room,  and  tbat  I  might  at  length  get  a  view  of 
bis  person  ;  but  no-— he  had  dinner  serv^  in  bis  own  room.  -  What 
could  be  the  meaning  of  this  solitude  and  mystery  ?  He  coold  not 
be  a  radical ;  there  was  something  too  aristocratical  in  dius  keep- 
ing himself  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  condemning  him- 
self to  his  own  dull  company  throughout  a  rainy  day.  And  then, 
too,  he  lived  too  well  for  a  discontented  politician.  He  seemed  to 
expatiate  on  a  variety  of  dishes,  and  to  sit  over  his  wine  like  a 
joUy  friend  of  good-living.  Indeed,  my  doubts  on  this  head  were 
soon  at  an  end,  fo^  he  could  not  have  finished  his  first  bottle  before 
I  could  faintly  hear  him  humming  a  tune,  and  on  listening  I  found 
it  to  be  God  save  the  King.^  Twas  plain,  then,  he  was  no 
radical,  but  a  faithful  subject ;  one  that  grew  loyal  over  his  bottle, 
and  was  ready  to  stand  by  king  and  constitution,  when  he  could 
stand  by  nothing  else.  But  who  could  he  be  ?  My  conjectures 
began  to  run  wild.  Was  he  not  some  personage  of  distinction 
travelling  incog.  ?  God  knows  ?'  said  I,  at  my  witfs  end;  it 
may  be  one  of  the  royal  family,  for  aught  I  know,  for  they  are  all 
stout  gentlemen  ^  Vol.  1.  p.  1 16—128. 

There  was  only  one  man  left;  a  short^legged,  long»bo4ied, 
plethoric  fellow,  with  a  very  large,  sandy  head.  He  sat  by  hiitt- 
self,  with  a  glass  of  pdrt-wine  negus,  and  a  spoon,  sipping  and 
stirring,  and  meditatmg  and  sipping,  until  nothing  was  lefb  but  the 
spoon.  He  gradually  fell  asleep  bolt  upright  in  his  chair,  widi 
the  empty  glass  standing  before  him  ;  and  the  candle .  seemed  to 
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ftM  trfc^p  too,  for  (hii  wiek^grew  long,  and  Mack,  and  cabbagM 
atllw«hid,  aad  dimmed  ibe  ^tlft  h^t  that  reteained  iri  tbe  ehanW' 
bcr.  The  g^oMi  dial  b6w  prevailed  was  dofrtagum.  AroUad 
kmig  lb«  sbapeleflSy  and  almost  spectral,  bojtHxmts  of  departed 
tnMHers,  long  since  buried  in  deep  sleep,  f  only  heaM  tbe  fiek- 
ing  of  tbe  dock,  witb  the  deep-drawn  brearttings  of  tbe  sleeping 
toper,  and  the  drippings  of  the  rain,  drop-*^rop-*— drop,  fr6m  the* 
eaves  of  the  house.  The  church  heUs  chimed  mMnight  All  at 
once  the  stout  gentleman  began  to  walk  over  head,  pacing  slowly 
backwards  and  forwards.  There  was  something  extremely  awful 
in  all  this,  especially  to  one  in  my  state  of  nerves.  These  ghastly 
great-coats — these  guttural  breathings,  and  the  creaking  footsteps 
of  (bts  mysterious  being.  His  steps  grew  ^ter  and  fainter,  and 
at  length  died  away.  I  could  bear  it  nd  4on^.  I  was  wdand 
up  to  the  desperation  of  a  hero  of  roroapc^.'  "  Be  he  who  pr 
what  he  may,*'  said  1  to  ray*elf,  "  I'll  have  a  sight  of  him  l"  I 
seized  a  chamber  canrfle,  and  hurrlfed  up  to  No.  13.  The  door 
stood  ajar.  I  hesitated— I  entered:  the  roota  was  deserted.  There 
stood  a  large,  broad-bottomed  elbow  ehair  M  a  table,  on  which 
was  mk  empty  turoWer,  and  a.  Times  neiwpaper^  and  tke  mm 
smelt  powerAiUy  of  Stilton  cheese.    ,  ' 

**  The  mysterious  stranger  had  evidently  but  just  retired.  I 
turned  off,  sorely  disappointed,  to  my  room,  which  had  been 
changed  to  the  front  of  the  house.  As  I  went  along  the  corridor, 
I  saw  a  large  pair  of  boots,  with  dirty,  waxed  tops,  standing  at 
the  door  of  a  bed-<Aarober.  They  donbtlats  belonged  to  the  im^ 
known  ;  but  it  would  not  do  to  disturb  so  redoubtable  a  personage 
in  his  den  ;  he  might  discharge  a  pistol,  or  something  worse,  at  my 
head.  I  went  to  bed,  therefore,  and  lay  awake  half  the  night  in  a 
terribly  nervous  state;  and  even  when  1  fell  asleep,  I  was  still 
kumted  in  my  dreams  by  die  idea  of  the  stout  gentleman  and  his 
wax^topped  boots. 

**  I  slept  rather  late  the  next  morning,  and  was  awakened  by 
some  stir  and  bustle  in  the  house,  which  I  could  not  at  first  com- 
piebend,  until  getting  more  awake,  I  found  there  was  a  mail-coach 
stiWingft'om  the  door.  Soddenly  there  was  a  cry  from  below, 
«« The  gentleman  ha»4brgot  his  umbrella  !  look  for  the  gentleman's 
umbrella  in  No.  i3  1"  I  heard  an  immediate  scampering  of  a 
chambermaid  along  the  passage,  and  a  shrill  reply  as  she  ran, 
here  itia!  here's  the  gentleman's  umbrcHa !" 
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(  The  ayvtepous  stangirs  then,  ¥M  pa  pMt  Mllif 
Q^.  Thia  was  ibe  only  cbance  I  fbouM  «m  bKmiii^ 
faliip«  I  spnuig  Q#  of  bed,  scrambled  Un  tbe  wwdow,  matcbed 
ipide  Ibe  ciirtiuDs,  and  ju8t  oaiight  ft  ^wp^  of  tbe  1^ 
geltng  in  M  tbe  c»iicb-door.  Tbe  akiiti  of  a  biown  ooal  i^amd 
bebuid»aodgiwmeafi»U,vMW  0f  I)m  bFQi^  ofa  pakofdrilb 
bffCfchcf^  Tbe  door  cloiad'^'f  aU  ngbtl"  va»  Ibe  ward-^ 
q<»apb.  wbifled  oft  <wd  Uwl  waa  all  I  enrer  saw  of  tbe  |tOQtft»> 
dfinaxir  Vol,  1.  p.  .W0-**I»3, 

'The  chief  merit,  in  our  view,  of  this  curious  and  very 
amusing  paper  is  the  skilful  roapner  jin  which  the  mind 

thf»treii4i»r  isiexicUed  find  worked  up>  to  1^  p#OQ 
wtth  the  curiofity  of  the  traveller,  himself.  It  it  Uhe 
whttt  PniF  says  of  Queen  Elizabeth--^  <  She  is  not  to  appear, 
but  she  is  talked  of  for  ever ;  so  that^  egad,  you'll  think 
a  hundred  times  that  she  is  on  the  point  of  ^miiy 
trrTbe  deicriptiotn  of  the  raiiiy  day  nt  the  couxitry  mn 
i»admifalde  ;  but  we  think  the  teasing  anxiety  whieh 
is  raised  to  know  who  and  what  the  Stout  Gtentleman** 
can  be,  is  still  more  so.  The  leaving  us  in  ignprance  at 
last  is  quite  unes^pected,  and  occasions— at  If^ftst  i(;  did  in 
us--rM  much  diMiPfK>intai«Qt  as  the  tcgoiiriieir  at  tiie 
winy  inn  cmU  fMMsiMy  ha^e  felt.  We  would,  even  now, 
glvie  a  great  deal  to  know  who  the  Stout  Gentleman** 
really  was..  \       _  ^  '  \ 

The  ^e^t  pop^r  is  one,  of  a  yepy  diS^reut  Wuft--  .  .li,  w 
Mtatled^  Forest  Trass,"  and  in  tt  tlM  author iiMhrigM 
in  that  contemplative  strain  of  feeling  of  wliieK  Mfls'so 
Ibnd,  and  in  which  he  so  peculiarly  eicels.  ^  " 

There  is  Mmetbing  nobly  siinple  and  pu«^  m  speb  ia  i^m^  Jt 
MXgfm,  I  tbiok,  jbl  swiMit  mi  geiMOVii  natm  U>  JldMs  i^Pftaig 
jeli&b  fortbe  beaoiieii  of  v^gptatioo,  and  4m  triandlbip  for  tbe 
ba^y  and  glorious  ions  of  die  fene^  Tb^oe  k  a  gr^Amr  i^f 
tbou^  connected  with  ihis  p^t  of  rand  ecoawny.  U  )S  I 
may  be  allowed  the  Agm,  tk%  Jmm  im  oSMmiryh 
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«o  oftk  lodct  forward  to  future  agtt,  and  plants  for  postrrityl 
Mochiagcaa  be  lets  selfish  Chan  this.  He  oamiot  expect  lo<tsk 
in  its  shade*  aur  e^joy  its  shdtef ;  butbs  ezSitt  in  the  idea^ihsfe 
th&acom  which  he  has  boned  in  the^eartbtr  shaU  glow  up  kutm^k 
lo^pile»  aDdahailiceep  on  iomishMg^nd  incieasiogt  aadihe-« 
netengasaa^inriy  VaogMStkr  heshaU  have  iseaaed.  to  tread  his  pan 
temal  fields.  Indeed,  it  is  the  nature  of  soeh  occupadons  So 
M  the  thoeghts  above  mere  worldliaess.  Avthe  leaves  of  treca 
are  said  to  absorb  all  aoodons  qoalitieft  of  the  air»  and  to  breaths 
forth  a  purer  atmosphere,  so  it  seeottto  me  as  if  they  drew  from 
nsaM  KNKHd  and  angry  passions,  and  breathed  forth  peaceand 
philanthropy.  There  is  a  atreae  and  seeded  miyesty  in  woodland 
scenery,  that  enters  into  the  soul,  and  dilates  aad/clevatcs  it^  .and 
fills  it  with  noble  inclinations.  The  ancient  and  hereditary  grovea, 
too,  that  embower  this  ishind,  are  moat  of  them  iuU  of  story. 
They  are  haunted  by  the  recollections  of  great  apirita  of  past  agss^ 
who  have  sought  for  aelaxatioa  among  them  Ikrom  the  tanHd|>of 
arms,  or  the  toikof  state,  or haim  wooed  the  mnse  beneaA  thi^r 
shade.  Who  can  walk,  with  soul  munoved,  among  the  stalely 
groves  of  Peushurst,  where  the  gallant,  the  amiable,  the  ekgault) 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  passed  his  boyhood ;  or  can  look  without  fonkU 
ness  tapeii  tiie  tree  that  is  said  to  hav«  been  pkmed  on  his  bi«th^ 
dty;  or  can  rambie  among  clamit  bowers  of  Hagley ;  or  oaa 
pause  among  the  solitudes  el  Windsor  Forest,  and  look  at  the 
oaks  around,  huge,  gniyt  msd  time-wonn  iike<the  old  cmllei 
sowers,  and  not  feel  as  if  he  were  surrounded  by  eo  ibany  Dloma» 
nKmts  of  long*enduring  glory?  It  is»  wben  viewed  in  thls'l^lMy 
that  pkaled  groves,  and  stately  ATennes,  and  cultivated  pat1n,iia«e 
an  advantagB  over  the  more  Inxuriant  beauties  of  nnaisisiei  a*^ 
feure.  It  ift  that  thqr  teem  with  moral  assooialioiis,  and  keep  np 
the  ever  interesting  story  of  human  existence.  <  >  '.no  . 

It  is  incumbeni^  tben,  on  the  high  and  generous  spirits  of  aa 
ancient  nation,  to  cherish  Utese  sacred  groves  ihat  jurroand  thdr 
ancestral  mansions,  and  to  peipetuate  them  to  their  desoendanta. 
Acpublican  as  1  am  by  biith*  and  bmught  up  aa  I  havntbeen  in 
republican  principles  and  hahits,  I  can  foel  naliniig  M}f  the  aervile 
fSVeience  for  titled  raak»  merely  beeefse  it  it  tided ;  hat  I  trust 
that  1  am  neither  churl  nor  bigot  in  my  creed.  I  can  hothece  aod 
feel  how  hereditary  distinction^  when  it  falb  to  the  lot  of  a  gene* 
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n>a8i|un(^  mUy  elevstetfaat  mind  iofeo  tnie  nobtiity.  It  isotteof 
the  effects  of  herediury  rank,  when  it  falls  thus  happily,  that  it 
multiplies  the  duties;  and,  as  it  were,  extends  the  existence^  of 
the  possessor.  Hedbes  not  feel  himself  a  mere  individual  link  in 
entttioBy  r«BpinisiUe  only  for  h»  6m  brief  tem  of  being*  He 
eavries  back  his  existaoce  in  pfoud  reeoHection,  and  he  extends 
kfprward  in  honourable  anticipation.-  'He  lives  with  his  ancestry, 
and  he  lives  with  his  posterity.  To  both  does  he  consider  himself 
involved  in  deep  responsibilities.  As  he  has  received  much  from 
those  that  have  gone  before,  so  he  feels  bound  to  transmit  much 
to  those  who  are  to  come  after  him.  His  domestic  undertakingA 
seem- to  imply  a  longer  existence  than  those  of  ordinary  men ; 
none  are  so  apt  to  build  and  pbint  for  future  centuries,  as  noble- 
spirited  men,  who  have  received  their  heritages  from  foregone 

•  .  I  cannot  but  applaud,  therefore,  the  fondness  and  pride  with 
which  I  havei  noticed  English  genUemen,  of  .  generous  tempera- 
ments, and  high  aristocratic  feeliags,  contemplating  those  mag- 
nifiqeiA  trees^  which  rise  like  towers  and  4)yRandds,  from  the  midst 
p(  their  paternal  lands.  There  is  an  affinity  between  all  nature, 
animate  and  inanimate  ;  the  oak,  m  the  pride  and  lustihood  of 
its  growth,  seems  to  me  to  take  its  range  with  the  lion  and  tibe 
eagle»  and  to  assimilate,  in  the  grandeur  of  its  attributes,  to  heroic 
and  intellectual  man.  With  its  mi^ty  pillar  rising  straight  and 
direct  towards  heaven,  bearing  up  its  leafy  honours  from  the  im- 
purities of  earth,  and  supporting  them  alo^  in  free  ieur  and  glorious 
siushine,  it  is  an  emblem  of  what  a  true  nobleman  should  be;  a 
Xefuge  for  the  weak,  a  shelter  for  the  oppressed,  a  defence  for  the 
defenceless  ;  warding  off  from  them  the  peltings  of  the  storm,  or 
the  scorching  rays  of  arbitrary  power.  He  who  is  iMg^  u  vi  or* 
nament  and  a  blessing  to  his  native  laixi.  He  who  is  atkerwUct 
abuses  his  eminent  advantages ;  abuses  the  grandeur  and  prospe- 
rity which  he  has^rewn  from  the  bosom  of  his  country.  Should 
tempests  arise,  and  he  be  laid  prostrate  by  the  storm,  who  would 
mourn  over  his  fall  ?  Should  he  be  borne  down  by  the  oppres- 
sive hand  of  power^  tvho  would  murmur  at  his  fate — why  cum^ 
bereth  he  the  ground.''  Vol.  I.  p.  1S9-H.444. 

In  the  paper  on  the  miperstitions  peculiar  to  St. 
MaA'8  Eve,  the  author  speaks  on  the  subject  of  ghosts. 
We  are  surprised  to  find  him  coinciding  with  the  writer 
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of  the  eMqr  which  intrddacestbe  Oboat  Storias,"  whidk 
appeared  in  our  firat  Number.  When  we  inserted 
that  paper,  we  thought  it  mcessary  to  prefix  a  no* 
tioe  to  disdaim  all  accordance  with  its  tenets— for 
mmxgre  the  belief  of  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  Cock-lane  ghost, 
and  that  of  Mr.  Colton  in  the  one  at  Sampford,  we  hare 
no  sort  of  ambition  to  be  included  in  the  number  of  the 
faithful  on  this  head.  Feeling,  therefore,  and  thinking, 
as  we  do  on  this  subject»  it  was  malter^of  no  slight  sur* 
prise  to  us  to  find  the  author  before  us  agreeing  with 
our  ingenious  correspondent.  It  only  proves  that  the 
<^  follies  of  the  wise"  are  more  numerous  than  we  thought 
for — ^for,  notwithstanding  the  addition  of  this  distin* 
guished  name  to  the  other  side  of  the  question,  we  can- 
not think  that  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  persons 
who  coincide  in  the  belief  of  this  exploded  superstition, 
to  render  any  serious  refutation  necessary.  The  paper  on 
this  subject  is  written  with  great  fancy,  eloquence,  and 
feeling — but  as  our  readers  have  had  so  much  of  ghosts 
in  our  preceding  pages,  we  shall  not  extract  any  of  it. 

The  first  volume  closes  with  a  tale  of  considerable 
length,  entitled,  the  Student  of  Salamanca" — ^but,  we 
must  say,  we  consider  it  inferior  to  any  thing  in  the 
work,  and,  indeed,  to  any  thing  we  have  seen  of  the 
author's  writing.  We  do  not,  indeed,  well  see  its  pur« 
port— it  has  neither  humour  nor  pathos, — ^though  the 
subject  might  give  considerable  scope  for  both,  and  it  is 
filled  with  the'usual  incidents  of  Spanish  tales,  in  a  man- 
ner quite  foreign  from  the  accustomed  originality  of  our 
author. 

There  are  some  admirable  sketches  of  gipsies,  and  of 
May-day  customs-^but  our  want  of  space  compels  us  to 
pass  on  to  what  is  almost  the  only  piece  of  pathetic 
writing  in  the  book — ^the  tale  of  Annette  Delarbre.  There 


iiV  MofiMmt  nmeh  Ian  of  thfi  kiiidof  comporitlon  tluui 
In  tlie  Sketch  Book,  whieh  we  regret  much — for  nobody 
<um  write  so  affi^tingly  wlien  he  pleases,  as  the  author  of 
these  ▼olutnefsi.  Annette  Delftrt>re  is  a  village  belle,  yrho, 
in  the  pride  of  beautgr,  ^  the  security  of  being  beloved^ 
trttes  with  hier  lover's  affections  till,  in  a  fit  of  jealousjr  • 
mA  4eBpttri%e  goes  to  s^a.  This  ahvakens  to  Her  the  ut- 
ittoM  repentance  aiidregtiet^* which  become  madness,  on 
news  b^ing  brought  of  his  hiving  perished  in  astonn. 

^*  *  The  itibjeci,"  continued  te'y  iilfbrmcr, ' "  Is  never  mctodoned 
liV  het'hekuibg ;  hat  die"  Bometimes  sp^sks  of  it  b«rs#lf,  and  it  seeM 
ai^u^  ttliere  Mrs  MM'vagiiotein  of  imprewMis  in  b«r  ailod, 
in  which  j^fOjpe.  and  fear  ace  «trange)y  mingled ;  afpe  iu^rf^ 
idea  of  her  lover*8  shipjivreck,  and  yet  some  cxpectatipn  of  his 
return. 

''^^  Her  iJitents  have  tri^  means  t6  th^r  het,  and  to  ba- 
nish these  gloomy  tmi^  from  her  thoughts.  They  assemble 
somNi  her  the  young  oompanMns  ia  wkosQ'wmsly  she  med  ¥i  de- 
)jg]it;4«d.tb^  will  irork,4Uidxhat«.;aod  si^-and  la^gk^asioiv 
laerly;  but  she  !^ill  sit  silently  among  them,  and  .will  soipetim^ 
weep  in  the  midst  of  their  gaiety  ;  and,  if  spoken  to»  will  make  no 
reply,  bilt  look  up  witb  streaming  eyes,  and  sing  a  dismal  little 
s&ngi  which  she 'has^  learned  somewhere^  about  a  shipwreck.  It 
iBakflt»avery  ionefaheast  acheto  ate  heciia  thb  mtf^iht  she  iHial 
19  be^he  happiest  creiitMFe^ in village..  ^  ^ 

<  Sl^e  passes  the  greater  part  of  the  time  with  Eugene's  mother^ 
whose  only  consolation  is  her  society,  and  who  dotes  on  her  with  a 
mother^s  tenderness.  She  is  the  only  one  that  has  perfect  influ- 
ence-over Amietle  in  every  mood.  The  poor  girl  seems,  at  fot- 
«Baiiyy4a  make  An  effect  to  be^cheei&liin  her  cpmpany ;  hat  will 
aeiQttimfsi  g^a  upai^  ,her  ^itt^  the  m!oe$,  juteous.  too^i  an^  ^ 
JuiS  her  gi^^y  bairs^  aivd  £|U  on  her  neck  and  weep. 

*  She  is  not  always  melancholy,  however ;  she  has  occasional 
intervals  when  she  will  he  bright  and  animated  for  days  together; 
hot 'there  is  a  degree  of  wildnets  attending  these  fits  of  gaiety,  that 
frevents  'their  yi^diog  any  satisfaction  to  her  friends*  At  aveh 
liBHBt  she  will  aruage  ihar  room,  w4iioh  i|  all  covered  wjfh  pic- 
iaum  of  ships  and  ^^gands.of  saints;  aad^will  wreath  a  white  Phfpr 
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kt,  M  if  teaiidUaig,aiia  pf«pM  weMag  oiw^^  SIm 
imU  Mco  anxaooslj  at  the  daor»  and  look  frequently  out  at  tbe 
window,  as  if  expecting  some  one's  arriital.  It  is  supposed  that 
at  such  times  sbe  is  looking  for  her  brer's  vetum;  bat,  as  ao  one 
toaches  upon  the  theme,  or  mentions  bis  naatie  in  her  pmence, 
die  cwent  of  her  thoughts  is  mene  matter:af  conjtctoic  :  Naar 
and  then  she  will  makea  pilf^rimage  to  the  chapel  of  Notre  DaaM 
#6  Orftce ;  where  she  fwll  pay  for  hovs  at  the  akar^  and  decorate 
Ihe  images  with  wreaths  that  she  has  woven ;  or  will  .w«v^  her 
hiadkerchirif  from  the  terrace,  as  you  have  seen»  if  there  is  any 
ipsnel  in  the  diatence.' 

.  **  Upmids  of  a*  year  he  inforated  me,  hU  now  elapsed 
-wkkmt  'afittiBg  horn  her  mind  this  tingalar  caiat  af  iasani||r<i 
still  her  .friends  hoped  it  might  gfiadoally  wear  «way^  They  4ad 
at  dnetMBe  siaiwsd  her  to  a  distant,  fait  oC  the  MUitiff^  m  hopca 
ihatafaMDOe  iraai  the  scenes  oenaected  with  her  story.might  have 
a  salutary  eflfect ;  but»  when  her  periodical  melancholy  •  retumedi 
shatbecama  move  restless  and  ^raetobed  than  usual,  and,  aecretly 
ascapag  frem  her  friends^  aetout<MafeoC,withoutJuio«iiqgtheiDad, 
tMuone'of  her  pilgnmagesrto  the  >chapal."  Vol.iLf  .AdWbM. 

The  news  of  her  lover's  death  'ikre  Mse,  and  he  returtis 
to  the  village  f—)iiei;.,recoYf;ry  is  delineated  wi^h  muc^ 
feeling  and  skill. 

At  lengdi  the  physidat^  that  atiend^ed  hei^-deteniAned  to  ad- 
'vtoture  upon  an  exp^^timeht ;  to  (dte  ad  vantage  of  <Mie  of  those 
che^Hul  moods  wheA  heV  ihi Ad  wasMrf sited  by  hcfp^,  Uttd  to  ^- 
deavbur  to  ingraft,  as  it  were,  the  reality  upon  the  delusions  of 
her  fancy.  These  moods  had  now  become  very  rare,  for  nature 
was  sinking  dnder  die  continuill  pressure'  of  her  mental  malady, 
and  ihe  ]^rinciple  of  re-action  was  daHy  growing  weaker.  Every 
ellbrt  was  tried  to  bring  6n  a  cheerful  hitmil  of  the  kmtl. 
veral  of  her  most  ikvourite  companions  were  kept  continually 
about  her;  they  ehutt^  gaily,  they  laughed,  and  sang,  and  dan- 
ced? but  Annate  reclined  widi  languid  frame  and  hollow  eye, 
and  took  no  part  in  their  gaiety.  At  length  the  winter  was  gone; 
the  trees  put  forth  their  leaves ;  the  swallows  began  to  build  in  the 
aatesof  ^e  house,  and  the  robia  and  wveo  piped  all  day  beneath 
the  window.  Annette's  spirits  gradually  revived.  She  begin  la 
deck  her  person  with  unusual  care ;  and  bringing  forth  a  basket 
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«f  artiicial  Qmwen  tbe  west,  to  ivoidc  lo  wmi^  a  bridal  chapMt 
of  wkite  roses.  Her  coapanioQa  asked  her  why  she  prepared  ibm 
chaplet  ^  What  I*  ^id  she  with  a  smile,  *  have  you  not  noticed 
the  trees  putting  on  their  wedding  dresses  of  blossoms  ?  Has  not 
the  swallow  flown  back  over  the  sea  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  the 
time  is  come  for  Eugene  to  return  ?  that  he  will  be  home  to-morrow, 
and  that  oh  Sunday  we  are  to  be  married  ?' 

Her  words  were  repeated  to  the  physician,  and  he  seised  o» 
them  at  once.  He  directed  that  her  idea  should  be  encouraged 
and  acted  upon.  Her  words  were  echoed  through  the  house. 
Every  one  talked  of  the  return  of  Eugene  as  a  matter  of  course  ; 
they  congratulated  her  upon  her  approaching  happiness,  and  as- 
sisted her  in  her  preparations.  The  next  morning  the  same  theme 
was  resumed.  She  was  dressed  out  to  receive  her  lover. .  Every 
bobom  fluttered  with  anxiety.   A  cabriolet  drove  into  the  village* 

Eugene  is  coming !"  was  the  cry.  She  saw  him  al^ht  at  the 
door,  and  rushed  with  a  shriek  into  his  arms. 

Her  friends  trembled  for  ihe  result  of  this  critical  experi- 
ment; but  she  did  not  sink  under  it,  for  her  fancy  had  pgepaied 
her  for  his  return.  She  was  as  one  in  a  dream,  to  whom  a  tide 
of  unlooked-for  prosperity,  that  would  have  overwhelmed  his 
waking  reason,  seems  but  the  natural  current  of  circumstances. 
Her  conversation,  however,  showed  that  her  senses  were  wandering. 
There  was  an  absolute  forgetfulness  of  all  past  sorrow ;  a  wild  and 
feverish  gaiety  that  at  times  was  incoherent. 

"  The  next  morning  she  awoke  languid  and  exhausted.  All 
the  occurrences  of  the  preceding  day  had  passed  away  from  hcr 
mind,  as  though  they  had  been  the  mere  illusions  of  her  fancy. 
She  rose  melancholy  and  abstracted,  and  as  she  dressed  herself, 
was  heard  to  sing  one  of  her  plaintive  ballads.  When  she  entered 
the  pariour  her  eyes  were  swoln  with  weeping.  She  heard  Eu- 
gene's voice  without  and  started.  She  passed  her  hand  across  her 
forehead,  and  stood  musing,  like  one  endeavouring  to  recal  a 
dream.  Eugene  entered  the  room,  and  advanced  towards  her ; 
she  looked  at  him  with  an  eager,  searchipg  look,  murmured  some 
indistinct  words,  and,  before  he  could  reach  her,  sank  upon  the 
floor."  Vol.  II.  p.  1 53—156 

We  must  aflbrd  room  to  the  description  of  her  final 
recovery. 

At  length  she  heaved  a  deep  sigh;  and  from  some  convulsive 
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iMotioiis,  appeared  to  be  troubled  in  h^r  sleep.  Her  agitation 
iacrMsed,  acoonpaoied  by  au  indistinct  moaning.  One.  of  her 
oompaaiont,  remembering  the  physician's  instructions,  endea- 
voured to  lull  her  by  singing  in  a  low  voice  a  tender  little  air, 
which  was  a  particular  favourite  of  Annette's.  Probably  it  had 
some  connexion  in  her  mind  with  her  own  story  ;  for  every  fond 
girl  has  some  ditty  of  the  kind,  linked  in  her  thoughts  with  sweet 
mod  sad  remembrances. 

As  the  sangy  the  agitation  of  Annette  subsided.  A  streak  of 
faint  colour  came  into  her  cheeks ;  her  eyelids  became  swoln  with 
rising  tears,  which  trembled  there  for  a  moment,  and  then,  steal- 
ing forth,  coursed  down  her  pallid  cheek.  When  the  song  was 
ended,  she  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  about  her  as  one  awaking 
in  a  strange  place. 

'  Oh,  Eugene!  Eugene said  she, '  it  seems  as  if  I  have  had  a 
long  and  dismal  dream  :  what  has  happened,  and  what  has  been 
the  matter  with  me  ?' 

The  questions  were  embarrassing ;  and  before  they  could  be 
answered,  the  physician,  who  was  in  the  next  room,  entered.  She 
took  him  by  the  hand,  looked  up  in  his  face,  and  made  the  same 
inquiry.  He  endeavoured  to  put  her  off  with  some  evasive  an- 
swer ; — *  No,  no !'  cried  she,  *  I  know  Fve  been  ill,  and  I  have 
been  dreaming  strangely.  I  thought  Eugene  had  left  us — and 
that  he  had  gone  to  sea — and  that— and  that  he  was  drowned ! 
—But  he  has  been  to  sea  I'  added  she  earnestly,  as  recollec- 
tion kept  flashing  upon  her,  *  and  he  has  been  wrecked — and  we 
were  all  so  wretched— and  he  came  home  again  one  bright  morn- 
ing—and Oh  */  said  she,  pressing  her  hancf  against  her  fore- 
head with  a  sickly  smile, '  I  see  how  it  is ;  all  has  not  been  right 
here,  I  begin  to  recollect— but  it  is  all  past  now — Eugene  is  here ! 
and  his  mother  is  happy — and  we  shall  never— never  part  again 
— shall  we  Eugenel' 

She  sunk  back  in  her  chair  exhausted ;  the  tears  streamed 
down  her  cheeks.  Her  companions  hovered  round  her,  not 
knowing  what  to  make  of  this  sudden  dawn  of  reason.  Her  lover 
sobbed  aloud.  She  opened  her  eyes  again,  and  looked  upon  them 
with  an  air  of  the  sweetest  acknowledgment.  *  You  are  all  so 
good  to  me  !*  said  she,  faintly. 

"  The  physician  drew  the  father  aside.  *  Your  daughter's  mind 
it  restored,'  said  he  ;  *  she  is  sensible  that  she  has  been  deranged ; 
Vol.  I.  pAar  II.  9  F 
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the  is  growing  conscious  of  the  past^  and  coDsdout  of  the  pnsMiit. 
All  that  now  remains  is  to  keep  her  calm  an^  quiet  until  iier 
liealth  is  re-established,  and  then  let  her  be  married,  in  God's 
name!*"  Vol.  H.  159-1«1. 

"  Dolph  Heyliger"  is  one  of  the  Knickerbocker  MSS., 
4Uid  has  nuicb  of  the  bumour  of  that  venerable  and  er^dite 
Hollander.  We  do  not,  bowever,  tbiok  it  «o  goodjis 
Rip  Van  Winkle — wbo  is — and  we  think  ahmys  will 
remain — our  especial  friend  and  favourite.  We  have  no 
space  to  go  into  the  story  of  Dolpb  Heyliger — but,  for 
the  benefit  of  our  gboat-Ioving  f riends,  we  wiiU  extract 
the  following  excellently-drawn  adventuie  im  a  haunted 
house.    Dolph  is  left  to  sleep  in  it  alone. 

With  all  his  boldness  of  heart  there  was  something  subduii^ 
in  this  desolate  scene  ;  and  he  felt  his  spirits  flag  within  him,  as  he 
lay  on  his  hard  bed  and  gazed  about  the  room.  He  was  turning 
over  in  his  mind  his  idle  habits,  his  doubtful  prospects,  and  now  and 
then  heaving  a  heavy  sigh,  as  he  thought  on  his  poor  old  mother ; 
for  there  is  nothing  like  the  silence  and  loneliness  of  night  to  bring 
dark  shadows  over  the  brightest  mind.  By-and-by  be  thought  he 
heard  a  sound  as  if  some  one  was  walkmg  below  stairs.  He  lis- 
tened, and  distinctly  heard  a  step  on  the  great  staircase.  It  ap- 
proached solemnly  and  slowly,  tramp — tramp — ^tramp  !  It  was 
evidently  the  tread  of  some  heavy  personage  ;  and  yet  how  could 
he  have  got  into  the  house  without  making  a  noise  ?  He  had  ex- 
amined all  the  fastenings,  and  was  certain  that  every  entrance  was 
secure.  Still  the  steps  advanced,  tramp — tramp — tramp !  It  was 
evident  that  the  person  approaching  could  not  be  a  robber,  the 
step  was  too  loud  and  deliberate ;  a  robber  would  cither  be  fite^thy 
or  precipitate. 

And  now  the  footsteps  had  ascended  the  staircase ;  they  were 
slowly  advancing  along  the  passage,  resounding  through  the  silent 
and  empty  apartments.  The  very  cricket  had  ceased  its  melan- 
choly note,  and  nothing  interrupted  their  awful  distinctness.  The 
door,  which  had  been  locked  on  the  inside,  slowly  swung  open,  as 
if  self-moved.  The  footsteps  entered  the  room  ;  but  no  o^e  was 
to  be  seen.  They  payseid  slow^  and  audibly  across  it,  tramp—— 
tramp — tramp  !  but  whatever  made  the  sound  was  invisi)>la. 
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Bol|»b  nibbed  bis  eya»  aad  attrtd  about  bim ;  be  could  s«e  to 
^mry  port  of  tbo  dimly-ligbted  chamber ;  aH  was  vacant ;  yet 
be  beaid  those  mysterious  footsteps,  sokmnly  walking  about 
the  ebamber.  They  ceased,  and  all  was  dead  silence.  There 
was  sofflethtng  mote  appalling  in  this  isYisible  viskation,  than 
tbere  would  have  been  in  any  tbing  that  addressed  itself  to  the 
Eyesight,  it  was  awfktiy  vague  and  indefinite.  He  felt  bis  heart 
beat  agaiott  bis  ribs ;  a  cold  sweat  broke  out  upon  his  forehead ; 
be  lay  for  seme  time  in  a  state  of  violent  agitation;  nothing,  how« 
ever,  occurred  to  increase  bis  alarm.  His  b'gfat  gradually  burnt 
down  into  Ihe  socket,  and  be  foil  asleep.  When  he  awoke  it  was 
bioad  dayl^t;  tbe  sub  was  peering  through  the  cracks  of  tbe 
window-shutters,  and  tb^  birds  were  merrily  singing  about  tbe 
bouse.  Tbe  bri^t  cheery  day  soon  put  to  flight  all  the  terrors  of 
preeeding  night.  Dolph  laughed,  or  rather  tried  to  laugh,  al 
all  that  bad  passed,  and  endeavoured  to  per^iade  himself  that  it 
was  a  mere  freak  of  the  imagination,  conjured  up  by  the  storiea 
be  bad  heard ;  but  be  was  a  Iktle  punled  to  find  the  door  of  bia 
room  locked  on  tbe  inside^  notwithstanding  that  be  had  positively 
Mn  it  swing  open  as  the  footsteps  had  entered.  He  relumed 
to  town  in  a  state  of  considerable  perplexity  ;  but  he  determined 
to  say  nothing  on  the  subject,  until  his  doubts  were  either  con- 
finned  or  removed  by  another  night's  watching.  His  silence  was 
a  grievous  disappointment  to  tbe  gossips  who  had  gathered  at  tbe 
doctor's  mansion.  They  had  prepared  their  minds  to  hear  direful 
tales,  and  they  were  almost  in  a  rage  at  being  assured  that  he  had 
ix>tbing  to  relate. 

The  next  night»  then,  Dolph  repeated  his  vigil.  He  now 
entered  tbe  boose  with  some  trepidation.  He  was  particular  in 
ejUmiftinf  the  fastenings  of  all  the  doors,  and  securing  them  well. 
He  locked  tbe  door  of  his  chamber,  and  placed  a  chair  against 
il  i  then  having  despatched  his  supper,  he  threw  himself  on  his 
inattress  and  endeavoured  to  sleep.  It  was  all  in  vain  ;  a  thousand 
crowding  foncies  kept  him  waking. 

The  time  slowly  dragged  on,  as  if  minutes  were  spinning  them- 
selves out  into  hours.  As  the  night  advanced,  he  grew  more  and 
more  nervous ;  and  almost  started  from  his  couch  when  he  beard 
tbe  mysterious  foot*Step  again  on  the  staircase.  Up  it  came,  as 
before,  solemnly  and  slowly,  tramp— tramp— tramp !  It  ap- 
proached along  the  passage ;  the  door  again  swung  open,  as  if  there 
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had  been  neither  lock  nor  impediment,  and  a  strange  looking 
figure  stalked  into  the  room.  It  was  an  elderly  man  large  and 
robust,  clothed  in  the  old  Flemish  fashion.  He. had  on  a  kind  of 
short  cloak,  with  a  garment  under  it,  belted  round  the  waist ; 
trunk  hose,  with  great  bunches  or  bows  at  the  knees ;  and  a  pair  of 
russet  boots,  very  large  at  top,  and  standing  widely  from  his  1^. 
His  bat  was  broad  and  slouched,  with  a  feather  trailing  over  one 
side.  His  iron-grey  hair  hung  in  thick  masses  on.his  neck  ;  and 
he  had  a  short  grizzled  beard.  He  walked  slowly  round  the  room^ 
at  if  examining  that  all  was  safe  ;  then,  hanging  his  hat  on  a  peg 
beside  the  door,  he  sat  down  in  the  elbow-chair,  and,  leaning  his 
.  elbow  on  the  table,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  Dolph  with  an  unmoving 
and  deadening  stare. 

Dolph  was  not  naturally  a  coward ;  but  he  had  been  brought 
up  in  an  implicit  belief  in  ghosts  and  goblins.  A  thousand  stories 
came  swarming  to  his  mind  that  he  had  heard  about  this  building ; 
and  as  he  looked  at  this  strange  personage,  with  his  uncouth  garb, 
his  pale  visage,  his  grizzly  beard,  and  his  fixed,  staring,  fish-like 
eye,  his  teeth  began  to  chatter,  his  hair  to  rise  on  his  head,  and  a 
cold  sweat  to  break  out  all  over  his  body.  How  long  he  remained 
in  this  situation  he  could  not  tell,  for  he  was  like  one  fascinated. 
He  could  not  take  his  gaze  off  from  the  spectre ;  but  lay  staring 
at  him,  with  his  whole  intellect  absorbed  in  the  contemplation. 
The  old  man  remained  seated  behind  the  table,  without  stirring,  or 
turning  an  eye,  always  keeping  a  dead  steady  glare  upon  Dolph. 
At  length  the  household  cock,  from  a  neighbouring  farm,  clapped 
his  wings,  and  gave  aloud  cheerful  crow,  that  rung  over  the  fields. 
At  tiie  sound  the  old  man  slowly  rose,  and  took  down  his  hat  from 
the  peg  ;  the  door  opened,  and  closed  after  him ;  he  was  heard  to 
go  slowly  down  the  staircase,  tramp— tramp— tramp ! — and  when 
he  had  got  to  the  bottom,  all  was  again  silent.  Dolph  lay  and 
listened  earnestly ;  counted  every  footfall ;  listened,  and  listened, 
if  the  steps  should  return,  until,  exhausted  with  watching  and 
agitation,  he  fell  into  a  troubled  sleep."  Vol.  IT.  p.  276 — 282. 

The  book  closes  with  a  second  appeal  concerniDg  the 
animosities  between  England  and  Ainerica, — ^in  whicb 
the  author  alludes,  with  honest  pride,  to  the  good  which 
his  first  has  produced  "  on  both  sides  the  Atlantic." 
That  it  has  done  so  in  America,  we  are  unfeignedly  re- 
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joked  to  hear— as  we  were  to  see  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  received  in  this  country.  Nothing,  indeed,  one 
would  think,  but  the  most  bigotted  prejudice,  or  the 
worst  and  most  inveterate  spdeen  can  long  keq>  in  ani- 
mosity these  two  mighty  nations.  England  ought  to 
joy  in  the  prosperity  and  glory  of  America,  as  a  father 
does  at  the  well-being  and  distinction  of  his  son.  As 
our  author  unanswerably  observes,  America  will  rise  in 
despite  of  all  our  efforts — how  impolitic,  therefore,  as 
well  as  {ritiful,  is  it  to  alienate  the  affections  of  apowar- 
ful  nation  which  we  might  lastingly  gain— 4o  render  our 
enemitt  and  ill-wishers  those  who  might  be  made  our 
fellows  and  our  friends.  It  is  true,  that  if  America  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  us,  neither  have  we  any  thii^  to 
dread  from  her-'-^hat  if  her  strength  is  advancing  with 
unprecedented  rapidity,  ours  has  attained  a  stupendous 
maturity  equally  unparalleled.  But  it  is  not  on  these 
selfish  grounds  of  reciprocal  interest,  that  our  author 
would  place  the  friendship  of  the  two  countries — neither 
.would  we.  It  is  on  those  of  the  ties  of  common  origin 
and  common  language,  which,  though  strained,  can 
never  be  broken— of  that  milk  of  brotherly  kindness, 
which,  though  soured  for  a  time,  can  never  be  entirely 
dried  up.  The  author  of  these  volumes  has,  perhaps, 
done  more  than  any  individual  to  accomplish  this  excel- 
lent work.  He  has  made  the  two  countries  better  known 
to  each  other.  He  has,  in  great  measure,  cleared  away 
the  mists  of  prejudice  which  hung  between  them,  and 
shewn  them  in  a  fair  and  unihfluenced  light.  The  Ame- 
ricans have  seen  in  what  manner  an  enlightened  coun- 
tryman of  their  own  speaks  of  England  and  of  us— and 
the  English  have  heard  an  American  of  talent  and  edu- 
cation, feelingly,  yet  independently,  pleading  the  cause 
of  his  country.    It  is  very  remarkable  to  observe  the 
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M  ori^  as  hte  fWharulatHT.^^  the  dlkc^  n  ^  tta 
4Mr  MiMt  trMch  gUve  Mm  Mrtli.''  Tbat  he  ini^  bv 
Mt  to  ptkern  his  MesMi  work  of  brMkerfcMd  Mrf 
ftecft,  i»m6§mfyi  aB#  frMi  Oe  kiut^  oar  h^pb^^m 
MM  w%  May  Mm  ^  that  il  is  flW  eifwetalioa  liM 

On^  worti  iiNMre>  aifd  we  biM  done.  Why  dota  Ika 
aatlMr  ttaeat  admimt  wrktnga  wfthhoM  frstn  them 
Ma  oaatot  7b  aS  eomieatod  with  Ikeratsurev  kideed,  il 
tttMl  kifawa ;  tattanw  many  are  there  lo  when  he 
yMdi  Mipifeifte  iMij/iP/BHStt  hhb  aae  whdHy  ^Htfut  flC 
tlie  mMitnt  their  del^fatl  trvM  he  witt  Mt 
Mer  wMhold  ftmi  tke  geberal  foiific  a  usemt  whieh 
haa  only  to  heaonomDed,  to  be  inaeribed  en  the  roD  of 
Bterary  gewina*  ■  name  whieh  will  take  Ma  pfaioe  amaag 
At  vrngmttm  of  tft«  litofatare  of  Engiaiid^  wi  be  Ibr 
fevtider  of  the  raee  in  that  of  hie  own  ceuatrj.  ^  ^ 
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"  INTELLECrrUAL  WOMEN." 

Ce  qa'il  y  a  de  bizarre  dans  les  jogemens  des  hommes  i.  regard  des 
femmesy  c'est  qu'ils  leur  pardomient  plat6t  de  maDquer  i  lear  dcTOtrs 
que  d'attim  I'atteotion  par  des  talem  dbtinga^"— JIfiM.  <f#  SUOL 

It  is  veiy  common  for  minds  of  ordinary  calibre  to  con- 
found social  and  natural  institutions — ^that  is,  to  regard 
regulations  of  society,  which  have  almost  immemorially 
existed,  as  established  laws  and  principles  of  nature.  In 
this  country,  for  instance,  where  inheritance  by  primo- 
geniture has  so  long  obtained,  there  are  many  who  look 
on  it  as  the  natural  and  only  mode  of  succession ; — and, 
Uiough  some,  who  have  the  misfortune  of  a  later  birth, 
may  wistfully  think  the  last  Egyptian  infliction — ^which 
converted  universally  younger  brothers  into  elder  ones— 
a  blessing  rather  than  a  plague,  yet  even  these  have 
their  minds  so  imbued  with  long-standing  usage,  that 
the  contrary  example  of  many  surrounding  nations  is , 
scarcely  sufficient  to  convince  them  of  the  possibility 
of  any  other  practice.  The  actual  condition  of  women 
in  society  seems  to  such  persons  still  more  naturally 
fixed,— -for  it  has,  more  or  less,  prevailed  in  all  countries, 
and  at  all  times.  But  to  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
Vol.  11.  Part  I.  J  B 
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running  things  up  to  their  first  principles — ^who  judge 
from  reason  instead  of  precedent — ^from  what  ought  to 
be,  rather  than  from  what  is^to  such  persons  it  has 
sometimes  occurred  that  the  softer  sex  has  scarcely  had 
fair  play — that  we  have  styled  ourselves  lords  of  the 
creation  more  by  the  patent  of  physical  power,  than  of 
moral  right — that,  in  a  word,  if  we  have  not,  like 
Brennus,  declared  va  vicHs  to  be  the  principle  of  our 
conduct,  it  has,  in  real  fact,  been  the  rule  by  which  we 
have  been  guided. 

There  can,  we  imagine,  be  no  doubt  that  physical  su- 
periority was  the  original  cause  of  the  man  being  pre- 
ferred to  the  woman,  in  almost  every  thing ;— luid  from 
this  it  has  been  argued,  that  it  is  evident  that  spch  was 
the  iuteotion  of  nature.  If  so,  then  it  is  equally  the 
intention  of  nature,  that  the  strong  man  should  despoil 
the  weak  at  his  pleasure^— that  the  many  should  gpfteas 
the  few — ^the  powerful  lord  over  the  defenceless.  This 
argument  clearly  involves  the  principle  of  might  giving 
right— The    good  old  rule," 

That  Uiey  should  Uke  who  have  the  pow.er. 
And  they  should  keep  who  can"  — 

would  then  indeed  prevail ;  and  would,  as  it  always  has 
done,  terminate  in  universal  robbery,  and  general  cutting 
of  throats.  The  truth  is,  that  one  of  the  very  first  prin- 
ciples of  nature  is  that  which  urges  men  to  combine  for 
their  respective  welfare— for  the  very  purpose  of  pre* 
venting  power  being  considered  justice.  And,  accord^ 
ingly,  the  very  first  laws  of  the  rudest  and  moat  incipient 
society  are  to  defend  weak  right  from  strong  iiuustice— 
to  assert,  in  short,^the  superiority  of  moral  over  physical 
principles. 

The  greater  bodily  power  of  the  man  having  given 
him  command,  he  forthwith  exerts  it  to  his  own  advan* 
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tMgtf  and  the  woman'B  detriment.   He  enacts  laws  to 
exclude  her  totally  from  most  of  the  privileges  he  en- 
joys— to  postpone  her  to  him  in  them  all.   We  have,  it 
is  truei  in  modern  times,  admitted  v^omen  to  a  much 
greater  share  of  the  enjoyments  of  what,  vulgd,  is  called 
society.   They  are  no  longer,  except  in  Turkey,  treated 
as  the  mere  toys  of  sesiuU  passion — the  enslaved  and  im- 
{Mrisoned  victims  of  the  appetites  of  animal  lust.  They 
have  more  personal  freedom^ — ^more  mental  self-govern- 
ment—and if,  in  some  cases,  they  are  still  treated  as  ser- 
vants, they  are  no  Imger  r^rded  as  slaves.   But  in 
more  serious  matters  they  have  few  more  rights  than  in 
the  ungallant  and  ante-chivalrous  dajrs  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  To  go  no  farther  than  our  own  country,  where 
it  is  boasted  that  no  salique  law  exists,  our  law  in 
almost  every  thing  establishes  and  enforces  the  greatest 
inequality.   If,  for  instance,  a  man  kill  his  wife,  he  is 
no  more  punishable  than  if  it  had  been  an  indifferent 
person^  it  is  murder — if  the  woman  kill  her  husband, 
it  is  treason<*-a  crime  visited  by  the  law  with  much  se* 
verer  penalties.   Indeed,  it  is  not  many  years  ago,  that 
the  sentence  for  petiMreason,  was  for  a  man^  to  be 
hanged» — for  a  woman  to  be  burned  alive !  In  matters  of 
property,  sexual  inferiority  has  even  greater  force  than 
the  favourite  system  of  primogeniture — ^for  a  younger 
brother  Inherits  intestate  real  property,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  elder  sistiers — that  is,  of  all  sisters  whatever.  The 
personal  property  of  a  woman  becomes,  by  the  fact  of 
marrii^e,  that  of  her  husband — she  acquires  no  right  on 
his.-^Of  heir  lands,  also,  he  has^all  the  profit  while  she 
Ure^  and  even  after  her  death,  if  he  have  a  child — ^where- 
as the  widow  links  into  a  dowager,  to  make  room  for  the 
male  rights  of  her  son.   An^  when,  in  despite  of  all 
these  barriers^  a  woman  does  become  possessed  of  pro- 
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perty,  it  does  not  confer  the  same  rights  on  her  that  if 
would  on  a  man.  It  is  equally  taxed  for  the  exigencies 
of  the  state,  but  it  gives  her  no  voice  towards  guiding  its 
councils.  Taxation  without  r^resentation  is  to  the  full 
exemplified  in  her  case.  She  cannot  even  vote  for  a 
member  of  Parliament,  while  the  possession  of  the  same 
property  would  qualify  a  man  to  be  a  member  of  Par- 
liament himself.  We  have  used,  above,  the  expression 
that  women  are  still  sometimes  regarded  as  servants ; — 
this  may  have  been  considered  exaggerated ;  but  so  far 
from  that,  it  is  the  chief  character  in  which  the  law 
recognises  the  relation  of  father  and  daughter.  If  a 
man's  daughter  be  debauched,  how  does  he  come  forward 
to  seek  redress  ? — Does  he  say  this  villain  has  robbed  me 
of  my  child — has  disgraced  her,  and  dishonoured  me — has 
blasted  in  a  moment  the  ^lopes  and  the  care  of  years- 
has  turned  what  was  my  pride  into  my  shame,  what  was 
my  blessing  into  a  curse  ?— No-*he  says  this  man  has 
decoyed  away  from  me  my  servant,  and  thus  deprived 
me  of  her  services — give  me  compensation  for  them  I 

There  is  yet  another  inequality  to  which  women  wre 
subject,  not  imposed  by  law,  indeed,  but  of  greater  and 
more  general  force  than  almost  any  law.  We  mean  the 
-obdurate  and  irrevocable  sentence  which  is  passed  on 
a  woman  who  has  gone  astray,  and  the  light,  in  fact,  the 
no  censure,  which  falls  on  the  accomplice,  if  not  the 
creator,  of  her  crime.  When  a  woman  falls  away  from 
the  path  of  what,  in  her,  is  called  by  pre-eminence,  virtue, 
she  is  shut  out  for  ever  from  all  the  advantages  of  so- 
cial intercourse — ^from  all  the  charities  of  friendly  com- 
munion. Every  hand  is  raised  to  cast  a  stone  against 
her — and  there  is  no  one  to  say  "  Go  and  sin  no  more.'* 
In  all  things  else,  peculiarity  of  circumstance — force  of 
temptation — are  taken  into  account  in  judging  and 
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punishing  the  actual  transgression.  But  in  this  case,  all 
shades  of  guilt  are  confounded:— confirmed  depravity  is 
not  more  sererely  visited  than  that  which  one  must  be 
mercilessly  just  to  term  even  error.  She  who  has  every 
palliation  in  her  favour — an  ill-assorted,  if  not  a  forced, 
marriage— and  that  martyrdom  of  the  heart  which  at- 
tends long  struggling  with  irrepressible  affection, — who 
has  undergone  temptation  too  great  for  human  heart  to 
bear,  and  has  withstood  it  almost  longer  than  human 
heart  is  capable  of  withstanding, — such  a  woman  as  this, 
if  she  fail  at  last,  is  classed  in  the  same  rank  with  the 
lustful  and  the  wanton — ^with  those  who  yield  unsought, 
or  seek  the  means  of  yielding.  Draco-like,  the  world 
thinks  the  extremity  of  punishment  not  too  severe  for 
the  lightly  erring, — and  it  has  no  greater  infliction  for 
the  deeply  criminal.  We  are  saying  nothing  in  fa- 
vour or  defence  of  this  latter  dass : — ^we  do  not  think 
that  more  than  deserved  justice  is  meted  to  them.  It 
is  for  those  immeasurably  less  guilty,  that  we  are 
speaking  in  palliation.  We  object  to  the  classing  and 
confounding  together  offenders  so  different^tq  all  de- 
grees of  crime  receiving  the  same,  and  that  the  se- 
verest, degree  of  punishment.  And  from  this  sentence, 
when  once  passed,  there  is  no  appeal — to  this  punish- 
ment, when  once  inflicted,  there  is  no  cessation.  Re- 
pentance— long-suffering — manifest  amendment--«re  no 
atonement — ^no  extenuation.  Even  the  precious  tear  of 
Remorse,  which  opened  the  gates  of  Heaven,  fails  to  re- 
move the  more  than  crystal  bar  of  the  world's  relentless- 
ness.  And  how  is  the  man  treated  who  errs  in  a  similar 
way?  Is  he  shut  out  from  society  ? — No— he  is  received 
in  it  with  increased  distinction.  Is  he  branded  for  ever 
with  dishonour  and  disgrace  t— No — his  conduct  becomes 
io  him  a  trophy  and  a  triumph.   The  more  scrupulous 
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may,  perhaps,  Idok  sliyly  on  hiin-^but  we  appeal  to  the 
personal  experience  of  every  reader,  whether  a  man  be 
not,  in  general  society,  the  better  rck^^iyed  for  being  i 
bonnes  fortunes.  And  yet  he  can  scarcely  by  possibiliQr 
have  undergone  equal  t^ptation  witb  the  sharer  and 
the  victim  of  his  error  or  his  guilt.  He  must  almost  ne- 
cessarily be  the  wilful  former,  not  the  shrinking  instru- 
ment,of  an  unequal  marriage — he  is  the  inflicter,nottiie 
endurer,  of  the  suffering  which  such  marriages  always  oc- 
casion. If,  as  is  mostly  the  case,  he  be  unmarried^ — he  has 
no  thrall  upon  his  affections he  h^  no  iHutuid  disgusts — 
no  neglects — no  unkindnesses — to  sting  him  to  madness, 
or  weary  bim  to  despair; — he  has  no  wooings-^no  flatteries 
—-no  fondnesses — ^to  win  him  to  his  ruin.  And  y^  she 
who  sins  the  less,  and  with  the  greater  tempting^  is 
punished  pitilessly,  and  for  ever he,  who  sins  the 
more,  and  under  comparatively  no  temptation,  escapes 
without  any  punishment,  if  he  do  not  receive  reward. 

It  will  be  asked  for  what  purpose  we  have  thus  set 
forth  the  inferiorities  and  disqualifications  which  geia^ral 
society  and  our  own  laws  have  assigned  to  women.  We 
are  not,  we  can  assure  our  readers,  Mary  WoUstonecraft 
in  breeches, — and  have  not  cited  these  things — if  we 
except  the  last  mentioned — for  the  purpose  of  wholly 
recommending  their  abolition.  They  may  be  originally 
unjust,  but  their  almost  uninterrupted  continuance  from 
the  earliest  record  has  reconciled  to  them  the  minda  of 
nine-tenths — of  ninety-nine  hundredths,  of  those  who  aire 
called  upon  to  bear  them.  We  have  noticed  them  as 
illustrative  of  a  few  remarks  we  are  about  to  make  on  the 
actual  position  and  estimation  of  women  in  society— and 
on  the  causes  and  consequences  of  the  mental  inferfoifities 
under  which  they  are  so  generally  supposed  to  Iidboiur. 

We  are  very  well  aware  that  there  is  a  cbmidoeftble 
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da68  of  wortfay  persons  yfrho  think  that  the  uses  of  wotnen 
are^  in  middKng  life,  to  procreate  and  rear  children,  to 
keep  keyS)  make  puddings,  and  scold  servants— and,  in 
kigber  ranks,  to  provide  an  heir  to  the  estate — ^to  do  the 
honours  of  the  house  and  table — and  to  display  the 
family  jewels  at  court.  But  it  is  not  to  these  that  our 
observations  are  addressed — ^we  know  very  well  the  in- 
curable nature  of  fixed  notions  in  the  respectable  persons 
afbresaid — and  we  were  never  afflicted  with  the  ambition 
of  making  a  blackamoor's  compleition  fair.  There  are 
others,  however,  who  ought  to  be  above  a  paltry  jealousy, 
or  narrow  prejudice,  who,  some  avowedly,  others  by  im- 
plication, carp  and  sneer  at  every  thing  approaching  to 
intellectnaHty  in  women^  They  inculcate  a  sort  of  Ma- 
hometanlsm,  which  would  reduce  them  to  something  very 
pretty,  very  voluptuous,  and,  if  possible,  very  devoted,-** 
but  without  an  atom  of  mind  or  acquirement  to  leaveh 
the  dough  of  mere  animalism.  Like  the  inmates  of  the 
Harem,  or  the  houris  of  the  Moslem  paradise,  they 
would  invest  them  with  an  alluring  eye  and  an  appetizing 
form,  but  with  not  one  of  those  mental  gifts  and  fascina- 
tions which  are  the  salt  that  preserves  affection  from 
foulness  and  decay. 

That  a  dull  being,  who  is  fashioned  from  the  clay,  like 
a  schoolboy's  man  of  snow,  and  possesses  scarcely  more 
animation,  should  dread  to  be  linked  to  one  whose 
qualities,  natural  and  acquired,  would  be  to  him  a  con*^ 
stant  source  of  humiliating  contrast,  is  quite  natural  an4 
to  be  understood.  But  that  a  man  of  mind  and  heart— 
of  genius  and  of  feeling— should  shrink  from  any  womaa 
above  the  rumk  of  a  living  autwiaton^  id  to  us,  we  eon* 
Am^  matter  df  surprise  as  well  ai^  of  regret.  Whence  dn 
kriie  the  de«ire  of  making  a  paltry  jest  or  an  ill-natured 
sarcasm  at  all  women  above  the  mental  pat  of  tbeir  sex. 
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which  is  so  common  in  men  of  undisputed  powm  of 
mind  ?  From  Pope  down  to  Lord  Byron    female  wils'* 
and    ladies  intellectual"  are  made  the  objects  of  sneers 
and  scorning.   Perhaps,  indeed,  both  poets  had  peculiar 
cause  for  their  gall.   Pope  was bit"  and  jilted,  and  no 
•man  has  very  frimdly  feelings  towards  the  woman  who 
has  played  him  that  turn.  His  general  acrimony  towards 
women  may  also,  we  think,  be  in  some  degree  refer- 
red to  a  similar  cause.   His  ilKfavour  of  person  rendered 
him  something  worse  than  distasteful  to  the  great  ma- 
jority— and  the  sort  of  Platonic  pity  which  he  mejtwith 
from  those  who  were  the  kindest  to  him,  must  have  been  to 
the  full  as  annoying  to  his  well-blown  vanity  as  the  mosi 
decided  coldness  could  have  proved.   Pope,  accordin^y, 
in  all  his  appearances  which  have  reference  to  women, 
whether  in  his  poems  or  his  letters,  is  either  waspish  or 
fawning.    He  has  always  the  air  either  of  suing  humbly 
or  of  having  been  disdainfully  repulsed, — but  in  no  case 
the  least  of  that  which  attends  on  favour  or  success* 
As  for  Lord  Byron,  the  world  is  pretty  well  aware  of  the 
causes  which  have  indisposed  him  towards  talented 
women.    He  recuria  to  the  subject  in  a  manner,  and 
with  a  frequency  which  are  far  from  being  consistent 
vrith  good  taste,  good  feeling,  or  a  regard  ^or  his  true 
reputation.  The  idle  may  laugh— the  ill-natured  may 
smile — at  the  ludicrous  images  which  he  heaps  together 
on  topics  of  this  kind — ^but  he  may  be  assured  that  the 
lattar  class  enjoy  his  own  d^adation  as  much  as  the 
exposure  of  the  object  of  his  ridicule— and  that  his  real 
adnurers  and  friends  deeply  regret  his  permitting  splera 
and  resentment  to  hurry  him  into  excesses  discreditable 
alike  to  bis  heart  and  mind.    We  have  heard,  from 
authority  which  we  fear  we  cannot  doubt,  that  he  allowed 
his  irritation  on  this  subject  to  carry  him  so  far  as  to 
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indace  him  to  add  to  the  inscription  of  his  name  in 
the  chapel  of  Hougoumont  at  Waterloo,  a  lampoon  of  a 
rimilar  nature  and  in  the  same  taste  as  those  which  have 
so  much  disgraced  some  of  his  last  works*.  How  little 
is  this  act  of  vulgar  malice  in  keeping  with  the  lofty  and 
tender  feelings  which  he  has  thrown  into  the  account  of 
his  visit  to  this  memorable  spot ! 

But  dispraise  of  women  of  talent— or  at  least  admi- 
raticm  of  their  opposites — ^is  not  confined  among  the 
poets  to  these — who  may  be  considered  as  having  pecu- 
liar cause  for  their  opinions.  There  is  one,  especially, 
among  the  most  brilliant  of  the  stars  now  above  the  poeti- 
cal horizon— who  may  be  regarded  as  peculiarly  the  bard 
of  woman  and  of  love, — ^who  is  said  very  strongly  to  hold, 
and  very  strikingly  to  have  exemplified,  the  heterodox 
tenet  of  which  we  are  speaking.  An  anecdote  is  told  of 
him,  which  places  this  opinion  in  a  remarkable  light. 
The  poet  to  whom  we  allude  had,  on  a  particular  occa- 
sion, abandoned  his  lyre  for  a  season,  and  had  produced 
a  pamphlet  on  an  important  question  of  domestic  policy. 
He  was  at  that  time  attached  to  a  lady  beautiful  as  a 
Sultan's  bride,  and  similar  to  one  in  mind  as  well  as 
person.  He  found  her  one  day  reading  this  production 
—and  immediately  cited  it  to  his  friends  as  the  greatest 
possible  proof  of  devoted  attachment.  I  know,''  said 
he,  it  is  impossible,  that  she  can  understand  one  word 
of  it  from  beginning  to  end— her  love  for  me  must  be 
the  sole  caose  of  her  reading  it."— And  is  it  such  affec- 
tion, and  from  such  persons,  that  a  man  like  this  can 
be  content  with,  and  rank  above  all  others  ?  Can  he 
be  satisfied  with  the  blind  incense  of  a  bigotted  devotee^ 
when  he  might  command  the  enlightened  homage  of  a  rea- 
soning worshipper  ?— Can' he  place  the  love,  which,  like 
s  TbU  bi8  since  been  ertsed  by  some  of  Lady  B.'s  family. 
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that  of  a  dog  for  his  maBter,  arises  from  awe»  fhun 
instincty  and  from  habit,  above  that  deep  and  hcdy  af- 
fection, in  which  the  power  to  i^ipreciate  adds  admira- 
tion to  erteem,  and  malLes  love  more  fervent  as  more 
founded*— more  lasting  as  more  deserved  ?^AIas !  It  k 
saddening  to  see  such  m^  <m  account  of  a  squeamish 
and  groundless  jealous]^,  or  for  the  sake  of  a  pitiful  jest, 
discountenance  and  scoff  at  idl  which  diotinguislm  the 
love  of  man  for  woman  from  the  appetite  <tf  brute  to- 
wards brute — which  purifies,  while  it  heightetfi,  the  en- 
joyments of  sense,— -and  adds  the  sanction  of  reason 
and  of  Heaven  to  the  impulses  of  fleshly  aad  terrestrial 
passion. 

The  only  cause,  it  appeani  to  us,  Whidi  em  actuate 
men  of  strong  mind — and  it  is  of  them  alone  we  speak 
— ^to  undervalue  and  dislike  women  with  simili^  gifts, 
is  a  miserable  jealouqr  of  being  outshone — A  ffear  that 
the  absence  of  great  superiority  will  prevent  due  respect 
and  homage.  Such  a  feieling  is  most  unworthy  of  such 
men — and  yet  one  cannot  deny  its  frequency  among 
thrai.  If  tiiey  desire  approbation  and  applause,  surely 
that  yielded  by  one  capable  of  appreciating  justly  is 
of  tenfold  value  to  the  bUnd  praise  and  devotion  of  a 
pretty  simpleton.  Even  on  the  .  score  of  vanity,  one 
should  think  they  would  wish  for  mental  excdlence  in 
the  woman  of  their  choice.  On  the  far  higher  and 
dearer  ground  <^  affection,  the  difference  is  even 
greater.  Love,  in*  the  fulness  of  its  power,  cannot  exist 
in  a  narrow  mind.  Strong  intellect  and  strong  passi<ln 
are  almost  lUways  co-existent.  The  keen  feelings  give 
tenderness,  fervency,  and  fire  to  the  mind— the  strong 
mind  gives  mergy,  condensity,  and  firmness  to  the  feel- 
ings. It  is  for  this  reason  that  love  nev»  reoehes  the 
crowned  climax  of  its  state  except  in  the  heart  of  a 
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gifted  woman.  The  constitation  of  society  with  re^rd  to 
her  sex  rehders  the  heart  her  woHd — the  fibres  of  affection 
are  the  threads  from  which  the  web  of  her  fate  is  woven. 
And  when  in  addition  to  this  sensitive  and  devoted 
nature,  which  is  common  to  almost  all  wotnen>  there  is 
bestowed  a  mind  of  Ibfty  powers,  expanded  by  liberal 
knowledge,  her  attachment  assumes  a  character  supe- 
tior  to  that  of  cither  sex : — ^fonder — ^purer-^ore  etigross* 
ing— more  lasting— than  that  of  man  :^more  noUe— more 
ardent~better,  and  thei*efore  more  firmly,  grounded— 
than  what  is  n^ually  fdt  by  woman.^Tbe  fires  of  pas- 
sion are  mingled  with  those  bf  genitis,  and  both  gain 
kMed  power  and  bHlliancy  from  being  conjoined.  Such 
aff^ton  as  this,  indeed,  it  is  the  lot  of  few  men  to 
excfte-H>f  fewer  to  deserve.  It  is  seldom  that  they  cUn 
'^till  more  seldom  that  they  do— requite  the  fiill  lavish- 
ing of  such  qualities  and  gifts  on  them.  They  are 
sometimes  wasted  on  the  undeserving— often  oti  the  un- 
gratefbl— 4>ut  they  are  not  the  less  heavenly  in  their 
spirit— entraticing  in  their  efifects— sacred  in  their  issues. 
They  seem,  in  truth,  to  give  to  woman  the  angelic  |^o- 
perties  and  nature  with  whith  she  is  so  often  invested 
In  the  language  of  silly  and  vulgar  flippancy : — 

<<Ohl  WMHOi'sLoTe)  tlioii  best  fruit  of  the  heart. 

How  little  do  we  merit  aught  like  thee! — 
Deroted,  lelf-forgettiiig,  as  thou  art, 

Thou  makest  human  nature  seem  to  be 
What  sometimes  't  has  beeii  MUd    «ot  the  smart 

Of  iU-requttal— or,  ftor  worse,  to  see 
The  object  worthless,  e'er  can  make  thee  less. 
Or  shake  thy  noble,  godlike  faithfulness!" 

That  it  is  possible  for  a  woman  to  unite  all  the  powent 
^  manly  intelieet  with  the  fasdnations  and  charm  of 
her  own  sex,  the  distinguished  writer,  from  whom  we 
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have  taken  the  motto  of  this  paper     is  striking  and 
abundant  evidence.  She  joined  strength  and  expansion 
of  mind— ^asp  and  depth  of  thought— with  the  utmost 
brilliancy  of  genius  and  fervency  of  feeling.   The  heart, 
at  all  seasons,  and  in  all  its  moods,  owns  and  rejoices 
in  her  power.  From  the  dawning  hour  of  doubtful  love, 
to  the  full  fervour  of  noon-tide  passion,  and  the  declining 
and  darkening  days  of  its  waning  existence,  we  find  m 
her  pages  parallel  hope — ^parallel  enjoyment— parallel 
despair.   Deprivation  by  death— dereliction  by  unkind- 
ness — breathe  in  her  words .  the  soul  of  melanchcdy. 
Our  sadnesses  and  our  sorrows  meet,  in  her,  with  fellow- 
feeling  and  condolence— our  lofty  and  noble  aspirations 
with  the  keenest  and  most  vigorous  excitement.   To  her 
works  the  philosopher  may  turn  for  improvement,  as 
well  as  the  man  of  feeling  for  sympathy.  Severe  thought 
and  sober  reflection  take  their  turn  with  fecund  imagi^ 
nation,  and  passionate  or  regretful  feeling.   All  that 
have  read— and  who  has  not  read  ? — her  meditations  and 
mournings  among  the  ruins  of  fallen  Rome,  must  have 
been  struck  with  this  extraordinary  and  beautiful  union 
of  feeling  and  of  thought.      Roma!  Roma!  Romal 
Roma  non  6  piik  come  era  prima" — seems  to  float  in  me- 
lancholy sound  about  these  traces  of  grandeur  in  ex- 
tinction and  decay,  as  we  visit  and  linger  over  them 
with  her.   This  gifted  and  wonderful  woman  seems  in 
her  lamentations  over  Rome,  to  be  like  Rachel  weeping 
for  her  children— or,  like  the  protecting  angel  of  the 
city,  mourning  over  the  lost  nursling  of  her  long-past 
guardianship.   Such  a  spirit  as  hers,  indeed,  would, 
alone  have  been  worthy  of  watching  over  and  guiding 
the  destinies  of  ancient  Rome  ! 
There  are  not,  to  be  sure,  many  women — many  human 
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beingB— who  are  gifted  like  Madame  de  StaH.  But,  with- 
out going  these  lengths^  we  may  safely  say,  that  if  in- 
tellectual women  were  more  appreciated  in  society, 
there  would  be  more  intellectual  women.  What  we 
mean  is  this.  There  are  many  who,  educated  as  they 
now  are,  remain  mediocre  all  their  lives,  who,  brought 
up  with  more  expansion  and  information  of  mind,  would 
have  become  persons  of  estimable  and  agreeable,  if  not 
distinguished,  intellect.  Many  dull  and  common-place 
women  would  have  made  clever  men.  They  have  gifts 
sufficient  to  imbibe  and  fructify  what  may  be  sown  in 
their  minds, — but  not  peremptorily  to  seek  and  to  acquire 
knowledge  without  such  advantages.  Thus  it  is,  that  a 
clever  woman  is  generally  pre-eminently  so — for  it  re- 
quires additional  energy  and  grasp  of  mind  to  call  her 
powers  into  action.  Women  of  moderate  talent  sink  into 
women  of  no  talent  at  all, — while  it  must  be  something 
not  much  short  of  genius  to  break  through  the  cramps 
and  trammels  of  established  society.  Why  is  it  that  the 
conversation  of  nine  women  out  of  ten,  whom  we  meet 
in  the  world,  is  of  so  low  a  pitch  ?  Why,  because  they 
are  trained  from  the  cradle  to  think,  that  seeming  aa 
if  they  knew  any  thing  in  the  world  worth  knowing 
would  be  masculine — ^would  be  pedantic— would  be- 
worse  than  all — unlike  other  people.  But  if  the  world 
could  be  persuaded  that  information  may  be  free  from 
pedantry,  and  literature  from  blue-isrn ; — that,  as  the 
present  mode  is,  the  tenth  woman  is  worth  the  other 
nine  together  ; — and,  above  all,  if  men  were  to  shew 
preferefkice  for  talent  and  acquirement,  even  though  they 
met  them  in  a  woman ; — then,  timid  mammas  and  cau- 
tious dowagers  would  find  that  ignorance,  affectation, 
and  frivolity  would  be  the  singularity,  and  to  be  guarded 
against  accordingly. 
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It  nu^  said  th^  the  education  of  women  is  now 
mucb  io^roved  and  heightened — that  the  days  ajre  past 
when  raising  paste  and  mending  tuckm  were  the  most 
estee^ped  of  female  accomplishments; — ^but,  after  alU 
wh^t  a  won^m's  education,  even  at  present? — She 
learBfi  French,  it  is  tru€» — but  is  she  admitted  to  the 
stores  whieh  the  buigu^e  contains  ? — She  is  taught  the 
w#rdB— the  nouos^  verbs^  and  participles  of  the  tongue-^ 
but  are  they  used  as  an  engine  for  expanding  her  mind, 
or  enlarging  her  stock,  of  ideas  I — She  learns  Italian^ 
tiiat^she  may  warble  an  opera  song  ; — dancing,  that  sh/e 
may  display  her  shape  ;~music — because  every  body  does 
so.  But  are  the  treasures  of  thought — the  triumphs  of 
inteUeot— ever  opened  to  her  view?~Is  she  not  l^ept 
frittmng  among  words,  while  her  mind  should  be  occu- 
pied ^th  thingp?-*Is  .she  not  taught  to  consider  every 
subject  of  the  least  esbent,  substance,  or  solidity>  as  so 
totally  b^ond  her  reacbi  that  a  woman's  reason"  has 
becqmie  provert)i|Ll  for  i^o  reason  at  all?  One  would 
think  that  the  favourers,  of  this  systeip  consider  a 
woman  as  a  pmot,  ip  whom  to.  learn  to  gabble  a  fe»r 
sentences  is  the  utmost  stretch  of  iti^.  understanding. 
We  shall  be  toid  tha^  to  call  forth  and  exercise  the 
tellectual  powers  of  women  in  the  same  way  as  is  n«ial 
witii  men,  would  render  them  masculine,  and  take  aw^ 
from  that  delica^  which  is  their  greatest  charm.  I# 
us  examine  a  little  wb^  this  jargon  means.  If  hf 
delieacy^be  meant  that  vapkl,  mawkish,  tqu-nupfie  s^  of 
deportment  which  generally  passes  under  the  name,  we 
should  rcgoiceat  its  exterminaticm but|f  i?eal  delicacy^ 
that  is^  spotless  freedom  from  sn^osspess  in  miad  and 
manner''— be  infmed»  it  is  not  only  compatible  with  the 
utmost  power  and  cultivation  of  mind,  but  it  majf 
almost  be  called  inseparable  from  them.  In  Jike  manner. 
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K  is  the  fadiKm  to  brand  every  woman  wiUi  the  epilbet 
of  masculine  who  talks  about  any  thing  more  than  her 
dress — her  equipage— or  the  approaching  marriage  or 
divorce  of  her  acquaintances.  That  is,  every  silly  and 
uninformed  woman  is  determined  to  call  lUl  possessing 
talent  and'  knowledge  unfeminine,  and  as  the  former 
class  are  so  much  the  more  numerous,  they  have  pretty 
well  succeeded  in  rendering  inanity  and  womanly  de- 
portment synonymous.  We  agree  in  the  fullest  manner 
in  reprobating  every  thing  coarse  or  boisterous  in  a 
woman, — but  if  possessing  and  exerting  vigour  of  mind 
be  masculine,  we  wish  from  our  hearts  that  all  the 
females  of  our  acquaintance  were  so. 

Many  men,  we  are  aware,  have  a  jealous  and  shrinking 
fear  that  giving  women  the  same  mental  exerdtations 
and  advantages  as  their  own  sex,  would  render  their 
principles  less  pure  and  firm — in  plain  language,  their 
moral  conduct  looser.  This  opinion  has  very  wide  opera- 
tion, and  adds  in  many  to  that  dread  and  dislike  of  in- 
tellectual women  which  fear  of  personal  eclipse  or  com- 
petition had  originally  caused.  For  our  own  part,  we 
know  few  opinions  more  unfounded,  or  more  pernicious. 
If  it  be  true  that  Knowledge  is  Power,  it  is  still  more 
true  that  Knowledge  is  Virtue.  The  more  the  mind  is 
euHivaled,  the  more  plainly  are  the  positive  inferiorities 
and  disadvantages  of  Vice  brought  into  view.  Setting 
what  ought  to  be  aside,  the  direct  self-interest  of  correct 
conduct  becomes  more  indisputably  apparent.  Besides,  a 
weak  and  ignorant  woman  may  be  led  astray  by  means 
and  temptations  which  would  prove  wholly  hurtless  to 
one  oi  higher  faculties.  Not  only  are  her  guardings 
more  numerous  and  stronger,  but  the  weapons  of  oflfence 
agaihfirt;  her  are  fewer  in  number  and  weaker  in  force. 
In  this  case,  also,  so  many  would  not  be  jdaced  in  cir* 
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cumstances  of  danger — fewer  women  would  possess  that 
pitch  of  folly  which  now  induces  so  many  to  marry  a  fool 
with  a  title,  or  a  brute  with  ten  thousand  a-year.  There 
would  be  fewer  marriages  of  interest  and  ambition  oa 
the  one  hand,  and  of  precipitate  folly  on  the  other. 
There  would  be  more  unions  of  reason  and  affection. 
More  women  would  love  their  husbands,  and,  conse- 
sequently,  fewer  would  betray  them.  If  it  be  objected 
that  men  are,  in  point  of  fact,  less  moral  than  women, — 
it  may  be  answered,  at  once,  that  it  arises  from  their 
being  scarcely  taught  to  consider  morality  a  virtue— from 
that  which  is  regarded  as  the  last  crime  in  the  one  sez» 
being  almost  looked  on  as  an  accomplishment  in  the 
other. 

We  consider  the  real  original  difference  of  the  intel- 
lectual powers  of  the  two  sexes  to  be  very  small  indeed — 
the  ultimate  and  acquired  difference  is  manifestly  ex- 
treme. Women  are  esteemed  unfit  for  this  subject,  and 
unfit  for  the  other — th^  are  left  totally  uninstructed 
upon  them— and  then  people  turn  round,  and  argue 
conversely  that  this  very  want  of  knowledge  proves  the 
unfitness.  If  you  were  to  educate  a  man  in  the  same 
manner,  would  not  the  results  be  the  same  ?  If  he  were 
to  be  told  that  it  was  absurd  and  impossible  for  him  to 
reason  and  think,  and  you  were  to  withhold  from  him 
all  materials  for  reasoning  and  thought,  would  not  his 
deductions  be  as  ridiculous,  and  his  reflections  as  insig- 
nificant as  those  of  the  veriest  Miss  that  ever  played  on 
a  piano  ? — and  yet  would  it  be  a  fair  conclusion  to  draw 
from  this,  that  men  have  not,  and  cannot  have,  minds 
above  the  very  moderate  level  of  that  of  the  young  lady 
aforesaid? 

It  may  be  asked  cui  bono  ? — to  what  use,  for  what  pur- 
pose, give  to  women  this  higher  mental  cultivation?  We 
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tamwer  in  one  word, — ^to  Increase  their  own  happiness, 
and  thi^  of  the  many  whose  happiness,  in  so  large  a 
riiare,  depends  on  them.  If  a  woman  be  so  married  that 
her  husband  be  much  from  her,  how  much  does  she  need 
resources  to  occupy  her  solitary  time— powers  to  render 
grateful  that  home  to  which  her  husband  returns  from 
the  toils  of  business  and  exertion  ?  If,  from  domestic 
tastes  or  unambitious  dispositions,  he  lives  much  at 
home,  how  still  more  needful  are  the  qualities  which 
give  value  and  charm  to  daily  intercourse — ^which  make 
us  find  in  the  inmates  of  our  homes  and  hearts  a  society 
the  most  delightful  as  well  as  the  most  constant  ?  And 
yet,  how  many  do  we  see  who  would  never  choose  for 
their  friend  one  of  a  mind  similar  to  that  of  her  whom 
they  single  out  as  the  woman  of  their  Ichret  They  seek 
in  him  one  who  can  give  them  counsel  in  difficulty— €on- 
idation  in  sorrow— and  the  support  of  an  energetic  mind 
in  seasons  of  irresolution  and  despondency.  How  much 
more  delightful  would  it  be  to  add  to  these  offices  of 
friendship  that  nameless  and  endearing  charm  which 
arises  from  the  friend  being  of  the  opposite  sex ;  to  con- 
join to  them  that  softness — that  sweetness — that  devoted* 
ness — ^which  the  most  powerfiil-minded  woman  always 
retains,  and  which  no  man  ever  possesses.  Instead  of 
this,  while  in  their  occasional  companion,  they  require 
sense  and  Information,  they  are  contented  that  their 
constant  companion  should  be  a  fool. 

Lastly,  and  perhaps  above  all,  the  first  forming  of  our 
children's  minds  is  intrusted  to  women. — Is  not  this  of 
Itsdf  sufficient  to  render  the  highest  mental  powers 
deiirable  in  them  ?— How  many— how  very  many  have 
feli  In  the  whole  course  of  their  after-life  the  ill  efiects 
o(  the  early  training  of  a  foolish  mother  I  It  is  not 
every  man  who  can  ever  entirely  shake  himself  free  frooi 
Vol.  II,  Part  I.  C 
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the  iKmsenses  which  have  been  dosed  ii^  him  in  child^ 
hood — it  is  few  whoQan  do  it  at  an  early  period  of  life,— 
The  fable  of  the  thief  who  bit  off  his  mother*8  ear  is  of 
miich  more  general^  iq;>plication  than  is  usually  thought. 
But  if  the  mother  mis-trained  the  boy,  who  mis-tituned 
the  mother  ? — ^That  is  the  jet  of  our  argument. 

There  are  two  points,  however,  on  which  we  wish  not 
to  be  mistaken.  The  first  is,  we  would  not  be  thought  to 
undervalue  or  decry  the  accomplishments  which  are 
usually  taught  to  women.  We  are  not  blind  to  their 
grace  and  becomingness.  Where  a  real  taste  for  draw- 
ing, or,  still  more,  for  music,  is  evinced,  it  shoold  be 
cultivated  to  the  utmost.  The  delight  which  nearly  all 
.derive  from  listening  to  sweet  sounds  is  very  materially 
increased  by  their  being  breathed  by  a  beautiful  or  be- 
loved object.  But  that  a  girl  with  neither  eye,  ear, 
voice,  should  be  tortured  into  drawing,  playing*  and 
singing, — that  hours  upon  hours,  every  day  for  yean* 
should  be  sacrificed  to  a  disliked  or  indiffarent  art,— 
that,  in  a  word,  these  things  should  be  considered  ne- 
cessaries of  education  instead  of  additions  to  it, — is>  we 
must  think,  equally  pernicious  and  absurd.  And,  after 
all,  in  a  person  to  whom  these  tastes  are  not  nalairalf 
they  speedily  pass  away.  A  couple  of  years'  marriage 
makes  many  an  instrument  and  voice  mute — and  maay 
a  portfolio  thrown  neglected  by-— -where  money,  labour, 
talents,  whole  years,  had  been  devoted  to  the  acquisitfen 
of  the  accomplishment. 

The  other  matter  concerning  which  we  wish  to  be 
elearly  uDdcratood,  is,  that,  we  would  not  for  the  world 
have  uiy  thing  we  have  said  cmstrued  into  admivatMH 
or  approbation  of  the  blues."— We  have  an  utter  ab- 
horrence of  the  whole  race^the  more  ao  as  tiiey  iiave 
Jtrved  to  dyaw  into  disgrace  the  nystera  we  have  been 
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i^diw&tinc^ — to  retard  the  improvement  we  desire.  The 
ftbtme  of  a  thing  will  always  bring  its  use  into  some 
doobt  or  discredit.  Thefopperies^theaffectalions^tlie 
shallowness— of  the  blues  have  caused  the  power  and  at- 
tainments of  really  inteDectual  women  to  be  doubted,  or, 
where  that  could  not  be,  to  bedeeried  and  ridiculed.  But 
the  very  existence  of  this  sect  goes  to  support  the  advan* 
tage  of  the  tenets  of  our  creed.  If  women  were  made 
more  generally  well-informed,  there  would  be  no  place 
for  empty  and  ignorant  pretenders.  If  the  sun  and 
moon  shone  out,  these  thick-wicked  tallow  candles 
would  be  speedily  eclipsed. 

It  may  be  objected  that  all  we  have  said  merely  goes 
to  prove  that  talented  and  weU-educated  women  are  pre- 
ferable to  those  who  are  silly  and  ill-instructed — and 
it  may  be  thought  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  waste  se- 
veral good  pages  of  paper  in  supporting  this  position. 
But  strange  as  it  may  iq[^;>6ar,  we  do  assert,  and  we 
challenge  contradicMon,  that  scarcely  any  hypothesis 
has  less  praetical  belief.  Will  any  body  deny  that  a  wo- 
man who  is  distinguished  for  talent  or  acquirement  is 
always  sneered  at  as  a  blue'*-*^  pedant  in  petticoats — 
or  as  some  other  of  the  multifiurious  denominations  with 
which  the  world  has  stigmatized  the  female  possessor  of 
sense  and  information?  Is  she  not  shrunk  frombythci 
men,  and  scoffed  and  carped  at  by  th^  women  ?  Is  there 
not  anumg  many  meiv-^and  not  mf re  foplings^-a  dread 
of  a  clever  woman,  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  is 
fielt  towards  mad  dogs-'-pent  rate  and  other  dangerous 
animals?— And,  finally,  has  not  a  dancing,  flirting,  frip- 
pery woman,  if  she  h^ppen.to  have  a  pretty  face^^jQpre 
saiccit  dt  Moditi  in  a  week,  than  an  intellectual  wo- 
IDan"  in  her  whole  life-time  ?  —If  these  questions  can- 
not be  negatived,  we  trust  we  shall  not  be  considered  as 
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having  been  discussing  a  truism.  We  shall  conclude  with 
quoting  some  lines  we  lately  met  with,  which  pretty  well 
embody  the  different  qualities  we  have  been  endeavouring 
to  advocate ; — 

Her  kif  hly-^ed  natare  shone 
In  every  look,  and  word»  and  tone*- 
In  every  feature  was  expressed 
Goodness  of  heart,  which  she  posses&ed 
Beyond  all  measure  ^n  her  face. 
An  eye  the  most  unskilled  could  trace 
The  brilliant  talent— lofly  mind— 
The  strong  sound  sense,  we  seldom  find 
Even  in  man — while  woman's  soul 
Softened  and  feminlEed  the  whole." 


SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH'S  POEMS. 

We  have  always  thought  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  too 
little  known.  He  is  often  spoken  of,  it  is  true,  and 
quoted  as  a  hero  anA  a  martyr,  but  it  is  seldom  we 
meet  with  one  really  conversant  vrith  his  character 
and  fortunes.  His  name  is  in  the  mouths  of  many, 
but  his  deeds,  dispositions,  and  powers,  are  ftilly  known 
but  to  few.  His  lif^  presents  a  series  of  actions  and  an 
union  of  qualities,  for  any  one  of  which  the  favourites 
of  fame  would  be  cited  and  eulogized  as  most  deservedly 
illustrious.  The  very  assemblage  of  talents  that  he 
possessed  seems  to  have  caused  their  individual  excel- 
lency to  be  overlo<Aed.  There  are  few  characters  more 
s  thoroughly  interesting  than  his ;  to  the  young  and  the 
old,  to  the  statesman,  the  poet,  the  moralist,  and  the 
man  of  the  world,  his  story  presents  a  most  attractive 
subject ;  and  while  we  kindle  with  admiration  for  his 
talents  and  pity  for  his  misfortunes,  our  tndignatfcoi 
and  contempt  are  proportionately  raised  agminst  him 
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vrhose  littleness  of  mind  allowed  him  not  tp  appreciate, 
and  whose  meanness  led  him  to  sacrifice,  this  great  man. 
With  these  feelings,  who  can  dwell  with  strict  attention 
upon  the  blemishes  and  defects,  which,  alas!  upon 
closer  inspection,  are  too  often  found  to  mar  those 
brilliant  characters  whom  our  early  enthusiasm  has 
worshipped  as  heroes — ^whom  we  sigh  to  have  person- 
ally knowih-^-and  whose  shining  deeds  hare  awakened 
all  the  ardour  and  noMe  emulation  of  oiif  nature. 

The  age  in  which  Raleigh  lived  is  one  conspicuous 
for  genius  and  originality,  and  he  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  of  the  great  spirits  so  peculiarly  English, 
who  have  stamped  that  bold  and  remarkable  impress 
upon  the  insular  character,  which  subsequent  times, 
with  all  their  improvement  and  increased  enlightenment 
on  nearly  all  subjects,  produce  in  no  similar  degree. 

The  Reformation  and  the  discovery  of  the  New  World 
were  then  recent,  and  never  were  events  more  calculated 
to  rouse  the  reasoning  powers,  ahd  excite  and  heighten 
the  imagination.  The  invention  of  printing,  too,  so 
miraculously  coincident  in  time,  afforded  every  facility 
to  the  progress  and  difibsion  of  knowledge ;  all  dr- 
eumstances  the  most  favourable  that  can  perhaps  be 
conceived  for  the  developement  of  vigorous  and  in- 
dependent character.  Men  of  the  most  active  lives 
engaged  in  the  study  of  philosophy,  with  a  sseal  which 
now  belongs  only  to  professed  authors,  and  with  an 
industry  which  in  this  luxurious  age  none  but  book- 
worms can  comprehend.  The  result  of  their  inves- 
tigations may  not  always  have  been  useful  to  society; 
dieir  time  may  appear  to  have  been  devoted  to  sub- 
tleties unworthy  of  dispute  or  regard;  but  the  effects 
upon  their  own  minds  were  excellent;  they  produced 
that  firmness  of  temper,  that  solidity  of  character^  to 
peculiarly  distinguishable  in  the  Englishman.  The 
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habit  of  inquiry  taught  them  to  adopt  their  opiniona 
upon  reasoning  instead  of  upon  prejudiee;  to  culti- 
vate,  and  consequently  to  rely  upon,  their  own  powers. 
Men  learned  to  think  for  thenraehres,  and  the  preroga- 
tive was  too  newly  acquired,  and,  therefore,  too  ftiUy 
and  frequently  exercised,  to  allow  oi  that  superflciid 
adoption  of  qrstems  which  now  often  passes  for  the 
result  and  deductions  ci  comprehensiveness  of  mind, 
— ^the  fruit  and  tiie  proof  of  de^  refleetioii  and  czalted 
genius. 

From  our  present  knowledge  of  America^  the  wonders 
of  its  discovery  are  conq[Mirative]y  little  striking,  and 
we  are  apt  to  treat  with  ridicule  the  notions  at  first 
entertained  of  its  riches,  and  of  the  magnificence  and 
extent  of  its  cities.  But  if  we  pause,  and  consider  what 
the  impression  in  all  its  freshness  was  calculated  to 
make,  and  reflect  upon  the  great  riches  that  did 
pour  into  Spain,*— we  shall  cease  to  look  upon  our  an- 
oestors  as  weakly  ci^ulous  in  their  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations of  the  fame  and  emohtment  which  were  to 
arise  to  their  country  and  themselves  from  their  dis- 
coveries and  settlements  in  America* 

Hume,  with  the  coldness  which  belonged  both  to  his 
^aracter  and  habits  of  thought,  affirms  that  Raleigh's 
account  of  his  first  voyage  to  Guiana  pioves  him  to 
have  been  extremely  deficient  either  in  solid  under- 
standing, or  morals,  or  both.  Thi^  is  one  of  tli^ 
many  misrepresentations  which  that  historian  has, 
through  neg^genoe  or  design,  given  to  his  rdati<«  at 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  unhappy  fkte.  Ibime's  parti- 
ality for  the  Stuarts  led  him  to  describe  aU  the  aotioai 
of  that  family  with  a  softening  of  their  faults,  and 
a  heic^iteoing  o{  th^r  merits,  which  throws  a  fobe 
light  upon  many  of  the  most  romyknble  transaction 
of  their  reigns;  and  upon  none  more  fitrongly  than 
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ttlpon  James's  fapfttay^ht  t>f  Raleigh.  He  gives  the  whole 
story  upon  the  euihorlty  of  the  declaration  which  the 
king  <hr6W  up  and  puUishedy  to  try  to  do  away  the 
€<mtemp4  and  hatred  esrated  in  the  nation  by  the  saeri* 
fice  of  one  of  ita  ablest  defenders  to  the  resentment 
of  I^Dain.  Bui  James  was  bent  upaa  an  alliance  with 
that  country,  then  almost  more  truly  and  naturally 
^e  e»emy  of  England  than  France  has  ever  since  been. 
He  had  a  strong  dislike  towards  Raleigh— that  instinc^^ 
tive  sort  of  hatred  which  a  narrow  mind,  and  a  subtle 
and  cowardly  disposition  always  bear  to  enterprising 
spirit  and  greatness  of  intdlect— and  he  hesitated  not  to' 
propitiate  the  Spanish  court,  by  granting  his  life  to 
the  demmidB  of  Oondomar.  James  then  dsew  up  his 
declaration  with  all  the  ingenuity  and  ccdouring  which 
the  circiimstances  unfortunately  permitted;  but  the 
wery  necessity  of  justifying  his  conduct,  and  the  more 
glaring  fact  of  taking  away  Sir  Walter's  Ufe  upon  his 
old  sentence,  prove  that  he  was  aware  no  jury  would 
have  found  him  guilty  of  the  treason  of  which  he  was 
accused ;  and  he  therefore  took  his  life  upon  the  unjust 
condemnation  he  had  so  long  kept  in  reserve,  with  aU 
the  spite  and  shuffling  of  mean  and  timid  despotism. 

Raleigh,  indeed,  had  his  mkid  deeply  impressed  with 
the  treasures  of  Guiana,  and  the  account  of  his  voyage 
contains  much  extravagant  matter;  but  Hume  sttU 
heightens  it,  by  adding  what  is  not  found  in  the 
relation,  that  the  city  of  El  Dorado  was  said  to  be  two 
days*  journey  in  length.  The  description  of  this  city,  of 
the  prophecies  in  favour  of  the  English,  and  of  the  re- 
public of  Amazons,  are  nci,  given  by  Raleigh  upon  his 
own  testlmeny  but  upon  that  of  other  writers,  and 
various  oral  reporters — the  multitude  of  Spuilsh  rela- 
ticms  of  their  adventures,  and  their  wonderful  dis*' 
coveries  of  ridm  and  magnificence.   The  numbers  of 
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EnglfBh  trayeltera  who  recounted  mcnrelst  wUeh  our 
real  acquaintance  with  the  country  and  its  inhabitaBtt, 
together  with  our  increased  knowledge  of  the  laws  aad 
productions  of  nature,  now  teach  us  at  once  to  de- 
vpiaCf  would  have  induced  a  less  sanguiae  person  to 
have  credited  the  great  wedtb  which  was  said  to 
belong  to  the  Incas  of  Guiana,  and  to  have  desired  to 
verify  the  wondm  which  all  who  travelled  seeand  to 
vie  in  relating. 

The  spirit  of  adventure  was  the  epidemic  of  the 
tiioes;  Raleigh  Imt  shared  in  tte  general  thirst  fsr 
discovery.  While  we  see  the  first  men  in  the  kingdon 
fittuig  out  ships  year  after  year,  and  lavishing  money 
in  defiance  of  repeated  disasters,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Raleigh's  mind  should  be  captivated  by  a  scheme 
so  well  suited  to  a  bold  and  enterprising  tempor.  The 
eventual  success  of  the  Virginian  colony  entitles  him 
to  applause,  for  discernment  and  perseverance,  and 
his  interest  in  the  still  agitated  quei^ion  ci  a  North- 
West  passage,  is  evinced  by  his  association  with  the 
firm  ;who  sent  out  Captain  Davis,  and  by  his  name  given 
to  land  disoovered  by  that  celebrated  navigatcMr. 

It  is  indeed  ciqptivating  to  read  the  voyages  undtf • 
taken  at  this  period  by  the  gentlemen  of  England;  and 
cold  and  phlegmatic  must  be  the  man  who  does  not 
admire  the  qiirit  and  valour  displayed  in  these  ro- 
mantic expeditions.  The  patient  endurance  of  sid^- 
nsas  and  want  of  provisions,  which  frequently  attended 
their  small  and  crowded  vessels ;  the  courage,  both 
active  and  ^Mluring,  and  the  inflexible  pers^erance 
which  they  displayed,  excite  our  keenest  interest  and 
highest  admiration.  Gentlemen  of  birth  aad  fortuae 
exposed  themselves  to  privations,  hardships,  and  suf- 
ferings which  now  rarely  attend  the  most  disastimw 
voyages^  and  exhibited  a  gallantry  that  almost  makes 
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US  long  to  bMe  fiartaken  in  their  dangers.  There  are 
tm  MpwnckB  which  leare  so  deep  an  impvessfam 
npon  onr  minds  as  that  of  Raleigh's  hatf*brother. 
Sir.  Hnmphiey.  GHlbertt  who,  after  a  rojrage  attended 
with  great  perils  and  snflbrings,  succeeded  in  his  object 
<tf  teking  possession  of  Newfonndknd,  in  queen  Etisa- 
beth*s  name,  and  was  lost  on  his  return  home.  He 
is  described,  in  the  violenoe  of  tiie  storm,  as  calm  and 
cheerful^  encouraging  his  men  with  these  words, 
**  Courage,  my  lads,  we  are  as  near  hearen  at  sea 
as  on  landV  These  striking  words  diqriay  a  great- 
ness of  mind,  and  an  exalted  courage,  that  yield  us 
a  gratifleation  which  would  more  than  repay  thoie 
most  impatieiy;  to  the  log  joumab  of  all  voyages,  for 
wacfing  through  the  whole  of  Hakluyt 

The  author  of  Warerley  has  brought  Raleigh's  early 
success  at  court  into  increased  notice,  but  hni  talents  as 
u  stateman  are  not  in  general  equally  ccmrideredi  The 
Inllliancy  of  his  courage  and  the  two-fdd  retumn  he 
acquired  at  sea  and  on  land  eclipse,  in  ordinary  history, 
the  merits  he  possessed  in  the  couneiL  But  Elizabeth, 
who,  although  she  was  subject  to  all  the  weakness  ex- 
cessire  vanity,  was  most  dear-sighted  with  regard  to  the 
true  interests  of  her  kingdrai,  so  frequratly  sought  his 
advice,  and  adopted  his  views  of  policy,  as  to  exdte  the 
jealouqr  of  her  other  counsellors*  His  political  tracts 
(some  ijt  which  had  the  honour  of  being  puMished  hj 

*  The  following  is  the  curious  and  interesting  manner  in  which  the  dr- 
cnmstauce  is  related : — 

In  ^  aftemoone  the  frigat  wameare  cast  away,  oppressed  by  waw, 
yet  at  that  time  recovered,  and  pviag  forth  signs  of  joy.  The  GeneraU, 
sitting  abaft  with  a  booke  in  his  hand,  cried  unto  us  in  the  hinde  so  oft  as 
wee  M  approach  wllfain  hearing,  <  Wee  am  as  neere  to  heofan  by  taaas  by 
land,'  reiterating  the  same  speech  well  beseeming  a  souldier  resolute  in 
Jesus  Christ,  as  I  can  testify  he  ym».*'^Report  of  Sir  Humphrey  Ciibcrt'g 
yifm^t  h  Edmurd  H€d€$*^HmUitfij  vol.  iii.  p.  143. 
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MUtonO  are  marked  by^soond  judgiMiit  andaraipre- 
b^MiveuesB  of  thought ;  and  to  hia  opinaont  upon  tte 
conduct  to  be  puraued  towards  Spain,  as  much  as  to  the 
nriiMthief  he  did  her,  may  be  attributed  the  fear  and 
hatred  which  dictated  the  unrelentingperseeutioD  of  that 
court,  for  whose  satisfaetioB  he  was  at  last  devoted  to 
an  ignoAiinioQS  death. 

As  a  soldier,  a  seaman,  a  statesman^  or  a  seiK>lar,  few 
can  surpass  Sir  Waiter  Ralei^^,  wlule  scarcely  any  ex- 
amplecan  be  broug^  (rf  a  man  uniting  this  asaemblage 
of  characters  in  similar  perfection.  Hiis  life  presents 
equal  varieties.  Raised  from  a  private  station  to  the 
highest  lawur  at  the  court  of  an  arbitrary  queen,  we 
see  him  fluctaating  in  her  rcfgard,  at  one  period  a  ht 
Yourite  courtier,  skilfully  flattering  the  vanity  of  his 
mistress,  a  successful  eonmander  with  honours  and  re- 
wards liberally  bestowed^*^  another,  driven  from  court 
by  the  successful  effbrts  of  his  rivals,  and  a  prisoner 
in  theTiower  from  his  own  indiscretions.  We  see  hoA 
disph^ng  the  most  striking  valour  in  every  scene  wbeie 
danger  may  be  met ;  in  France,  in  the  Netherlands,  in 
irelaad,  in  l^aain,  in  Portugid.«-*He  is  the  discoi»er«r 
of  new  regions-*^he  planter  of  eokmies-— the  scourge  of 
all  tiie  enemies  of  his  conntry.  From  this  heiglrt  of 
glory  we  behdd  him  the  victim  of  a;  kin|^,  whose  fa^voiteile 
he  was  too  great  a  man  ever  to  became *liigustiy  dan- 
demned,  he  passes  twelve  years  in  c(mflnem6nt,*«HUKl 
the  ornament  of  a  court,  the  commander  of  fleets  and 
armies,  the  man  whose  life  from  its  commencement  had 
been  one  scene  of  constant  activity^  shines  forth  a  philo- 
sopher and  a  scholar,  employing  energies  of  mind  and 
labour  of  compilation  in  a  history  of  the  world,  which 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  gained  fame  for  one 
whose  whole  time  had  been  passed  in  the  ease  and  with 
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the  advantages  of  aeademic  retfaremait  wfi'c  indeed mch 
iMtittttioiis  cfttenlated  to  produce  the  grasp  of  aund 
which  la  displayed  in  Raleif^  oomposition. 

b  the  midBt  of  his  most  active  youth  he  had  Umtted 
Us  portfon  of  sleep  to  five  hoon,  in  aider  constairtly  to 
ha?e  sona  time  to  apfriy  to  stiuly :  and  he  now  brovf^ 
a  mind  rich  with  the  stores  of  prcTious  acquisition,  to  the 
^pursuits  which  cheered  his  prison^  and  lukTo  added  to 
hia  weU-eamad  fiune  tlie  additional  reputation  of  a 
profound  scholar  and  an  original  thinlcer. 

The  peaceful  occupations  of  chemistry  and  of  cmnpo> 
sition  were  enlirened  by  continnal  recurrence  to  his  £a- 
^oiirite  schemes  of  discovery,  and  of  working  the  mines 
of  Ghdana.  He  constantly  attempted  intercourse  with  ' 
Amieriea,  and  on  recovering  his  liborty  he  received  a  coo^ 
mission  firom  James  to  prosecute  the  favourite  object  of 
hisjife.  His  failure  is  well  known  :<-the  loss  of  his 
eldest  son— the  cafaunities  of  his  voyage,  and  hii^  hunenb- 
aUe  end— ihe  courage  and  resolution  with  wUeh  he 
endured  all  these  misfortunes,  and  the  tranquil  heroism 
^  Us  death—exhibit  varieties  of  circumstance,  and 
Clergy  of  character,  which  render  his  story  one  of  the 
most  instructive  and  romantic  which  history  in*eaento. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  remarks  by  lately  meeting 
with  the  poems  of  this  extraordinary  man.  The  reprint 
was,  W0  believef  limited  to  a  smali  number  of  copies, 
and  is  edited  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  with  an  enthuaiasiii 
for  their  author  which  is,  we  confess,  very  emgenial  with 
our  own  fadings.  Raleigh's  fiune  as  a  poet  does  not 
stand  so  high  as  pertiaps  our  partiality  persuades  us  it 
ought  to  do-*-indeed  he  is  not  much  known  as  a  poet  at 
all.  But  whai  we  r^ect  on  the  number  and  variety  of 
his  writinga^hat  poetry  was  but  the  recreation  of  an 
idle  bour^he  hasty  productions  of  one,  to  look  on 
whose  actions  we  are  surprised  he  should  have  found 
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leisure  to  write  at  all,  and  to  consider  whose  works,  we 
sboold  conclude  to  IiaTe  passed  his  whole  life  in  medita- 
tire  retirement  and  deep  study,— we  are  surprised  at  the 
real  podUcal  merit  which  appears  through  the  whole  of 
these  compositions.  Raleigh's  mind  was  alive  to  all  the 
•charms  of  fkncy : — his  patronage  of  Spenser  arose  from 
congeniality  of  temper,  and  had  his  life  been  passed  in 
other  circumstances,  he  might,  perhaps,  have  rivalled 
^hat  most  gifted  of  pur  poets.  As  it  is,  these  poems, 
though  possessing  mucih  actual  beauty,  may  be  chiefly 
valuable  from  the  insight  they  afford  us  into  his  mind  and 
feelings.  The  deep  impression  of  the  passions*  the 
powerful  energy,  and  the  worldly  experience,  of  thdr 
author  give  them  an  ii^»rest  which  does  not  often  at- 
tend more  finished  compositions.  The  quaintness  of  the 
age,  and  the  conceits  so  much  in  favour  with  Queen 
Eiigabeth,  disfigure  many  of  his  conceptions,~but  it  is 
'Ourious  to  follow  the  author  of  philosqdiical  treatises  in 
the  light  sportings  of  fattcy,  and  to  witness  his  skilful 
flattery  of  the  tastes  of  his  mistress — ^whom  he  never 
scrupled  to  incense  in  the  grossest  manner,  although  he 
would  not  condescend  to  use  any  of  the  arts  so  f  requentiy 
practised  to  gain  favour  with  the  people. 

The  mind  of  Raleigh  was  stored  with  riches  of  moral 
vrisdom — ^perhaps  acquired  from  his  various  disappoint- 
jnents,  as  his  conduct  shews  him  to  have  been  bold  and 
Jittie  scrupulous,  his  passions  strong,  and  his  temper 
warm  and  aspiring^and  these  poems  are  full  of  the  jdaf  n- 
live  moral  cast  which  we  may  suppose  to  have  belonged 
to  his  moments  of  reflection.  The  Farewell,'*  the  best 
known  of  Raleigh's  poems,  beginning  Gk>,  soul,  the 
body's  guest,"  is  full  of  the  strongest  expressions  of  the 
vanity  and  deceit  of  all  advantages  of  situation— <^  the 
emptiness  of  the  greatest  professions ; — and  is  written  in 
the  noblest  strain  of  Indignant  morality.   A  less  known 
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impiety  and  aiheisai.  But  Us  Hislory  of  the  World 
breathes  a  genuine  spirit  of  piety,  and  independently  of 
the  moral  vein  of  reflection  throughout  his  poems  in 
general,  there  are  several  distinctly  religious ^>ne,  per- 
haps the  most  singular  and  striking,  we  are  tempted 
partly  to  extract.  The  mixture  of  sublime  ideas  with 
quaint  and  familiar  images,  is  strmgly  characteristic 
of  the  age.  The  poem  is  entitled  His  Pilgrimage," 
and  is  said  to  have  been  written  the  night  previous  to  his 
execution ;  and,  however  extraordinary  it  may  semi,  the 
allusion,  towards  the  close,  to  the  manner  and  immediate 
approach  of  his  death  seems  to  confirm  this  belief : 

Gire  me  my  tcallop-tlieU  «f  quiet, 
'  My  staff  of  fidth  to  walk  upon. 
My  scrip  of  joy,  immortal  diet ; 

My  lN»ttle  of  Mdvation  ; 
My  gmn  «f  glory,  (Hope's  true  ga^,) 
And  thus  rU  tdie  my  pa^frimage.  • 
Blood  must  be  my  body's  only  balmer, 
Whilstmy  soul,  Wst  a  qnietpalmer, 
TraTeiMi  towards  the  land  ci  heaven : 
No  otker  balm  will  there  be  given. 
Over  the  sOver  mountains. 
Where  spring  the  nectar  fountdns. 

There  will  I  kiss 

The  bowl  of  bliss, 
And  drink  mine  everiasting  fill 
Upon  every  miften  hiU. 
My  soul  will  be  a-dry  before* 
But  after  it  will  thirst  no  more. 

rn  take  them  first. 

To  ipeach  my  tMrst, 
And  taste  of  neetur's  sockets. 

At  those  clear  wells 

Where  sweetness  dwells 
Drawn  up  by  saints  m  erystri  bveksts. 

«  4c  «  «  *  ♦  « 

From  thence  to  Heaven's  bribeless  hall. 
Where  no  corrupted  voices  brawl, 
NooonseieDce  molten  into  geld 
No  forged  accuser  boof^  or  sold* 


No  cftQia  defim^d,  no  vainotpent  journey ; 

For  there  Christ  Is  the  King^g  attorney. 

Who  pleads  for  all  without  degrees. 

And  he  hath  angels,  but  no  fees. 

And  when  the  twelve  grand  milU(m  Jury 

Of  our  sins,  with  direfid  fury, 

'Gainst  our  souls  black  verdicts  give, 

Christ  pleads  his  death,  and  then  we  live. 

Be  thou  my  speaker,  (taintless  Pleader, 

Unblotted  Lawyer,  true  Proceeder,) 

Thou  would'st  salvation  even  for  alms. 

Not  with  a  bribed  htwyeKs  palms, 

And  this  b  mine  eternal  pk». 

To  Him  that  made  Heaven,  Earth,  and  Sea, 

That  since  my  flesh  must  die  so  soon. 

And  want  a  head  to  dine  next  noon. 

Just  at  that  stroke,  when  my  veins  start  atod  spread. 

Set  on  my  soul  an  everlasting  head. 

Then  am  I  ready,  like  a  palmer  fit» 

To  tread  those  blett^d  paths  whidi  before  I  writ  I 

Of  deatii  and  judgment.  Heaven  and  Hell, 

Who  oft  doth  think  must  needs  die  well ! 

To  die  firmly,  is  ofteD  the  test  only  of  pride  and 
resolution.  The  power  which  sympathy  holds  over 
man.  Us  regard  for  the  opinion  of  his  fellows,  are  most 
stnmgly  demonstrated  in  the  examples  which  are  to 
be  found  of  bad  men  dying  with  resolution  equal  to 
that  displayed  by  the  good.  But  daring  and  bold  as 
may  be  their  courage,  it  is  always  deficient  in  the 
humility  which  is  inseparable  from  the  death  of  the 
virtuous.  And  this  may  reconcile  us  to  the  fact,  which, 
otherwise,  must  weigh  heavily  upon  the  mind,  that 
courage  in  death,  as  in  life,  does  not  belong  exclusively 
to  the  worthy. 

At  this  distance  of  time,  it  may  be  difficult  exactly 
to  aiq>reciate  the  private  character  of  Raleigh.  That 
be  was  tenderly  attached,  however,  to  his  wife  and 
sons,  may  be  gathered  from  his  few  domestic  letters 
which  remain,  and  his  death  bespeaks  piety  and  great- 
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ness  of  soul,  in  a  most  striking  d^ree.  He  was  so 
fearless  of  death,  so  resolute  and  confident,  that  Dr. 
Tounson,  the  divine  who  attended  him  in  his  last  hours, 
to  use  his  own  expression  "wondered  at  him,"  and 
thought  it  necessary  to  admonish  him  that  the  dear 
servants  of  God^  in  better  causes,  had  shrunk  back 
and  trembled  a  little,  while  heathen  men,  through 
the  humour  of  vain  glory,  or  selfishness,  had  set  as 
little  by  their  lives  as  he  would  do,  and  seemed  to  die 
as  bravely ;  to  which  Raleigh  replied,  he  denied  it  not, 
but  gave  God  thanks  he  had  never  feared  death,  and 
much  less  then,  for  it  was  but  an  opinion  and  an  ima- 
gination, and  the  manner  of  death,  although  to  others 
it  might  seem  grievous,  yet  he  had  rather  die  so  than 
of  a  burning  fever ;  and  he  was  persuaded,  that  no 
man  that  knew  God,  and  feared  him,  could  die  with 
cheerfulness  and  courage,  except  he  was  assured  of 
the  love  and  favour  of  God  unto  him ;  ^*  with  much 
more  to  that  effect,  very  christianly,"  as  adds  Dr.  Toun- 
son. His  behaviour  at  the  scaffold  was  consistent 
with  these  expressions;  his  speech  shews  his  desire 
to  exculpate  his  character  from  the  aspersions  which 
had  been  cast  on  his  last  voyage ; .  his  trust  in  the 
mercy  of  Heaven,  and  the  firmness  and  equanimity 
of  his  courage.  Shall  we  then  say  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
was  a  hero  without  a  blemish  ?  a  model,  both  in  his 
life  and  in  his  death?  Alas  I  where  does  history 
present  us  with  such  perfect  beings?  No;  there  is 
a  blot  upon  the  character  of  Raleigh^  which  his  greatest 
admirers  can  never  overlook.  His  rivalry  with  Essex, 
was  the  natural  consequence  of  ambition,  seeking  pre- 
eminence and  favour  in  the  court  of  a  queen  liable  to 
fits  of  caprice  and  favouritism ;  and  the  various  occasions 
of  offence  were  but  the  discords  which  must  always 
Vol.  II.   Part  I.  1) 
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oecur  between  candidates  for  power,  when  partjr  fed- 
ings  heat  the  temper,  and  intrignes  influence  success. 
But  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  the  yile  letter  written 
to  Sir  Robert  Cecil  to  goad  his  relenting  enmity ;  for, 
although  the  ambiguity  of  its  expressions  may  afford 
some  grounds  for  believing  that  his  dying  words  con- 
cerning Essex  may  have  been  no  more  than  the  self- 
deceit  which  we  are  apt  to  exercise  with  r^rd  to 
our  actions-^he  glossing  which  we  so  frequently  put 
upon  our  conduct  when  a  variety  of  motives  have  com- 
bined to  influence, — yet  it  will  ever  be  a  monument 
of  the  modes  by  which  succ^s  in  public  life  was 
often  secured,  and  a  most  foul  stain  upon  the^  cha- 
*  racter  of  Raleigh.  His  dying  speech  remains  to  show, 
either  how  totally  men  may  deceive  themselves,  or — 
which  is  more  terrible — to  convince  us  that  to  ensure 
the  regard  and  sympathy  of  their  fellow  creatures,  men- 
even  such  men  as  Raleigh — ^will  quit  this  world  with 
a  lie  in  their  mouths,  while  they  die  with  the  resolution 
which  ought  to  belong  only  to  truth.  The  letter  and 
th^  speeefa,  are  too  curious  not  to  be  recalled  to  our 
recollection : 

Sir, — am  not  wise  enough  to  give  you  advice ;  but 
if  you  relent  towards  this  tyrant,  you  will  repent  it 
whpn  it  shall  be  too  late ;  his  malice  is  fixed,  and  will* 
not  evaporate  by  any  of  your  mild  courses,  for  he  will 
ascribe  the  alteration  to  her  Majesty's  pusillanimity, 
and  not  to  your  good  nature,  knowing  that  you  work 
but  upon  her  humour,  and  not  out  of  any  love  toward 
him :  the  less  you  make  him,  the  less  he  shall  be  able 
to  harm  you  and  yotrs ;  and  if  her  Majesty's  i^vdur 
fail  him,  he  will  again  decline  to  a  common  person. 
For  after  revenges,  fear  them  not ;  for  your  father  wmfc 
esteemed  to  be  the  contriver  of  Norfolk's  ruin,  yet  his 
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son  f<^Iloweth  your  father's  son,  and  loveth  him. 
Humours  of  men  succeed  not,  but  grow  by  6cea8ioiiB» 
and  accidents  of  time  and  power.  Somertel  mftde  m 
revenge  ofi  the  duke  ot  Northumberland's  hdrt^.  Nor- 
thumberland,  that  now  is,  thinks  not  of  Hatton'st  iMue ; 
HoIIowaj  lives,  that  murdered  the  brother  of  Hortey, 
and  Horsey  let  him  go  by  all  his  life  time.  I  ooald 
name  you  a  thousand  of  those,  and,  therefore,  after- 
fears  are  but  prophecies,  or  rather  conjeclnres  from 
causes  remote :  hock  to  the  present  and  you  do  wisdy. 
His  son  shall  be  the  youOgest  efeirl  of  England  bitt  om; 
and  if  his  father  be  now  kept  down.  Will.  Cecil  j:  shall 
be  able  to  keep  as^  many  men  at  his  heela  as  he^  and 
m<H>e  too :  he  n^y  also  match  in  a  better  iMmae  thaa 
his,  and  so  that  fear  is  not  worth  the  fdaring.  ftit  if 
the  father  continue,  he  will  be  able  to  break,  the 
branchesp  and  pull  up  the  root  and  all.  Lose  not  ymr 
advantage  ;  if  you  do  I  read  your  destiny.  Let  the  Q. 
hold  Bothwell^  while  she  hath  him;  he  will  ever  bd 
the  canker  of  her  estate  and  safety.  Princes  are  lost 
by  secc^rity,  and  preserved  by  prevention :  I  have  seen 
the  last  of  her  good  days,  and  all  ours,  after  his  liba^« 

Yours,  &c— W.  R.'* 

After  justifying  his  last  voyage,  Raleigh  concludes 
his  speech  with  these  words,: — I  shall  entreat  a  little 
more  time  to  speak  of  the  imputation  cast  upon  me, 

«  The  dukB  htf  iuf;  influencecl  Edward  VI.  to  &tptiy  Uia  at  hit 
lands  and  title. 

t  Sir  Christopher  Hattoa  being  suspected  of  the  murder  of  the  UUe 
Mri  of  Northunherlandiii  theTower» 
t  Sir  Robert's  otdy  son. 

§  Francis  Stuart,  grandson  of  James  V*  was  created  Earl  of  Both- 
well  by  James  VI.  His  r^tless  and  unruly  spirit,  his  ambitious  and 
factious  conduct,  occasioned  repeated  forfSeituret,  and  the  constant  pardons 
hi  receifed  occasions  this  application  of  his  name  to  Essex. 

D  9 
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that  I  should  be  a  persecutor  of  my  lord  Essex^ 
that  I  rejoiced  in  his  death,  and  stood  in  a  window 
orer  against  him.  when  he  suOTered*  and  puffed  out 
tobacco  in  disdain  of  him.  Whereas,  God  f  take  to 
witness,  I  shed  tears  for  him  when  he  died!  and  as 
I  hope  to  look  Gkxi  in  the  face  hereafter,  my  lord  of 
Essex  did  not  see  my  face  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
for  I  was  afar  off  in  the  armory  where  I  saw  him,  but 
he  saw  not  me.  I  confess,  indeed,  I  was  of  a  contrary 
faction,  but  I  knew  my  lord  of  Essex  was  a  noble  gentle- 
man, and  that  it  would  be  worse  with  me  when  he 
was  gone;  for  I  got  the  hate  of  those  who  wished 
me  well  before,  and  those  that  set  me  against  him 
afterwards  set  themselves  against  me,  and  were  my 
greatest  enemies;  and  my  soul  hath  many  times  been 
grieved  that  I  was  not  nearer  to  him  when  he  died, 
because,  as  I  understood  afterwards,  he  asked  for  me 
at  his  death,  to  be  reconciled  to  me.  And  now  I  en- 
treat you  all.  to  join  with  me  in  prayer  to  the  great 
God  of  Heaven,  whom  I  have  grievously  offended,  being 
a  nan  full  of  all  vanity,  and  have  lived  a  sinful  life 
In  all  sinful  callings ;  for  I  have  been  a  soldier,  a 
captain,  a  sea^aptain,  and  a  courtier,  which  are  courses 
of  wickedness  and  vice;  that  God  would  forgive  me, 
and  cast  away  my  sins  from  me,  and  that  he  would 
receive  me  iqto  everlasting  life:  so  I  take  my  leave 
of  you  all,  making  my  peace  with  God." 

How  are  these  to  be  reconciled  ? — ^The  blot  upon  the 
moral  conduct  of  Raleigh  cannot  be  obliterated  by  any 
efforts  of  ingenuity,  and  we  must  add  him  to  the  list  of 
those  illustrious  men  whose  brilliant  disk  is  fatally  dis- 
figured by  the  dark  spots  which  there  strike  us  as  even 
doubly  hateful. 

Still  we  must  admire  his  behaviour  on  the  scaflbid  as 


the  most  sedately  bold  of  the  many  examples  of  philoso- 
phic  bravery  which  English  history  furnishes.  We  do  not 
speak  of  those  who,  dying  for  religious  opinions,  had  in 
the  strength  of  yirtuous  conscience,  or  the  warm  passion 
of  fanatical  enthusiasm,  the  most  powerful  support 
which  can  be  given  to  mortality, — but,  even  in  compari- 
son with  these.  Sir  Walter  Raleif^'s  heroism  does  not 
fade.  The  night  before  his  execution  he  wrote  these 
lines  in  his  Bible : 

Even  such  is  time,  that  takes  on  trust, 

Our  youth,  our  joys,  our  all  we  have. 
And  pays  us  but  widi  age  and  dust ; 

Who  in  the  dark  and  sHent  grave. 
When  we  have  wander'd  all  our  ways 
Shuts  up  the  story  of  our  days  I 
But  from  this  eartli,  this  grave,  tiiisdost^ 
My  God  shall  r^  me  up,  I  trust  I 

He  prepared  himself  for  the  last  stroke  with  unaltered 
voice  and  mien,— he  calmly  examined  the  axe,  calling 
it  a  sharp  medicine,  but  a  cure  for  all  diseases,^  and, 
when  desired  to  turn  his  head  towards  the  east,  he  re- 
plied, "  so  the  heart  be  right,  it  is  no  matter  which  way 
the  head  is."— He  desired  to  give  the  signal,  and,  after 
lying  for  a  few  minutes  in  silent  prayer,  he  stretched  out 
his  hand,  which  the  executioner  not  observing,  he  ex- 
claimed, as  if  he  were  giving  the  word  of  command  for 
an  indifferent  occasion,  "  Strike  man !"  Like  the  multi- 
tude thatsurrounded  him,  our  warmest  pity  and  admiration 
are  excited  by  such  conduct,  and  our  detestation  is  raised 
against  James,  for  sacrificing  to  the  hatred  of  Spain  this 
extraordinary  man,  whose  unjust  condemnation  had  been 
pronounced  upon  supposed  treason  in  favour  of  the 
Spanish  court! 

With  ordinary  readers  the  character  of  Raleigh  is  so 
blighted  by  the  dark  shade  which  Hume  casts  over  his 
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expedition  to Ouiasftt  that  the  kAifOtj  othis  mOmog 
nn  his  former  lei^aiice  fails  to  produce  the  effiaet  it  is 
mtanOf  fftlflybttsd  to  do.  Butall  Ifaiw's  fosts  sod 
Mfpuneats  are  taken  from  the  kimg^s  decIaralioB,  wMbIi 
m  impartiai  historian  would  bam  Uindly  adopbsd.  He 
lays  m^ch  stress  upon  the  fisct  of  no  sueh  mine  as  Ba- 
loigh  premisorl  hating  been  to  this  day  found.  Dr. 
Campbell,  hesreves,  on  the  contrary,  tells  us  that  Coreal, 
one  of  the  best  Spanish  travellers,  confiims  Ralph's 
account  of  the  riches  of  Guiana ;  and  the  circumstance 
of  the  Spaniards  having  built  St.  Thomas  tends  to  prove 
their  bdief  in  the  existence  of  mines  in  its  vicinity.  That 
the  town  was  plundered,  and  no  mine  discovered,  is  to 
be  imputed  entirely  to  the  misconduct  of  Keymis. — Ra- 
leigh was  unable,  by  vidi^  illness,  to  accompany  those 
who  went  up  the  Oroonoko,  and  indeed  as  it  was  requi- 
site that  one  whom  the  whole  squadron  relied  upon 
should  remain  with  the  large  ships  (which  could  not  na- 
vigate the  river,)  to  protect  them  from  the  Spaniards, 
Raleigh  could  not  have  done  better  than  give  the  com- 
mand of  the  expedition  to  Ke3rmis,  who  was  acquainted 
with  the  situation  of  the  mine.  The  king's  commission, 
it  is  true,  empowered  him  only  to  settle  on  a  coast  pos- 
sessed and  inhabited  by  heathen  and  savage  ,  people." 
But  the  coast  was  not possessedhj  the  Spaniards  although 
they  had  settlements  in  the  country.  The  title  of  the 
English  to  it,  wa^  as  good  as  theirs ;  indeed  better,  as 
the  chiefs  had  in  former  voyages  submitted  the  sove- 
reignty of  their  country  to  Elizabeth,  on  condition  that 
Raleigh  would  help  them  to  drive  away  the  Spaniard^, 
whose  cruelties  and  oppressions  made  them  universally 
detested. 

In  the  treaty  of  peace  between  England  and  Spain^  the 
question  of  Indian  trade  was  ratirely  omitted,  fr^p  tind 
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impoediUlity  of  adjjiiatiQg  the  (XK^M^ag  iateraitB  ant 
asaumed  rigbte  of  each  uldouL  In  Isot^  war  betw«ep^ 
the  Spaaiards  and  English  wm  so  much  underatood  to  be 
allowed  in  the  Indies,  th,at  it  was  siqiyosed  to  be  the 
reason  why  the  king  did  not  attraipt  to  try  Raleigh  anew, 
as  no  sentenee  could  hove  been  pronoune^  upon  biai  on 
that  head.  The  conduct  of  the  Spaniards  confirms'  tius 
opinion,  for  besides  murdering  all  the  English  that  f<U 
into  their  hands,  they  even  put  to  death  their  own 
countrymen  as  well  as  the  Indians  who  ventured  to  trade 
^  cmlos  btgtaes  enemigo$.'*  Owing  to  the  trei;ehery  of 
James,  or  his  ministers^  who  insisted  upon  being  in- 
formed of  the  exact  q[>ot  yfhere  Ralei^^  intended  to  land, 
together  with  the  number  and  strength  of  his  ships,  the 
Spfuiish  ambassador  was  able  to  give  eatly  intimation  to 
his  court,  who  transmitted  a  copy  of  Raleigh's  declara- 
tion to  America,  wifch  instructions  for  the  equipment  of 
an  armada  to  overwhelm  his  fleet,  had  they  succeeded  iti 
opening  the  mine,  where  an  increased  military  foree  wm 
collected  to  prevent  bis  landipg.  These  papers  were 
found  in  the  governor's  cabinet  at  St.  Thomas's,  and 
after  the  royal  word  of  honour  had  passed  that  Raleigh's 
communication  should  be  kept  seo^et,  this  might  have 
warned  him  what  to  expect  upon  his  return.  This  u^ 
fortunate  man  had  sunk  his  whole  fortune,  ^nd  even 
persuaded  his  wife  to  sell  her  house  to  provide  for  the 
expedition,  venturing  his  all  upon  the  prospect  of  enrich* 
ing  his  family  and  serving  his  country,  in  the  eiqpectation 
of  returning  with  fame,  and  purchasing  by  his  success 
the  tardy  favour  of  his  sovereign.  What  then  must  have 
been  his  anguish  upon  ^e  failure  of  his  scheme — what 
must  have  been  his  misery  when  Keymis  returned  with* 
out  openit^  the  mine,  and  brought  the  tidings  of  the 
d^h  of  his  valiant  and  beloved  son  !   His  fortune  Io«t# 
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bis  reputation  tarnished,  his  companions  fieu^tious  and 
unruly  9  deserted  by  part  of  his  squadron » and  by  the  very 
man  whom  he  had  served,  even  to  selling  his  plate  to 
supply  his  necessities,  and  with  nothing  to  look  to  on  his 
return  but  enemies  too  happy  to  take  advantage  of  his 
misfortunes — from  whom  no  spark  of  generosity  or  mercy 
could  be  hoped !  His  reproaches  to  Keymis  were  poig- 
nant ;  and  their  justice  is  confirmed  by  the  terrible  reso- 
lution of  putting  himself  to  death,  which  Keymis  executed 
witii'so  much  determination  ,~for  having  only  broken  a 
rib  by  his  pistol,  the  report  of  which  made  Raleigh  send 
to  *  inquire  the  cause  of  the  shot,  Keymis  answered  calmly 
Ijring  on  his  bed,  he  had  done  it  to  clean  the  pistol  which 
had  been  long  charged,  and  a  few  hours  afterwards  he 
was  found  dead,  a  long  knife  thrust  into  him  up  to  the 
handle ! 

The  desertion  of  part  of  his  fleet,  and  the  strength  of 
the  Spaniards,  prevented  Ralegh's  attempting  himself 
to  open  the  mine,  and*  after  in  vain  proposing  to  winter 
in  Vii^inia  in  order  to  return  to  Guiana  in  spring,  he 
came  back  to  England  and  surrendered  himself,  upon 
learning  the  proclamation  of  the  king  declaring  his  de- 
testation of  the  conduct  of  the  expedition,  and  requiring 
all  who  could  give  information  on  the  subject  to  repair 
to  the  privy  council.  On  his  way  to  London,  he  met  Sir 
Lewis  Stukely,  his  relation,  with  authority  to  arrest  him. 
He  then  meditated  an  escape  to  France,  but,  relying  on 
the  goodness  of  his  cause,  the  project  was  laid  aside. 
When  he  became  better  aware,  however,  of  the  politics 
of  the  court,  he  regretted  he  had  not  availed  himself  of 
the  opportunity  of  flight  which  Plymouth  afforded,  and 
again  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  means  of  escape.  Cap- 
tain King,  an  old  officer  of  Raleigh's,  thus  mentions 
the  subject  in  his  narrative : — "  He  once  more  empl<^eJ 
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me,  who  was  always  ready  to  do  any  thing  that  mig^t 
procure  his  safety  ;  being  well  assured  in  my  own  con- 
science, though  he  sought  to  absent  himself  till  the 
Spanish  fury  was  over,  yet,  as  he  always  said  that  no 
misery  should  make  him  disloyal  to  his  king  or  country, 
and  although  Mannourie,**  (a  French  quack  through 
whose  means  Raleigh  feigned  sickness  in  order  to  gain 
time  to  write  his  apdogy,)  in  his  declaration,  sets 
down,  that  Sir  W.  Raleigh  should  to  him  in  priyate 
speak  ill  of  his  majesty,  yet  I  must  protest  to  my  last 
hour  that  in  all  the  years  I  f<dlowed  him,  I  never  heard 
him  name  his  majesty  but  with  reverence." 

The  king*s  declaration  accuses  Raleigh  of  treasonable 
intercourse  with  a  French  agent,  which  he  denied  at  his 
death  in  the  most  solemn  and  earnest  manner;  but  both 
Captain  King  and  Raleigh  were  unfprtunate  in  the  per- 
sons they  employed  to  further  his  escape,  for  Stukely 
after  receiving  a  bribe  and  even  lending  a  hand  in  the 
demgn,  betrayed  his  kinsman,  who,  in  the  act  of  escaping, 
was  apprehended  and  again  committed  to  the  tower — ^to 
leave  it  but  for  execution.  The  misfortunes  that  so 
rapidly  succeeded  each  other  in  the  latter  years  of  Ra- 
leigh's life,  make  the  strongest  appeal  to  our  compassion ; 
and  when  we  consider  the  energy  of  mind  he  displayed  in 
bearing  them,  and  thefortitude  and  heroism  of  his  deaths 
we  cannot  nicely  weigh  his  offences  against  his  merits, 
and  we  are  compelled  to  admire  him  more  than  perhaps 
in  justice  we  ought  to  do.  With  the  death  of  Elizabeth 
his  prosperity,  which  had  been  so  great,  also  died,  and  we 
may  unite  it  in  our  imagination,  with  the  death  of  his 
rival  Essex— thus  making  a  poetical  moral  for  the  action 
which  leaves  an  indelible  stain  upon  the  character  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh.  His  life  has  been  written  by  several 
hands,  and  yet  we  think  it  has  never  been  done  justice  to  ; 
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tikere  are  droma^tauees  to,exei(e  eyery  «|>eae»of  enthu- 
siasm, and  to  gire  for  the  disaertatiois  of  Uiose 
least  sii8qeptU4e  of  l^ecpi  aemitiility.  His  prowess  in  the 
field,  where,  as  ]3ac^n  expresses  it,    beiag  more  sensible 
of  a  little  heat  of  the  sw»  than  aay  eold  fefars  of  dealli'' 
he  once  cast  off  all  his  armcmr  and  fought  in  his  shirt, 
contrasts  singularly  with  tbe  pUlosopher  writing  a 
4rattise  on  the  soul,  or  so  suecessfuJljr  ei^rting  his  know- 
ledge of  chemistry  as  to  invent  a  medicine,  which  was 
still  in  high  esteem  in  the  reign  of  Charies  n.  He 
certainly  possessed  the  rarest  union  of  qualities,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  m^n  <^  any  age ;  his  tale, 
though  a  thousand  times  told,  must  always  interest,  and 
is  calculated  to  stimulate  to  r^ection  and  exertion,  while 
It  exoites  all  the  wild  interest  that  belongs  to  romance, 
and  llsaves  the  impression  which  arises  only  from  a  trae 
story. 


A  MURDERER'S  DEATH-BH). 


«0,  gentle  Lady, 
"  'Tis  not  for  yon  to  bear  what  1  can  speak ; 
The  repetition,  in  a  woman's  ear, 
Would  marder  as  it  fidl— Macbbtu. 


It  was  a  beautiful  summer  evening,  when  Susan  Lee 
left  her  father's  vicarage  to  visit  a  sick  girl,  who  re- 
sided at  some  distance  from  .t;be  wood  behiiyl  the  church 
at  Linthorn.  The  sun  was  low  in  the  sky,  an^  jUs 
red  and  slanting  rays  streamed  brightly  throii^  the 
rich  foliage,  lighting  up  many  a  long  and  witidjng  glade 
of  the  now  dark  and  silent  w;ood :  the  shadows  of  twi  * 


lif^t  wete  dfiepeniiiBr  oyer  the  9cene»  but  tbe  gentle 
Susan  was  a  fearless  girl.  The  stillness  and  tbe  gloom 
of  mght  were  not  dreaded  by  her.  For  the  last  week, 
her  walk  had  been  through  LinthcMH  wood,  and,  although 
she  had  IdFt  home  at  a  later  hour  than  usual,  this  even* 
iiig,  James  Allen  aocQjnpaBied  her,  and  Jumes  Allen  was 
her^fath^'s  old  and  trusty  servant;  one  whom  she  haf 
seen  daily  since  her  childhood.—- Susan  ha4  passed  the 
woody  and  the  waving  com-*fields  beyond ;  she  was  wali^i- 
mg  quiejUy  down  a  long  and  narrow  lane,  shadowed  by 
tbe  irtterhi<^yig  bmicfaes  of  the  tall  elms  which  extended 
ahpg  Hs  sides,  and  gazing  upon  the  difrtant  horizon^ 
wb^re  the  rich  hues  of  sun-set  had  faded  into  one  pale 
hue  of  clear  cold  amber,  while  every  green  tree  and 
hedge-row  had  acquired  a  prevailing  and  blackened 
colour.  Susan  Lee  loosened  the  stoing  of  her  large  straw 
hat ;  for  the  day  had  been  sultry,  and  the  fanning  air  felt 
delightful,  as  it  met  her  face  and  stirred  the  soft  rings 
of  hair  that  hung  round  her  neck.  She  walked  on ;  nm»> 
sing,  as  she  walked,  in  a  mood  of  pensive  and  dreamy 
pleaspre.  Suddenly  a  man  leapt  down  from  the  hedge, 
and  stood  still,  at  a  few  yards  before  her.  Susan  stop- 
ped  too ;  she  could  not  help  doing  so ;  she  turned  her 
bead  half-tmified,  bat  James  Allen  appeared  very  nes^. 
Susan  walked  on,  but  trembled  a  little,  as  she  passed  the 
maiif  and  yet  sb^  stole  a  glance  at  his  countenance ;  the 
lUtie  ligbt,  which  still  reinained,  shewed  nothing  pecu- 
liar in  that  countenance.  When  Susan  was  leaving  the 
cottage  of  tbe  sick  girl,  she  recollected  another  cottage^ 
where  her  presence  was  boped  for  by  an  afflicted  family. 

We  will  return  home''  said  she  to  her  servant  '<by  the 
road.  The  distance  is  but  little  farther :  I  wish  to  visit 
poor  widow  Martin."  Although  it  was  as  dark  as  sum- 
mer nights  generally  are,  when  she  reached  htmfs  Susan 
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did  not  regret  her  long  dark  walk,  for  she  had  made 
**  the  widow*8  heart  to  sing  for  joy.** 

Susan's  father  had  been  vicar  of  Linthom  but  a  few 
months  when  she  took  the  walk  I  have  just  mentioned. 
The  character  which  their  conduct  has  since  established 
among  the  parishoners  was  then  scarcely  known.  Susan 
Lee  had  resided  at  linthom  about  five  years,  when^  as  she 
sat  alone  one  cold  autumn  evening,  James  Allen  entered 
the  room,  and  told  her  that  a  dying  man  had  sent  to  en- 
treat that  she  would  come  to  him.  Her  f^ither  was  in 
London  ;  Susan  went  down  to  speak  hersdf  to  the  per- 
son who  had  brought  the  message ;  he  was  an  old  white- 
headed  man ;  his  only  son  was  dying,  and,  while  he  spcdce 
of  his  child's  danger,  he  wept.  There  were  years  in 
that  child's  life,"  he  said  <^  which  might  have  been,  he 
feared,  years  of  wickedness.  He  had  left  home,  a  strong 
hearty  man,  he  had  come  back  changed  indeed,  and  he 
cannot  die.  Madam,'*  said  the  old  man,  he  cannot  die, 
till  he  has  seen  you.''  Susan  hesitated  and  looked  at  James 
Allen ;  the  old  servant  had  taken  down  the  lanthom.  I 
will  go  instantly,"  said  Susan — Susan  went  forth  in  the 
dark  cold  night,  to  visit  the  hut  of  the  dying  man.  One 
deep  dull  mass  of  clouds  skirted  the  horizon,  and  shroud- 
ed the  whole  sky ;  their  path  lay  through  the  wood,  and, 
although  the  trees  were  nearly  leafless,  the  gloom  of  .the 
wood  seemed  quite  impenetrable.  The  narrow  path  was 
scarcely  visible  by  the  partial  gleam  of  the  lanthom, 
and  the  cutting  wind  swept  through  the  forest,  while  the 
very  stems  of  the  trees  seemed  to  bend  beneath  its  force. 
All  around  her  was  dreary  and  dismal,  yet  Susan  walked 
calmly,  but  not  cheerfully,  for  she  was  irisiting  a  dying 
man.  The  path  now  turned  away  by  the  banks  of  a  msh- 
ing  stream ;  they  passed  over  a  narrow  foot  bridge,  and 
then  walked  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  over  an  open  heatk  > 
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and  arrived  at  a  lone  hovel.  A  dim  light  twinkled  at 
the  upper  casement,  and,  as  Susan  entered,  she  heard 
a  faltering  step  descending  the  shattered  stairs.  A  very 
Infirm  old  woman  appeared :  the  light  which  she  carried 
threw  a  fitful  gleam  on  her  thin  and  wrinkled  face  wet 
with  tears. 

Susan  waited  a  few  minutes,  and  then,  at  the  old 
man's  request,  she  followed  him  to  the  chamber  of  his 
son ;  she  approached  the.  low  bed  on  which  the  dying 
man  lay.      Lift  me  up,  father !"  said  he — ^The  old 
man  placed  the  candle  on  a  table  near  the  bed,  and  with 
difficulty  raised  his  son,  propping  up  his  head  with  the 
tattered  clothes  which  lay  beside  him.  "  Now,  father,*' 
said  the  man   will  you  leave  me  alone  with  the  lady  V* 
A  faint  feeling  of  horror  crept  through  the  gentle  girl's 
heart,  as  she  saw  the  old  man  quit  the  room,  and  listened 
to  his  feet,  till  they  sounded  on  the  last  stair.  The^ 
dying  man  looked  round  the  room,  and,  in  a  low  voice, 
requested  Susan  to  close  the  door.   She  trembled,  as 
she  did  so,  and,  half  unwilling,  returned  to  his  bedside. 
The  man  fixed  his  eyes  earnestly  on  her  face :  Susan 
drew  back,  but  looked  upon  the  countenance  before  her. 
There  was  no  particular  expression  on  the  features ; 
they  were  thick  and  heavy,  and  their  expression  was  a 
dull  blank.      You  wished  to  see  me"  said  Susan,  and 
knew  not  what  more  to  say ;     I  did,  I  did,"  said  he. 
"  Promise  me,  Lady,  not  to  leave  me,  till  I  have  told 
you  what  lies  so  heavy  on  my  heart.   Promise,  do  pro- 
mise me."     I  promise ;"  said  Susan,  and,  putting  down 
the  Kble,  which  she  held,  on  the  table,  she  opened  the 
sacred  volume,  and  sat  bending  over  it.   She  lifted  up 
her  eyes  as  the  man  began  to  speak,     I  cannot  die  in 
peace"  said  he,  "  till  you  forgive  me,  till  you  pray  for 
me.   Your  forgiveness,  and  your  prayers,  may  gain  me 


sonte  fkfoar  with  Ood.  No^  no  1  noChing^  can  save  rae 
now,"  While  life  remains,"  relied  Susan  " 
is  hope,  tfarol^h  oilf  Sayiour,  With  the  worst  ainU^  ; 
and  at  fo^  rate,  ^re  mirtaken,  you  nerer  injnted  me/' 
The  maa,  it&h  an  ezertibti  of  strength,  thai  astmiiahed 
Susan,  raised  himself  up  in  the  bed,  and  wiping  away  the 
e^ld  iweat,  tkttt  bung  on  hit  forehead,  stained  again  at 
hfef,  and  said,  "  I  deai't  be  mifttakeki  i  your  name  is  " 

Silsan  lie^,"  ishe  answered.  The  nfan  tried  to  speaks 
bat  his  mouth  (^ned,  aild  for  some  momenta  h^  con- 
tinued sp^eehleis.   At  lebgth  he  finid,  with  difficulty^ 

you  are  in  the  same  room  with  the  iam  wb6  once 
tried  to  murcter  you  the  te^rrifled  Stisan  felt  uhaUe  to 
stir,  and  6at  iti  breathless  horrdr;  ^<  It  was  a  summer 
fidght"  he  said,  ^*  about  fire  years  ago,  I  jumped  down 
from  the  hedge,  in  the  Elms  Lane/'  I  remember 
now,"  said  sh«  feebly.  Ah  I"  replied  the  nian,  I 
hate  not  told  you  yet !  I  hod  watched  you  pass  that 
way  fdr  many  evenings ;  it  was  too  early  thto,  but  I 
waited  till  midnight  fof  ybUr  retuni.  Thank  GM, 
thank  Crod»  you  did  not  oome  back  that  way !  I,  and 
ao€fther  stood  in  that  hedgfe,  cursing  you,  and  raising  otir 
gUBS>  whenerer  we  thought  a  footstep  sounded  near. 
Many  a  fime  did  I  lift  that  gun;  and,  when  the  dotfk 
^  the  vUhtge  struck  twelve,  we  turned  away,  curtdiig 
yob  tod' sfwteiing  revenge."  ^^Reven^l"  inquired 
Suian,  tihiidly  but  eagerly,  <^  what  had  I  done  ?  How 
Jbad  I  offemied  you  ?".  ^<  There  was  a  house,  wliel*e  they 
acrid  sjuHts  secretly/'  atiiswered  the  man,  ^<  the  people 
Who  kept  it  were  devils :  I  first  became  one  there.  A 
woman  of  the  village,  a  bi^oken-hearted  wife,  told  you 
of  tfiat  house :  you  spoke  to  your  father,  and  the  trade 
was  put  down :  my  companion  heard  tbin  frotn  your 
servants.   I  was  always  like  a  madman  whm  enraged. 


I  swore  to  be  rerenged ;  thank  God— thank  God,  I  did 
not  do  it !"  he  added,  clasping  his  hands  closely  together, 
while  his  whole  body  shook.  He  stopped  speakii^,  aad 
Susan  could  not  withdraw  her  eyts  from  gazing  on  hiai« 
Again  his  mouth  opened,  and  his  eyes  glared  vacutiy^ 
There  was  something  more  horrible  about  Us  counte- 
nance, infinitely  more  horrible,  than  the  most  expressive 
villany.  Wickedness  semed  to  have  worn  awcy»  to 
have  blotted  out,  every  expression  but  that  of  dull  va^ 
cancy ;  and,  though  his  words  were  so  expressive  of  his 
feelings,  his  face  seemed  to  have  lost  the  powers  of,  ex-*, 
predion.  There  was  a  dead  silence.  The  man  slolrly 
recovered  himself,  and  said  to  her,  Can  you  forgiva 
me  nowf  Susan  could  scarcely  articulate  the  word, 
"  yes,"  in  a  low  voice.  "  Oh,"  said  he  wildly,  "  now 
you  are  afraid  of  me !  and  no  wonder ;  alone  with  si*  h 
a  devil.  You  cannot  forgive,  yoii  cannot  even  speak  to 
me."  "  I  do  forgive  you,"  said  Susan  instantly,  "  may 
God  forgive  you  as  freely  as  I  forgive  you  with  my 
whole  heart:  may  God  bless  you."  Bless mr/  canyon 
say  so  1  Yes,  I  know  you  can ;  for  it  was  but  the  next 
day  after  that  cursed  evening,  that  I  entered  the  tottrnge 
of  the  woman  who  betrayed  us.  She  was  the  wife  of 
my  companion,  and  I  heard  your  voice  in  the  upper 
chamber,  where  the  woman  was  lying.  I  could  not  hear 
her  speak,  but  you  said  to  her,  we  should  even  pray  for 
our  murderers,  and  you  knelt  down,  and  prayed  with 
that  poor  creature ;  your  words  went  to  my  very  heart, 
I  could  not  have  hurt  a  hair  of  your  head  from  that 
moment.  I  have  often  thought  of  you.  That  woman 
.died,  and  I  went  away  with  her  husband,  fbr  I  was  still 
hardened,  and  he  had  been  long  a  villain:  we  Jeft  the 
corpse  unburied  in  the  house,  and  went  away  together 
across  the  country Some  months  afterwards  we  settled 
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ourselves  in  London,  and  there,  in  that  sink  of  guilt,  I 
sank  deeper  and  deeper  in  infamy.  But  why  should  I 
go  on  with  such  a  horrid  tale  ?  It  can  only  shock  your 
pure  ears.  Young  lady  I  have  gone  through — Oh  Grod  of 
Heaven !  what  have  I  not  gone  through  of  wickedness.  !» 
a  man,  with  a  soul,  which  Jesus  Christ  died  upon  the  cross 
to  save,  a  creature  meant  for  heaven !  Lady,  I 'm  not  an 
ignorant  man;  I've  had  learning;  I  sinned  against 
God  with  my  eyes  as  open  as  they  are  now.  Tears  of 
blood  could  not  weep  away  my  crimes."  Susan  rose  up, 
and,  forgetting  for  awhile,  her  former  timidity,  ex- 
claimed. There  is  one  whose  blood  cleanseth  from  all 
sin.  Who  is  the  Ood,  in  whom  the  worst  sinner  ma^ 
hope,  but  our  God  ?  Who  shall  cry  unto  Him  in  vainf 
Tell  me,"  said  the  man  wildly  ; .  he  stopt,  and  leaned 
his  head  out  from  the  bed,  as  he  looked  round  on  every 
side,  seeming  to  fear  the  presence  of  any  other  person ; — 
*^  Come  nearer,  lady,  if  I  may  ask  you ;  do  not  yet  go 
away ;  my  heart  is  lighter,  while  I  speak  to  you,  and 
see  your  gentle  looks.  I  never  meant  to  speak  of  what 
I  now  am  going  to  confess  to  you  ;  you  will  hear,  and 
you  will  then  tell  me  if  I  may  hope :  I  am  known  by 
God  just  as  I  am,  why  should  I  be  so  fearful  to  let  you 
know  my  heart  1  This  I  now  feel,  that  man,  and  all  the 
shame  which  I  should  have  to  meet  among  men,  is 
nothing  to  the  thought  of  God,  as  I  now  think  of  him 
at  last.  Blessed  be  God !  I  feel  this.**  The  poor  wretch 
drew  down  both  his  hands  on  each  side,  and  clenched 
them  in  the  bed  clothes,  and,  stretching  forth  his  head, 
said,  in  a  whisper,  There  was  a  young  girl,  I  knew 
her  once  as  meek  and  innocent  as  you  are  ;  I  made  her 
as  vile,  as  wicked,  as  myself ;  we  were  never  marriadf 
she  provoked  me ;  and  with  these  horrid  hands,*'  he  fliS 
hiding  them  still  more  under  the  clothes,  as  he  lookedl 
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down,  I  cut  her  throat.'*  Susan  could  hardly  drag  one 
foot  after  the  other,  as  she  moved  towards  the  door ;  she 
claq[)ed  the  latch,  and  clung  to  it  for  support.  She 
leaned  against  the  wall,  and  was  about  to  yield  to  her 
womanly  fears,  and  rush  from  the  room,  when  she 
heard  a  long  heart-broken  groan.  She  turned  one  look 
on  the  murderer.  There  toas  now  some  slight  expres- 
sion  in  his  countenance,  as  he  sat  in  the  same  motion- 
less position,  the  large  heavy  tears  dropping  from  his 
vacant  eyes ;  the  heart  seemed  to  have  wrung  up  some 
of  its  convulsed  agonies  into  the  face,  as  he  clasped  his 
hands  together,  and  cried  out,  Thy  will  be  done !  It 
is  but  just  that  I  should  find  pity  with  no  one  but  Grod. 
And  can  I  look  to  thee,  O  God  Almighty,  without  dread- 
ful fear?  Oh  for  one  little  light  of  sweet,  heavenly 
hope  I"  Susan  let  go  the  latch  of  the  door.  She  forgot 
all  her  weakness,  and  walked  steadily  to  the  bed ;  she 
stood  still,  and  smiled  upon  the  heart-broken  wretch ; , 
at  least  he  thought,  (for  he  had  for  the  moment  for- 
gotten Susan,)  that  an  angel  stood  before  him,  and 
smiled  upon  him.  She  stood  there  without  moving, 
with  her  shining  white  garments,  and  her  fair  hair 
flowing  to  her  shoulders,  her  eyes  beaming  with  the 
tenderest  pity.  She  knelt  down  there,  and  raising  her 
pure  hands  towards  heaven,  prayed  aloud  as  for  the  life 
of  her  own  soul :  **  O  blessed  Lord,  the  Father  of  mer- 
cies, and  the  God  of  all  comfort,"— she  remembered  parts 
of  that  beautiful  prayer,  butianguage  now  flowed  freely 
from  her  heart, — *^  thy  wrath  lieth  heavy  upon  him,  and 
his  soul  is  full  of  trouble ;  teach  him  by  thy  Holy  Spirit 
to  have  a  right  understanding  of  himself,  and  of  thy 
llireats  and  promises ;  that  he  may  neither  give  up  his 
Q^ly  comfbrt,  bis  confidence  in  Thee,  his  hope  in  Thee, 
-*1nor  seek  it  any  where  but  in  Thee.  Thou  knowest  the 
Vol.  II.  Part  I.  E 
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secrets  of  our  hearts,"  she  continued,  "  shut  toot  thy 
merciful  ears  to  our  prayers,  O  holy  and  most  mer<»ful 
Sariour.  Thou  canst  abundantly  pafdon,for  ttiy  tbonghto 
are  not  as  our  thoughts,  nor  are  thy  ways  as  our  ways.** 
The  repentant  murderer  fell  back  upon  his  pillow,  and 
the  very  flood^tes  of  his  gprief  were  burst  ogeBf  the 
voice  of  his  companion  was  not  heard,  its  sound  was  lost 
in  his  loud  weeping;  Susan  wept  too,  but  prayed  silently 
in  her  weeping.   When  the  man  had  become  in  some 
manner  composed,  Susan  said  to  him,     I  will  never 
mention  to  any  person,  what  you  have  now  confessed  to 
me.    Tell  me  nothing  more,  but  go  down  into  the 
very  depths  of  your  heart  and  tell  out  every  least  crime 
to  your  Father,  for  he  is  your  heavenly  Fatlier,  as  if 
nothing  there  were  known  to  him  but  firotn  your  own 
confession ;  the  more  you  accuse  yourself  now  before 
God,  the  less  will  be  brought  against  you  on  the  lai* 
and  most  awful  day  of  God's  judgment" — 

**  This  I  have  done,  this  I  will  never  cease  to  do,"  lit 
replied.  I  have  gone  over  in  my  thought,  I  have 
looked  back  to  the  beginning  of  crimes,  which  areenou|^ 
to  freeze  even  my  Mood  to  ^nk  upcm.  Wait— wait  a 
little  longer,  I  took  you  for  an  angel  just  now,  and  you 
are  still  like  one  to  me.  I  have  strength  to  tell  you  how 
my  heart  of  stone  was  first  touched:  I  am  belter,  s# 
muchbetternow,  do  not  go  away."  Susan  sat  down  by  the 
table,  and  leaned  her  head  on  her  hand,  while  her  eyes 
rested  on  the  book  of  God.  ^  I  had  been  imprisoned, 
not  for  that  murder,"  said  he,  but  for  another  crime ; 
I  was  let  out  from  Horsemonger  Lane  Prison,  and  I  slept 
that  night  at  an  alehouse ;  when  I  went  out  tte  mad 
morning,  I  observed  crowds  of  pmons  tbronging 
wards  Newgate  ;  I  went  along  vrith  them  eagerly,  aS 
pushed  my  way  up  to  the  scaffold,  for  six  mtt  woie  to  h^ 
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hung  tfaftt  morning.  One  by  6ne  they  came  out  upon  the 
scaffold.-  I  looked  at  erery  face  and  I  knew  them  all. 
The  flrrt  man  was  obliged  to  be  supports  as  he  walked 
on,  and  notwithstanding  his  deadly  paleness*  and  bis 
sunken  cheeks,  which  shewed  that  be  had  felt  and  felt 
most  bitterly,  he  now  seemed  quite  stupifted,  his  whole 
hodf  shook  yiolently,  and  they  were  obliged  to  hold  him 
and  do  every  thing  fbr  hitn,  as  he  stood  like  a  senseless 
creature.  The  clergyman  cane  up  to  him  and  spoke  in 
the  kindest  manner ;  but  the  poor  creature  only  stared 
at  hf  m,  and  then  seemed  again  to  forget  every  thing,  and 
io  sink  back  into  a  sort  of  waking  dream.  That  man 
was  ray  first  compaitfcm  in  guilt.'* 

I  was  horror-struck  all  over,  but  I  tbmk  I  was  more 
iSMed  by  the  sight  of  another  man  wliom  I  had  also 
known ;  he  was  an  Infamow  wretch ;  but  he  eamle  nm- 
Ai^g  up  the  steps  till  they  shook  beneath  his  Ceet,  he 
slooHon  thescaflfoM  at  his  full  height,  and  looked  round 
Mdly,  and  spoke  to  die  mob  boldly  and  loudly.  Oh» 
ChNil  it  was  all  forced;  I  could  sft  his  lips  and  his  ten^ 
piiwmovlsg,  andhishaiidtwitchsng,allthetime.  Ilielast 
who  cam  out  was  a  young  lad,  a  beautiful  lad  of  ^Venr 
teed  or  eighteen,  one  whom  I  had  known  a  de«*»  ilmo* 
cent  child ;  one  who  bid  sale  upon  my  knee«  and  liung 
^ttkiiis  Uttie  arms  round  nty  neck,  and  gone  to  sleep  on 
my  bosom.  I  cant  speak  of  thai  boy  i^ithout  weeping,'* 
said  the  man,  and  his  ^&ice  was  ehcAed  wifh  sabi,  hA 
waabotnlnihispaftof  the  country,"  lie  continued  **)poor 
dear  boy ;  but  his  own  fatinr  encouraged  him  io  sibeal, 
and  tht^  he  aito^  at  last  looking  m  yoang»  so  very 
yoAng,  lodie.  Hts  heaft  was  toudied,  and  he  prhyed  aloud 
With  tke  gobd  dergyman  ;  lie  came  forward  and  spake  a 
few  woMs  to  the  mob,  he  seemed  to  look  at  me,  and  I 
pulled  down  tttf  hat  over  my  eyes.  I  turned,  Jtnd  tried 
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to  getout  of  the  crowd,  bat  it  was  impossible ;  I  saw  tiieir 
last  struggles,  then  I  did  escape.  I  nevel*  stopped  as  I 
rushed  away.  I  never  stopped  walking,  or  running,  till 
I  was  many  miles  from  London.  I  left  the  high  road* 
and  crossed  over  the  fields  till  I  was  far  away  from  any 
house ;  I  threw  myself  down  in  a  ditch  at  the  end  of  a 
lone  field,  and  there  I  lay,  I  know  not  how! long;  I  felt  as 
if  I  could  hot  rise  up,  I  wished  to  die  in  that  ditch.  Oh 
how  I  wished  myself  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep,  deep  grare, 
and  the  cold  heavy  earth  pressed  hard  down  upon  me  for 
ever,  w^ere  no  one  might  find  out  even  that  grave.  Once 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  kill  myself,  and  I  dutched  hold  of 
my  throat,  and  tried,  devil  that  I  was  !  to  strangle  my- 
self ;  then  all  at  once  the  last  words  of  that  poor  lad 
seemed  to  ring  in  my  ears,  and  I  dropped  my  hands,  and 
prayed ;  yes,  for  the  first  time  I  prayed  to  God  to  look 
upon  me,  and^  break  my  hard  heart  so  that  it  might  But 
be  changed.  And  then  I  thought  I  would  give  myself 
up  to  justice  for  that  murder  which  had  not  yet  been 
found  out ;  but  I  hatedlto  think  that  I  should  be  led  forth 
to  be  stared  at  by  all  the  careless  mob.  I  feared  man, 
and  the  love  of  life  came  rushing  back  with  fresh  force, 
as  if  to  mock  me  by  making  my  own  feelings  contradiet 
themselves,  and  I  shook  all  over  with  cowardly  fears, 
and  crept  farther  in  among  the  bushes  and  hemlock  that 
grew  over  the  ditch,  for  I  listened  till  I  fancied  every 
little  noise  the  voice  of  some  one  in  pursuit  of  me  ;  then 
I  held  in  my  breath  and  buried  my  hot  face  in  the  damp 
earth,  my  head  seemed  bursting  asunder  with  sccmhing 
heat.  At  last  those  fears  went  away,  and  I  turned  round» 
for  it  had  begun  to  rain,  and  the  sweet  cool  drops  fell 
upon  my  head  and  soaked  through  my  hair.  I  <q)ened  my 
shirt  collar,  and  S[Nread  open  my  hands,  for  every  drop 
seemed  to  give  me  fresh  life.  I  went  to  sleep,  with  the 
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raifi  streuiiBf  over  my  eji^lids;  but  my  sleep  was  heavy 
and  I  started  op  out  of  a  horrid  dream.  The  rain  was 
over^  the  stars  were  shining  above  my  head,  but  I  was 
pold  and  stiff ;  and  so  giddy,  that  I  could  hardly  get  up.'' 
Here  the  poor  wretch  stopped  ;  Susan  reproached  herself 
that  she  had  allowed  h«r  interest  in  his  story  to  make 
her  forget  his  illness.  He.  gasped  for  brmth  :  bis  eyes 
rolled,  and  he  seraied  ov^taken  by  death.  Susan  called 
hastily  to  those  below,  aad  he  again  slowly  revived,  al- 
though he  did  not  appear  to  nc^oe  any  one.  Susan 
stole  from  the  room,  and  immediately  returned  hgme ;  «he 
was  now  too  occupied  by  all  that  she  had  just  heard  to 
think  of  the  dreary  gloom  of  the  way, j  or  indeed  of  any 
external  objects.  The  next  day  Susan's  father  returned 
from  London;  and  he  visited  the  dying  man,  who  survived 
for  a  few  days  longer.  Susan  Lee  blessed  Ood  that  the 
murderer  was  qpared  even  for  so  short  a  time,  that  her 
father  could  be  with  him  and  pray  with  him.  

One  day  when  Mr.  Lee  had  gone  up  to  the  chamber  of 
the  dying  man,  two  strangers  stopped  at  the  door  of  the 

hovel,  and  inquired  if  J  N  were  at  home.  His 

mother  went  out  to  them,  and  said,  "  I  am  his  mother ; 
he  is  very,  very  bad.  The  old  woman  only  was  at  home  at 
tbat  time :  th^  begged  inmiediately  to  see  her  son ;  they 
were  well  dressed,  civilnspoken  men,  and  the  poor  mother 
tottered  up  the  stairs  to  inform  the  dergyman  of  their 
arrival.  Mr.  Lee  came  out  on  the  stairs  when  he  heard 
her  ^proaching;  and  she  was  about  to  speak,  when  the 
men  who  were  close  behind  her,  bowed  reqwctfully  to 
the  dergyman,  and  pitying  tl»  agpe  of  the  poor  woman, 
gently  entreated  her  to  return  for  a  short  time  to  the 
room  bdow.  Mr.  Lee,  who  suspected  the  truth,  joined 
in  the  request,  andsbe,  rather  unwillingly,  obeyed.  When 
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tfa«  IBM  tad  rtftdhtd  the  clHtiaber,  tbe  dergynan  doied 
the  door;  they  nid  nolfatay*  butpot  ittto  hii  hand  m, 
piqter ;  he  looked  a  momettl  al  it,  aad  beheld  a  warrant 

for  the  body  of  J  on  a  ehirge  of  imirder. 

Thank  Ood,  said  he,  ae  he  pointed  to  the  bed.  Tbemen 
approaehed  the  bed ;  but  they  found  there  o«ly  a  pallid 
corpse,  with  eyes  yet  nneloeed.  They  were  hnniaue  mtt; 
ire  mhmtes  had.searoely  elapsed  when  t^ey  returned  to 
tbe  room  below,  and  one  of  them  said  kindly  to  the  old 
woman,  We  kai  busfness  with  yoar  son,  but  it  is  too 
late  to  settle  it  now."  He  put  some  money  into  her 
trembling  hand,  and  they  both  depattod. 

The  aged  parents  hate  not  yet  heard  that  their  son 
was  a  murderer. 
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A  FRAGMENT. 


«— — ^  Poets  in  tiieir  joath  be^n  in  gladness, 
Bnt  tiMwsf  €mm  Sntfteend  despoiideacy  aad  tatAnmr 


0 

Thbrb  is  no  wreck  which  is  more  a  sight  for  pity  tiian 
that  human  ruiil,  an  unfortunate  man ;  and  no  human  rain 
more  pitiable  than  genius  wredied  and  rained  by  die 
winds  and  waves  of  adrersity .  I  have  looked  on  the  ivied 
remains  of  some  ancientand  decayed  casUe,  once  ayoong 
bulwark  and  strong  hold  for  war,  and  have  lamented  tt^ 
pride  made  humble,  its  strength  laid  prostrate,  or  totter- 
ing ere  it  fan,  like  an  aged  man's — its  hails,  where  throng' 
ed  the  mailed  man  of  war  and  chivalry,  the  maidens  of 
peace  and  daughters  of  beauty,  now  the  dull  hoftie  of  the 
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BigMy  Imt^  and  tMd,  awltlttPS  obBoeM»  wbeve*  fmt  the 
muuie  aad  roondelajr  of  the  hofury  iniitttoel» 

'*  The  moplngf  owl  doth  to  tSie  noon  conplsiii 
Of  wa^  m  moMng  nmhm  wtcn^howt 
Molest  ber  ancient  solitary  mgn." 

I  ha?e  lookedi  wUh  sudi  eyes  as  sorrow  soiaetiiMs 
looks  throughy  at  that  no  leas  ooble  im^,  tbat  floating 
castle  of  the         diflHMU)tia4  an4  broken-up  vessel  of 
war;  lying  with  bare ribs> and  battered  hulk,  and  brdkep 
timbera»  on  the  ignoble  bank  of  a  narrow  tributary  river 
to  itsproiid  parent  the  9ear^whob<Nne  it  on     bosoin  a^ 
A  mother  bears  her  ehild* — ^where  it  was  now  left  by  ibp 
forsaking  tides  like  a  leviathan  of  tb^  waters,!  deserted 
on  a  shore  too  shallow  for  its  mighty  bulk  t€[  float  ov^ ; 
—and  have  thought  of  its  gentury  of  pride,  whex^  it  was  a 
thing  of  motion,  and  almost  a  creature  of  life,-^wben 
eorpnlent  sails  made  the  proud  waves  break  before  it^ 
eonrse,  as  a  plough  breaks  up  the  stubborn  earth  with  its 
f<m»ful  share  ;-'--«nd  have  heard  with  my  imagix^ation  the 
surly  thunders  of  its  guns,  and  seen  the  deadly  destruc- 
tiveness  of  its  thunder-bolts,  crushing  its  enemies 
as  with  the  hand  of  death.   I  have  locked  wil;h  mental 
seriousness  at  these  mighty  tbii^  no  longer  unghtyi  but 
none  of  them  can  inspire  man  with  that  awe  and  regret 
whioh  the  sight  ^f  hunm  inteU^t  19;^  i<is  (}ecay,  or  worse, 
in  its  n^pleet,  strikes  on  ii»  ^leart,  and  <lraw8  from  tl^e 
eyes.  That  a  mind  wbifih  flight  have  enlightened  its 
OMiltry,  andf  perhaps,  the  world,  should  have  beep  bi4- 
dw  hf  the  dark  ^loudf  of  (*scurity,  Wl  i^  own  ipwaijd 
ligbt*    s^lf^ed  and  self^cop9)in»ed|"  hi^  grown 
Md     pates  its  ineie#tt|f|l  fire,"  tbrffwiiw  out  onjy 
liiostlainit,  fliokering,  int^ittont  ^1^  whiph  a  dying 
tapes  iings  momwti^rily  Um^  iJs  so^^  a  voicp, 

whish  wi§^*  but  for  thesd  negl^,  haw  l^en  heard 
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singing  to  oar  ravished  ears  from  the  third  he^?eD  of 
invention,"  should  be  tremnkNis,  and  choked»  and  bro^ 
ken,  by  weak  and  vain  stragglings  to  qpeak  those  feelings 
which  lietoodeepfor  wordi  t«>utterthMi,andtocoainra* 
nicate  the  sorrows  of  a  des<dated  heart  to  ears  whidi 
v^re  ever  patient  to  hear  the  short  and  simple  annals 
of  the  poor"  and  the  ill-fortuned ; — that  a  heart  which 
might  have  ^owed  with  the  very  lifeof  Ufe/'  and  been 
filled  with  friendliness  for  ail,  with  pity  fbr  the  po(Mr  and 
the  unhappy,  love  for  the  good  and  the  beautiftil,  human 
kindness  for  all  who  are  human,  and  tenderness  for  the 
brute^^and  have  lived  like  a  beautiful,  fertile,  and  sunny 
spot  in  that  little  world  the  body  of  man,--Hihouldby  neg- 
lect alone  become  a  gloomy  and  dreary  desert,  an  unvi- 
sited  and  unweeded  garden,  choked  with  the  tares, 
weeds,  and  briers  of  self-abandonment  and  hopdess  in- 
dolence,—without  a  flbwer  (or  with  but  hereand  there  one, 
where  might  have  been  nothing  but  one  paradise  of 
sweets)  to  bloom  in  a  barren  space,  and  throw  out  the 
perfume  of  the  soul, — is  indeed  a  cause  for  pity,  that  we 
should  painfully  see  these  things,  and  for  regret,  that 
we  cannot  ronedy  them. 

It  is  a  fault  that  only  experience,  which  makes  fools 
vrise,"  and  vrise  men  wiser,  can  correct  in  a  young  and 
ardent  mind,  that  when  it  Bust  wakes  to  a  consciousness 
of  talent,  and  feels  the  sadden  stirrings  <^  genius  in  the 
inner  man,  it  is  too  rash  and  ungovernable  to  use  its 
discovery  to  the  wisest  advantage.  It  no  soon^  disco- 
vers the  spring  of  mind  within,  than  it  at  onoe  bares  it 
to  the  broad  eye  of  day ;  and  you  most  stop,  and,  pros- 
trating yourself  like  a  thankful  pilgrim  at  some  sacrtd 
fountain,  drink  with  reverence  o£  its  new  waters,  and 
bless  it  with  a  fervent  baiism,  or  you  are  no  true  wor* 
shipper  of  the  Muses.   Thus  your  young  geniascs  no 
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sooner  find  tiiat  they  have  feet  for  the  loi^  and  dMicuK 
race  of  fame  than  th^  commenoe  running,  and  that  so 
fast  andbreatUesriy,  that,  before  half  the  eourselsitraui* 
ed  over,  their  powers,  too  fiercely  tried,  or  too  little  en- 
couraged to  the  trial,  fail  them  as  suddenly  as  they  found 
them ;  they  halt  in  their  headkmg  i^eed,  and  the  race  Is 
lost,  because  of  their  eagerness  to  win  it ;  and  then  come 
present  disappointment,  and  backward^Iooking  regret, 
and  hope  that  looks  not  forward,  but  with  leaden  eyes 
loves  the  ground,''  and  pining  despondency,  and  regard- 
less self-neglect,  and  reckless  sdf-abandonment,  and^ 
finally,  helpless  aqd  motionless  despair. 

Tlie  first  fsnlt  of  a  young  author's  life  is  the  key  to  the 
rest  of  it ;  and  usually  opens  the  wick^-door  to  a  long 
winding  walk  through  that  maze  of  error,  which  too  cer- 
tainly leads  in  the  end  to  the  blighted  and  blank  bower 
of  disappointment.  Inexperience  in  him  is  so  far  a 
feult,  that  it  is  the  parent  of  a  large  family  of  young  er- 
rors. Ignorant  of  the  world,  he  presumes  to  teach  it, 
when  he  should  still  sit  as  a  scholar  in  its  wisdom-giving 
school ;  but  he  is  too  erratic ;  he  forsakes  the  lyoeums  of 
learning  like  a  tiruant,  and  will  have  no  place  but  the 
fields  for  his  study,  and  no  book  but  the  book  of  nature 
to  pore  upon.  He  is  diligent,  and  aequires  something 
for  himself ;  and  he  teaches  what  he  learns  as  fest  as  he 
learns  it,  instead  of  nourishing  and  storing  it  like  a 
seed  which,  after  many  days,  should  bring  forth^'  the 
fruit  of  knowledge,  a  hundred-fold  reminding  one 
of  those  shallow  artificial  basins  for  water  that  we  some- 
times see  in  palace-gardens,  which  pour  out  as  fast  a^ 
they  receive  those  waters  not  their  own,  and  are  full  to- 
day, and  empty  to-morrow, — ^instead  of  resembling  a  na- 
tural spring,  and  being  an  inexhaustible  well-head  of  wa* 
ters  undefiled,  and  of  a  constant  flow  and  fullness.  Or  if 
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he  is  not  M  daringly  ignonmt  M  to  at  teaching  man^ 
kind,  but  only  at  amunng  ^kem,  and  tuoea  a  ronantic 
harp  to  tales  of  kure  and  ehiTahy,  or  touches  the  trem^ 
Uii^  lyre  totragic  story, or  indulges  only  in  the  capriedot 
of  fanqr  and  hi^^  imagination,— the  world  has  too  many 
stunning  realities,  too  mo^  of  natural  horror,  and  too 
much  of  unnattttal  hatred,  and  unehivalrouB  warring 
of  brather^nation  against  tuf^tber-nation,  of  child-land 
against  fother-laiKl*  to  listen  to  the  love,  or  hcnrnn*,  or 
beautiful  imaginations  of  the  muse.  The  world,  thare^ 
A>re,  looks  coldly  on  him«  and  he  in  torn  lodu  coldly  on 
the  world :  this  is  the  first  ddll  hia  ardent  heart  recei¥ea. 
He  hasetpeetad  great  defepenee>  and  boBMir,  and  pub- 
lic applause ;  and  only  two  or  three  followers  of  his  own 
huri  up  their  caps  in  the  corner  ot  the  hall.  He  has 
thought  that  genius  and  suoms  ar^  one ;  he  has  geniuf 
still,  but  where  is  suooess  t  He4t  lant  learns  that  great 
talents  may  be  obscured  under  unfavourable  clouds;— 
that  even  genius  may  be  bom  too  early  q€  too  late  for 
the  age.  His  shining  talwts  are  therefore  to  hjm  like 
talents  of  gold  to  one  who  perishes  in  a  desert  of  drought. 
His  spirit  of  independency  breaks,  and  now  he  looks 
round  for  tiiat  sucoess  at  the  hand  of  ono  which  he  has 
failed  tn  obtaining  from  the  hands  of  aU  :  he  seeks  apa- 
tron,  ihids  eoe,  and  proudly  bends  his  head,  and  Is 
crowned,  as  he  thinkst  with  the  latir^  of  patrfisiiga, 
but  he  finds  in  the  end  that  he  has  been  crowned  with 
thorns. 
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A  jondifiilpoet^tTenes,  read  by  the  tips  vhkh  are  dearest  to  hiqi.** 

Rob  Rot. 

L 

Betba Y  thee !— nay,  thou  need^st  not  fear 
Falsehood  from  passion  so  sincere ; — 
Who  love  like  me  will  ne'er  reveal 
One  word— one  thought— of  what  they  feel ! 

Never  was  woman  loted  by  man 

As  thou  art  loved— adored  by  me— 
Affection  never  did— nor  can — 

Equal  the  love  I  bear  to  thee ; — 
In  every  place — at  every  hour — 
My  heart  avows  thy  ceaseless  power ,~ 
Near  thee  or  ftom  thee,  every  sense 
Retains  thy  maddening  influence  I — 
And  when  my  eyes  have  met  with  thine— 
Thy  soft  warm  hand  been  pressed  to  mine— 
And  when  I've  been  so  blessed  to  move  you 
To  speak  those  thrilling  words—"  I  love  you !' — 
Oh  I  scarce  could  Reason's  strength  control 
The  wild,  fierce  storm  which  shook  my  soul  1 
—And  think'st  thou  love  like  thin  could  inA 
Reception  in  so  meM  a  mhid. 
So  base  a  heart,  as  to  make  known 
Kindness  thy  confidence  has  shewn  ? 
No ! — ^never,  never,  thought  so  base 
Within  my  mind  has  found  a  place— ^ 
Trust  me,  my  breast  does  not  enfold 
/  A  heart  that's  cast  in  such  a  mould. 
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Believe  me,  without  cause  thou  Nearest — 

Think'st  thou  I  e*er  could  injure  thee  t— 
Thee !— who  art  first— beat— faireflt— dearest— 

Thee!— who  art  all  in  all  to  me?-w 
Ho !— rather  would  a  heart  lik^  mine 
Its  last  life^rop  of  blood  rerign — 
See  its  last  pulses  pass  away — 
Than  prove  so  base  as  to  betray. 
If  but  one  word— one  look— one  thought—  . 
Should  ever  be  with  falsehood  fraught— 
If  ever,  ever,  you  should  find 
Feelings  so  mean  defile  my  mind- 
Then  spurn  me  as  a  wretch,  whose  vain. 
Whose  grovelling  soul  deserves  disdain  ;— 
But  if  I  always,  always,  be 
Faithful  to  love — ^to  truth— to  thee. 
Spare  me  the  bitter  pain,  I  pray  thee. 

To  see  thee  doubt  and  disbelieve- 
To  think  that  I  should  e'er  betray  thee— 

To  fear  that  I  should  e'er  deceive. 


II. 

ON  PARTING^ — WHEN  WE  DW  NOT  PART. 

Forget  me  not  I  though  now  we  part, — 

And  part,  alas !  to  meet  no  more ; 
Remember  that  there  beats  a  heart. 

Which  loves  thee  to  its  inmost  core. 

Thine  idoUed  image— voice,  and  air, — 
Each  kind  glance  looked,  each  fond  word  spoken, 

All,  all  are  garnered — treasured — ^there. 
And  will  be,  till  that  heart  is  broken. 
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We  part— and  had  we  never  met, 

Happy  had  it  been  for  thee 
My  loye  has  been  thy  bane — but  yet 

Oh  I  cease  not  to  remember  me ! 

My  passion  served  but  to  encrease 
The  sorrows  of  a  suffering  lot — 

To  mar  still  more  thy  bosom's  peace ; — 
But  still,  oh !  still— forget  me  not  1 


m. 

WRITTEN  ON  A  BLANK  LEAP  OF  LALLA  ROQKH. 
I. 

Dearbst,  I  doubly  taste  with  thee 
The  charms  of  this  sweet  minstrelsy ! — 
O'er  these  wild  numbers  I  have  felt 
My  very  soul  within  me  mdt. 
To  sit  by  thy  side  and  hang  with  thee 

On  the  beauties  of  each  entrancing  line ; 
Then  gaze  on  thy  speaking  eye,  and  see 

How  thy  thoughts  and  thy  feelings  mingle  with  mine. 
Oh !  I  have  seen  that  full  eye  flash 
Beneath  its  long  and  silken  lash, 
Its  living  glance  at  once  revealing 
Each  secret  thought— each  inmost  feeling. 

2. 

And  oh !  when  the  bard  has  chanced  to  strike 
That  chord  which  is  felt  by  both  alike 
When  we  have  come  to  those  moving  parts 
Which  strike  so  home  to  both  our  hearts 
Those  lays— alas !  too  real— which  weep 

The  misery  of  a  lot  like  ours— 
We  have  known  a  feeling  far  too  deep, 

To  be  raised  alone  by  Poetry's  powers : 


it 
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They  serve  but  to  goad  within  cor  breast 
Thoughts  which  can  nerer  wholly  rMt; 
We  feel--but  what  I  need  not  tdl— 
Alas !  you  only  know  too  wtell ! 


IV. 

HER  NAME. 

"  The  mafic  of  a  iiaiKie.**~GAMPBBLL. 

Beats  there  the  heart  which  does  not  bounds 
With  a  trembling  thrill,  at  the  holy  sound 
Of  a  name  beloved — which -^koes  not  swell 
As  it  drinks  a  note  which  it  loves  so  well  ? 

Tho'  years  may  have  ptalk  mAck  w»  iaat  hkte  he^rd 
From  stranger  lips  the  well4uMwii  wMA» 
Yet,  pronounced  by  ^himce,  it  airdbsns  tiie  car. 
And  the  soul  dettgfatedfy  ttmw  to  himr. 

That  word  is  breathed  in  f  softer  tone» 

And  possesses  a  music  n#t  its  own; 

And  the  letters  which  sptoftk  that  name  to  the  «yet 

Appear  to  combine  more  gracefully ! 

When  we  utter  their  name,  the  absent  are  near ; 
The  beloved  themselves  become  more  dear — 
And  the  dead,  at  that  heart-dwelling  sound,  win  be 
In  more  vivid  and  instant  memory. 

Oh !  a  name  bdoved  becomes  a  part 
Of  the  dearest  feelings  of  every  heart-^ 
And  until  the  heart  itself  shaR  decay, 
jTIa^  feeling  will  never  pass  away ! 
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TO  HMB  CBILD. 
1. 

Sweet  infant,  smile  again— ftHhougli 
I  may  not  claim  that  look  of  thine— 
My  soul,  alas !  can  never  know 

The  touching  joy  to  eall  thee  niiie. 
Yet,  when  Fve  seen  that  sinless  smile, 
I 've  felt  my  heart  grow  light  the  while— 
The  eVil  passions  of  my  breast 
Have  then  been  almost  charmed  to  rest. 

2. 

Oh !  may  the  beams  of  that  tM  lime  eye. 
Which  now  repose  so  {daeMly, 
Never  flash  forth  the  unhallowed  Are 
Of  wrathr-of  hatred— ewy— ire: 
And  may  that  calm  unsullied  brorw, . 
So  dear,  so  pure,  so  stainless  bow. 
Be  always  thus^ — Aor  ever  bear 
One  trace  of  sorrow  furrowed  thsre! 

8. 

Oh !  how  I  covet  that  soft  thrill 
Of  hallowed  pleasure,  which  will  fill 
Thy  mother's  soul,  when  she  shall  trace 
Nascent  expression  in  thy  face — 
When  first  thy  kindling  eye  shall  shew 
Thy  little  heart  hath  learned  to  know 
Tky  mother;  and  thy  snile,  revealing 
The  enrliest  touch    teader  Miag, 
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Shall  add  the  power  of  dawning  sense 
To  the  charm  of  infant  innocence ! 
And)  more  than  all,  when  thy  tongue  shall  try 
To  lisp  its  first  words  falteringly> 
And  syllable  the  sound  most  dear, 
Most  hallowed,  to  a  mother's  ear- 
Sweeter  to  her  than  the  dying  notes 
Of  n^usic,  which  over  the  water  floats. 
Or  the  heavenly  strain  when  the  winds  give  tone 
To  the  harp  that  speaks  by  them  alone. 
Is  there  on  earth  an  equal  bliss  ? — 
No !  there's  none  so  perfect— so  pure  fis  this ! 

4. 

Yes  1  dearest  infant,  smile  again. 

And  stretch  thy  little  arms  towards  me,— 
And  fondly  look  on  me,  for  then 

I  almost  dream  that  thou  must  be 
His,  who  thus  loves  thee  doating^y  1 — 
Whose  very  heart  of  hearts  caresses  thee — 
Whose  soul's  most  fervent  feeling  blesses  thee— 
Who 'd  give  that  soul  itself,  if  anght 

Could  make  thee  really  his — but,  no— 
I  must  control  that  maddening  thought — 

Alas !  it  never  can  be  so  I 


GHOST  STORIES.— No.  III. 

Of  the  three  relations,  which  follow,  the  two  first  are 
derived  from  sources  so  authentic,  that  I  colnmunieate 
them  with  as  much  confidcoice  as  if  they  had  been  . actu- 
ally received  from  the  parties  to  whom  the  events  a^e- 
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rally  occurred :  of  the  third,  the  author  can  only  say, 

with  Sir  Walter  Seott, 

**  I  know  not  how  the  truth  may  be ; 
Bat  tell  the  tale  as  toU  to  me." 

It  is  not  many  years  ago,  since  Mr.   *,  accom- 
panied some  friends  on  a  visit  to  York  cathedral.  The 
party  was  numerous ;  and  amongst  them  were  a  gen- 
tleman and  his  two  daughters.   Mr.    was  with 

the  eldest  of  these  ladies,  exploring  the  curiosities  of 
the  building,  rather  at  a  distance  from  the  rest  of  their 
companions.  On  turning  from  the  monument  to  which 
their  attention  had  been  directed,  an  officer  in  a  naval 
uniform  was  observed  advancing  towards  them.  It  was 
rather  an  unusual  circumstance  to  encounter  a  person 
thus  accoutred,  in  a  place  so  far  distant  from  the  sea, 

and  of  so  unmilitary  a  character.   Mr.  was  on  the 

pmnt  of  making  a  trivial  observation  on  the  subject  to 
his  comffanion ;  when,  on  his  turning  his  eyes  towards 
her,  and  pointing  out  the  approaching  stranger  to  her 
notice,  he  saw  an  immediate  paleness  spread  itself  over 
her  face,  and  her  countenance  become  agitated  by  the 
force  of  the  powerful  and  contending  emotions  which 
were  suddenly  excited  by  his  presence.  As  the  stranger 
drew  more  near,  and  his  figure  and'  his  features  gradu- 
ally became  more  distinctly  visible,  through  the  evening 
gloom  and  the  dim  religious  light  of  the  cathedral,  the 
lady's  distress  was  evidently  increased.   She  leant  on 

the  arm  of  Mr.  with  the  weight  of  one  who  was 

painfully  afflicted,  and  fdt  the  necessity  of  support. 

,  *  In  the  mannsoript  of  the  writer  of  these  stories,  the  name  was,  aa 
in  the  former  ones,  given  at  length ;  but  while  the  sheet  was  passing 
through  the  press,  a  friend  of  the  party  stated  to  the  publisher  that 
making  public  the  names  would  distress  the  feelings  of  more  than  one 
io^fxiaal they  are  therefore  withhdd.  Ed. 
Vol.  II.  Part  1,  F 
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Shocked  at  the  oppression  which  he  witnessed;  but 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  cause — alarmed — ^hurried — sup- 
posing her  to  be  suffering  from  the  paroxysm  of  some 

violent  and  sudden  indisposition— Mr.          called  to 

entreat  the  assistance  of  her  sister.  The  figure  in  the 
naval  uniform  was  now  immediately  before  them.  The 
eyes  of  the  lady  were  fixed  upon  him,  with  a  gaze  of 
silent  and  motionless  surprise^  and  a  painful  inten* 
sity  of  feeling :  her  lips  were  colourless  and  apart ;  and 
her  breath  passed  heavily  from  the  full  and  over-bur- 
thened  heart.  The  form  was  close  upon  them.  It  ap- 
proached her  side — it  paused  but  for  an  iostant — as 
quick  as  thought*  a  low,  and  scarcely  audible^  voice 
whispered  in  her  ear  "  There  is  a  future  state and  the 
figure  moved  onward  through  the  retiring  aisle  of  the 
minster.  Tlie  father  of  the  lady  arrived  to  the  assistimce 

of  his  daughter ;  and  Mr.  ,  coiusigning  her  to  his 

protection,  hastened  in  pursuit  of  the  mysterious  visitor. 
He  searched  on  every  side :  no  such  form  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  long  perspective  of  the  path  by  which  the 
ill-omened  stranger  had  departed.  He  listened  with  the 
most  earnest  attentiveness ;  no  sound  of  retreating  foot- 
steps was  to  be  heard  on  the  echoing  pavement  of  the 
cathedral.  Baffled  in  his  attempt  to  discover  the  ol^ieot 
whose  j^resence  had  thus  disturbed  the  tranquHUty  of 

the  time,  Mr.   re-sought  his  friends.    The  lady 

was  weeping  on  the  shoulder  of  her  father.  She  avoided 
every  inquiry  respecting  the  cause,  the  seat,  and  the 
nature  of  her  illness:—"  It  was  slight:  it  was  tran- 
sient :  it  would  immediately  be  over."  She  entreated 
the  party  to  continue  their  examination  cl  the  building, 
and  to  leave  her  again  to  the  protection  of  her  former 
companion.  The  request  was  granted.  And  no  sooner 
had  she  thus  possessed  herself  of  an  <4iportunity  of  con- 
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fidential  communication,  than  she  implored  him,  with 
a  quick  and  agitated  voice,  to  conceal  for  a  little  while, 
the  occurrence  of  which  he  had  been  a  witness.  We 
shall  never  be  believed :  besides,  it  were  right  that  my 
poor  dear  father  should  be  gradually  prepared  for  the 
misery  that  he  is  destined  to  undergo.  I  have  seen  the 
spirit,  and  I  have  heard  the  voice,  of  a  brother,  who 
exists  no  longet*— he  has  died  at  sea.  We  had  agreed 
that  the  one  who  died  the  first,  should  re-appear  to  the 
survivor,  if  it  were  possible — ^to  clear  up,  or  to  confirm, 
doubts  which  existed  in  both  our  minds." 

In  due  time,  the  account  of  the  event  occurred  in  com- 
pletion of  the  spiritual  intimation. — The  brother  was 
indeed  no  more — his  death  had  happened  on  the  very  day 
and  hour^  in  which  his  form  was  seen  by  Mr.  —  and 
bis  sister,  in  the  north  aisle  of  York  cathedral. 

The  second  tale  is  again  one  of  that  very  ordinary 
kind,  which  refers  to  the  ^iritual  appearance  of  the 
dying  to  some  distant  friend,  at  the  moment  of  the  souFs 
departure  from  the  body. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Hunt,  the  author  of  the  late  admirable 
translation  of  the  Jerusalem  Delivered^  was  in  his  child- 
hood, the  particular  favourite  of  his  mother's  brother. 
The  fondness  of  the  uncle  won  upon  the  gentle  nature  of 
the  boy :  and  they  were  mutually  attached  with  a  ten- 
derness of  affection,  which  is  not  often  witnessed  be- 
tween the  aged  and  the  young.  The  child  was  sent  to 
schoo) ;  but  absence  did  not  impair  the  recollection  of 
his  friend,  or  of  his  kindness :  his  uncle  was  the  theme 
of  all  his  boyish  anecdotes  ;  his  opinion  was  alleged  as 
the  decisive  and  infallible  authority  in  every  argument ; 
and  his  practice  was  the  example  by  which  he  cast  his 
line,  and  nuuuifactured  his  fishing  tackle.   Such  was 
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the  mutual  attachment  in  this  unequal  friendship: — but 
it  was  destined  to  suffer  an  early  separation. — ^Young 
Hunt  was  one  day  playing  in  the  school-room,  with  sere- 
ral  of  his  companions — it  was  a  game  in  which  the  boys 
were  holding  each  other  by  the  hand,  and  running  round 
in  an  extended  circle.  They  had  not  been  long  engaged 
in  this  amusement,  when  it  was  obser? ed  that  Hunt's 
countenance  became  suddenly  agitated.  His  school-fellows 
immediately  relaxed  their  sports,  and  collected  themselves 
about  him.  They  eagerly  inquired  the  cause  of  his  dis- 
order: "Was  he  giddy?  Was  he  ill?" — ^were  sounds 
rapidly  reiterated  from  many  voices.  Young  Hunt,  as 
soon  as  the  power  of  speech  returned  to  him,  stretched 
out  his  hand,  and,  pointing  to  one  of  the  school-room 
windows,  said  : — "  I  see  my  unde,  looking  pale  and  ill, 
standing  at  that  window."  This  happened,  as  neariy 
as  could  be  calculated,  by  the  account  of  his  companions, 
at.  the  precise  moment  in  which  his  uncle  had  breathed 
bis  last :  many  miles  distant  from  the  place  at  which 
his  spectre  had  appeared. 

The  third  relation  which  I  shall  offer,  has  been 
received  from  an  anonymous  correspondent,  in  whose 
woffds  I  shall  transcribe  it.  The  tale  is  very  generally 
circulated  in  society  ;  and  though  evidently  corrupted  by 
the  many  variations  and  additions,  which  it  has  derived 
from  the  imaginations  of  successive  narrators,  was 
founded  on  an  event  of  a  very  mysterious  character ;  and 
which,  the  publication  of  the  present  account  may  pos- 
sibly become  the  means  of  drawing  forth  in  a  less  adul- 
terated form. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution,  Lady 
Pennyman,  and  her  two  daughters,  retired  to  Lisle; 
where  they  hired  a  very  handsome  large  house,  at  a  very 
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trifling  rent.  During  their  residence  in  this  abode,  the 
lady  received  from  her  husband,  Sir  John  Pennyman,  a 
draft  for  a  very  considerable  sum,  v^hich  she  carried  to 
the  banker  of  the  town,  and  requested  to  have  it  cashed. 
The  man,  as  is  much  the  custom  on  the  Continent,  gave 
her  a  large  portion  of  silver  in  exchange.  As  Lady  Pen- 
nyman  was  proceeding  to  pay  some  visits,  she  requested 
that  the  banker  would  send  the  money  to  her  house  ;  of 
which  she  described  the  situation.  The  parcel  was  in- 
stantly committed  to  the  care  of  a  porter :  and,  on  the  \ 
lady^s  inquiring  of  him,  whether  he  understood,  from 
her  directions,  the  place  to  which  his  charge  was  to  be 
conveyed,  the  man  replied,  that  he  was  perfectly 
aware  of  the  place  designated ;  and  that  it  was  called 
the  Haunted  House."  The  latter  part  of  this  answer 
was  addressed  to  the  banker,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice ;  but 
was  overheard  by  Lady  Pennyman.  She  paid,  however, 
no  attention  to  the  words ;  and  naturally  supposed,  that 
the  report  connected  with  her  habitation  was  one  of 
those  which  are  raised  by  the  imagination  of  the  igno- 
rant, respecting  every  dwelling  which  is  long  untenanted, 
or  remarkable  for  its  antiquity. 

A  few  weeks  afterwards;  the  words  were  recalled  to 
her  recollection,'  in  a  manner  that  surprised  her.  The 
housekeeper,  with  many  apologies  for  being  obliged  to 
mention  any  thing  that  might  appear  so  idle  and  absurd, 
came  to  the  apartment  in  which  her  mistress  was  sitting, 
and  said  that  two  of  the  servants,  who  had  accompanied 
hear  ladyship  from  England,  had  that  morning  given 
warning :  and  expressed  a  determination  of  quitting  her 
ladyship's  service,  on  account  of  the  mysterious  noises, 
by  which  they  had  been,  night  after  night,  disturbed  and 
terrified.  *«  I  trust.  Carter,"  replied  Lady  Pennyman, 
*^  that  you  have  too  much  good  sense,  to  be  alarmed  on 
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your  own  account,  hy  any  of  these  superstitious  and 
Tisionary  fears ;  and  pray  exert  yourself,  in  endeavour- 
ing to  tranquillize  the  apprehensions  of  others,  and  per- 
suading them  to  continue  in  their  places/'  The  persua-* 
sions  of  Carter  were  ineffectual.  The  servants  insisted 
that  the.  noises  which  had  alarmed  them  were  not  the 
operations  of  any  earthly  beings ;  and  persevered  in  their 
resolution  of  returning  to  their  native  country. 

The  room  from  which  the  sounds  were  supposed  to 
have  proceeded,  was  at  a  distance  from  Lady  Pennyman's 
apartments,  and  immediately  over  those  which  were 
occupied  by  the  two  female  servants,  who  had  them- 
selves been  terrified  by  them,  and  whose  report  had 
spead  a  general  panic  through  the  rest  of  the  family. 
To  quiet  the  alarm  Lady  Pennyman  resolved  on  leaving 
her  own  chamber  for  a  time,  and  establishing  herself  in 
the  one  which  had  been  lately  quitted  by  the  domestics. 
The  room  above  was  a  long,  spacious  apartment,  which 
appeared  to  have  been  for  a  very  considerable  time 
deserted.  In  the  centre  of  the  chamber  vras  a  lai^e  iron 
cage.  It  was  an  extraordinary  piece  of  furniture  to 
find  in  any  mansion ;  but  the  legend  which  the  servants 
had  collected  respecting  it  appeared  to  be  still  more 
extraordinary.  It  was  said  that  a  late  proprietor  of 
the  house,  a  young  man  of  enormous  property,  had  in  hjs 
minority  been  confined  in  that  apartment  by  his  uncle 
and  guardian ;  and  there  hastened  to  a  premature  deadi 
by  the  privations  and  the  cnieltieis  to  which  he  was 
exposed.  Those  cruelties  had  been  practised  under 
the  pretence  of  necessary  corrections.  It  was  alleged, 
that :  ^<  He  was  idle,  stubborn,  inattentive,  of  an  unto- 
ward disposition,  which  nothing  but  severity  could 
improve.*'  In  his  boyhood,  frequent  chastisement,  con- 
tinued application,  and  the  refusal  of  every  interval  of 
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relaxation,  were  in  vain  essayed  to  urge  and  goad  him 
to  the  grave,  and  to  place  his  uncle  in  possession  of  the 
inheritance.   His  constitution  struggled  with  the  ty- 
ranny of  his  unnatural  relation,  and  wasted  as  it  was 
by  the  unmitigated  oppression,  still  resisted  with  an 
admirable  vitality  the  efforts  which  were  ingeniously 
aimed  against  his  existence.   As  he  drew  nearer  to  the 
age  in  which  he  would  have  been  legally  delivered  from 
the  dangers  and  impositions  of  his  uncle,  his  life  was 
^mbjected  to  more  violent  and  repeated  severities.  Every, 
even  the  slightest  offence  was  succeeded  by  the  most 
rigorous  inflictions.    The  iron  cage  was  threatened 
was  ordered,  was  set  up  in  the  upper  chamber.  At 
first,  for  a  few  weeks,  it  remained  as  an  object  of  terror 
only.   It  was  menaced  that  the  next  transgression  of 
his  guardian^s  wishes  would  be  punished  by  a  day's 
inqprisonment  in  that  narrow  circle,  without  the  possi- 
bility of  rest,  or  the  permission  of  refreshment.  Twice 
the  cage  was  threatened,  and  remitted  from  an  affected 
shew  of  mercy,  and  the  better  to  cover  and  to  palliate  the 
premeditated  enormities.  The  youth,  who  was  about 
sixteen,  from  the  dread  of  this  terrible  infliction  ap- 
plied himself  with  sleepless  diligence  to  labours  diffi- 
cult to  be  aeoomplished ;  anfl  extended — ^purposely  ex- 
tended—beycmd  the  capacity  of  the  student.   His  lessons 
were  exacted  not  in  proportion  to  his  ability,  but  his 
endeavours  and  his  performance.   The  taskmaster  even* 
tually  conquered.    Then  followed  the  imprisonment, 
and  tiie  day  without  food.  Again  the  imposition  was  seta 
again  executed  with  painful  exaction,  again  lengthened^ 
again  discovered  to  be  impracticable,  and  again  visited 
with  the  iron  cage,  and  the  denial  of  necessary  subsis- 
tence.  The  savage  purpose  of  thus  murdering  the  boy 
under  the  pretence  of  a  strict  attention  to  his  interest  or 
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his  improvementy  was  at  last  successful.  The  lad  was 
declared  to  be  incorrigiUe.  There,  was  a  feigned  neces- 
sity of  more  severe  correction.  He  was  sentenced  to 
two  days  of  captivity  and  privation.  So  long  an  absti- 
nence from  food  and  rest  were  more  than  his  enfeebled 
frame  and  his  broken  spirit  could  endure ;  and,  on  his 
uncle's  arriving  with  the  shew  of  an  hypocritical  leniency » 
an  hour  previous  to  the  appointed  time»  to  deliver  him 
from  the  residue  of  his  punishment,  it  was  found  that 
death  had  anticipated  the  false  mercy,  and  had  for  ever 
emancipated  the  innocent  sufferer  from  the  tynumy  of 
his  oppressor.  The  wealth  was  won;  but  it  was  an 
unprofitable  acquisition  to  him  who  bad  so  dearly  pw- 
chased  it.  **  What  profit  is  it,*'  demands  the  voice  of 
Revelation,  ^*  if  a  man  should  gain  the  whole  world, 
and  lose  his  own  soul."  His  consdence  haunted  him. 
The  form  of  the  dead  and  inoffensive  boy  was  constantly 
before  him.  His  dreams  represented  to  his  view  the 
playful  and  beautiful  looks  that  won  all  eyes  towards 
him,  while  his  parents  were  yet  alive  to  cheer  and  to 
delight  him ;  and  then  the  vision  of  his  sleep  wrald 
change,  and  he  would  see  his  calm  suffering,  and  his 
silent  tears,  and  his  patient  endurance,  and  his  inde- 
fatigable exertions  in  attempting  the  aecomidishment  o£ 
desperate  exactions,  and  his  pale  cheek,  and  his  wasted 
limbs,  and  his  spiritless  countenance ;  and  then  at  last 
there  was  the  rigid,  bony,  and  distorted  form,  the  glazed 
open  eye,  the  mouth  violentiy  compressed,  and  the 
clenched  hands,  on  which  his  view  had  rested  for  a 
moment,  when  all  his  wicked  hopes  had  attained  their 
most  sanguine  consummation,  as  he  surveyed  the  corpse 
of  his  murdered  relative.  These  recollecttons  banished 
him  from  his  home.  The  mansion  was  left  tenantless ; 
and,  till  Lady  Pennyman  had  ignorantly  engaged  it>  all 
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had  dreaded  to  become  the  inmate  of  a  dwdling  which 
had  been  fatal  to  one  possessor,  and  shunned  as  de- 
structive to  the  tranquillity  of  his  heir. 

On  the  first  night  or  two  of  Lady  Pennyman's  being 
established  in  her  new  apartment,  she  met  with  no 
interruption,  nor  was  her  sleep  in  the  least  disturbed 
by  any  of  those  mysterious  noises  in  the  Cage^hamber, 
for  so  it  was  commonly  called  by  the  family,  which  she 
had  been  induced  to  expect  by  the  representations  of 
the  departed  servants.  This  quiet,  however,  was  of 
very  short  duration.  One  night  she  was  awakened  from 
her  sleep,  by  the  sound  of  a  slow  and  measured  step, 
that  appeared  to  be  pacing  the  chamber  overhead.  It  con-> 
tinned  to  move  badcwards  and  forwards  with  nearly  the 
same  constant  and  regular  motion  for  rather  more  than 
an  hour :  perhaps  Lady-  Pennyman's  agitation  may  hifcve 
deceived  her,  and  induced  her  to  think  the  time  longer 
than  ft  really  was.  It  at  length  ceased :  morning  dawned 
upon  her:  the  lady  naturally  felt  distressed  by  the 
occurrence  of  the  night ;  it  was  in  every  point  of  view 
alarming:  if  she  doubted  its  being  the  effect  of  any 
preternatural  communication,  there  was  only  another 
alternative,  which  was  almost  equally  distressing,  to 
suppose  that  there  were  means  of  entering  the  house, 
which  were  known  to  strangers,  though  concealed  from 
the  inhabitants.  She  went  down  to  breakfast,  after 
framing  a  resolution  not  to  mention  the  event.  Lady 
Pennyman  ai»l  her  daughtm  had  nearly  completed  their 
breakfast,  before  her  son,  a  young  man  who  had  lately 
returned  from  sea,  descended  from  his  apartment. 
<f  My  dear  Charles,"  said  his  mother,  I  wonder  you 
are  not  ashamed  of  your  indolence  and  your  want  of 
gallantry,  to  suffer  your  sisters  and  myself  to  finish  our 
breakfast  before  you  are  ready  to  join  us."  Indeed, 
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mudam"  be  rqiiied^ it  is  not  ny  fault  if  I  am  late.  I 
have  Dot  had  any  deep  the  whole  night.  There  have 
been  peofde  knodiing  at  aiy  door,  and  peefHng  into 
my  room  erery  half  hoor  sinee  I  went  up  stairs  to  bed. 
I  presume  they  wanted  to  see  if  my  light  was  extin- 
guished :  if  this  be  the  case  it  is  really  rery  distressing, 
as  I  certainly  never  gave  you  any  cause  to  suspect  that  I 
should  be  cardiess  in  taking  so  necessary  a  precaution ; 
and,  it  is  not  pleasant  to  be  represented  in  sueh  a  cha- 
racter to  the  domestics.'*  Indeed,  ray  dear,  the  inter? 
ruption  has  taken  phiee  entirely  without  my  knowledge^ 
I  assure  you  it  is  not  by  any  otAet  of  mine  that  your 
room  has  been  looked  into.  I  cannot  thiidt  what  could 
possibly  in<h]ce  any  servant  of  mine  to  be  guilty  of  sucb 
a  liberty*  Are  you  certain  that  you  have  not  mistake 
the  nature  and  the  origin  of  the  sounds  by  which  your 
deep  has  been  disturbed  ?"  Oh,  no.  There  could 
have  been  no  mistake.  I  was  perfectly  awake  when  the 
interruption  first  took  place ;  and,  afterwards  it  was  so 
frequaitly  repeated  as  to  prevent  the  poesttulity  my 
sleeping.'" 

More  eomplaiBts  from  the  housekeeper :  no  servant 
would  remain ;  every  individual  of  the  family  had  his 
tale  of  terror  to  increase  the  aj^irehensieais  of  the  rest. 
Lady  Pennyman  began  to  be  heraelf  alwrmed.  Mrs. 
Atkins,  a  very  dear  and  approved  friend,  came  en  a  visit 
to  her.  She  communicated  the  subject  which  had  so 
recently  disturbed  the  fitmily,  and  requested  her  advice. 
Mrs*  Atkins,  a  woman  devoid  of  every  kind  of  super- 
stitiouB  fear,  and  of  tried  courage,  understanding  and 
resolution,  determined  at  once  to  silenoe  all  the  stories 
that  had  been  fabricated  respecting  the  Cage^room, 
and  to  allay  their  terrors  by  adopting  that  apartment 
'  '  her  own  bed-chamber  during  the  remainder  of  her 
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residence  at  Lisle.  It  was  in  vain  to  oppose  her  pur- 
pose. She  declared  that  no  half-measure  could  be 
equally  effectual :  that  if  any  of  the  family  were  to  sleep 
there»  though  their  rest  should  be  perfectly  undisturbed^ 
it  would  have  no  efficacy  in  tranquillizing  the  agitation 
of  the  family^  since  the  servants  would  naturally  accuse 
either  Lady  Pennyman  or  her  son  of  being  interested 
witnesses^  and  doubt  the  fact  of  their  having  reposed  in 
the  centre  of  the  ghost's  dominions,  without  undergoing 
any  punishment  for  the  temerity  of  their  invading  them. 
A  bed  was  accordingly  placed  in  the  apartment.  The 
Cage-room  was  rendered  as  comfortable  as  possible  on 
so  short  a  notice ;  and  Mrs.  Atkins  retired  to  rest  at- 
tended by  her  favourite  spaniel,  saying  as  she  bade  them 
all  good-night,  I  and  my  dog,  I  flatter  myself,  are 
equal  to  compete  with  a  myriad  of  ghosts ;  so  let  me 
entreat  you  to  be  under  no  apprehension  for  the  safety  id 
Ponto  and  myself.'' 

Mrs.  Atkins  examined  her  chamber  in  every  imagin- 
able direction :  she  sounded  every  pannel  of  the  wains- 
coat  to  prove  that  there  was  no  hollowness  which  might 
argue  a  concealed  passage ;  and  having  bolted  the  door 
of  the  Cage-room,  retired  to  rest,  confident  that  she  was 
secure  against  every  material  visitor,  and  totally  incredu- 
lous of  the  airy  encroachments  of  all  spiritual  things. 
Her  assurance  was  doomed  to  be  short-lived:  she  had 
only  been  a  few  minutes  asleep,  when  her  dog  which  lay 
by  the  bed-side,  leaped  howling  and  terrified  upon  the 
bed ;  the  door  of  her  chamber  slowly  opened,  and  a  paler 
thin,  sickly  youth  came  in,  cast  his  eyes  mildly  towards 
her,  walked  up  to  the  iron  cage  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
and  then  leaned  in  the  melancholy  attitude  of  one  revolv- 
ing in  his  mind  the  sorrows  of  a  cheerless  and  unblest 
existence.   After  a  while,  he  again  withdrew,  and  re- 
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tired  by  the  way  he  entered.  Mrs.  Atkins,  on  witnessing' 
his  departure,  felt  the  return  of  her  resolution.  She  was 
re-assured  in  her  original  belief  in  the  impossibility  of  all 
spiritual  risitations  ;  she  persuaded  herself  to  believe 
the  figure  the  work  of  some  skilful  impostor,  and  she  de- 
termined on  following  its  fodtsteps.  She  took  up  her 
chamber  lamp,  and  hastened  to  put  her  design  into  exe- 
cution. On  reaching  the  door,  to  her  infinite  surprise, 
she  discoyered  it  to  be  fastened  as  she  had  herself  I^t  it 
on  retiring  to  her  bed.  On  withdrawing  the  bolt,  and 
opening  the  door,  she  saw  the  back  of  the  youth  descend- 
ing the  staircase :  she  followed,  till  on  reaching  the  foot 
of  the  stairs,  the  form  appeared  to  sink  into  the  earth* — ^It 
was  in  vain  to  attempt  concealing  the  occurrences  of  the 
night ;  her  Toice,  her  manner,  the  impossibility  of  sleep- 
ing another  night  in  the  ill-omened  chamber  would  ne- 
cessarily betray  that  something  of  a  painful  and  myste- 
rious nature  had  occurred.  The  event  was  related  to 
Lady  Pennyman.  She  determined  to  remain  no  longer 
in  her  present  habitation.  The  man,  of  whom  the  house 
had  been  engaged,  was  spoken  to  upon  the  subject.  He 
became  extremely  violent,  said  that  it  was  no  time  for 
the  English  to  indulge  their  imaginations ;  insinuated 
something  of  the  guillotine,  and  bade  her,  at  her  peril,  to 
drop  a  single  expression  to  the  injui7  of  his  house.  While 
she  remained  in  France  ; — no  word  was  uttered  upon  the 
subject :  she  framed  an  excuse  for  her  abrupt  departure : 
another  residence  was  offered  in  the  vicinity  of  Lisle, 
which  she  engaged  on  the  pretext  of  its  being  better  cal- 
culated to  the  size  of  her  family,  and  at  once  relinquish- 
ed her  habitation,  and  with  it  every  preternatural  occa- 
sion of  anxiety. 
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My  DEAR   , 

I  fear  you  and  I  shall  always  remain  at  feud  on  the 
subject  of  music.  I  cannot  be  brought,  to  like  the  highly- 
wrought  combinations  of  mechanical  art  in  at  all  the 
same  degree  as  the  simple,  natural,  and  touching 
strains  of  feeling  and  expression.  I  cannot  put  that 
which  is  only  skilful,  wonderful,  and  to  be  admired,  into 
competition  with  what  is  to  be  loved  and  felt.  In  a 
word,  I  prefer,  like  Frank  Osbaldistone,one  simple  song 
which  I  have  loyed  in  childhood  to  all  the  opera  airs- 
which  were  ever  minted  in  the  capricious  brain  of  an 
Italian  Musical  Doctor." 

You  hare  told  me  more  than  once  that  as  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  music  as  a  science,  I  hare  no  right  to  talk 
of  the  relative  merits  of  its  different  kinds.  To  this  ob- 
jection I  never  can  subsmbe.  Music  is  meant  for  general 
delight,  physical  and  mental.  All  with  ears  and 
souls"  have,  in  my  view  of  the  matter,  a  perfect  right 
to  hear,  e^joy,  discuss,  condemn,  and  praise  music  and 
musicians  all  Und  sundry,  from  Mozart  and  Rossini  at 
the  Opera  House,  to  the  whistling  of  the  pot-boy,  as  he 
goes  along  the  street.  Music  being  pleasing  to  none  but 
a  scientific  listener,  is,  in  my  idea,  strong  argument,  if 
not  proof  positive,  that  the  music  is  bad.  To  say  that 
none  other  are  capable  of  judging  it,  I  consider  on  a  par 
writh  the  celebrated  declaration  of  the  shoemaker,  that 
the  wearer  of  a  boot  could  not  know  whether  or  not  it 
pinched  him,  as  he  had  not  been  brought  up  to  the  craft 
of  Crispin. 

It  may  at  first  sight  appear  paradoxical,  but  I  hold  it 
nevertheless  to  be  true,  that  the  greatest  musical  profi- 
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cients  are  not  those  who  derive  the  greatest  gratification 
from  music.  They  understand  it  very  much^  but  they 
feel  it  very  little.  They  are  thoroughly  versed  in  all  the 
theories  of  bars,  minims,  quavers  and  crotchets,  and 
they  judge  accurately  whether  the  composer  and  the  per- 
former have  shewn  science  and  skill,  but  they  sddom  or 
never  experience  that  full,  floating,  voluptuous  delight 
which  pervades  the  senses  and  the  soul  of  a  true  lover  of 
music.  They  admire  a  piece  of  music  as  I  should  a 
piece  of  clock-work  or  of  lace-making,  as  a  complex  and 
difficult  specimen  of  mechanical  art — not  as  a  natural 
object  of  natural  gratification.  To  them  may  be  truly 
applied  the  French  term  ^^faire  de  la  musique.'^—TY^  do 
indeed  make"  it— laboriously  and  as  workmen  make 
it. — but  when  do  we  hear  from  them  those  natural  and 
spontaneous  goshings  of  soimd  which  rise,  as  it  were, 
irrepressibly  from  the  well-head  of  music  within  t 
They  attend  so  much  to  its  means  that  they  i>verIook  its 
tod.    They  admire  its  hody,  but  neglect  its  soul. 

My  find;  ol^jaction  to  a  long,  intricate,  and  dlQcult  com- 
pasltioD--rto  what,  in  short,  is  usually  called  a  piece  of 
music,'* — is  that  it  is  almost  always  totally  unmeaning. 
It  eicpresses  and  it  excites  no  passion^-it  is  neith^  pen- 
sive nor  enlivening — neither  spirited  nor  sad.  It  is 
equally  fit  for  a  reveilll  or  a  retreat— -fiMr  a  dirge  or  an 
epithalamium.  Its  sole  object  appears  to  be  to  diq[>Iay 
the  composer's  skill  and  the  perfonner's  execution.  As 
it  is  inexpressive,  so  is  it  powerless.  There  may  be 
much  fine  fingering,  and  many  brilliant  oombinatioos-*- 
but  there  is  nothing  to  soothe  sadness,  or  excite  nrirth~ 
to  touch,  io  short,  any  sentiment  oraensation  whatsoever. 
It  does  not  call  forth  that  mysterious  and  indefinable  eon- 
nec^op  between  physical  sense  and  inward  feeling,  wUch 
has  ca^ised  Music  to  lie  called  the  Poetry  of  Sound.  The 
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ear  may  jmnetioies  be  gratified,  bot  the  heart  remains 
wbolfy  oQtoucbed.  A  piece  of  musie"  is  accordingly 
disrelished  by  all  bat  coDosceuti.  It  is  only  those  who 
jtt<%e  by  the  dSficulfies  overcome,  and  not  by  the  effect 
prodi¥^  that  take  pleasure  ia  this  kind  of  compositira* 
One  may  remark  a  listless  and  unintmeated  air  in  nine 
tenths  of  the  auditors  during  a  performance  of  this  sort, 
which  is  instancy  changed  into  brightened  eyes  and 
ligtatedmp  countenances,  at  the  striking  up  (rf*  a  simple 
andwdUknown  air.  There  is  even  a  kind  of  bus  of 
delight  perfiecdy  distinguishable  in  a  ^wded  aadience, 
duriogthe  fost  bars  of  a  popular  tune.  It  comes  home 
to  the  feelings  of  all  with  a  suddi^mess  and  a  strength 
which  are  quite  apparent  and  delightful.  It  has,  I 
believe,  been  observed  before,  and,  st  all  events,  it  is 
strikingly  true,  that  no  music  is  very  powerfully  pleasing 
till  it  becomes  familiar.  Even  that  which  is  most  beau- 
tiful never  gives  its  full  measure  of  gratification  till  we 
come  to  know  it  weU.  And  where  was  ever  the  *^  piece 
of  music"  which  was  well  known  and  strongly  loved  ? 
Could  the  Swiss  have  wandered  over  the  world  with  the 
score  of  a  long  divertimento  burnt  in  upon  their  hearts 
like  that  of  the  Ranz  des  Vaches  ?^Would  a  Highland 
r^ment  march  to  battle  to  any  thing  but  a  Highland 
pibroch  ?— or  would  all  the  sonatas  <^  all  Italy,  dead  and 
alive,  give  rise  to  the  least  touch  of  that  thrill  which 
pervades  the  whole  frame  at  the  sound  of  an  air  which 
we  have  heard  from  loved  lips,  in  long-past  times  and 
long-left  places  ?  I  shall  never  forget  what  I  felt  at  hear- 
ing a  song  sung  by  an  indifferent  and  disagreeable  per- 
son which  I  had  last  heard  from  one  who  was  most  dear, 
and  who  was  lost  to  me  for  ever.  It  was  a  song  which 
had  been  a  pre-eminent  favourite  of  both  of  us,  and 
whidi  I  had  been  used  to  call,  par  ^eellence,  hen.  It 
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had  always  lived  in  the  inmost  Md  of  my  heart.  It  had 
ever  been  present  to  my  ear,  though  I  had  held  it  too 
sacred  to  be  breathed  eren  by  my  own  voice.  You  may 
conceive,  then,  my  feelings  at  hearing  it  bleated  f<nrth, 
lightly  and  carelessly,  like  any  mere  boardiag-sdiool 
tune.  I  felt  almost  as  if  a  personal  injury  had  been  in- 
flicted on  me.  By  degrees,  however,  my  anger  passed 
away,  and  sorrow  firiiowed.  My  heart  rose  in  my  throat, 
and  I  would  have  given  any  thing  to  have  been  alone 
that  I  might  have  wept  uni^strainedly.  Wh&i  I  weirt 
home,  I  wrote  the  following  verses — I  took  care  that 
their  metre  should  not  be  suited  to  the  air  the  casual 
hearing  of  which  had  given  me  so  much  pain : — 

*Ti8  that  dear,  dear  song 

I*ve  loved  so  long. 
Which  you  used  to  sing-  for  me,  love— 

My  heart  is  wrung 

To  hear  it  sung 
By  any  one  but  thee,  love. 

My  80ul*B  self  drank 
The  sounds  which  sank 
From  your  lips  in  tones  so  sweet,  love— 
And  that  eye  of  light 
Grew  stiU  mora  brighl, 
^      Aa  tiiela^ofuied  oar  looks  to  meet,  love^ 

Those  eyes  are  shut— 

Those  tips  are  mute-T 
That  voice  for  ever  is  flmnt,  fc>ve— 

Oh  I  never  again 

Let  me  hear  the  strain 
Which  I  used  to  call  your  own,  love  ! 

I  do  not  send  these  verses  to  you  for  the  purpose  of 
dosing  you  with  my  own  poetry,  but  to  ask  you  whedm 
you  think  that  the  feelings  which  gave  rise  to  them  could 
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liATebeeti  ezdted  hj  any  scientific  combination  of  quayers 
and  crotchets  t 

You  will  say  that  these  are  the  associations  of  music, 
tmd  not  music  itself ;  but  what  I  maintain  is,  that 
nothing  but  simple  airs  ever  possess  associations  at 
all.   Without  them,  music  is  nothing  but  noise ;  it  is 
truly  vox  et  jmUerea  nihiL   It  is  the  recollectimn  which 
it  excites,  the  associations  to  which  it  gives  rise,  that 
make  music  the  food  of  the  soul.   Music  sets  before 
you  a  dear  one  who  performed  it,  a  ^t  you  have 
loved  in  which  it  was  performed the  earliest  remem- 
brances of  infancy  are  recalled  by  the  sounds  which 
lulled  our  cradle  ;-4;he  distant  are  drawn  near-^he  dead 
tare  made  alive,  by  the  music  with  which  their  image 
is  inseparaUy  entvrined.   The  ear  of  the  banished  man, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Swiss,  is  enthralled  by  the  notes 
of  his  country's  song,  and  his  heart  bursts  away  to 
the  green  hills  of  childhood,— or  breaks  with  the  too 
powerful  mingling  of  htmiry  and  pain.  When  music 
can  do  this,  it  is  every  thing,— when  it  cannot,  it  is 
worse  than  nothing  at  all  :-^nd  when  did  we  ever  hear 
Of  scientific  music  having  effects  like  these?  That 
music  which  reqfiires  piano4V>rtes,  and  orchestras,  and 
leaders,  and  conductors  to  give  it  efiect,  must  ever  be 
confined  to  the  artificial  atmosphere,  and  the  artificial 
peopling,  of  concert-rooms  and  theatres.    It  is  the 
music  which  lives  in  men's  hearts,— which  is  remem- 
bered without  note  or  book, — and  needs  but  a  simple 
instrument  or  a  single  voice  to  give  it  breath  and  life 
it  is  such  music  as  this,  that  melts  the  will,  and  sways 
the  soul  under  its  dominion, — and  lives  and  is  loved  in 
all  countries,  and  beyond  all  time. 
We  read,  and  we  have  known,  of  the  most  powerful 
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results  beiti;  produced  by  music  results  whiek 
render  the  magical  stories  told  of  it  of  old  scarcely 
Tsry  Tiolent  fictions.  But  these  have  all  arisen  from 
national  and  simple  melodies^which  have  dwelled  im- 
memorisUy  in  the  valley  and  on  the  hill-side,  and  alnost 
seem  to  the  inhabitants  as  their  native  echoes.  We 
never  hear  of  the  intricate  and  skilful  combiaatioBs 
of  harmony  having  any  such  effects^  They  tare  too 
plainly  the  work,  of  calculation  and  science  to  speak 
to  any  spontaneous  and  natural  feeling.  There  is  one 
curious  fact  with  regard  to  scientific  and  simple  music, 
whidi  places  the  manner  in  which  they  are  viewed  and 
car^  for  in  a  very  strong  light.  There  are  few  sub* 
jects  which,  both  in  poetry  and  poetry-like  prose,  have 
given  rise  to  so  many  bursts  pf  unrestrained,  and,  par- 
h^,  extravagant  enthusiasm  as  music.  There  is 
scarcely  a  po^,  who,  at  some  time  or  other,  has  not 
taken  one  ot  his  wUdest  and  loftiest  flights  on  tins 
theme.  There  is  scarcely  a  writer  who  has  not  intro- 
duced music  in  some  manner  into  some  of  his  compo- 
sitions,«Hmd  spoken  of  it  in  a  way,  which,  on  any  other 
subject,  would  be  reckoned  inflated.  But  notwith- 
standing this,  these  bursts  have  always  escaped  ridicule. 
The  sneer  which  so  readily  awaits  every  other  species 
of  enthusiasm  has  always  spared  this,  as  if  it  were 
sacred.  Music  was  too  dosely  dear  to  most  to  give 
rise  to  scoffing,  and  the  few  who  cared  for  it  but  slightly, 
feared  to  make  the  avowal  of  their  disregard.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  jargon  and  affectations  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  scientific  composition  have  never  ceased  to  be 
ridiculed  and  laughed  at.  Those  who  strive  to  reduce 
what  should  speak  to  the  passions  and  the  heart  to  a 
mere  matter  of  figures  and  fiugerst  have  always  been 
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food  for  mockery  and  jeering.  While  Satire  has  always 
been  buqr  with  the  one  class,  it  has  never  TCntured  a 
single  shaft  against  the  other. 

There  are  few  feelings  with  which  music  has  not 
some  connection ;  there  are  few  causes  that  it  is 
not  in  some  way  brought  to  assist,— but  it  is  nearly 
always  simple  music.  In  the  aid  of  devotion,  it  has 
joined  in  almost  all  ages,  countries,  and  religions. 
But  it  is  rare  that  devotional  music  is  not  of  asimple 
character.  Nothing  is  solemn  and  sublime  that  has 
not  a  large  share  of  simplicity.  The  full  swell  of  the 
organ,  and  of  the  voices  joinecl  in  religious  out-pouring 
and  excitement,  must  have  been  often  felt  as  touch- 
ing, awful,  and  imposing,  even  by  the  most  reckless 
and  irreverent: — and  these  tones  are  nearly  always 
breathed  to  simple  measures.  In  this  particular  brancb 
of  music,  I  perhi^is  go  so  far  as  to  think  that  the  efforts 
of  a  well-trained  choir  fall  short  in  effect  of  that  pro^ 
doced  in  those  places  of  worship  where  the  whole  con- 
gregation joins  in  one  flood  of  enthusiastic  song.  They 
are  necessarily  for  the  most  part  untrained,  and  singly, 
or  in  small  numbers,  their  singing  might  have  feeble 
or  ludicrous  effect.  But  the  condensity  of  numerous 
voices  conceals  individual  harshnesses  and  irregulari- 
ties; and  the  tones  of  gushing  and  fervent  devotion 
have  a  solemnity,  majesty,  and  truth,  which  can  never 
be  reached  by  any  paid  performance,  however  talented 
or  skilful.  As  a  proof  and  illustration  of  this,  I  may 
cite  the  extreme  and  extraordinary  effect  of  the  singing 
of  the  charity  children  at  St.  Paul's.  These  children, 
amounting  to  six  or  seven  thousand,  meet  only  once  a 
year,  and  are  collected  from  all  the  schodsof  the  metro- 
polis. Their  previous  training,  therefore,  though  it  cer- 
tainly exists  to  some  degree,  must  be  very  slight ;  both 
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from  the  tender  age  of  a  large  proportion  of  them»  and 
from  the  total  want  of  prepared  combination  and  con- 
cert. And  yet,  the  first  burst  of  this  world  of  youthful 
yoicesy  to  a  simple  measure  of  our  ancient  psalmody, 
pealing  through  the  space  of  the  stupendous  dome,  has 
an  effect  on  the  hearer  which  is  allowed  to  be  beyond  any 
other  erer  produced  by  sound. 

Martial  music,  also,  has  great  and  general  power. 
Though  it  excludes  every  thing  vocal,  in  which  I  ddight 
so  much,  yet  I  am  very  fond  of  martial  music:— not  ex- 
actly drums  and  fifes,  but  the  full  band  of  a  regiment, 
a  cavalry  regiment  in  particular.  And  how  sddom 
does  a  band  play  pieces  of  music,"— and  when  it  does, 
how  much  less  is  their  effect  than  that  of  their  own 
enlivening  and  exciting  tunes?  I  am  sure  the  dnim 
and  fife  enlist  as  many  recruits  as  the  serj^t.  The 
British  grenadiers"  has  more  eloquence  than  ever  even 
Kite  possessed.  It  is  very  politic,  I  think,  as  well  as 
very  delightful,  to  give  each  regiment  its  band.  It 
serves  more  than  all  else  to  throw  the  veil  of  gaiety 
and  spirit  over  the  sad  realities  of  a  soldier's  life. 
It  has  the  principal  share  in  putting  out  of  view  the 
privations  of  all  kinds  which  he  endures  ;~the  ex« 
posure  to  excruciating  heat  or  insupportable  cold— 
the  marchings  even  unto  dropping  dead  with  fatigue — 
the  famishing  hunger— the  fearful  thirst — ^the  perishing 
from  pestilent  disease  or  agonizing  wounds,  untended 
and  unloved— with  no  dear  or  fond  one  to  soothe  that 
dreadful  moment,  the  passing  of  the  spirit  into  Eternity. 
All  these  are  the  real  and  every-day  occurrences  which 
a  soldier  has  to  meet  and  suffer  ; — ^but  who  thinks  of 
them  wheh  the  band  is  playing  on  the  parade,  on  a 
Sunday  evening  ? — ^when  every  thing  is  life  and  gaiety 
and  brightness— and  when  Music  stirs  the  soul  with 
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all  the  waFtnth  and  ezeitation  of  jojrousnees,  glory>  and 
ambition? 

I  have  said  that  music— simple  music— speaks  to  the 
passions.  You  yourself » and  every  one  else  who  ever  was 
in  love,  can  testify  to  its  power  over  that  union  of  all  the 
passions.    I  have  seen  you  hang  over  the  chair  in  which 

E  sat  as  she  was  singing,— drinking  every  tone  whidi 

was  breathed  from  her  lips, — ^vibrating  with  every  chord 
which  she  struck  from  her  instrument.  You  never 
would  have  loved  that  woman  as  you  did  if  it  had  not 
been  for  music.  Your  whole  soul  was  drunk  with  delight 
it  floated  and  revelled  with  deliciousness  in  every  sound 
of  her  voice,  and  note  of  her  music.  The  airs  which 
she  was  most  used  to  play  were  added  points  of  delight* 
ful  union ;  they  were  additional  bonds  of  enthralment 
to  both  your  hearts.  Do  not  wonder  at  my  describing 
so  much  con  atnore  what  you  felt I  have  felt  every  jot 
of  ity — and  it  is  as  much  from  my  recollections  of  my  own 
feelings  as  from  my  observations  of  yours,  that  I  am 
speaking.  The  favourite  airs  of  one  beloved  are  indeed 
all-powerful.  They  add  sweet  and  holy  fasdnations 
to  her  as  she  breathes  them ;  they  set  b^  almost  with 
reality  before  you  when  she  is  away ;  they  recall  distant 
days,  and  circumstance  which  can  never  return,  in  a 
manner  quite  magical  and  startling.  But  I  have  said 
enough  on  this  subject  already.  It  is  one  of  extreme 
delight,  and  of  infinite  pain  alas,  the  pain  predor 
roinatesl 

There  is  another  strong  and  charming  advantage 
which  simple  possesses  over  elaborate  music.  It  is  that 
natural  and  delightful  union  of  poetry  and  song,  which 
is  quite  incompatible  with  intricate  composition.  Moore 
has  said  that  poetry — lyrical  poetry — and  music  are 
wedded,  and  should  never  be  divorced.  Alas !  how  often 
do  we  see  the  foppery  of  scientific  composers  and  singers 
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operate  this  dlBuniop,  quite  i  dimrfo,  without  toy  inter- 
vention of  Doctors'  Commons  or  the  House  of  Lord9  T 
Moore  himself  has  fumis^  the  best  exemplificatiQii  of 
his  own  doctrine.  His  melodies  are  a  gift  to  the  musio 
and  the  poetry  of  his  country  for  which  it  never  can 
be  suffioiently  grateful.  He  has  shewn  that  the  most 
exquisite  musical  enjoyment  is  to  be  joined  with  the 
highest  gratifications  of  poetry.  Is  there  my  thing 
more  vigorous  aid  stirring  than  his  songs  of  scorn  and 
indignation-— more  gay  than  those  of  merriment  and 
archness  ?  Is  there  any  thing  more  passionate  than  his 
lave»  more  mournful  than  bis  aorroyring  1 — Is  there  any 
thing  one  half  so  touching  as  his  exquisite  and  matchless 
Itadenless?  Moore  is, a  musioiaii  in  the  best  senBo-^he 
cares  for  its  spirit  more  than  its  mechanism ;  aad  he  has 
thence  suited  the  words  to  the  airs  in  a  maimer  which 
gives  a  doubled  and  eachaoting  pQwer  to  both.  I 
delight  also  in  Mo<Mre's  own  music.  It  hM  a  tender 
and  voluptuous  sweU---a  Sorting  wildness,  with  occa- 
sional lively  snatches,  such  as  I  do  not  know  that  I  have 
ever  heard  equalled.  Yon  haire  told  me,  and  I  believe 
he  has  confessed  himself,  th^  he  often  sins  against  the 
rules  of  Qompositipn ;  but,  as  in  many  other  cases,  he  is 
abarmingfor  his  very  ftuitt^.  There  are  some  parti- 
cular irr^laarities,  which  I  cannot  technically  deacaribe— 
eometUng  about  thirds  and  aevenths^which  you  have 
ininlfd  out  to  me  ^  Jncorrect ;  but  they  always  appeared 
to  my  ear  to  produce  that  peculiar  and  inexpressible 
^barm  which  b^ongs  to  his  oompqsitions.  In  direct 
terms,  also,  as  well  as  in  practice,  Moore  has  told  us 
what  he  thinks  music  oiight  to  be.  He  has  put  these 
words  into  the  mouth  of  the  Spirit  ot  Music 

For  mine  is  the  lay  that  ligbti  j  fl^tg» 
And  mine  are  the  murmuring  dying  ngte« 
'Fhat  fall  as  sofl  as  snow  on  the  '^a, 
And  melt  is  the  heart  as  insU^ntly  V 
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It  it  id  tUs  po8«aMi«m  at  in  Bamton't  hair,  that  she 
boasts  all  her  s^ngth  to  U^.  This  is  the  talisman  which 
she  gives  to  reeobcile  and  make  f<Hid ;  to  sirfieo  the 
asperities  which  anger  had  occasioned ;  to  recover  the 
affecti(Mis  which  petulance  had  lost. 

Moore»  also  sings  himself ;  and  his  style^  is  in  my  ndnd, 
almost  the  bemu  ideal  oi  singing.  He  employs  the  music 
to  give  effect  and  beauty  to  the  words^-not,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  the  words  to  convey  the  music ;  which 
takes  exactly  half  the  power  and  pleasure  from  both.  I 
would  much  rather  hear  the  air  played  on  an  instrument 
at  (Hice,  than  sung  by  one  who  makes  the  words  merely 
fal,  lal,  la.  But  Moore,  goes  much  further  than  merely 
giving  the  poetry  distinctly,  as  well  as  the  music  He 
embodies  and  gives  breath  to  the  soul  and  spirit  of  the 
song: — he  exinresses  its  feeling  as  well  as  its  sound. 
Though  not  gifted  with  much  power  of  voice,  yet  his 
perfect  taste  and  exquisite  expression  make  one  of  his 
own  songs,  sung  by  himself,  seem  the  most  beautiful 
way  of  expressing  the  most  beautiful  things.  The  lis- 
tener is  far  too  utterly  rapt  in  delight  to  think  of  analyz- 
ing the  mechanical  means  by  i^bich  it  is  conveyed  to  him. 

P^haps,  however,  tiie  most  perfect  song  according  to 
this  model  is  one  which  Moore  did  not  write  or  compose 
Auld  Rdbin  Gray."  It  seems  as  if  melancholy  spoke 
her  own  words  in  her  own  music.  The  poetry  of  this 
simple  ballad  is  of  the  highest  order.  ^<  Daring  simpli- 
eity"  was  never  carried  to  so  great  or  so  successful  a 
pitch  as  in  the  line, 

'*My  fatber  brake  bis  arm,  and  oar  co'W'  wai  stole  away.** 

The  most  homely  misfortunes  of  the  most  homely  life 
are  set  forth  in  the  plainest  and  fewest  words  which  can 
convey  the  information ;  and  yet  they  possess— with  me  at 
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least  — a  truer  pathos ; — they  give'  a  more  real  and  force- 
f  ul  pietare  of  utter  misery  and  heiplessness,— than  anj 
highly-wrought,  strongly-worded  description  I  erer  read. 
The  couplet,  too, 

"  My  fiither  pressed  me  sair— my  mitber  didna  speak, 
*'Biit  she  looked  hi  my  face,  iiD  my  heut  wsslflke  lo  break.** 

shews  the  truest  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  of 
womanly  feeling.  And  the  music  f  n  which  this  tale  of 
utter  and  helpless  sorrow  is  told  is  the  very  intonation 
of  the  poetry's  spirit.  There  is  a  swelling  sadness  in  its 
cadence  which  is  such  as  one  might  expect  to  arise  from 
an  ^lianharp,  on  a  night  when  the  wind  blows  in  long 
and  sweeping  gusts  and  sinkings.  There  is  only  one 
drawback  from  my  pleasure  in  listening  to  this  exquisite 
8ong ; — it  is  always  sung  by  Miss  Stephens. — ^You  know 
— and,  indeed,  my  musical  tenets  pretty  clearly  eviBee— 
lhat  Miss  Stephens  is  my  most  faYOurite/perhi^,  of  all 
singers— but  she  ought  not  to  sing  ^<  AuM  Robin  Gray/* 
She  is  in  too  good  case— too  phimp,  too  good-humoured, 
too  contented — ^to  resemble  Rob*s  miserable^wif^,  either 
in  appearance  or  in  fbeling^.  Htr  heart,  evidently,  has 
not  that  task  of  wretchedness — ^*  to  hiile  from  one  ano- 
ther there.*  The  beautiful  and  mournful  expressioo 
1  wish  I  were  dead,  bilt  I  amna  like  to  die,**  comes 
from  her  with  an  effect  almost  ludicrous.— I  gang  like 
a  ghaist,'*  is  not  much  in  consonance  with  apAjfst^  so 
evidently  of  flesh  and  blood.  Even  shutting  one's  ^es 
will  not  do,  for  Miss  Stepheifs  never  gives  ful}  elfeet  to 
a  melancholy  song.  In  what  is  mirthful,  arch,  or  simple, 
she  is  the  most  exquisite  of  all  singers,— and  you  have 
often  witnessed  the  unalloyed  delight,  with  which  I 
listen  to  her  in  such  songs — ^but  she  cannot  give  its  own 
expression  to  sadness.  No  song  needs  this  so  much  aa 
Robin  Gray.— Its  power  when  iso  sung  is  extreme.  No 
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wcman,  I  am  sure,  who  is  cursed  with  that  bitterest  of 
all  ill-assorted  marriages— the  being  united  to  one  whom 
she  must  esteem,  but  cannot  Ioyc— ever  hears  this  song 
sung  by  one  who  feels  it,  ¥rithout  sensati<ms  stronger 
and  more  deep  than  any  which  it  is  at  all  usual  for  Poetry 
and  Music  to^occasion.  It  is  said  that  this  song  is  not 
andenty  as  it  professes  to  be— but  the  production  of  a 
lady  still  liring,— Lady  Anne  Barnard.  The  only  reason 
I  have  for  doubting  this  is  that  it  can  scarcely  be  pos- 
sible that  one  who  could  write  such  poetry  should  never 
have  writtm  any  more. 

You  cite  my  admiration  of  Catalan!  as  an  admission 
against  my  own  doctrines ;  but  I  cannot  allow  that  it  is 
any  such  thing.   Catalani's  voice  is  so  almost  super- 
human a  gift,  that  in  most  of  har  admirers  and  hearers 
expressions  of  astonishment  are  fer  more  common  than 
those  of  delight.   Now,  this  is  by  no  means  my  feeling; 
If  it  were,  I  should  not  rate  Catalani  any  thing  like  so 
highly  as  I  do.   If  surprise  at  har  powers  of  voice  were 
att  I  fdt  in  hearing  her,  I  should  look  on  her  only  in  the 
light  of  a  person  possessing  some  extraordinary  natural 
peculiarity— some  mere  physical  wonder—like  Daniel 
Lambort*s  paunch,  or  the  nethar  extranity  of  the  Hotten- 
tot Venus.  But  Catalani^s  voice  is  far  more  than  a  huus 
mOwra;  its  powers  of  giving  pleasure  are  still  greater 
than  those  of  exciting  surprise.  Such  persons,  it  Is  true^ 
as  delight  in  hearing  her  sing  Rode's  variations  must  do 
so  only  for  the  sake  of  the  curiosity;  they  must  prefer 
wonder  to  actual  gratification.    This  certainly  most 
astonishing  feat  is  not  in  the  least  to  my  taste.   I  like 
the  human  voice — ihr  more  such  a  human  voice  as  Cata- 
lanfs— better  than  all  the  fiddles  that  ever  came  from 
Cremona ;  and  the  sole  object  of  this  performance  is  tp 
make  the  voice  as  like  as  possible  to  a  fiddle— catgut^ 
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Catalan!  thus  imitating  Mr.  Kiesewetter  is  att  mopt  matter 
of  mechanical  surprise ;  to  hear  her  wg  Oh !  Lord 
God  Almighty/'  is  the  loftiest  pleaBure,  both  moral  and 
of  sense.  Even  the  slight  imperfection  of  her  pronanci- 
ation  of  our  language,  which  an  English  ear  ean  scarcely 
eyer  pardon,  is  quite  unnoticed  in  the  solemn  and  superb 
swell  of  her  magnificent  tones*  The  breath  is  aknost  held 
— the  pulses  almo^  stop**4»  we  hmg  aa  the  bursts  and 
sinkings  of  her  matchless  yoice ;  and  when  she  ceases, 
the  heart  almost  feels  relieved  from  pleasure  which  has 
nearly  become  oppressive.  Rod&'s  variations  are  difficult 
and  scientific  to  the  last  degree,—- they  cause  me  wonder ; 
— the  other  effort  is  simple  and  sublime, — and  it  yields 
me  exquisite  delight. 

You  tell  me  you  have  sent  your  ten  guineas  to  the  sub- 
scription for  the  new  Academy  of  Music.  You,  and 
those  like  you,  who  desire  to  keep  music  involved  in  the 
trammels  of  art,  are  quite  right  to  eqcouragie  the  pro* 
posed  undertaking ;  but  those  who  love  the  style  which  I 
have  been  advocating  in  this  letter,  mi^t  view  its  proa- 
perouA  openinj^  with  great  regret.  Academies  have  ever 
been,  and  must  always  be,  the  supporters  of  every  thing 
artificial — the  enemies  and  the  crushers  of  all  that  is 
natural,  enthusiastic  and  free.  They  are,  perhaps,  bene- 
ficial in  matters  of  exact  and  severe  science ;  but,  from 
their  very  constitution,  they  are  opposed  to  every  thing 
like  the  bursts  of  ardent  and  irrepressible  genius.  Like 
monopolies  in  commerce,  their  effect  is  to  give  security 
and  profit  to  the  select  few,  to  the  detriment  and  oppres* 
sion  of  the  enterprising  many.  liook  at  the  French 
academy — ^the  immortal  f wiy ,  as  they  styled  themselves — 
what  have  they  ever  done,  further  than  making  a  dic- 
tionary—mere drudgery  and  labour,  which,  in  these  dag»» 


ifovid  be  done  by  steam  f  They  have  had  toiUiant  names 
among  them,  it  is  true ;  but  these  have  iourished  in  dea* 
pite  of  academical  reatntints,  not  in  consequence  of 
academical  encouragement.  And  even  these  serai  to 
have  felt  the  torpedo  touch  of  the  fauteuil  d'Acaihai'' 
aen— to  have  been  affected  by  the  mephitic  air  wbieh 
pervaded  their  hall  of  audience.  Can  any  thing  be  more 
dull  than  nine  tenths  of  the  eloges  which  every  academi- 
cian was  obliged  to  compos^  on  his  predecessor  ?— even 
many  of  tl^i^e  pronounced  by  men  o£  real  genius  are 
O'ampedt  tawdry,  and  artificial.  The  subject,  to  bet 
sure,  was  often  such  that  to  praise  was  very  diflicult ;  but 
this  serves  only  to  shew  of  what  sort  of  men  the  academy 
must  have  been  composed,  when  their  fimeral  oratloa 
exercised  the  invration  more  than  any  other  faculty  of 
their  successor.  In  this  country,  surely  the  Royal  Aca^ 
4emy  cannot,  by  its  effects  on  Painting  and  Sculpture,  lead 
to  very  encouraging  hopes  of  the  probable  results  of  a 
similar  establishment  in  the  sjster  art.  Painting  has  not 
advanced  one  jot  in  England  since  its  institution.  The 
Academy  then  gave  it  swaddling-clothes  and  leading* 
strings,  and  it  has  never  got  free  from  either.  The 
greatest  painter  which  England-*perhaps  Europe—at 
present  possesses,  is  excluded  from  the  pale  of  the  Aca^ 
demy,  for  having  freely  expressed  his  opinion  of  its  pro» 
ceedings  and  merits.  But  thus  it  always  is ;  jealousy  of 
real  and  brilliant  deserving  leads  academicians  to  prefer 
servile  mediocrity  to  independent  and  eclipsing  genius. 
Voltaire  was  not  a  member  of  the  French  academy  (for 
literature)  till  he  was  fifty : — Haydon  is  not  a  member  of 
the  Englidi  academy  (fcur  painting)  at  all.  And  thus  it 
will  be  with  regard  to  music.  Drudging  and  mechanical 
art  will  meet  with  all  praise  and  assistance ;  simple, 
powerfttl,  natural  genius  will  be  discouraged  or  n^ected. 
— I  wish  you  had  kept  your  ten  guineas  in  your  pocket. 
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But  you  must  not,  from  what  I  bave  said,  think  that  I 
am  blind  to  the  necesftfty  of  tuition  in  music.  I  am  quite 
well  awai^e  that  teadnng  is  absohitely  necessary  e^en  for 
Ae  simplest  style.  Without  good  tutoring  and  consider- 
aUe  practice,  no  sing^er  could  reach  real  grace  and  sim- 
plicity-*. ^ 

As  those  more  euiett  who  hsTe  leaned  to  danee*** 
SO  are  the  most  perfect  performers  most  able  to  sing  in 
the  simptest  way— if  they  choose  it.  What  I  object  to 
is  not  scientific  teaching— but  scientifc  composition. 
Instruction  is  necessary  for  any  thing  approachiiq;  ex- 
cellence in  any  style*,  but  that  does  notMnyolve  that 
elaborate  and  scientific  music  should  alone  be  practised 
and  praised.  I  cannot  well  blame  the  composers  them- 
sdres;  for,  when  a  man  devotes  himself  to  any  art,  he  na- 
turally seeks  the  utmost  distinction  which  it  can  yield 
and  the  dispensers  of  musical  reputation  will  give  no 
jot  of  it  to  one  whose  productions  are  not  long,  difficult* 
and  complex.  If  any  one  ever  does  venture  on  a  sim- 
ple melody,  let  his  success  be  in  truth  what  it  may,  how 
slightingly  is  the  effort  spoken  of  I  It  is  a  pretty  little 
thing" — an  air  with  some  sweetness,  but  no  knowledge 
of  music  — or  at  most  it  gives  token  of  talents  which 
we  would  wish  to  see  emjdoyed  on  more  important  com- 
positions,*'— as  it  difficulty  and  not  beauty  were  the  ob- 
ject sought  for.  Composers,  therefore,  very  naturally 
devote  their  talents  to  works  of  complexity  and  science, 

*  Since  thb  letter  was  written,  I  have  met  with  an  extraordinaxy  eXf 
ception  to  this  in  the  instance  of  a  person— a  young  ipan— wlio  plays  on 
Ihe  piano-forte  not  only  with  a  taste,  feelin|r,  and  expression  deli^tful 
to  all,  bat  with  a  brilliancy  and  skill  of  execution  wUch  professors  tbeas 
selves  have  pronounced  to  be  wonderful  and  extreuM^-and  this,  no^ 
merely  without  tuition,  but  without  even  at  this  moment  knowing  one 
note  of  music !  This  is  a  practical  example  of  the  superiority  of  na- 
turd  genius  over  Bdence,  to  the  extent  of  idikh  I  had  not  dared  to  fo  ^ 
my  theory. 
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and  thence  it  is  that  all  our  favourite  and  heart-dwelling 
airs  are  ancient.  Since  the  improvement,  as  it  is  called, 
in  the  science  of  music,  the  rage  for  harmony  has  been 
so  continued  and  overpowering  that  all  our  beautiful 
melodies  are,  from  very  age,  ac<)uiring  the  title  of  na- 
tional.** They  are  sought  out  for  the  few  who  really 
love  them  from  distant  valleys  where  they  have  passed  in 
tradition  from  mouth  to  mouth  for  ages— but  no  one 
dreams  of  composing  any  at  this  time  of  day.  The  pre- 
valence, such  as  it  is,  which  some  of  these  airs  have  ac- 
quired, I  consider  to  be  chiefly  owing  to  the  beautiful 
poetry  annexed  to  them ;  and  now  that  the  verses  are 
printed  in  a  separate  volume,  you  will  see  that  that  pre- 
valence will  decline.  As  it  is,  the  taste  is  much  sneered 
at;  oonoBcenti,  and  those  who  would  be  thought  ao^ 
always  hint  that  it  is  held  by  none  but  barbarians^ 

who  know  nothing  of  music — and  this  last  accusation 
has,  as  yon  may  suppose,  extreme  weight  with  young 
ladies  just  let  loose  fnnn  their  Italian  master,  and  eight 
hours  a-day  practice. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  no  use  arguing  on  such  subjects. 
If  people,  like  a  quadruped  which  shall  be  nameless,  are 
all  ears  and  no  soul,  all  the  preachments  in  the  world 
will  never  shorten  the  one  or  confer  the  other.  For  you, 
I  have  sometimes  hopes  of  your  reformation— for  I  have 
seen  you  feel  music  as  well  as  listen  to  it.  Shall  I  ever,, 
in  truth,  see  the  day  when  you  will  leave  science,  mecha- 
nism, Academies  and  the  dilettanti,  for  the  sake  of  nature, 
feeling,  simplicity.  Miss  Stephens  and  Tom  Moore  ? 

Your's,  as  ever. 
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FLOWERS. 


There  *8  iMt  a  tree, 
A  flower,  a  leaf,  a  bloBBom,  but  contains 
A  folio  volome.   We  may  read,  and  read. 
And  read  a|^n,  and  still  find  something'  new. 
Something  td  please,  and  somethHi^  to  instruct. 

Mat's  Old  C^uph. 

h 

WATER  LILIES. 

The  yellow  gem  that  earth  reluctant  yields 
To  Taio's  stream  or  Ahdes'  torrent-force. 
Shines  not  like  this  small  bark :  the  lucid  pearl 
That  lies  in  cavern  dark,  deep  moor'd  beneath 
The  oeean^tides,  is  not  so  purdy  white 
As  you,  her  consort. 

Beauteous  flowers,  in  times 
Of  ancient  Greece,  when  Fancy  sway'd  the  land. 
Her  virgins,  as  they  drew  the  dear  cool  lymph, 
Booth'd  the  young  Naiad  cradled  on  your  leaves. 
With  lullabies  that  ruled  the  rocking  streun. 
Anon  her  shepherds  eyed  yon  golden  boat, 
And  manned  it  straight  with  some  invisible  Love, 
That  fled  firom  eaith-cormpt  and  sUltry  air. 
To  rest  on  the  blue  river. 

Beauteous  flowers. 
Your  Maker^s  hand  is  on  you.   He  in  all 
His  works  is  inexhaustible.   He  crowns 
The  green  and  many-flowering  sward,  and  flings 
His  chaplet  on  the  dark  and  flowing  wave. 
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THE  WILD  STRAWBERRY. 

The  steep  is  won.   Here  o'er  the  cold  grey  stone 
The  summer  streamlet  struggles  plaintively  ; 
And  the  low  shrubby  oaks  that  fringe  the  chasm 
Scarce  nod  their  heads  before  the  drowsy  breeze. 
See  I  peeping  forth  from  every  open  cleft, 
As  bright  and  blithesome  as  in  garden  ground. 
The  Arbutus  unfolds  her  tendrils  wildi 
And  clothes  the  rock  with  unexpected  fruit. 
Does  this  surprise  and  please  f   Oh^  Nature  oft 
Bears  in  her  rudest  mould  most  precious  seed. 
Then  turn  not  thou  from  any  human  heart 
In  scorn  or  anger :  rough  and  woe-begone. 
And  scath'd  with  Passion's  tempests,  it  may  still 
In!  gentler  hour  put  forth  some  kindly  germ ; 
And  blest  be  he  who  comes  in  charity 
To  seek  and  culture  the  neglected  flower. 
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III. 

THE  PIMPERNEL. 

Thb  least  and  loveliest  of  the  sensitive  tribe. 

Whose  hearts  and  lives  are  fix'd  upon  the  sun. 

Soon  as  her  God,  in  garb  of  gold  array'd, 

Mounts  in  the  eastern  heaven,  the  Pimpernel 

Unveils  her  scarlet  cheek  and  glistening  eye. 

Glowing  with  humble  joy,  there  all  the  day 

Her  blossoms  shine  like  rubies  on  the  bank. 

And  put  to  shame  the  proud  Geranium. 

But  when  the  Hawthorn's  lengthening  shadow  tells 

The  sun's  declining  course,  his  faithful  flower 

Gathers  her  tremulous  leaves,  and  waits  in  sad 

But  pious  patience  for  reviving  mom. 

The  Poet  in  her  life  and  lustre  reads 

A  silent  praise,  a  secret  benison  ; 

And  grieves  to  think  how  many  a  human  flower, 

Bedeck'd  with  beauty's  richest  garniture. 

Fed  with  the  choicest  dews,  and  redolent 

Of  health  and  joy,  can  darkly  turn  away 

FVom  Man's  bright  God,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness, 

Whose  hand  produc'd— whose  bounty  gave  them  all  1 
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IV. 

WILD.  THYME. 

Fab  from  the  cultur'd  vanities  of  man, 
Thou  dwell'st  with  Freedom  on  the  lonely  wold. 
And,  from  thy  delicate  and  dewy  lips, 
Breathest  delight.   Yet  lack'st  thou  not  thy  friends 
And  lovers.   See !  the  early  shepherd  stops 
To  bless  thy  healthful  fragrance :  Ere  he  spring 
To  greet  the  rosy  dawn,  th'  awaken'd  lark 
Presses  thee  lightly  to  his  breast :  The  bee 
Comes  sailing  on  the  breeze  with  restless  hum ; 
In  vain  our  ladies'-finger  spreads  her  store 
Of  golden  ingoday  and  the  heath-flower  shakes 
Her  waxen  bells  ;  his  curious  sense  hath  caught 
The  honey-bearing  Thyme,  and,  passing  all, 
He  drops  into  her  bosom,  and  is  still. 
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V. 

THE  HAREBELL. 

High  on  the  sparkling  summit,  among  dews 
And  balm,  the  Harebell  bowsi  her  taper  neekiy 
To  meet  IDlie  kisMS  of  the  mmmg  breerer  ^ 
Then  back  retiring  to  the  sunnjr  skjr. 
Lifts  her  blkie  eyee  in  patieaoiew. 

The  moustain-  maiden,  as^  her  daring  fMt 
Ascends  o'er  heath  and  granite,  spie»  thei^  out. 
And  wreathes  diee  in  her  dark  and  clMtering  hair. 
With  dewy  finger.   She  hath  judged  thee-^ll 
The  costly  hyaoittth,  or  queenly  rose, 
Would  less  befit  a  meek  and  hui^le  f^iri^ 
Contented  with  the  rude  tempesfiuouB  soil 
From  which  she  cheeriy  eortis*  her  daily  bread*, 
And,  unobstructed  by  the^lEli*e  of  wealthf^ 
Or  incense-cloud  of  flattery,  looks  to  Heaven. 
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VI. 

THE  ROSE. 

Favourite  of  man  I  Ne'er  pleased  where  thou  art  not. 

He  seeks  thee  in  his  mental  wanderings, 

And  pauses  in  his  daily  toil  to  glean 

Refreshment  from  thy  sweetness.   Thine  the  hue 

He  loves  in  beauty's  cheek ;  and  thine  the  pure 

And  lasting  fragrance  that  his  fancy  gives 

To  virtue.    Not  a  bower,  a  place  of  rest, 

A  mimic  Eden,  can  arrest  his  foot 

If  thou  be  wanting ;  and  his  wistful  eye 

Ne'er  looks  on  Heaven  with  such  intent  delight. 

As  when  the  glorious  Eve  her  roses  strews 

O'er  every  cloud  that  paves  the  western  steep. 

Delicious  flower  !  dear  type  of  vanity  ! 
How  passing  fair !  yet,  ah  !  how  passing  frail  ! — 
But  what,  of  all  that  boast  thy  attributes. 
May  claim  a  longer  date  ?   The  rosy  cheek  ? 
OJi !  name  it  not:  deep  in  her  narrow  grave 
Let  Beauty  voi  unseen  ?    The  rose-like  mind  ? 
'trace  not  the  human  mind  past  infancy ; 
But  turn  again  to  the  bright  Heavens,  for  there 
Are  roses  still.    Lo !  in  our  very  gaze, 
Each  after  each,  they  fade  and  pass  away, 
And  universal  darkness  covers  all ! 

Yes,  short  the  life  of  this  world's  loveliness, 
But  thou,  dear  Rose,  art  still  Earth's  loveliest  child, 
And  we  will  bless  thy  looks,  and  crop  thy  sweets. 
That  cheat  our  way-worn  hearts  of  half  their  woe. 
But  onward  press  to  more  enduring  climes. 
Where  all  that's  rare,  and  sweet,  and  beautiful, 
hi  glot-fous  uriioii,  mctet  to  fade  no  more. 

E.  W.  K 
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AN  OWER  TRUE  TALE. 

[Being  a  further  extract  from  an  unpublished  Life.*] 

There  are  few  things  which  strike  with  a  more  pain« 
f ul  chill  on  the  heart — at  least  on  my  heart— than  the  un- 
changedness  of  physical  objects,  while  Time  has  dealt 
destruction  and  decay  upon  all  else.  The  scene  which 
we  contemplate  with  dimmed  eye  and  saddened  mind, 
was  offered  in  self-sameness  to  our  view  when  we  were 
rife  with  all  the  nerve  of  bodily,  and  all  the  joyousness 
of  mental yyouth.  The  eternal  river  glides  on,  murmur- 
ing to  the  air,  and  glistening  to  the  sun,  as  it  murmured 
and  glistened  in  our  youth— in  the  youth  of  our  fathers. 
The  tree  which  flourished  in  majesty  in  our  childhood 
flourishes  in  majesty  still, — for  the  days  of  a  man's  life 
work  no  visible  change  on  the  grandeur  of  vegetable  age. 
Even  the  works  of  human  hands  mock  those  who  reared, 
them — ^they  remain  in  beauty  and  in  strength,  when  the 
builder  has  crumbled  into  dust :— the  tenement  of  his  own 
body  is  the  only  one  which  he  cannot  repair.  Human 
frames  shoot,  ripen,  and  decay, — human  hearts  bud, 
bloom,  and  wither, — ^but  Nature  and  natural  things  re- 
main unchanged — at  least,  during  the  time  which  suffices 
to  work  in  us  rise,  maturity,  and  final  fall.  And  this 
does  not  apply  solely  to  long  lapse  of  time.  There  are  none , 
I  am  sure,  who  have  suffered  any  great  and  sudden  ca- 
lamity without  feeling  with  force  the  unchanged  state  of 
external  objects.  There  is  even  a  sort  of  sensation  of 
surprise  at  seeing  physical  things  as  they  were — ^indiffer- 
ent business  proceeding  as  it  did — ^when  all  within  us 
has  been  shattered,  uprooted,  and  reversed.  Every  thing 

*  This  paper  is  taken  from  the  same  manuscript  aa  fliat  entitled 
Mtetin^r  whieh  appeared  in  our  last  number. 
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with  U8  is  so  altered— eTery  thing  with  them  is  so  pain- 
fully the  same. 

The  latter  of  these  causes  of  suffering  it  is  now,  I 
thank  God,  many  years  since  I  experienced ;  the  former  I 
never  felt  to  the  very  full  till  now.   The  house,  the 
grounds,  the  village,  are,  except  in  some  trifling  par- 
ticulars, unchanged  since  I  left  them— the  people,  with 
some  few  exceptions  also,  are  all  swept  away.  And 
those  exceptions  ! — alas !  they  shew  more  plainly  the  to- 
kens of  Time  and  of  decay  even  than  the  general  change 
cf  peopling.   On  the  Sunday  after  my  return,  I  went 
with  my  sister  to  the  village  church — that  church  where 
my  mother  had  taught  my  little  knees  to  bend  in  devo- 
tion, my  almost  infant  lips  to  syllable  a  prayer.    As  we 
passed  jeilong  the  aisle  to  our  pew,  from  outward  things 
I  might  have  thought  that  only  the  week  had  elapsed 
since  I  had  last  been  there ;  the  faces  on  which  I  looked 
shewed  that  a  generation  had  passed  away.   There  was 
however  some  change.    Over  our  seat  was  my  brother's 
monument — opposite  to  it  my  mother's ! — I  also  saw  that 
of  the  revered  and  excellent  old  man  who  had  been  the^ 
clergyman  when  I  left  home.   He  used  almost  to  seem 
to  us  part  of  the  venerable  building  in  which  he  prayed. 
His  long  white  hair,  thinned  on  the  forehead  and  tem- 
ples— ^his  meagre,  but  fine  and  thoughtful,  face — and  his 
voice  which,  though  touched  with  age,  still  retained  both 
silvery  and  solemn  tones  when  earnest  in  prayer,  or  impas- 
sioned in  exhortation — all  his  attributes  and  appearances 
fitted  turn  for  that  simple  and  sublime  ofiice,— the  pastor  of 
a  country  church.   His  place  was  now  supplied  by  a 
young  gentleman,  who,  as  he  passed  to  the  desk,  displayed 
a  Hoby  boot  from  beneath  his  surplice, — and  whose 
Brutus  head  and  starched  neckcloth  were  a  contrast  as 
opposite  as  might  be  to  the  unstudied  and  patriarchal 
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^VH^P  of  ^  to  wjbom  he  had  aupceeded.  Thi3  y/^ung 
man  performed  the  service  with  decorum :  hfi  ^ 
fiop^i^lj  and  well ;  ,an4  piye^cl^d  a  ^nsp^le  sermon  with 
P^9VfiMy  •— bju^  the  jton^  of  ^levt-gus^iog  devoti^n—Ahe 
^u^terityof  wtprn  refuroof— t^e  ferveucy  of  glowing  ex- 
horjtajtion — tjffi  soft  sQlem^ty  jof  conspla^iqn  ^n(j[  .ei^fcou- 
^agien^ent— all  these  w^iie  w^tnting  in  hiip,— lO^l  th^esehis 
p;rQdeceaaQr  to  the  fu^l  possessed. 

\yhen  yr^  left  tlm  jebuxch,  we  extended  o^r  if  aU^  to 
^omedf^taf]||ce  ;-*and  here  I  was  doomed  tp  witne9s  ch«^e 
in4ep4 — tt^  change  which  i9  worked  by  Time^  pii^^iTy 
^yjil  d^e/i^f  i^d  gn^lty  p^^jons.  As  we  advanced  a}ong 
t))e  ro^^s  wje  f ajt  spo^e  distance  and  «pin*Qaf^hing  (o- 
)¥^ds  us»  a  figure  of  which  (  bad  at  first  difficulty  in  dii^- 
tingguishing  the  se^.  All  its  covering — |t  canno|^  be  c^lr 
*  ed  clothes — consisted  in  a  tattered  horsemfin'^  cpat,  froiq 
bene^ii  which^  on  nearer  approach,  were  v^siblp  the  re- 
mains of  a  petticoat.  The  head  was  uncoverefi;  ^nd  the 
grey  blur,  wbich  was  thick,  tangled  and  Ipathspme,  bad 
quired  ibat  tinge  of  rusty  rpd  yrhijcb  is  occasioned  by 
exposure  to  the  ly^atber.  Hpf  k\gs— fpr  this  i^retcbeKi 
l^inig  was  ^  ^oman— w^re  ^ffed,  gfa^y,  aod  in  plape9 
cracked,— ap  u|  usu^  in  the  limb?  ami  ficppii  of  tbosie  wbq 
sujQfer  fixim  bad  aod  scanty  fpqid.  Her  were  ahia 
bar^,  and  trod  callously  a}ong  tbp  stones  of  the  highway^ 
^^^^ngly  gro^u  insensible  frpm  1qi%  endurance.  Her 
f£ic^— God  I  i^rbpcan  bear  tplopk  on  the  human  conn- 
UiOff^fe  yfb^n  uni^fori^ed  by  tbfi  human  spirit  T-rh^ 
fyff  qpplfe  pf  idiotcy  and  in&dne^s,  co^jointe^  ififri(b(fut 
ijnipp— aU  the  g^pjwiy  sullennesi^  of  th^  on«,  aU  th^  wild 
%rce  mi$ery  of  the  otb^r.— Her  lip  drivelled,  and  (|he  waa 
iputtering  to  herself  ^  she  advanced ;  the  expression  of 
ber  mouth  was  that  of  '«th^  moping  id«*:"-T-ber  k»k 
vfSLs  a  f»yage  and  suspicious  scpv^l ;  thf  eicpres^jpn  of  her 
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^ye  MBikitT>f  the  snad  womftB,  alas  1  not  ^^gay"— *but 
iiretrierakiy  mdvMttoiaUy  rrtetched.  Before  we  came 
fjfsSlbR  to  ber,  wm  passed  what  mj  rister  told  ne  vma  bet 
^eftiig.  It  ymuL  wasaibiemmi — not  hovel r^no,  there 
is  BO  nams  far  fauflBHoi  hdbitation»  however  sqiudid, wUe|i 
can  iginre  it  to  the  eye.   it  was  btrilt,  like  a  mallow^ 
neotyi^iMl;  Uie  bank  "by  the  md-sUle;  ani,  like  it,  had 
bat  f>ne  cpeiiim  to  adnrit  air  and  ifght»  and  to  give 
egras  to  its  wretdled  inhabitant.  I  looked  in  :^iti  one 
eomar  mis  a  Uttle  rotti«g  straw*— *in  the  other,  ttmiB 
bricks,  wbkh  senred  to  enclose  the  amouMerii^;  remains 
«f  afire.  These,  and  a  brcdcai eaithen  vessel,  which  had 
apparently  held  food,  were  all  that  the  place  eontalned. 
As  we  passed  the  miserable  woman,  she  looked  angrily 
at  us,  as  if  offMided  at  oar  intrusion  into  her  abode  ;  she 
did  not,  howeyer,  speak,  and  we  proceeded.   *^  Who  do 
you  lUnk  that  nafaappy  croalnre  is  f  aud  my  eister ; — 
*^  wko  dopm  think  ii  thlitobjiect,  ^ioh  it aluHtot  tnidus 
the  Mood  cardHe  to  look  upofei  ?~That  is  Margaret  Clif- 
ford.^'  I  tannot  describe  the  siirprfee,  horror,  and  dis- 
gust with  which  I  heard  this  name.   When  I  left  konM, 
Margaret  €Uffi>rd  was  the  reigaing  foeaaty  of  tho  town 
aciur  as ;  and  she  had  loveliness  snfficsetit  not  only  to  be 
tkefoeaiity  of  a  small  market-town^  but  which  wotlhl  haw 
made  ker  noted  and  admired  aay  whare..  She  waa,  at 
ttotftlime,tfaoiighonlytfaedattghter4)f  atradesmaa^taifcad 
of  by  high  andtow,  gentle  and  simple^  tiie  whole  oonatry 
rauiM-   Mi  praised-^aH  adadredtt^  may  saty  all  ImdM- 
Morgaret  Clifibvd.  ImiyMf  hadaotbeeiiqaitefDeelirani 
the  general  fecHng  coneevningher.  With  her  Ihad  fladwd 
mj  maiden  arrow  of  flirtattaa  ;'--4he  first  oanied  my  heart 
to  fosl  the  geuUe  flatter  of  ttght  gaitauitry.  I  used  to 
ihrow  my  horse  apon  has  haunches,  to  check  Um  and 
gifie  the  spur,  as  I  rode  past  her  father'a  windowa-^*attd 
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I  always  danced  with  her  at  those  balls  ta  which  our  ser- 
vaats  were  allowed  to  ask  their  friends  amcmg  the  tenants 
and  shopkeepers  around — ^baUs  which  my  poor  mother 
used  often  to  permit  and  patronise,  and  in  whidi  the 
young  people  always  joined.   I  recollected,  too,  when  I 

wmt  to  India,  as  I  droYe  through  N  ,  seeing  her  seated 

as  usual,  in  l^r  bow-window  at  work,  and  her  beautiful 
face  smiling  farewell,  and  her  white  hand  being  wayed 
and  kissed  to  me,  as  my  chaise  whirled  past  I  remon- 
ber  this  being  a  severe  additional  pang,  and  occasioning 
an  encrease  of  depression  of  which  I  was  aftm^ards  al- 
most ashamed.  It  was  thus  that  I  had  hit  her  at  my  de- 
parture-Hind, now,  how  did  I  find  her  at  my  return  ? — A 
being  ahnort. sunken  below  the  scale  of  humanity — one 
who  could  excite  no  feeling  but  a  compassion  far  from 
unmittgled  with  <li8gust. 

The  causes  of  this  miserable  contrast  rose  but  too 
readily  in  my  mind.  There  is,  indeed,  seldom  much 
need  to  ask  from  whence  the  misfortunes  of  a  woman 
have  arisen.  They  all  flow  from  one  spring.  From  Love, 
the  happiness  or  misery,  thegoochiess  or  the  guilt,  of  a 
woman  alike  arise— to  Love  they  alike  revert.  It  is  as 
the  heart  in  the  human  system*-from  which  all  the  gush- 
ings  of  our  blood  originally  spring,  to  which  they  all 
return  at  last.  Love  is  the  spirit  of  a  woman's  destiny ; 
alas  I  why  is  it  so  much  mcMre  often  an  evil  genius  than 
a  guardian  angd  ?  When  we  see  a  woman  reduced  to 
d^giadaiion  and  despair,  to  misery  or  to  madness,  the 
main  feature  of  her  story  is  already  knovm  to  us.  It  is 
varied,  indeed,  in  drcumstance— distinguished  by  dif- 
f&peat  shades  of  ill-usage  and  misfortune.  ASeedoa  may 
haii0  been  mis{daced  or  ilL-requited,  or  it  may  have  been 
imt  too  naturally  given,  and  too  lavishly  repaid ;  but  still 
-  -^-^tbat  affeetioD  is  the  burden  of  the  song,  the  nucleus  of 
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the  story :— we  can  trace  the  original  tone  more  or  less 
stronf^y  through  eyery  Tariation. 

But  the  tale  of  poor  Margaret's  sufferings  and  errors 
was  not,  I  found,  a  common  one  of  seduction,  as  I  had 
anticipated  it  to  be :  it  was  marked  by  much  peculiarity 
of  circumstance,  and,  alas  !  by  none  more  than  its  excess 
of  unbappiness  and  horror.  Shortly  after  my  departure, 
she  became  the  wife  of  a  respectable  and  opulent 

tradesman  at  N  .   He  was  not,  as  I  have  heard,  a 

man  such  as  she  would  have  chosen,  or  such  as  a  father 
ought  in  prudence  to  have  wedded  to  one  like  her.  He 
was  of  middle  age,  and  in  person  such  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  one  of  his  temper ;  which  was  severe,  strict, 
and  it  would  be  added  crfd,  were  it  not  for  the  warmth, 
even  impetuosity,  of  attachment,  which  he  haii  displayed 
towards  Margaret  Clifford.  A  young  and  courted  beauty, 
vain,  giddy,  and  capricious,  as  beauties  are  apt  to  be, 
was  not  likely  to  be  much  taken  with  the  staid  manners 
and  severe  ideas  of  her  suitor — ^nor  was  she.  But  her  fa- 
ther, who  had  with  pain  seen  her  refuse  many  eligible 
offers  in  her  own  rank  of  life,  feared  the  consequence  of 
her  much  longer  remaining  exposed  to  the  wooings  and 
flatteries  of  those  of  higher  station ;  and  he  pressed  her 
union  with  Price  with  an  earnestness  which  at  last  pre- 
vailed. He  urged,  that  his  real  good  sense,  and  extreme 
attachment  to  her,  would  soften  the  severity  of  his  dis- 
position towards  one  who  had  so  many  claims,  both 
personal  and  from  circumstance,  that  allowance  should 
be  made  for  her  occasional  out-breaks  of  temper,  and 
capriciousness  of  conduct.  Above  all,  he  profited  to  the 
utmost  by  her  excessive  affection  for  himself— for  poor 
Margaret's  love  for  her  father,  had  always  been  remark- 
able—4ind,  after  a  time,  he  prevailed  on  her  to  do  that, 
rather  than  which  a  woman  should  prefer  to  die  a  thou- 
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seen  many  such  in  my  iim^ ;  .but  Jiayer  <)id  I  witoesB 
4>Ae  4;hat  wSiB  Aot,  in^e  miy  w  Motbar»  peodiw^tm  of 
!utter  ancU  ^  owcse^  iir«m«cUaUe  uph^pjpj»6P3s.  Soiae 
4etQd  as  poor  Jdiur^ai^'v  did;  a«d  tbere  if  »a  to 
dw^l  oiiitbe  gvilt^sbaB^,  aad-wretcbodxiesst  wMeb  in  8udi 
ayCAseane^AiPWimd  w  4H-  Otborf  luure  »ot  fwueh  fatal 
And  viol^  ^ome^eBee,  but  axe  passed  ip  daily,  iko«d|r 
endurance  tbat  dull,  ^saaaeless,  g^amivgf  as^W  ^ 
Jbiaart,  wbioh  perbape  Hiope  exquiBite  wiaeiy  4ban 
.Men  its  dcemd&d  ^^rmH^^  Alt  begio  in  «oHq[Hilsiim 
or  dacept ;  a^  apd  in  pa4(0  wbwb  oa^oot  be  reliimd,~tii 
repmtaiM^  wbi<^  m  uwTaiUw- 

So  Majrfai:^^  awrried  P|ice;^wd  for  aaioe  ^aie  all 
went  Jon  if  iu>t  bappjly-  Sba  aeemad  obearful  if  «et 
g^^ir^neaigoed  jf  oot  ^^^nt^iited;  }{er  husband  waa  Uad, 
if  npt,  perhaps,  fpo^ ;  ajMl|  though  atrict^  mhM  Qotbe 
considered  harsh;.  With  all  tbis»  bia  affeeiion  £ar  bar 
wi^s  excesaiTa  i-T^lm^  be  vaa  pae  ^  tboae  wbo  eoaaidar 
atimg  e^ibitkHw  4>f  faeUng  weab  if  AOt  ««ripaMe;  and 
who  aj^  canaurad  oiod  d^liked  as  <cohl,  whiie  tbey  him 
within  all  tbat  ia4wicMlatad  to  eioaite  and  repay  a<ffBictieii9 
ware  it  not  loept  aterniy  and  rigidly  ^oncepiled.  Pom* 
Margaiiet's  attaaboiant  towards  ^fm  could  noit  be  aaid 
to  e()creaae*_It  waa  a  cbilU ag*  abaage  to  one  whp  had 
baeo  courted  aod  made  wmcb  of  aQ  her  li£&*^hose 
every  amile  bad  been  an  oblpgatioa  confarrecU-vfaaae 
every  caprice  bad  been  implicitly  obay^dr-^it  waa  a  ebiU- 
ing  change,  I  aay,  to  such  a  one,  to  have  to  ^ubmit  to 
the  atrictness  of  a  disc^lhiariai^  fauabaad,  who  bad  high 
bkas  of  the  prompt  and  perf^t  ^ribiedienQe  of  a  wi£a^  and 
BO  idea  at  idl  <tf  the  defereno^  whiah  the  whifloa  of  a 
beauty  are  accustomed  to  exact  and  to  reeetve.  Mav- 
garet  f^t ajl  this;  and,  though  abe  did  not  opeoty  re* 
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pine,  y/^  ber  ey»  lost  ^exfireesiom  0f  IttsU^otts  gioety ; 
her  smiles  grew  fewary  Md  ii€r  sig}iB  more  frequent ; 
and  those  who  (diserved  tier  doselj,  eonU  plainly  discern 
tkat  fihe  fiMind  tbat  all  the  bright-buMt  iuutka  ct  her 
jtoat^ul  Tiaens  bad  onunUed  away,  ^nd  that  the  harsh 
and  distasteful  reaiides  of  life  had  fairly  begun.  But, 
ai  length,  ehe  became  a  niotfaer ;  and  the  full  and  ea- 
grofising  pleiisure  which  the  first  aiatemal  feelings  giye 
to  a  yonthful  heart,  had  aU,  and  more  Hian  all,  its  ao- 
euftoaaed  foree  oa  her.  AH  the  fondness  of  une  ame 
aimante^  elung  to  her  child,  and  seemed  to  9eA  and  to 
find  compensation  for  f)^ng  blighted  and  tlwarted  in 
all  other  directions.  If  thi&  state  ha4  lasted  much 
longerWf  these  feelings  had  had  time  t^  ripen  themr 
selves  into  confirmed  and  joyful  duly' — ^it  is  very  possible 
that  they  would  have  reconciled  Margaret  to  her  lot, 
and  that  I  should  have  been  spared  the  pain  of  teiliDg 
a  melancholy  and  guilty  story.  But  just  at  this  time 
she  began  to  be  exposed  to  the  temptations  under  which 
she  ultimately  sank : — voluptuous  and  violent  passion 
overpowered  the  pure,  gentle,  heajthftil  feelings  of 
motherly  afieotion.  Alas  {  why  is  It^  that  while  our  evil 
desires  are  so  forceful,  our  good  ones  should  be  so  peace- 
fully weak  ?  Why  is  it  that  the  volcanic  fire  of  our  tur- 
bulent passions  should  shed  more  powerful  light  than 
the  calm  related  stars  of  virtuous  and  permitted  af- 
feotiras  I 

There  was»  at  this  time,  a  regiment  quartered  at  N  , 

one  of  the  officers  of  which  lodged  in  Price's  house.  If 
he  had  been  a  m^re  country-qqarter  beai|-«-the  coiumon- 
filaee  tioihario  of  a  miM^i^bing  r^giuo^trr^I  axi^  very  sHi^ 
that  he  never  would  have  caused  the  fall  of  Margaret 
Clifford.  But  he  was  a  man  far  more  dangerous he 
had,  joined  to  an  agreeable  person,  ifiiieikt,  acfiOfiipIisb*' 
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ment,  and — though  it  it  so  often  said  that  libertines  never 
possess  it— feeling.  Above  all,  he  had  the  reputation 
and  the  consciousness  of  success  among  women ;  which 
gave  him  not  only  that  skill  in  these  pursuits  which 
such  men  always  possess,  but  also  **  the  conscious  pride 
of  art,^'  which  urges  them  to  exert  that  skill,  and  to  take 
interest  and  pleasure  in  its  progress  and  successful  effect ; 
— and,  as  in  other  cases,  this    conscious  pride  of  art," 
renders  its  possessor  blind  or  indifferent  to  the  suffer- 
ings of  its  object  and  its  victim.   Many  and  many  a 
man  has  been  at  the  first  almost  wholly  inftienoed  by 
this  feeling,  weak  as  it  may  primarily  seem.  That 
woman's  captive  heart,"  is  <Uhe  first  and  fairest  tro- 
phy" in  the  eyes  of  our  sex  is  so  true,  that  the  lines  to 
which  I  refer  have  almost  become  a  proverb*.  To  exert 
and  put  into  proof  the  power  of  obtaining  it,  has  often 
been  a  strong,  sometimes  the  sole,  motive  of  action ;  Mar- 
gateVs  lover  was,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  at  first  swayed 
by  feelings  of  no  higher  stamp  than  these.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  situation  in  which  she  was  placed,  rendered 
her<peculiarly  likdy  to  attract  the  attention  of  such  a  man. 
Married  to  a  husband  who  appeared  at  least,  if  he  were 
not  really,  morose— cherishing  the  remembrance  of  for- 
mer sway  and  homage — and  just  arrived  at  that  period 
when  the  heart  is  most  sick  with  fast-extinguishing 
hope — such  circumstances  were,  indeed,  enough  for  un 
homme  ii  principes"  to  build  uponf.   But  with  all  his 
loosenesses  and  errors,  this  young  man  still  had  a  heart ; 

♦  Douglas— Act  IV. 
t  Thb  expression,  as  many  of  my  readers  need  not  be  told,  means 
any  thing  but  "a  man  of  principle.**  In  tiie  profligacy  of  the  old  regime 
in  France,  it  was  applied  to  those  men,  then  very  numerous,  who 
made  their  approaches  and  attacks  on  a  woman  on  as  regular  and 
scientific  principles,  as  Vauban  would  have  used  in  his  approaches  and 
attacks  on  a  fortified  town. 
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ud  he  soon  found  his  affections  entangled  far  beyond 
what  he  had  originally  expected  'oc  purposed.  Such, 
iodeedt  is  always  the  result  where  the  woman  has  de- 
senrii^  and  the  man  feeling.  He  begins,  perhaps, 
merely  to  gratify  his  vanity  ;—fromdesireof  excitement — 
from  curiosity  to  see  what  resistance  will  be  made  to 
him;  but  that  which  was  at  first  feigned  ends  in  be- 
coming true— by  flattering  qualities  and  gifts,  he  discovers 
their  real  existence,  and  feels  their  real  force — by  con- 
tinuing to  pretend  to  love,  he  comes  to  love  really  at  last. 
Such  was  the  case  here.  Margaret  Clifford,  though 
lowly  bom,  had  not  been  humbly  bred :  her  father  had 
lavished  on  her  all  the  tuition,  that  could  tend  to  culti- 
vate and  adorn  her  mind.  Extreme  beauty  of  person  had 
been  evident  to  her  lover  from  the  first ;  but  he  had  not 
expected  to  find  a  delicacy  of  feeling,  a  cultivation  of 
intellect,  equal  to  what  he  had  supposed  to  be  confined 
to  his  own  condition  of  life.  On  the  other  hand,  poor 
Margaret  was,  alas!  but  too  capable  of  appreciating 
and  feeling  the  powers  and  fascinations,  which  were  all 
strained  to  the  utmost  to  effect  her  undoing.  On  the  one 
side,  she  met  with  coldness,  sternness,  and,  of  late,  jea- 
lous suspicious  and  reproof ;— on  the  other,  youth,  beauty, 
talent,  sentiment— all  the  skilful  flattery  and  insidious  do- 
quence  of  an  experienced  wooer — all  the  fondnesses  and 
fervours  of  one  who  passionately  loved.  Which  way  is  it 
to  be  thought  she  turned  ? — ^Alas  I  poor  Human  Nature ! 

When  Price  was  informed  that  his  wife  had  left  him, 
he  received  the  blow  with  unshrinking  flrmness.  After 
secluding  himself  for  a  few  days,  he  re-appeared  con- 
ducting his  business  as  usual,  and,  by  an  indifferent 
observer,  he  might  have  been  deemed  an  unchanged 
man.   But  to  those  who  see  more  narrowly,  it  was  evi- 
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cteMt  Afeit  tfte  artw  kod  strhiken  dee^-^'^afR)  MM  it  Wab*  tf- 
pi>{M>fied  one.    Ther^  was  a  vacant,  uilseeifig  lool^ 
abiOuftbisr  eye^hhr  mantiieif  Maid  a  va^^tien^if  is^  voic^ 
K«  uneotiseious  tone,  yrh1f6&  y^ef^^  ^rtkin^  dOfek^W 
from'  the        energettev  mcoiilpik^idMki^d^jportmeM,- 
for  ^ktch  be  bod  fortt^I;^  haen  remarkabli^.    To  Ms' 
cktic),  of  whlck^  he  hakl  s3}9t&f§  beefl  ftMitf,  he  no^  eVfnbed* 
M'  OTef<t^ii^  tetidmied^  d^Uly  iit  dTdsoitaiiee  fVonr 
hfe  fortne)^  ehbif^ctiey.  Her  VouKT^ai^'Koui^^in  rinrsingr 
atid  fondiftig  fl^hte  \vom<f  ev'en  iri^ikt  6h  heiplng^  to* 
^ss  dnd  feed  ft-^and'  W6uld  scJffrcfelj^  ever  ^termft  it 
A>  lie  tifieti  freitt  hfe  sight.    By  degiWs*,  tbo,  he  began 
to  Beglebt  hid  bUsiftefes',  to  which  he  had  irted  to  lie 
ricHi^lousiy  attentive;  and*  he  evinced petKsh*  resent- 
rtien^  to^tds  those  of  liis^  frietidS  Who  hinfeff  {Be  ne- 
deiss^^  oP  gt^after  exertioti,  on  every  account,  both 
^rso^ftl  and  pectiniiary.    Matters  went  on  in  this*  way 
fo¥  sfome  twrie ;  his  afikirs  becomitag  more  ahd  mbfe  de- 
A.figed>  ahd^  his  health  arid  mind  sinking  together.  At 
ibiigffi,  hi^j  ethbarrttssmentsr  became  such  tliat  no  help  oi* 
teo^^  ifemained and  flie  Wealthy,  the  artive,  the  indos- 
ti4oU8',  tlie^prottdi  high-minded  Price  Wa^  lodged  in  gaol ! 

The  reWaitt'der  of  his  story  is  so  di'eatlfitl  that  T  can- 
not brings  niysrelftb  dWell  on  it.  In  despite  of  the  en- 
iteaJties  of  his' friends,  he  insistbd  on  taking  Hid  child  to 
pTiebh  along  with  hitn.  Inhere  Way  at  that  time,  aS  thef  e 
dftetl  is-  in  those  ab6deBt)f  utter  wretchedness  and  horror, 
that  dreadful  distemper,  named,  but  too  justly,  the 
g«ol:  fevei^'i-^the  child  caught  the  ihfectioii,  and  died ; 
«d  Price,  now  rediiced'to  alhlost  idiotic  despa1^— de- 
st^yed^  hhtiseir. 

And  where  waSs  she  who  had  caused  these  Scenes  of 
rtifewy  aWd  gOilt?  Alas!  guilty  and  miserable  Ker- 
twflf,  rife  i^turrietf  ih  tihie  to  Witness  their  completfort. 
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Her  Asyir  of  nhtfid  pFefCsufe  Sad  Sown  with  mow?  than 
fhehr  usual  crwiftneS9,  atMf  less^  than  their  usttal  enjoy- 
ment. Retribution  came  trMf  its  accustomed  sureness, 
tioct  more  tha»  its  ateu^tomedf  speed.  While  she  Kted 
wi«h  her  tover,  the  bitterness  df  conscious  degrai&tion, 
and  file  stfng  of  remorse,  ^  quod  in  ipsi$  Jlorihus  angat^* 
preyed* on  her  with  their  ceaseless  and  cjarroding  pain. 
Her  farther,  it  is  trae,  harfd*e*in  timi? to  escape^witheissing 
the  shame  of  his  child;  but  her husbancT— her  upright, 
virfuous,  aflfectionate  husband — attd',  still  more,  hei* 
chilU— her  child  whom  she  had  desertted,  but  sttll  whom 
she  actored'— these  haunted  herthougHts'  and  dreams — 
these  came  between  her  aifid  all  enjoyment— almost  anrf 
aff  rest.  And  soon,  to  all  this,  wasf  added' another  grief ^ 
nmre  violent  and-  heart-crushing  still .  Hfer  Idver  did  nof , 
indeed,  abandon  her;  hebeHarv^ed'  as  well  foxvaYds  her 
as  a  man  can  behave  towards  a*  woman^  ag^iinst  whom 
he  has  so  irreparably  sinned;  Buthe*was  ordeterfwith  his 
regiment  abroad*,  and' the  neWS'of  the  very  first,  en- 
gagement were  those^  of  his  diaatll;  He  fbv  Whom' 
she  had*  sacrificed'  all^ber  husband',  Her  offspring, 
fWends,  fame,  innocence,  peace  of  mind  ; — he  arounrf 
whom  air  her  remaining  loves,  and  hopes',  anrfirtfefests, 
were  vitally  entwined'; — he,  at  one  bloW,  was  rfeft  from' 
her  for  ever.  She  hatf  wilfliilly  broken  frotn  all  tie^ 
but  one;  that  one,  was  now  severed^  by  Death— ahrf  shfe 
was  alone  in  the*  woriti ! 

Iff  were  telling  a  fictitious  stbry,  instead  of^  one  tliaf* 
is,  alas !'  "  ower  true,'^  I  shoultf  be  accused*  of  dealing 
death  too  unsparingly  around  me ; — for  ih  the  tale  of  a 
small  and*  Bumble  femily,  four  of  thfe  ffv«e  persottS;  t 
have  namred  thus  dl^'itt  ther  short  space"  of  two  years. 
Alas  !  there  are  often  events  in  real  Hffe  tod  utterly 
sad,  too  truly  horrible,  ever  to  be  ventared"  oA  by  writers 
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of  fiction.  There  are  few  who  have  not  witnessed^ 
well  if  they  have  not  suffered — that  which  would  in  a 
novel  be  reckoned  extravagant,  if  not  absurd. 

Poor  Margaret  was  thus,  as  I  have  said,  left  alone, 
the  victim  of  past  sin,  of  present  sorrow.  Poverty — 
cold,  pitiless,  biting  Poverty — soon  added  its  miseries 
to  those  which  already  oppressed  her.  And  now  Mar- 
garet took  that  step  which,  more  than  all  else,  has 
served  to  rank  her  nobl^ess  of  soul  high  in  my  es- 
teem : — she  determined  to  return  to  her  husband.  Sick- 
ness, debility,  want  of  all  directly  useful  tuition,  pre- 
vented her  from  working  for  her  bread — there  was  but 
one  other  mode  of  gaining  it  open  to  her— one  into  which 
nearly  all  unfortunates  in  her  situation  would  have 
fallen,  do  actually  fall — but  from  this  she  turned  at 
once  with  scorn  and  loathing.  Margaret  was  a  proud 
woman;  and  none  of  her  misfortunes  had  been  of  a 
nature  to  lessen  her  pride — perhaps,  they  had  served 
to  render  it  greater,  certainly  more  sensitive,  than  ever. 
But  she  felt  that  true  pride  now  urged  her  to  humility — 
that  what  by  many  would  be  considered  meanness,  was, 
in  fact,  the  highest  mode  of  conduct.  But,  in  despite 
of  this,  I  am  not  sure  whether  this  feeling  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  decide  her  on  the  course  which  she 
pursued — am  not  sure,  whether  she  would  not,  in  de« 
spair,  have  laid  herself  down  to  die,  had  it  not  been  for 
another  sentiment  of  greater  force  than  pride — aye,  even 
than  despair  itself:— this  was  affection  for  her  child. 
She  was  a  proud  woman ;  but  she  was  a  mother.  She 
was  crushed  down  by  guilt,  by  misfortune,  by  utterly 
helpless,  hopeless,  sorrow  ;  but,  oh !  she  was  a  mother 
still.  And  when  was  there  ever  a  mother,  in  whose  heart 
a  mother's  feeling  did  not  throb  as  long  as  that  heart 
continued  to  throb  itself? 
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She  set  od^,  therefore;  for  N~-*;  and  she  arrited 
there— oh,  God!  she  arrired  there  on  the  day  of  the 
funeral  of  her  husband  and  her  dhiUd! — I  slmll  not 
endeavour  to  describe  this  seene; — ^it  were  vain,  quite 
vain,  to  atten^  it.  How  is  it  possible  to  represent 
IB  words  agony  beyond  the  power  of  a]I  words  to 
convey  ?  Those  who  have  witnessed  such  series,  know, 
alas!  bnt'  too  painfully  well  what  they  are;— to  those 
who  have  not,  all  that  I  could  say  would  be  bat  the 
shadow  of  the  shade  of  the  terrible  reality. 

Her  anguish  of  despair  at  the  grave  was  too  horrible 
to  tell : — she  was  at  last  removed  from  it  in  a  state  of  utter 
exhaustion  and  lifelessnesb.  There  were  many,  indeed, 
who,  wit^  the  merciless  justice  of  the  world,  would  have 
left  her  to  h^  fate — who  said  that  she  ought  not  to  be 
rescued  Irom  the  consequences  of  her  own  transgression. 
But  the  town  was  not  without  its  one  just  man  "  to 
redeem  the  cruel,  aye  the  guilty,  heartlessness  of  the  rest. 
One  good  Samaritan  took  her  to  his  home,  and  tried  to 
pour  oilinto  her  wounds ;  but  oh  I  there  is  no  leech  who 
can  cure  those  of  a  bruised  spirit.  Her  illness  was  long 
and  terrible— her  delirium  constant  and  shocking  ;-<-4)ut 
with  bodily  health  mental  health  did  not  return:— her 
reason  was  gone  for  ever.  Her  madness  soon  displayed  ^ 
itself  in  her  constant  visits  to  the  grave  which  held  her 
husband  and  her  child.  When  kept  from  that,  she  was 
furious  and  untameable ;  when  allowed  to  remain  there* 
she  was  gentle  and  resigned.  After  many  fruitless  efforts, 
therefore,  to  restrain  her,  which  always  produced  parox'- 
ysms  of  phrenzy,  she  was  allowed  to  have  her  ^ill ;  and 
the  friend  who  sheltered  her  at  her  need,  placed  her  with 
the  inhabitants  of  a  cottage  near  the  church-yard  of 
our  village,  in  which  Price  is  buried.  But  even  here  she 
Would  not  remain.  She  seemed,  as  some  broken  and 
Vol.  II.  Paet  I.  I 
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fl^btjr  ^^res^Bs  &dsi€eAf  to  fcneradf  a»iprovtiif  to 
IiYe  under  the  proof  of  OMtn;  ap;|d  with  her  own  hambBlm? 
built  pa  herself  that  wretched  structure  wjl^ch  it  hfvl 
ahooked  mesi»  mueh  to  find  w$»  the  dweUiog  a  bn^miiii 
tffitdtnr^.  Here  the  has  4|icq  remainetH  fpr  bene 
alone  does  she  enjoy  compamtfv6i|uiet— -but  a^ujetfiudi 
as  I  pray  that  the  utmost  agonies  of  me  or  mine  may 
never  resembi^  I  Her  rejection  of  atthiuuMibftbitationa 
has  extended  itself  almost  to  human  clothing  also.  She 
will  never  put  jsov^ring  pn  her  feet  or  head,  and  wears 
nothing  but  the  wretched  garment  I  have  described. 
She  always  passes  the  hours  from  nightfall  to  midnigfat 
at  the  grave,  let  the  weather  be  what  it  may ;  and  has 
resisted  so  fearfully  all  attempts  which  were  at  first  made 
to  restrain  her  in  severe  seasons,  that  she  is  now  wholly 
left  to  herself.  .The  same  friendly  hand  which  was  be- 
fore stretched  to  her  protection  has  continued  to  supply 
her  wants,  as  far  as  she  can  be  induced  to  receive  any 
thing ; — and  thus  she  has  Jived  for  upwards  <^  twenty 
years !  It  has  been  often  wondered  that  she  has  lived 
so  long,-— 4>ut,  except  during  the  hours  that  she  is  at 
the  grave,  and  the  few  she  givesi  to  Sleep,  she  is  almost 
constantly  in  exercise  ^  an  unceasing  restlessness  being 
one  accompaniment  of  her  dreadful  malady.  This  con- 
tinued motion  and  exposure  to  the  air  have  operated 
rather  to  the  strengthening  than  to  the  detriment  of  an 
originally  strong  constitution,  and,  like  many  in  her  un- 
happy situation,  there  is  no  near  probability  of  death 
putting  a  period  to  her  sufferii^. 

Such  is  the  story  which  at  various  times,  and  from 
diflferent  persons,  I  have  since  ^gathered.  My  sister  told 
me  the  heads  of  it  as  we  continued  our  walk  ;  and  we  re- 
turned by  the  same  way  that  I  might  once  more  look  on 
this  miserable,  but  still  to  me  most  interesting,  oliyeel* 
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As  we  approached,  we  6aw  poor  Margaret  in  the  front 
of  hei^  hut,  kirrounded,  and  as  it  appeared  tormented, 
by  a  troop  of  the  children  of  the  Tillage.  The  conclud- 
ing line  of  Mr.  Crabbe's  beautiful  and  most  poetical  and 
natural  tale  of  Edward  Shore  rose  in  my  mind— 
*' And  heedlMB  thiUr^  esU  1dm  <  aflly  Sbor^  r 
Heedless  children,  indeed;  for  it  is  not  frdm. cruelty 
that  children  are  cruel,  but  from  want  of  tbdUf^t,  <lr 
rather  of  knowledge.  The  insect,  the  animal^  or  the  nn* 
fortunate  maniac  whom  children  so  invariably  torment^ 
are  attacked  for  the  amusement  to  which  they  give  riaei, 
not  for  the  sake^-generally  without  the  knowledge^-^-of 
the  pain  which  that  amusement  produces.  Margaret's 
case  in  many  other  points,  also,  resembled  that  of  poor 
Shore.  Similar  gifts  bad  led  to  similar  crime,  similar 
crime  had  occasioned  similar  insanity.  As  we  drew  near 
I  had  a  full  view  of  Margaret's  person,  who  stood  with 
her  back  rested  against  the  wall  of  her  hut.  I  could 
trace  in  her  no  vestige  of  her  former  beautiful  self. 
"  Good  Ood !  I  thought— I  believe  I  exclaimed,  "  is  H 
possible  that  that  creature  could  ever  have  been  the  ob- 
ject of  admiration— of  desire  1 — Is  it  possible  that  excess 
of  loveliness  could  be  the  cause  of  all  her  errors  and  mis-> 
fortunes — of  her  present  state  !  Oh  !  fearfUl  indeed  is 
the  work  of  passion  on  the  human  body— on  the  human 

BOttl!" 

When  we  came  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
group,  it  seemed  that  some  taunt  of  the  children  had  at 
last  stung  the  maniac  beyond  endurance, — for  she  rushed 
with  violence  into  the  midst  of  them,  and  they  fled  in  all 
directions.  One  girl,  who  was  among  the  nearest  to 
Margaret,  had  a  child  in  her  arms,  and  in  her  fright,  and 
hurry  to  escapje,  she  let  it  fall.  The  mad  woman  in- 
stantly seized  on  it,  and  I  sprang  forward  to  prevent  her 
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doing  it  harm.  Biit  in  a  moment  I  saw  that  she  had  no 
such  intent.  The  sight  of  the  child  seemed  to  ddl  up  a 
crowd  of  feelings  and  reootlections ; 

 in  tliBt  iiittflit»  o*^  her  god 

.  WiBten  of  Memory  ieemed  to  niD---** 

— she  gaised  on  its  face  with  a  look  utterly  indescribable, 
but  in  which  the  purpose  of  Tiolenoe  was  wholly  unnrixed. 
At  lei^h,  a  conyulsive  shadow  passed  across  her  face ; 
she  uttered  a  short,  deep  cry-^he  dreadfiil  intonation  cS 
which,  min^ingthat  of  a  howl  and  a  shriek,  still  rings  in 
my  ears — flung  the  infant  furiously  from  her— and 
rushed  into  the  hut. 


THE  PICNIC  PARTY. 

What  on  earth,"  I  exdaimed?.  on  the  hottest  of 
the  dog  days,  can  move  mortal  meai  and  women  to 
thrust  their  noses  into  the  noon^y  flames  of  such 
a  Phcenix-frying  sun  as  this?  The  Indian  widow  who 
cooks  h«*self  as  a  delicious  morsel  for  the  soul  of  her 
husband,  and  the  martyr  who  iq>proaches  the  stake 
for  the  encouragement  of  young  beginners  in  his  creed, 
are  urged  on  by  the  impulse  of  love  and  glorj;  but 
for  sober,  well-behaved  people  who  are  not  oppressed 
by  any  very  outrageous  burthen  of  either  of  these  ca- 
lamities, it  really  exhibits  pretty  tolerable  symptoms 
of  incipient  hydrophobia  when  they  talk  of  foregoing 
their  lemonade  and  ices  behind  their  cool  vinmdarUinds 
to  toil  through  pigeon  pies  on  the  top  of  a  hill. — ^For 
my  own  part,  I  have  a  delicate  skin  and  only  three 
hairs  in  each  whisker,  and  I  am  equally  unwUling  to 
lament  the  cracking  of  the  one  or  the  singing  of  the 
other." 


It  im  iiMaBiM[  to;  bbHme.  with  what  various  con- 
ceptions of  .  pleasmrei  fatmiaii  nature  is  diversified, - 
and  how  many  seemly  vai^gain^tB  can  be  produced  by 
the  weakest  of  them'  to  beiit  down  the  strongest  bar^ 
ricadoes  which  phitosophy  cito^  oppose. — ^When  1  look 
back  upon  my  past  life,  I  can  perceive  no  species  of 
imprudence,  torment,  and  wickedness  (short  of  murder 
and  theft)  which  I  have  not  been  seduced  into  by  this 
mysterious  eloquence.  My  first  opposition  and  failure 
are  dated  from  the  fifth  anniversary  of  my  birth,  when, 
by  way  of  a  particular  treat,  I  was  compelled  by  my 
indulgent  mother  to  the  absorption  of  a  roast  pig  and 
a  cranberry  tart — my  last  from  a  pic-nic  party,  when, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  to  judge  by  the  blisters  on  my 
body,  the  thermometer  stood,  at  about  four  or  five 
hundred.  I  would  not  have  it  supposed,  however,  that 
the  reasoning  of  man  could  have  brought  me  to  this 
impious  defiance  of  Apollo's  wrath — No ;  the  temp(ter 
was  in  petticoats^and  such  a  one ! — I  was  sitting  in  the 
draft  between  two  windows — 

Willi  oat-gtretch*d  lefs,  loose  neck-cloth,  fluttering'  firill, 
Fannhig  my  bosom  with  my  taiWs  bill — 

I  beg  pardon  for  the  poetry,  but  when  I  think  of  that 
dark-eyed  maid  my  pen  always  runs  riot^I  was  sit- 
ting  vrith  two  tumblers  before  me,  the  one  containing 
lemonade,  the  other  camomile  tea,  which  I  sipped  al- 
ternately for  the  more  complete  enjoyment  of  their 
sweets  and  bitters^  when  she  overwhelmed  me  with 
an  **  Is  it  true  you  are  not  going  with  us  ?'*  There  is 
soinetMng  to  me  so  bewitching  in  the  graceful  bend 
of  maiden  symmetry,  something-  so  persuasive  in  the 
bkish  and  the  smile  of  a  naturally  pale  and  pensive 
countenance,  something  so  totally  irresistible  in  the 
soft  tone  which  is  struggling  with  reluctant  bashful** 
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news  I  see  how  it  will  be-*I  flhall  be  at  my 

rhymes  again  presently—**  Go  with  you !"  cried  I—** aye, 
to  the  world's  end !— how  shall  we  travel  There  are 
three  jaunting  cars,"  replied  mj  beauty,  **aiid  there 
are  only  eighteen  of  us,  and  there  are  only  fire  gentle- 
men, twelve  others  having  excused  themselves  in  con- 
sideration of  their  complexions,  and  we  have  only  fifteen 
miles  to  go,  and  we  shall  only  be  out  Dine  or  ten  hours." 
I  could  not  help  gasping  for  breath  as  I  rejoined,  on 
bearing  the  place  of  our  destination,  that  it  was  onfy 
up  hill  all  the  way,  and  a  car  had  only  one  horse, 
which  would  only  be  a  hack,  and  would  only  knodi  up 
before  we  could  reach  the  second  mile-stone.  Never* 
theless,  I  was  bound  to 

do  at  was  my  duty  ;^ 
Honour  the  shadow  <^her  shoe  tie/' 

and  follow  her  to  the  world^s  end,  as  aforesaid." 

The  party  being  arranged,  the  remainder  of  the  day 
was  devoted  to  squeezing  lemoQS,  corking  bottles, 
and  writing  bills  of  fare — mirth,  bustle  and  expect- 
ation danced  in  our  ladies'  eyes  like  cupids  on  a  holiday, 
and  I  thought  the  toils  of  preparation  could  scarcely 
be  inferior  to  those  of  the  undertaking  itsdf— **  Hillo,* 
cries  a  dashing  captain  from  the  assembled  group  of 

the  P  's  and  the  B  's  and  the  P  's,  **  Bring 

here  that  carouser  on  camomile  tea."  **  My  dear  rir» 
the  thing  is  impossible !  for  every  drop  that  I  squeesed 
out  of  those  hard-hearted  lemons  I  should  indubitably 
break  a  blood-vessel — ^you  see  I  am  i^laxed  to  perfect 
imbecility.**  My  expostulations  were  all  ia  vain; 
and  in  spite  of  my  decided  opinion  that  there  was  no 
more  mercy  in  the  monster  than  **  milk  in  a  male  tiger,** 
I  was  dragged  off  and  condenmed  to  something  worse 
than  the  galleys  in  the  housekeeper's  room,  for  I  was 
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gfreftf  to*  uiklel'Btaikd  tHat  one  of  the  chief  pleasures 
on  occasions  like  the  present  is  to  play  the  part 
of  your  servants  and  do  your  duty  in  that  station  of' 
life  in  wh{<$h  it  has  pleifoed  not  Ood  but  your  friends  to 
call  you. — My  duty  (I  blusli  to  name  it)  was  (in  kind 
cMsideration  of  the  intense  lieat,  find  my  consequent 
hiability  for  corporeal  cMrtion)  to  make  sundry  little 
delicacies  by  a  fire  three  fdet  long  and  about  two  feet  in' 
height ;  and  the  duty  of  the  personage  I  was  expected  to' 
rival  was  to  stand  by  aikl  poke  it^I  saved  my  character 
bttti  fUtnbd  ihy  constilatfon. 

At  length  the  day—**  the  gmit,  the  important  day, 
big  wttA  the  fiate"  of  three  hack  steeds  and  eighteen 
goodly  peitonages,  bui^t  through  my  window-curtains. 
I  had  coaxed  myself  to  sleep  on  the  preceding  night 
witii  the  po^biHty  that  it  was  not  impossible  that  it  might 
rain,  seeing  that  all  sublunai^  things  are  subject  to 
change,  and  that  the  earth  had  now  been  baked  ibr 
upwards  of  %vt  Weeks— but  I  was  disappointed.  Phoebus 
Was  in  finer  feather  than  ever,  and  the  little  girls  were 
dancing  ovar  my  head  with  the  most  heart-rending 
gaiety— nevertheless,  I  was  a  philosopher,  and  resolved' 
to'stand  my  promise  with  magnanimity.  I  broke  nif 
fest  With  a  glass  of  camomile  tea,  wiii^h  gfaVe  me  vigour 
to  dte|yo0e  of  a  bowl  of  strawberries  and^cfeittn,  and 
tilted  at  the  most  accomplished  jokm  of  the  party. 

l^e-breakfast  was  scarce  over  when  we  were  attracted 
to  tils  wibdow  by  a  strange,  outlandish  noiae,  reseiw- 
bKiig  the  gambols  of  sweeps  on  May-d^,  or  the  more 
dmsleal  cHak  of  naari'OW-bones  adid  cleavers.  I  had 
settrcf^  tittle  to  esolaim  **  What  the  d^ee  is  that  !**  wh^' 
I  beheld  fifree  vehicles  approaching  the  ho^  at  the 
itostigatioti  of  certain  animals  whicSi:  I' should,  with- 
oiitdMbtfliatatakefifomoeodU^^  bad  I  not^been  assured 
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by  the  captain  that  they  were  very  eacoellent  hones* 
All  our  bouIb  and  bodies  were  in  instant  commotion— 
the  ladies  donned  their  bonnets,  and  seized  their  para- 
sols, while  the  gentlemen  rushed  out  to  the  stowing 
of  the  cargo : — hampers  and  baskets  and  bundles  passed 
to  and  fro  with  a  rapidity  that  was  truly  fearful,  and 
threatened  to  flatten  some  of  the  handsomest  noses 
of  the  party.  I  am  well  assured  that  I  was  considered 
a  very  helpless  sort  of  a  person,  for,,  in  truth*  I  was 
more  occupied  in  getting  out  of  the  way  than  in  con- 
tributing my  exertions  to  the  general  weal.  I  suspect, 
likewise,  that  my  skill  in  the  commissariat  depart- 
ment was  but  lightly  esteemed,  for,  when  I  hinted  at 
taking  a  shower-bath  with  us,  the  proposal  was  abso- 
lutely considered  as  a  joke. 

At  last  there  was  a  general  cry  for  the  pass^igera. 
The  captain  mounted  the  dickey  pf  the  best  equipage, 
and  was  soon  accommodated  with  five  of  the  lightest  in- 
sides;— his  friend  the  comet  made  ready  with  equal 
alacrity,  and,  to  my  dismay,  I  was  informed  that  I,  even  I, 
was  to  be  the  charioteer  of  the  third.  At  the  same  time, 
(I  confess,  it  with  gratitude)  I  received  a  confidential 
communication  that  it  would  not  be  incumbent  upon  me 
to  shaw  any  uncommon  degree  of  Olympic  spirit,  as  I 
had  been  appointed  conducteur  to  the  married  ladies  and 
the  crockery  ware,  purposely  that  I  might  not  want  an 
excuse  for  arriving  two  hours  after  the  others.— Five 
married  ladies  and  all  the  crockery  ware !  And  what  to 
draw  them  1  Qh,  ye  Gods !  my  blood  curdled  at  the  sight  I 
I  could  have  picked  a  better  horse  out  of  the  maws  of 
the  ravens!  Such  a  ewe-necked,  raw-boned,  rat-tailed, 
broken-kneed,  mallendered,  sallendered,  spavined  and 
string-halted  skeleton  never  entered  the  precincts  of  a 
dog-kennel.— The  owner,  however^  assured  ms,  upon  the 
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Bonour  of  a  geDtleman;  that  it  could  see  irery  MerMj 
with  one  eye  and  had  the  best  wind  of  any  horse  in 
the  couiltry. 

I  had  applied  four  or  ftve  thwacks  with  the  whip,  and> 
had  begun  to  expect  that  my  quadruped  UrouM  shortly 
agree  to  follow  his  cotnpanions,  who  were  now  almost 
out'  of  sight,  when  the  operation  was  suspended  by  a 
shout  in  the  distance,  and  the  appeai^nce  of  a  corpulent 
gentleman  in  leathern  breeches  and  boots,  with  a  bundle 
at  his  b!uA^<'  Oh,  here's  Mr.  Df'  cried  the  ladies^ 
all  at  once,  "  I  knew  he  would  come,"  said  one;  " How. 
kind!"  cried  another.  <<How  he  runs!"  exclaimed 
a  third— and  I  must,  in  justice,  declare  that,  for  a 
gentieman  whose  If^  diverged  like  a  pair  of  com^ 
passes,  *  and  who  lacked  some  of  the  wind  for  which 
my  horse  was  so  celebrated,  he  wagged  along  with  very 
praisewoflhy  rapidity.—**  How  d'ye  do,  Mr.  D. !"  cried 
all  at  once.< — Mr.  D.  wiped  his  Fed  face  and  powdered 
head,  and  panted  sorely—**  Servant,  ladies— pooff— oh 
dear ! — pooffr-how  hot  it  is —  only  just  got  your  note — 
pooff— <ame  off  at  a  moment's  warning — pooff— ran  like» 
a  lamp  lighter — dear  me,  dear  me^brought  my  shares 
of  the  pio-nic  though^ — round  of  beef— fat  as  I  am;— 
all  melted,  I'm  afraid,  and — beg  pardon,  young  gentle* 
man — permit  me  to  put  it  between  your  legs." 

*'  Te  Gods,  ye  Oodil  must  I  endnrv  ad  diisr 
The  reeking  bundle  was  placed  under  my  nose,  and  Mr.' 
D.  ascended  the  after-part  of  the  car.  The  shafts  rose^ 
and  the  belly-band  tightened,  and  I  was  very  near  leaping 
Arom  my  station  under  the  idea  that  Mr.  D.  and  ihe 
horse  intended  playing  at  «fe-Mnr,  or  rathei*  that  the 
latter  was  to  be  hoisted  over  my  head  and  seated  in  the 
laps  of  the  ladies.  The  event,  however,  not  occurring, 
I  resumed  the  applicatim  of  the  whip,  and  had  the 
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gaUiftutlbBf  of  teeibg  my  alrimal'  set  np^  his  back  anf 
grind  away  beyMd  my  hopes.*^ 

Ohf  how  I  wish  my  limits  would  permit  met  to  dilate 
upon  the  duiert  and  the  heat ;  the  stopiMiges  and  the 
walkings  up  hill ;  the  jokes  of  Mr.  D.  and  the  applauses 
of  the  ladies.  For  be  it  known  that  Mr.  D.  was  some- 
thing of  a  wit,  and  very  much  of  a  roystei^»  and,  alto- 
gether,  a  very  detirable  companion — when  there  was 
footnforhim.  One  thing  i  must  not  omit  to  state,  which 
is  that  no  person  whatsoever  should  judj^e  <^  k  horse  bgr 
appearances,  or  mistrust  his  own  abtlitfes  before  he  has 
given  them  a  tsAv  trial.  We  overtook  the  cars  which 
preceded  us,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  screams  of  the 
marriedf  ladies  and  the  clattering  of  the  dishiesy  I  veriiy 
and  truly  believe  we  could  have  beaten  theiBOH-Mr.  D« 
Iboaght  so  too,  for  which  I  honour  him.  We  now  ar- 
rived within  sigU  of  our  destination,  and  I  ftmnd  my 
qrfrfts  not  a  tittle  Mhtlarated  at  the  prospect  of  being 
once  more  upon  my  legs*  Perhaps  this  happy  state  of 
mind  may  have  been  in  some  measure  owing  to  the 
eonsciousnesrof  havkig  proved  mysdf  a  worthy  candi- 
date for  gymnastic  honoui^ ;  but  it  was  more  likdy  to 
arise  (tom  a  sweet  smile  of  my  dark-eyed  maid,  who 
beckoned  me  to  approach  her  car^  and  assured' me,  that, 
since  i  was  evideirtly  the  most  accomplished  knight,  she 
had  determined  to  place  herself  under  my  protection  for 
the  nsst  of  the  eipedition.  With  such  a  prospect,  f 
leaped  to  the  ground  as  l^^y  as  if  my  joints  had  not 
once  been  shaken  out  of  the  sockets.  The  dost  flew  as 
if  it  had  proceeded  from  the  jolt  of  a  gigantic- pepper^ 
box ;  but  I  heeded  it  not^  gave  but  one  sneeze  and 
helped  the  ladies  out.  The  captain  took  care  of  the 
backs,  (which,  without  dispute,  must  hai/e  been  nearly; 
ralatedtothe  hcMes  of  the  sun,  or,  they^  must,  many 
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mileB  have  sunk  beneath  his  bettos)  the  cornet 
saw  to  the  unloading  of  the  baggage^  and  I  did  my  best 
to  i^ay  the  agreeable  to  thirteen  petticoats ;  for  Mr.  D.  . 
was  dusting  himself  amongst  the  batter-cups,  and  ano* 
ther  young  g^tleman,  whom  I  have  not  mentioned,  was 
too  much  enthraUed  by  an  individual  enchantress  to  be 
worth  the  notice  oS  the  rest.  It  would  be  an  uncourtly 
breach  of  confidence  were  I  to  relate  all  the  gentle  things 
that  were  said  to  me.  Let  it  suffice  that  I  had  interest 
to  procure,  by  general  assent,  a  total  manumiasioD  from 
the  labours  of  the  day,  and  received  the  fairest  arm  ia 
the  world>  with  striet  injunctions  to  make  myself  aa 
hampy  as  I  could — And  now,"  said  my  dark-eyed  maid^ 
are  yoii  still  sorry  that  you  came  with  us  V*  Say  ni>, 
more  of  it/'  I  replied,  I  would  come  every  day  of  my 
life,  if  I  lived  to  the  age  of  Methuselah." 

Of  course  eating  and  drinking  (plebeian  vices  I)  were 
the  first  amusraients  which  occurred  to  the  earthly  minds 
of  such  of  our  gentie^  as  did  not  happen  to  be  favourites 
with  the  ladies-^-that  is,  very  especial  ones^  mean^in 
short,  the  reader  knows  I  mean  a  delicate  allusion  to 
myself.  We  stood  upon  the  summit  of  a  hilU  recon- 
noitaring  the  valley  for  an  appropriate  scene  of  carousal. 
Huge  cUfis  on  the  opposite  side  extended  their  delicious 
shadows  over  the  green  bosom  of  the  wood,  and  the  blue 
streamlet  looked  cool  as  the  springs  of  Lapland.-^'*  De- 
lightful !"  ejaculated  Mr.  D.,  who  had  just  risen  from 
the  grass  with  a  pair  of  green  buck-skins,  let  us  carry 
down  the  provisions  without  more  ado.  The  two  dra- 
goons shall  luring  the  two  hampers,  the  dei^^ymuL  carry 
the  baskets,  and  I  my  own  beef." — ^With  that  he  flou* 
rished  the  saturated  bundle,  and  pushed  boldly  at  the 
'  declivity.  Alas  and  alas  1  The  hill  was  steep  and  the 
grass  was  slippery  I  poor  Mr.  D.  lost  his  feet  and  his 
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bundle  at  the  same  instant-^The  whole  party  set  up  a 
shout,  and  down  he  rolled — I  never  saw  a  man  turn  over 
at  such  a  rate  in  my  life,  and  I  am  quite  convinced  that 
he  would  have  distanced  the  best  roller  at  Greenwich 
fidr.~The  beef  was  inspired  with  a  noMe  emulation  and 
contended  the  race  most  magnanimously* — Bets  ran* 
high  ;  and  the  odds  varied  from  two  to  one  on  the  man 
to  five  to  four  on  the  beef.— The  wager,  however,  vras 
not  doomed  to  be  decided,  for  Mr.  D.,  in  throwing  his 
arms  about  for  some  kind  friend  to  stop  his  career,  un- 
happily seized  upon  his  competitor,  and  they  both 
plunged  into  the  river  together ;  which  the  captain  pro- 
nounced to  be  a  dead  heat.^At  first  there  was  some 
alarm  for  the  consequences  of  this  surprising  feat,  but 
on  Mr.  D.'s  emerging,  like  a  river  god,  from  the  bed  of 
the  stream,  and  waving  his  hat  which  had  gone  toddling 
after  him,  our  hearts  beat  more  freely  and  our  youths 
commenced  the  removal  of  the  goods;  something  cau- 
tioned in  their  motions  by  the  fearful  example  which 
had  just  been  exhibited.  Mr.  D.  made  the  best  of  his 
way  to  a  farm-house — I  heard  him  churning  the  water 
in  his  boots  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  yards. 

We  formed  our  head-quarters  in  a  small  green  space 
which  was  nearly  insulated  by  the  brook  : — a  world  of 
weeping  birch  and  feathering  ash  trembled  over  our 
heads,  and  beneath  our  feet  smiled  the  sweetest  cowslips 
that  ever  welcomed  the  happy  to  scenes  of  happiness. — 
I  never  before  saw  man  look  so  like  what  he  ought  to 
be,  or  woman  so  like  an  angel.— While  the  gentlemen 
who  did  not  happen  to  be  favourites  with  the  ladies 
(meaning,  as  I  said  before,  all  but  myself  and  the  luck- 
less Mr.  D.)  were  emancipating  whole  hecatombs  of  the 
barn-door  population,  with  certain  quarrelsome  bottles 
of  champagne  which  had  been  threatening  to  break  each 
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otherV  fkeadB  almodt  from  the  commencement  of  tlie 
joarneyy  I  tnade  mjrself  uaefiil  in  spreading^  cloaks  and 
•ooatB/for  our  more  delicate  companions  to  recline  upon. 
Never  ' was  a  banlc  so  daintily  adorned— I  sat  upon 
the  same  doak  with  the  dark  eyes,  and  could  have 
^spouted  extemporaneous  poetry  till 

'  *'  Seott,  Refers,  Moore,  and  all  the  better  brothers** 
had  hid  their  diminished  heads  and  looked  aghast.~ 
What  a  time  for  philosophy !  "  Alas!"  thought  I>  **  that 
these  smooth,  transparent  foreheads,  and  slender  forms 
should  ever  be  furrowed  by  the  cares  of  matrimony  or 
bowed  down  by  the  toils  of  nursing!  How  many  of  these 
delicate  creatures  will,  probably,  ere  another  twelvemonth 
elapses,  become  the  property  of  surly  dogs  who  will  repel 
the  infatuated  glances  of  philosophers  like  me  with  the 
jealousy  of  a  mastiff  growling  over  a  mutton-chop !  How 
many  will  look  pensively  back  upon  this  scene  of  me'r^ 
riment,  and  wish,  and  vainly  wish,  for  the  same  freedom 
of  spirit,  the  same  lightness  of  heart,  the  same  retro^ 
spections,  and  the  same  buoyant  confidence  in  the  fu- 
ture !"  I  was  getting  from  pensive  to  sad,  and  from 
sad  to  sorry,  with  a  rapidity  which  would  very  soon  have 
affected  the  fountains  of  mine  eyes,  when  I  was  roused 
by  a  peal  of  light  laughter,  to  which  the  sonorous  "  Ho, 
ho,  ho  !^  of  Mr.  D.  beat  time  like  the  drum  in  a  band  of 
music.  He  made  his  appearance  in  a  smock  frock, 
worsted  stockings,  and  hob  nails,  and  challenged  to  roll 
down  again  with  any  gentleman  or  lady  of  the  party, 
and  give  them  half  way.  The  gauntlet  not  being  taken 
up  (though  I  am  not  sure  but  I  saw  a  pair  of  little  black 
eyes  very  much  inclined  to  sparkle  with  defiance)  he 
wheeled  round  and  made  a  dead  point  at  a  magnificent 
venison  pasty,  which  rose  up  from  the  midst  of  the  sub- 
ordinate building,  like  the  tower  of  Babel.  Turret  after 
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turret  cUiappeared»  the  tnrkejrB  nme  mutUated,  tbe  ]fte 
eyaporatedt  and  the  champfigiie  baaged  like  a  battery 
upon  the  scene  of  slaughter.  Another  slice,"  quoth  Mr. 
D.,  with  a  little  of  the  jelly  and  some  of  the  under 
crust— thank'e-*-Ladie8»  your  health^Ho,  ho,  ho  I  what 
a  roll  it  was !  PU  be  bound  I  made  the  turf  as  smooth  as 
a  bowling  gre^n,  and  flattened  every  stone  in  my  course. 
Happy  to  take  a  glass  with  you,  Sir— I  mean  the  gentle^ 
man  in  the  blue  cravat — So — so— that  beats  arquebusade 
and  .opodeldoc  too— cured  all  my  bruises  in  a  crack — 
never  use  any  other  embrocation  than  champagne — Ano- 
ther slice,  please— with  a  little  more  of  the  jelly— «cii/ 
antea,  as  the  doctors  say — Harkee/'  continued  he,  flinging 
his  arm  round  my  neck,  and  whispering  while  he  was 
yet  masticating  two  square  inches  of  venison,  which 
made .  some  of  the  party  believe  he  was  devouring  my 
ear,  M  How  do  you  think  I  got  this  doublet  and  hose  f  I 
knew  my  leathers  would  only  be  fit  for  spindles  after  this 
sousing,  and  so  I  made  a  swap  with  the  farmer — ho,  ho, 
ho !  ril  sell  you  my  smock  at  half-price." 

By  this  time  the  lovers  had  stolen  away,  and  the  ladies 
were  anxious  tp  embark  on  their  voyages  of  discovery. 
Mr.  D.  reluctantly  wiped  his  mouth,  the  soldiers  fimshed 
their  stirrup  cup,  and  the  party  paired  off  upon  their 
various  expeditions.  I  led  my  dark-eyed  conpanioa 
along  the  most  sequestered  path  I  could  discover^  and 
would  not  exchange  the  rememln'ance  of  that  brief  hour 
for  any  ten  years  of  any  hero  upon  record. — Yet,  what 
were  the  sentiments  to  which  it  gave  birth  ?  Not  the 
wild  thrills  of  passion,  nor  the  poor  exultation  of  in- 
spiring an  interest  in  a  heart  in  whose  destiny  I  could 
have  no  influence.  I  urged  no  suit  but  that  the  nature 
and  innocence  which  then  hallowed  her  path  might  pass 
unchanged  through  life's  vicissitudes,  and  I  expected  no 
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wn4Vkutim  ImywA  Urn  Himph  fromimti^  w)^l  mmt 
prttfed  in  her  she^id  be  «ioit  viUued  lijr  ber.~At  tbn 
moment  I  oould  sourpe  number  tbe  arguments  wbicb 
might  fan?e  been  produced  tD  prove  to  the  utisfactioo 
ofaU 

■       csvaBen  of  tveiil^r>4Ye  or  ftirtjrr 
how  for  iiiferier,  in  tree  pteasure^  is  the  Hght  conquefli 
of  wonsn'^  heart*  to  the  blest  remembrance  of  having 
guided  her  steps  to  happiness. 

Our  psfh  wound  by  tbe  riyer*8  Me^ 
Tbe  Toiee  of  mirib  btd  ceased  to  SDinid,* 

Tbe  tn-beiiii  is  its  Teepcr-ptide, 
Sbow'd  Doufbl  frut  aoUtude  woadw-^ 

Well  done,  my  museMbut  that  is  enou^^  (tar  the  pre* 
sent*-yoa  are  getting  tnmblesome.  The  scene  dsseribed 
in  tlie  stanza  was  so  very  appnqniate  for  apair  of  lovem 
that  I  really  felt  an  ineoneeivable  load  off  my  mind  when 
I  found  the  advantages  had  not  been  disregarded.*-*Oil 
turning  an  abnipt  angle,  I  beheld  At  clergyman  whis" 
pering  honeyed  words  into  his  lady's  ear,  and,  both  of 
Itiem,  apparently,  ascending  into  the  third  heaven  of 
lovers  as  fast  as  Mr.  D.  had  rolled  down  into  the  river: 
My  hard-hearted  companion  was  on  the  point  of  making 
known  our  near  neighbourhood,  but  I  motioned  her  t# 
silence,  and  led  her  off  upon  tip-toe,  congratulating  myself 
on  my  narrow  escape  from  a  breach  of  Love's  code 
which  vrould  have  hung  heavy  upon  my  conscience  for 
ever  afterwards.  I  had  no  sooner  entered  a  fresh  path, 
however,  than  I  was  threatened  with  a  calamity  of  pre- 
eisdy  the  same  nature  by  the  Captain  and  another  of 
our  beauties  ;  and  in  a  third  direction  I  almost  stumbled 
npon  the  ferocious  comet  under  similar  circumstances. — 
My  dark-eyed  friend  seemed  amused  by  my  embarrass-  ^ 
ment,  but  I  could  not  help  insinuating  that  I  took  it  se- 


fftniBf^  Miiiss  Chat  she  «tMmld  ntit  hate  jfiifornied  me  of 
the  customs  to  be  observed  on  octoasions  like  tMs,  for  I 
was  as  ready  to  fall  in'  love  as  any  one  else^  had  t  known 
ft 'WM  hecesMtt  IM>  to  dd.  (  considered  that  the  least  she 
could  do  was  to  protect  my  character  from  the  aspersions 
t>f  the  little  girifl»  and  repute  me  the  author  of  the 
softest  thills  that  .tyad  been  m^i  to  her  for  the  last 
iMnth.  i  The  df^JUmg.assu^  th^t  I  bad  noreawe for 
alarm»  and  I  regained  present  of  mind  enoi^h  to  look 
about  me,  lest  I  phoyld  intrude  upon  Mr.  D.  and  her 
mother.  But  Mr.  ,D.,wa8  of  too  ample  dimensions  to 
fall  to  the  lot'  of  one  individual.-— The  married  ladies 
chose  to  share  his  attractions  amongst  them,  and  he  met 
us  l|ike[  a  «tag  of  ten,  in  the*Y«b  of  his  herd. 

It  was  now  time  to.hamess  the  hacks,  and  while  this 
operation  was  in  performance  I  could  plainly  distinguish 
the  slayers  of  men  discoursing  in  terms  ye>y  deroga- 
tory to  my  skill  as  a  whipw — This  I  instantiy  set  down 
for  envy^forl  had  almost  beaten  them  with  the  worst 
horse  and  the  heaviest  load  (to  say.  nothing  of  Mr.  D. 
as  supercargo,)  and  I  was  .quite  cmrtain,  now  thai  the  jries 
were-eaten  and  the  abote  gentleman  exchanged  for  my 
beauty,  I  could  win  the  raoe  home  with  ease^ — started, 
as  befbre,  the  last  of  tl^e  three,  husbanding.tfae  powers 
of  my  crocodile  with  laudable  jockeyship.  The  night 
became  very  dark,  and  we  were  only  aware  of  our  relative 
distances  by  the  rattle  of  our  wheels  and  the  merciless 
cracking  of  our  whips — My  opponents  were  evidently 
gaining  ground  upon  me,  and  my  passengers  were  be«' 
ginning  to  grow  clamorous  under  the  idea  that  we  shouM 
lag  too  far  behind,  and  so  be  robbed  and  murdered.  I 
believe  I  have  hinted  in  various  places  that  I  am  endowed 
with  a  certain  portion  of  that  greatest  of  all  earthly 
goods  called  philosophy,  and  it  was  this  which  enabled 
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Ytte  to  clilculaite  the  chanices  in  my  favour  with  a  precision 
that  rendered  me  deaf  to  the  remonstrances  of  persons 
who  wete  less  gifted.    In  the  first  place,  it  was  granted 
jon  all  sides  that  we  were  going  down  hill ;  and  in  the 
next»  it  was  not  to  be  denied  that  erery  one  of  our  qua' 
drupeds,  from  the  testimony  of  his  knees»  was  wofully 
addicted  to  stumbling.   Now  I  had  always  considered  it 
as  an  axiom  that  a  horse  was  more  likely  to  tumble  clown 
hill  than  up  hill,  and  that  an  overdriyen  one  had  no  sort  of 
conscience  whatever.  Consequently  it  was  incumbent  on 
me  to  use  all  proper  circumspection,  seeing  that  I  had  six 
ladies  and  all  the  dishes  to  answer  for,  besides  a  seventh 
person  whom  etiquette  forbids  me  to  mention.   The  cau- 
tion which  I  had  adopted  was  equally  necessary  for  my 
competitors,  and,  since  they  were  cursed  with  too  much 
courage  to  follow  it,  the  chances  were  about  fifty  to  one 
that  one  of  them  would  measure  his  length  upon  the 
ground.    The  other  must,  of  course,  pull  up  to  assist 
his  comrade,  and  in  this  dilemma  I  had  settled  it  with 
my  high-mettled  skeleton  that  we  should  politely  wish 
them  good  ni^ht.    I  believe  it  was  about  mid-way  that 
my  calculations  were  verified.    I  first  heard  a  crash,  then 
a  general  scream,  then  the  word  of  command  to  halt, 
and  afterwards  the  jolly  "  ho,  ho,  ho,"  of  Mr.  D.,  which 
gave  me  the  satisfactory  intelligence  that  my  enemies 
had  come  to  a  downfall,  and  that  none  of  the  party  had 
experieiiced  bodily  injury.    Now  was  the  time  for  my 
triumph,  but  I  must  say  I  bore  it  like  a  hero.   I  was  be- 
ginning an  admonitory  harangue  with    I  told  you  how 
it  would  be,"  when  the  sight  of  their  distress  actually  de- 
prived me  of  the  powers  of  speech.  The  noble  steed  still 
lay  panting  upon  the  ground,  while  the  captain  cut  the 
harness  to  pieces  for  his  liberation  : — the  two  shafts  had 
snapped  off  like  sticks  of  barley^sugar,  and  the  whole 
Vol.  II.  Part  I.  K 
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imehinery  appeared  to  bave  teceited:  s  sftoch  Utile' short 
of  a  paralysis.  "  Haw  AM  we  get  home  f*  crfed  the 
distressed  females,    we  cannot  sleep  trader  the  hedge." 

Beg  pardoi^,  ladies/'  replied  Mr.  D.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  comfortaMe  ditches  f  was  ever  pitched  loto^  went 
right  in  upon  toy  head  and  reived  no  manner  of  damage, 
excepting  a  tug  of  the  pigtail  which  hang  fn  a  bramble, 
and  a  few  thorns  which  took  adrantage  of  the  absence 
of  my  bnck-skins.** 

mty  heart  melted  within  me,  and  I  agreed  with  the  op- 
position carrier  that  if  he  would  conrey  the  tsnqnisfaed 
champion  and  the  ponderosity  of  Mr.  D.  1  wouHlendea- 
vour  to  persuade  my  Horse  to  accommodate  the  five  for- 
lorn damsels.  The  proposal  was  thankftilly  agreed  to. 
The  fragments  of  the  wreck  were  remored  to  the  road- 
side, the  miserable  hack  turned  into  the  first  field  that 
presented  itself,  and  I  finished  the  remainder  of  the 
journey  with  ele'Ten  ladies  ^  and  not  a  single  accident. 

Having  thus  immortaHzed  myself  in  my  debflt  in  gipsey- 
ing  pic-nics,  I  must  inform  my  reader,  in  confidence,  that 
I  never  intend  to  risk  the  laurels  which  were  so  hardly  ob- 
tained ;  for  independently  of  a  notion  which  still  haunts 
me  that  both  the  warriors  are  tn  reality  much  better  whips 
than  myself,  and  that  the  next  opportunity  would  make  it 
appear,  I  suffered  so  excessively  from  fear,  anxiety,  broil- 
ing and  dislocation,  that  I  lay  for  many  days  under  se- 
rious apprehensions  of  a  consumption  ;  and  am  Strictly 
commanded  by  the  fiiculty  that  my  next  act  of  vagrancy 
be  committed  in  a  vehicle  drawn  by  four  post-horses,  and 
dancing  upon  springs  of  the  newest  invention. 


*  Fact. 
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RETRIBUTION.-^  DREAM. 

[Translated  from  a  Persian  Maouscript.] 

I  was  meditating,  the  other  evening,  on  that  many- 
bandied  sceptre,  the  power  of  wrong,  and  on  the  nuUion 
possceeora  and  abnsers  of  it ;  and  on  that  weak  rusk  of 
right,  which  sometimes  feebly  opposes  it ;  when  by  dot 
grees  I  became  drowsily  confused  wMb  the  meet  mcQt 
herent  and  contradictory  half-waking  and  half ^dreanung 
thoughts ;  and,  at  last,  fell  beck  into  the  nursing  arms 
of  that  gentle  mother.  Sleep,  and  wa«  no  sooner  fast 
folded  in  her  unfelt  embraces,  than  the  following  dream 
eame  upon  me. 

Methought  I  wandered  through  a  delidous  eountry^ 
where  nature  was  so  prodigal  of  her  bounties,  thai  man 
had  little  more  to  do  than  sit  serendy  under  the  sylvan 
shade  of  his  own  olive-trees,  or  walk  in  his  vineyards, 
and  take  her  gifts  as  he  wanted  them,  and  as  they  fell  at 
his  feet,  or  hung  within  the  reach  of  his  hand.  The 
land  literally  teemed  with  the  spontaneous  simple  1  uxuries 
of  life ;  and  its  people  seemed  happy,  innocent,  and 
pleased  with  the  past  and  the  present,  and  blindly  dread- 
less  of  any  evil  that  was  to  come  on  them  in  the  future. 
I  journeyed  on  and  on  ;  but  wherever  I  went  I  could  no 
where  find  want,  no  where  hear  discontent,  nor  any 
where  see  oppression  either  of  the  simple  and  mild 
governors  over  the  simple  sylvan  people,  or  ef  the  people 
over  each  other.  Happy  country  I  thought  I,  in  my 
dream ;— here  will  I  rest,  and  enjoy  the  few  years  oi  life 
in  this  close  valley,  far  from  the  tyrants  of  the  wider 
world,  and  fiir  from  its  vilmess,  wickedness,  and  want. 
Methottght  that  here  I  sat  me  down  on  a  beantifiil  hill 
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that  overlooked  the  yineyarded  valley,  and  soon  fell 
asleep ;  and  having  slept  a  time,  awoke  again,  when  ail 
that  I  had  seen  of  the  happiness,  and  content,  and  plenty 
of  this  pleasant  valley  was  changed  into  the  worst  and 
veriest  reverse.  The  vineyards  were  all  razed,  and 
trampled  down  by  the  marching  feet  of  the  horses  and 
men  of  an  army  of  invaders,  who  were  traversing  that 
fruitful  land ;  and  I  saw  that  its  plenty-fed  people  were 
flying  in  ail  quarters  from  the  slaying  swords  of  their 
oppressors ;  and  that  others  were  dying  or  dead,  in  in- 
effectually opposing  them. 

Methought,  then,  that  I  saw  that  haggard  monster. 
Want,  rear  her  pale,  emaciated  form  from  among  the 
ruins  of  that  people's  harvest,  and  stalk  over  their  fields ; 
and  wherever  she  appeared,  the  affrighted  people  who 
had  escaped  th^  sword,  fell  at  her  feet,  and  died,  like 
victiiAs  under  the  crushing  car  of  the  cruel  god  of  the 
Brahmins.  I  wept  to  see  so  beautiful  a  land  deformed 
and  laid  waste  by  these  polished  barbarimis  of  rapine 
and  ravage  ;  and  in  the  anger  of  my  grief,  cursed  those 
wanton  spoilers  of  what  they  did  not  eiyoy,  and  seemed 
only  to  have  pleasure  in  destroying,  that  they  might 
shew  this  harmless  people  that  they  possessed  the  power 
of  making  their  fellow-men  miserable,  and  the  father- 
land of  their  birth  less  happy  to  them  than  the  grave  of 
their  death.  And  now  these  marauders,  having  mur- 
dered the  most  of  the  people,  and  seized  their  sole 
treasures,  drove  off  the  cattle  from  their  pastures,  and 
sent  them  before  their  retreating  forces  to  their  city» 
which  was  beyond  the  hills  of  the  valley^ 

And  now,  methought,  there  suddenly  appeared  before 
me,  as  if  she  had  come  out  of  the  angry  earthy  insisted 
and  outraged  by  those  brutal  tramplers  of  its  fruits  and 
fertility,  one  of  those  glorious  Beings  which  appear  to 
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men  from  the  heavens ;  who,  after  eyeing  me  with  a. 
smile  of  a  divine  regard,  addressed  me  in  these  words :. 

"  Thou  weepest  the  devastation  made  in  this  lovely 
TaUey ;  and  thoo  hast  seen  the  wrongs  which  man  wiU^ 
do  his  brother  man,  because  he  has  the  power  to  do 
them,  and  having  that,  wants  not  the  will.  Thou  hast 
aeea  in  this  an  ezan^e  of  the  lawlessness  of  all  power 
that  comes  not  from  Iwaven, — thou  hast  seen  it,  and  I 
beheld  thee  weep  it ;  be  wise,  also,  as  thou  art  piteous^ 
and  learn  from  it." 

Gracious  Genius,"  I  rej^ied,  with  deep  reverence, I 
have  already  learned  to  hate  the  tyrants  and  the  tyranny 
of  unlawful  power  ;  and  would,  if  it  were  mine  to  do  so 
glorious  a  deed,  revenge  it." 

Sayest  thou  truly,  oh  excellent  mortal !  and  wouldest 
thou,  indeed,  do  it,  if  gifted  to  do  it  ?  " 

I  would,  so  bear  me,  heaven!"  I  ejaculated  with 
fervency. 

Know  then,"  said  the  fair  vision, I  am  the  Genius 
of  Retribution  ;  and  have  a  powar  from  the  great  Good 
who  made  even  those  lawless  paen  of  might,  and  gave 
them  that  gift  which  they  have  thus  abused,  to  punish 
and  retaliate  upon  these  beyond  the  full  measure  of  the 
injuries  they  have  poured  upon  the  heads  of  their  harm- 
less ndghbour-men.  If  thou  wilt  serve  me  like  a  true 
minister,  I  will  bestow  on  thee  an  irresistible  power  to 
retribute  on  them  the  desolating  deed  they  have  done ; 
but  it  will  not  be  by  ravage  and  rapine  that  they  shall 
be  rewarded  according  to  their  deserts,  but  by  a  subtler, 
but  as  sure  and  more  destroying,  influence.  Go  thou 
beyond  these  once  jdeasant  hills  and  this  vjny  valley,  and 
there  thou  wilt  behold,  in  the  vast  plain,  a  great  city,, 
ftill  at  those  wicked  men  of  might ;  and  where  dwell  in 
pomp  and  prodigal  pride  the  great  rulers  of  the  war-. 
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riors  Hiho  have  tttr^iged  under  thine  eyes  ihode  lianiileM 
dweffers  among  vineb  atid  dlivcstre^  <  and  gate  thM 
the  word,  who  altdady  liad  the  wiH,  to  set  upon  this  de- 
feheeless  people,  and  erixA  their  fiurple  plenty  un^ 
their  feet,  and  drive  them  from  the  ancient  hearths  of 
their  hdmts  to  the  dungeons  of  ^Mtddom,  w  the  dooirs 
of  death.  For  those,  who  were  the  common  dogs  imd 
blood-hounds  of  the  war,  leave  them  to  the  puUfiimeiit 
they  Wilt  meet  with  Mm  otie  kixoth^ ;  ttd  ISiey  sihall 
fall  by  the  ears  together,  for  the  booty  they  have  takoi, 
alid  so  tear  out  each  othef^s  heatts,  tiH  one  by  one  a  re- 
tributive punishment  is  doine  tin  them.  But  woric  ^nOa 
my  Wffl  among  their  inlM  rulers :  go  thou  into  their 
pompous  palaces,  which,  by  my  slid,  shall  be  as  op»  to 
thee  as  is  the  air ;  and  there,  unseen  of  all,  with  this 
talisman  which  I  here  give  thee,  strike  them  with  tiie 
severest  stl^ipe  of  my  wrath,  changing  thdr  conquest  of 
others  into  a  defeat  of  themselves ;  and  all  the  treasures 
which  they  have  ravicAied  'aWajr  from  those  contented 
dWetlers  of  the  vine-vailey>  into  deadly  deftgbto  send 
poisdned  pleasures,  "the  talisman  which  I  now  give 
thee  has  the  virtue  to  change  every  thing  wMch  it  shaH 
hereafter  touch  in  Hhj  retributive  hand,  to  the  gross  dp- 
polite  of  the  state  In  whidi  it  is  when  touched  By  ft.  Use 
it  wisely  and  virtuously,  atod  ^re  not  the  use  of  ft^  but 
touch  not,  as  ihan  value^t  the  love  oT  heaven,  any  vriio 
have  not  done  this  Wrong,  for  thou  iAa6t  IttxA  these, 
forbear  the  virtuow  and  the  intiecent  of  llhls,  'and  thou 
lihatt  do  the  good  I  appdint  thee  to  do,  tod  l[>ring  thyself 
a  good  Whieti  hereafter  th6u  shaft  enjoy  among  tiie 
angels  who  toevet  Were  bf  earth,  and  the  ju«t  men  who 
were  of  earth,  but  now  are  eternally  of  the  heavens.*' 

At  these  words,  methought  iJhatthe  solid  earth  opened 
to  a  slow  and  solemn  strain  <>f  music,  that  mrose  like  h. 


ridiettMoei«to.t]ie«ir;  and  m  fadiMt  mid  escMBhie 
lisbt  spnttdi  ^kaesf  auHtin  mmad  tibe  good<iieidu8,  aod 
^nido|ie4  bat  iiiAiiica^^  PfkUk  ««de her  m  iwpal^fale 
tosigUASif  4!be*dHiMartcimd8of  da^  wiakd 
kmr  4kmfipw&B^  The  maut  fnintii^  wdted  in^^ 
tftiWiiirtlftMr  air ;  ihe  tiikk  »eoMQiitnri;ed  Ugbl  ifaapoke  iato 
aqpamtehwiww^  jjrhiohtfhitiwrtaihiwMaadTOyit  Ukeao 
RIMiyiMdflMlf  4wobMged  Mromw,  eadh  paitiimlar  ray 
^kviuig  0tf  tnto  the  indiatiwt  dybatanee,  tUl  «t  waBdv> 
famger  fldstUey-but  Ml  melted  lAto  the  uniYenal  iiglit.  I 
lookod^  the  earth  where  tt  had  ofiened*  bnt  it  abeaml 
no  Itfue  of  fvudngiTe  ;  and  atarting  to  my  feet,  Ammr  tibe 
kneeling  renerence  into  whidi  I  had  hooded,  firootdecp 
awe  of  her4Mdeml|ir08aDae  and  suUiaiie  departure,  and 
licawMg  JBy  Mgular  teealh  agaisi,  which  had  reapined 
iBrQgithwIy  aa  if  «n  fear,  I  looked  oooe  again  on  the 
tdroary  aad  deaolate  TaUey ,  whoae  /Gonae  I  waa  to  rerange ; 
:aMl  ptedng  Ibe  toHamaa  m  breaat,  whidi  waa^Oigiiie 
me  (the  ^fmw&r  to  wiock  it*  1  oet  off  foi^  the  dty  beyond 
^lieUIla;  andin  arfewmcnnentayAalthoiigfit,  ki  thecfb- 
dihrMMindiatinolDeas  aodiiurry  of  my  drean,  found  liny- 
self  in  ihe  jheart  of  tit,  witfaout  remeoibering  to  haire 
TMnnodfthrwigh  ata  yttaB. 

it  waa  a  mighty  kaartjaf  life,  amd  hmiry,  and  lewdneaa, 
and  wilftd  lanieaaDeBB.  i  loakad  ahont  me  for  the  palaoe 
-of  ihe  gpaat.  nriar,  for ^thne  waa  the  mart  of  my 
mn ;  andiby  the  aid  lof  Mie  talimaan  whidh  led  me  to  it 
aatt  had  bean  iKXf  wiil,'Ooming  ap tto  the  goMen  gatea  of 
aMtgr  fcoaae,  thatiaaemad  by  ita  height  aa  it  wvmld  look 
isato'the  haavew,  I  was  impelled  through  them  (thongh 
atroDg  <aB  the  gatta  lof  Gaaa,  and  atout^bbed  w4th 
:ma8sy  ibiokneases  of  imm)  aa  if  they  were  but  unsub- 
eiaBtial:abadow8,«or  I  the  aubtfest  of  spirits.  There  was  a 
noise  of  wassailing,  anAtout,  and  revelry  within,  as  I 
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eDtered  in  the  giancfng  a  star,  and,  unpflveeivect  as 
death,  floated  with  an  amal  motion  rathef  than  walked. 
I  approached  the  principal  hall,  where  stood  a  sMqp- 
tuous  board,  whereon  were  piled  vessels  of  silver  and 
'  gold,  and  sculptured  agate,  and  yellow^mber,  meltedaDd 
moulded  into  most  fantastic  forms  fcNP  the  mestfrivokMis 
•  uses.  And  among  these,  agate,  were  gDrgeous  ewers,  and 
wine  cups,  and  vases,  and  dishes  of  elaborate  goM, 
serving  a  rich  entertainment,  such  as  the  vcduptuoosHe- 
liogabalus  or  the  gluttonous  Apidus  never  sat  unto, 
which  sent  up  a  smoking  like  a  sacrifice  and  incense  to 
sin  and  self-indulgence.  And  round  about  the  bakling^ 
table,  sat  in  a  circle  the  great  rulers  of  the  city  <rf  op- 
pression— ^the  powerful  men  and  insolent  lords ;  andiov^ 
all,  the  king  of  these  proud  despt^rs.  And  great  was  the 
exultation  and  the  glee  of  thesebanqneting  robbers;  but 
<  greater  was  the  gluttony,  and  the  drinking  of  the  richest 
and  rarest  wines,  from  the  rosiest  grapes  and  Hie  r^Mst 
fruits  of  the  East,  and  the  West,  and  the  South,  and  all 
the  far  and  most  reputed  parts  of  the  earth.  B«t,  in  the 
midst  of  their  banqu^ng,  I  drew  my  talisman  from  nqr 
breast,  and  striking  the  air  with  it  in  ang^,  m  it  wiere 
made  impure  by  visiting  there,  in  an  instant  the  great 
gorgeous  scene  changed,  with  a  loud  shriek  of  dismay 
and  terror  fnm  the  assemUed  revellers,  into  all  imagiB- 
able  coarseness  and  disgustingness.  The  savoury  meats 
of  all  animals  turned  in  a  moment  to  the  locdL  of  thoee 
dead  carcasses  which  are  found  without  the  walls  and 
within  the  ditches  of  great  dties ;  and  thesavoury  steams, 
which  fumed  up  from  them  as  firom  so  many  carnal 
censers,  to  noisome  vapours  and  deaUdy  stendies.  The 
golden  and  silver  dishes  which  held  those  meats,  no  longer 
dainties,  melted  from  under  them ; — the  gold  ones  intoa 
drossy  dust,  like  the  yellow  earth  called  ochre ;  thesilver 
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into  bttK  and  unaiglitiy  lead,  in  which  tii^e  latelj  hot 
Tiamb  lay  cold  and  corpte-like,  and  disgusting  to  the 
eye  and  to  the  smell.  The  rare  red  wines  paled  into  the 
colourless  hue  of  common  water,  and  were  no  richer  or 
raeier  in  taste ;  the  ripe  fruits  of  the  sunny  South  changed 
also : — the  grapes  swelled  their  luscious  bags  of  wine  till 
they  burst  like  chestnuts  in  a  winter-fire,  and  instead  of 
*A  ddicfous  juice,  threw  out  a  stench  as  of  suffocating 
talphur  ;--and  every  fruit  and  delicious  cate  was  in  like 
manner  changed,  and  made  utterly  filthy. 

The  pale  king  and  his  scared  nobles  sat  awhile,  and 
saw  all  these  things  with  a  dismal  and  wordless  awe, 
and  idiot  fearful  wonder.  But  now  came  the  moment 
of  their  mutability.  With  a  new  moliemng  of  the  talis- 
man, the  whole  of  the  Kving  things  present  changed, 
still  into  creatures  of  life,  but  into  the  most  abject  and 
mis-shapen  forms  of  life.  Their  rich  ftirs,  and  pearl]P- 
sbining  satins,  and  rustling  robes  of  rilk,  and  alt  their 
ornaments  of  gems,  and  gold,  atid  precious  woriLman- 
shlp,  changed  into  ragged  robes  of  the  coarsest  friese ; 
their  waists,  instead  of  being  bound  round  with  bands  of 
a  gdkleD4hreaded  web,  and  fastened  with  clasps  of  (ire- 
eious  stones,  were  tied  up  with  the  faquir's  rope  of 
the  roughest  hemp ;  and  fn>m  looking  bloated  %tA  apo- 
pleetically  crdmmed  with  the  wines  and  the  Tiandsof  rich 
livers,  their  looks  became  thin  and  starved  as  the  sallow 
abstinence ;  and  all  their  riot  and  mad  mirth  was  mute 
and  mdumfal ;  and  they  were  alti^^her  abject,  miser- 
able, and  mighty-faUen.  Another  motion  of  the  talisman, 
and  the  whcrie  wide  and  high  pidace  became  a  wretched 
hospital  of  Merey ;  and  the  dow^  and  Inxurious  couches, 
whereon  the  pampered  slaves  of  sensuality  and  silken 
indolence  had  lolled  in  proud  and  pursy  state,  became 
bard  ircm  bads  of  pain  and  penury,  on  which  some  of 
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Ihote  buy  tfaure-liclped  lords  laj^  unattended  mm,  Mid 
fadptess  of  tbemtehre^  from  palsied  orparaiyied  iin^ie. 

OtfwrB  ihe  mseieBt  and  proud  neUes  were  nair 
'wen  sitting  like  pauper  pilgriaM  arauwi «  kmmr  house, 
w  haspitdfbriiie  hoasdess;aiidseearod  either  aaainwd 
!by  aaekleutSf  cr  dse  pale  aad  pkriag  witii  diseaso  4  nd 
"weitt  waiting  as  patienlijr  «s  itke  lepers  bf  the  sUrkai 
ipmters  'mt  Bethssda,  fir  their  tarn  for  abjeot  iMBM.er 
«haritafate  admission.  Bat  eten  tirisetatei^  ^fantiuhnri 
li£e  was  not  long  io  be  allowed  tbem ;  for  with  another 
moties  of  the  taHsBsan,  the  tespital,  in  a  few  sMSNites, 
4Miin  Buuqr  oenharias,  ctarlndkd,  with  'Oreigr  Ivnag  thuig 
urithfai  it,  iMio  the  thin  dust  of  the  SiimnMr4  Mid 
'theiewasiioaasse  iMord  either  «iira>crnu>an,--*4oraU 
Asae  tni|^  mm  in  thdilr  4ag^  aad  eirM  4he  hafp 
isisiiiij  ttat  hsapefl  up  that  heftvy  pahMsenpon^  bask 
4if  4fae  eavth,  werelerd  with  the  gilMind  again,  and  their 
4Mtwas4te.]^hqrthingor  the  wands.  And  so  I  left  the 
fakce  site,  satisfied  irith  the  total  jretribiittoB  that  had 
«nM^npen«uDs,  ^Kkeaftlaef  in  the  night,''  and  some 
iM>oaa1cnew  wfaanee. 

And  now,  mdhoaght,  I  went  fmrward  'tertheriata  ihe 
ieii7;and,  ln*hegseat»^puuieof  it,.I  behdd  esoawb  tahi> 
tag  afMinA  about  11k  spoils  whdBhtiMyh«l<tafc0nfinm 
lilkB  Tmppy  mHey ;  and  huge  flues  iit  up  the  wMedisii- 
Eon  over  the  ioiiy ,  Cor  Ithey  bad  UUed  a  JMsteab  af>thB 
osea  wUch^y  hadidriten  away  fiwm  off  the  iands^f 
the  s^van  people,  md'isereroasfeini;  tlttm  tat  <tiieir  fi^^ 
Jves.  Butlcame  aflSMingthgm.Uhe  ""'apestflsMe  lM 
walhath  anseen;"  and  in  an  intaat  4hsir  «ms  wme 
^qnenehed  with  watoes  which  Ibanted  up  «rain4haaydit 
of  ihem.  And  the  captives  frani  'the  )Hqq> j  irallsgr,  lalsa. 
Who  had  been  led  out  in  chains,  .in  the  Jtinsl  wise  of  UMfr 
trhimphy  and  phused  in  the  gaeat  squaie<itf  feasting,  snifc 


to  parttke  tfi  Hyimt  to  he  termetotei  te  Hbm  mdiapiifc- 
nesB  and  hunger  wllii  the  sigiit  of  tke  MKats  whidi 
wen  tbetr%  moA  tdthtbeftotiv^  bappfneM  of  their  ene* 
ttaftt^  in  freedbm  from  tbeir^oiiptlw  okain; 
and,  faistead  Dif  bdfig  ditfumed  and  disj^rited  ^pawi, 
now  armed^and  ttisthitt  with  thMourag^a  df  tenamA 
Uom;  and  routed  and  idew  their  siv^rdlew  <y]pfMMsMtt 
trbereterthey  tnished ;  and  flfiallyfsufl^  ttMlrwrny  0sft 
the  i^itf,  having  ^in  thousaiids  fh  tfa«drpatlu  Awiwhrn 
they  had  arrived  at  the  southern  gate,  and  were  flill|f 
free  fVom  their  thnddom  add  eathralleri,  they  «gain 
ehanged  ^  thfit  ftirmer  qrhraft  brntO^mmm^  <helr 
sword  of  ftoughter  beeomiBg  n^hing  mart  dea(Hy  thtti 
a  herdsman%BtKff)abdtfaehrm6tigf«roll]ll(»^^ 
a  satisfied  geiftteneee  aiid  thafiAtftalncM  <st  heM,  tM 
they  hiui  pBlBtieA  thrwgh  Iflie  watera  «f  %rib«^tia»,  Ifkts 
another  Israel,  and  had  re^^cdn^uered  Iheir  ftwdlim  wui  ( 
right  from  ifhe  hand  of  wrong.  And  M>  they  passed 
quietly  out  at  fhie  |^t  gMe  int^SoulSi. 

And  now  methduglit f  Mtumed  hack  hita  tbsAeilM; 
the  city  i^ttin  ';  and  •#1ifei<ever  1  wailtoed,  all  HMnga  sAioiit 
me  chraged  atid  were  intaetieed  hy  Ae  «ll'«bam}iaK 
p^er  llK»eas  Aettilikisterctf  RetHlN^  Thafoutif; 
fi)en>  who  tiow  rmhing  wmed,  fion  «H  qaartm, 
«^-aefe»id%h<Hr^  ftiMd  the^detftruoUiteslaaghtarttil 
had  stai^  Uf)  in  Ihe  mid8t<tf  it,4is  they  ftasiMl  ne» 
ih^epped  theh*itrtmig*^ei!i^  tatfeM  intone  #tM^  nenre^ 
less  bend  of  tottertag  old  age ;  thetr  tbkk  anas  wa» 
y»weif*CB»;  aAd  4hetrisa?a^  hands,  which  ihadgtMEped 
tb^r  gwoYAs  as  At  th^  w^  stftmger  than  their«t0sl« 
AHnbkKl  ^9aoh  <Mie  of  <bem  iirtth  fetMe  itaigera  ati-oM 
fttsii's  ilaff;  and  their  youth  and  strwgth  were  ^adtd« 
g«f  lier  did  ^ad  impotent ;  and  their  tongues,  instead  of 
shouting  ^«4mwai>d  to  itliealattgkter  T'  were  ganrolooa. 
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aad  weak,  and  wkiitied  their  small  thin  Toioes  to  no  end, 
ifoee  none  heard  than,  and  none  attended  them,  for  the 
already  dd,  who  were  now  made  older,  heard  only  their 
pwn  inward  ahrieks  of  dismay,  which  were  noiao  strong 
and  audible  to  tbemaelvea  as  the  loud  pulsations  of  their 
fwrfid  hearts.  And  in  the  wildness  oi  their  tenw,  and 
the  weakness  of  the  sudden  age  which  had  seized  their 
iM)dies  and  minds,  they  fell  against  each  other  as  they 
tottered  in  their  childishness  through  the  highways,  and, 
IsIUiig,  died. 

And  where?er  I  went,  moreover,  the  tall  and  hrfly 
houses,  each  <me  a  staiely  palace,  crundbkd  down  to  the 
h>w  and  level  earth  ;  and  the  white  and  marble-paved 
streets  became  like  deserted  fields,  where  an  enemy  had 
beM  ravaging ;  and  desolation  and  the  weeds  ot  the  wil- 
4miess,  and  an  unhuman  loneliness  seemed  to  reign 
enery  whm.  And  so  I  struck  off  by  the  western  ways 
of  this  vast  city;  and  there,  as  I  had  not  yet  been  among 
them,  the  retributive  destruction  had  not  yet  touched 
tkmi ;  Md  the  city  now  presented  the  view  <^  one  half 
a  desert,  and  the  other  half  a  grand  mass  of  ^endid 
halls,  and  palaces,  and  towers,  and  temples,  and  streets 
wide  as  vast  rivm,  and  terraces,  and  goodly  gro^^  and 
pu-dens ;  but  as  I  went  among  them  all  things  changed 
around,  till  nothing  was  as  it  had  been,  and  the  same 
sadden  decay  and  desolation  spread  every  where ;  and 
every  substantial  thing  took  its  original  chaos  of  shape, 
MvA  became  clay»  formless  dayt  again. 

And  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley,  as  they  journeyed 
tovrards  their  home,  looked  behind  for  the  city  of  their 
captivity,  but  it  was  no  more  to  be  seen,but  was  a  deso- 
late and  wide  plain.  Where  that  city  of  power  had  dwelt 
they  saw  nothing  now  but  the  dust  of  its  destruction, 
Aying  like  a  wind-driven  cloud  over  it.   And  they  mar- 
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tdled  much.  And  they  went  on  their  w4y  sm^ing  td 
the  ear  of  Heaven  a  hynin  of  thankfulness  for  £heir  great 
deliverance.  And  soon  they  had  passed  over  the  southern 
hills  that  bad  looked  on  the  proud  city  on  the  one  side^ 
and  the  humble  and  happy  valley  on  the  other,  but  whiHh 
now  saw  only  the  flourishing  valley  and  the  desolated 
city;  and  I  looked  and  saw  no  more  of  them. 

And  now  that  the  work  of  my  mission  had  beein  duly 
dbnet  I  trembledat  the  power  I  possessed^  andagr^atfeUr 
came  over  me,  and  a  thought,  that  if  I  went  farther  into 
the  world,  and  to  other  cities,  I  should  leave  the  same 
desert  and  desolation  wherever  I  went ;  and  most  of  all  I 
feared  lest  my  power  of  doing  this  retributive  good 
should  lead  me  into  the  doing  of  any  evil ;  and  in  the 
agony  of  that  thought,  I  knelt  down  reverently  and 
prayed  the  good  Genius  who  had  given  me  this  power, 
to  take  it  from  me,  and  let  me  depart  a  humble  nuin,  to 
dwell  out  my  days  among  the  innocent  people  of  the 
happy  valley.  And  when  I  lifted  my  eyes  from  the 
ground,  behold  the  good  Genius  stood  before  me,  and 
comforted  my  troubled  spirit  with  these  words :— - 

ExceUent  minister  of  my  retributive  wrath,  thou  hast 
well  performed  my  will ;  and  now  thy  task  is  done,  and 
for  thy  reward,  thou  shalt  be  happier  than  all  men  here, 
and  blessed  as  the  angels  hereafter.  The  talisman  with 
which  thou  hast  wrought  all  these  things,  no  longer  has 
the  virtue  it  possessed :  look  at  it,  and  thou  shalt  per- 
ceive it  to  be  a  mere  worm,  to  shew  thee  that  my  Master 
of  the  Heavens  can  work  his  mightiest  will  with  the 
meanest  instrument.'* 

And  I  looked  into  my  hand,  and  behold  there  was  a 
common  glow-worm  crawling  within  it,  instead  of  the 
talisman  composed  of  a  cluster  of  jewels  more  precious 
than  diamonds.  ^*  I  wonder,  adore,  and  am  humble," 


I  ndadmeir  ftiHing  again  upon  my  knee.  But  the 
gMd  Goiiua  vaised  me  ufK  and  bade  me  take  my  way  to 
the  happy  yall^y  and  live  there  till  I  was  called  to  heaven. 
And  so  sayttig,  $he  vaniabed,  ere  I  eouhl  thank  her» 
like  an  evening  sun-beam  suddenly^  withdrawn  from  the 
evrth  into  the  heavensw  And  I  wondered  a  space,  and 
then  went  on  my  way  to  the  hill  looking  over  the  ha[^y 
taltey,  where  I  had»  as  I  thought,  lallen  asleep ;  and 
vrhen  I  had  reached  it,  I  awoke— and  behold  I  had 
dreamed  a  vrild  and  wayward  dream. 
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ORIGINAL  AND  SELECTED. 
"  Inert  sua  gratia  parvis." 

The  following  verses  are  taken  from  a  privately  cir- 
culated  volume  of  Poems.  The  minor  merit  of  skill  in 
versification  they  display  in  an  unusual  degree.  They 
are  in  the  heroic  measure,  and  in  exactly  the  medium 
— which  is  so  rare — between  confining  the  sense  monoto- 
nously to  the  couplet,  and  breaking  the  rhythm  too  much 
into  that  of  blank  verse.  In  the  higher  beauties  and 
powers  of  poetical  composition  it  will  be  seen  that  they 
abound  most  lavishly. 

A  SKETCH  FROM  REAL  LIFE. 

'TIS  said  she  once  was  beautiful and  still, 
(For  'tis  not  years  that  can  have  wrought  her  ill,) 
Deep  rays  of  loveliness  around  her  form 
Beam,  as  the  rainbow  that  succeeds  the  storm 
Brightens  a  glorious  ruin.    In  her  face, 
Though  something  touched  by  sorrow,  you  may  trace 
The  all  she  was,  when  first  in  life's  young  spring, 
Like  the  gay  bee-bird  on  delighted  wing, 
She  stooped  to  cull  the  honey  from  each  flower 
That  bares  its  breast  in  joy's  luxuriant  bower ! 
O'er  her  pure  forehead,  pale  as  moonlit  snow, 
Her  ebon  locks  are  parted, — and  her  brow 
Stands  forth  like  morning  from  the  shades  of  night. 
Serene,  though  clouds  hang  over  it.The  bright 
Vol.  II.  Part  I,  L 
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And  searching  glance  of  her  Ithuriel  eye. 
Might  even  the  sternest  hypocrite  defy 
To  meet  it  unappalled  ; — 'twould  almost  seem. 
As  though  epitomiased  in  one  deep  beam. 
Her  full  collected  soul  upon  the  heart, 
Whaie'er  its  mask,  she  strove  at  once  to  dart : 
And  few  may  brave  the  talisman  that 's  hid 
'Neath  the  dark  fringes  of  her  dropping  lid. 

Patient  in  suffering,  she  has  learned  the  art 
To  bleed  in  silence  and  conceal  the  smart. 
And  thence,  though  quick  in  feeling,  hath  been  deemed 
Almost  as  cold  and  loveless  as  she  seemed ; 
Because  to  fools  she  never  would  reveal 
Wounds  they  would  probe-— without  the  power  to  heal. 
No, — whatsoe'er  the  visions  that  disturb 
The  fountain  of  her  thoughts,  she  knows  to  curb 
Each  outward  sign  of  sorrow,  and  suppress — 
Even  to  a  sigh— all  tokens  of  distress. 
Yet  some,  perhaps,  with  keener  vision  than 
The  crowd,  that  pass  her  by  unnoted,  can, 
Through  well  dissembled  smiles,  at  times,  discern 
A  settled  anguish  that  would  seem  to  burn 
The  very  brain  it  feeds  upon ;  and  when 
This  mood  of  pain  is  on  her,  then,  oh  !  then, 
A  more  than  wonted  paleness  of  the  cheek,— 
And,  it  may  be,  a  flitting  hectic  streak,— 
A  tremulous  motion  of  the  lip  or  eye, — 
Are  all  that  anxious  friendship  can  descry. 

Reserve  and  womanly  pride  are  in  her  Ipok, 
Though  tempered  into  meekness :  she  can  brook 
Unkindness  and  neglect  from  those  she  loves. 
Because  she  feels  it  undeserved ;  which  proves 
That  firm  and  conscious  rectitude  hath  power 
To  blunt  Fate's  darls  in  sorrow's  darkest  hour. 
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Ay,  unprovoked,  injustice  she  can  bear 
Without  a  sigh — almost  without  a  tear, 
Save  such  as  hearts  internally  will  weep, 
And  they  ne'er  rise  the  burning  lids  to  steep  5 
But  to  those  peUy  wrongs  which  half  defy 
Human  forbearance,  she  can  make  reply 
With  a  proud  Up,  and  a  contemptuous  eye. 

There  is  a  speaking  sadness  in  her  air, 
A  hue  of  languor  o'er  her  features  fair. 
Bom  of  no  common  grief ;  as  though  despair 
Had  wrestled  with  her  spirit— been  o'erthrown,^ 
And  dme  the  trophies  of  the  strife  alone 
A  resignation  of  the  will,  a  calm 
Derived  from  pure  religion  (that  sweet  balm 
For  wounded  breasts)  is  seated  on  her  brow ; 
And  ever  to  the  tempest  bends  she  now, 
£von  as  a  drooping  lily,  which  the  wind 
Sways  as  it  lists.    The  tweet  afiections  bind 
Her  sympathies  to  earth ;  her  peaceful  soul 
Has  long  aspired  to  that  immortal  goal, 
Where  pain  and  anguish  cease  to  be  our  lot. 
And  the  world's  cares  and  frailties  are  forgot ! 

In  a  translation  bf  one  of  the  French  chemists,  the 
translator  has  felicitously  rendered  Meprecipitat^^er  se' — 
*  the  Persian  precipitate.' 


It  is  a  curious  fact,  though  not  generally  known,  that 
the  popular  superstition  of  overturning  the  salt  at  table 
being  unlucky,  arises  from  the  picture  of  the  Last  Supper 
by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  in  which  Judas  Iscariot  is  r^re- 
sented  as  overturning  the  salt, 
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When  the  Leith  Docks  were  to  be  opened,  old  Giow*8 
band  was  summoned  to  play  some  appropriate  airSt  when 
that  celebrated  veteran  happily  commenced  with  ^*  Water 
parted  from  the  sea." 

Pope  has  been  much  celebrated  for  the  early  age  at 
which  he  began  to  lisp  in  numbers  ;  and  a  poem  written 
when  he  was  twelve  years  old  is  preserved  in  all  the 
editions  of  his  works,  which  is  remarkable  for  a  sense 
of  the  vanity  of  human  things,  quite  uncommon  in  such 
early  youth.  The  same  spirit  is  strongly  visible  in  the 
following  verses,  which  were  written  by  a  young  lady  of 
about  the  same  age : — 

There  is  a  time  when  you  and  I 

And  all  our  dearest  friends  must  die ; 

Posterity  will  scarcely  ken 

That  e'er  the  world  produced  such  men  :  — 

Then  where's  the  use  of  setting  aught 

On  things  that  dwindle  into  nought  ?— 

Life— -pleasure — alibis  but  a  thought 

That  is  but  lost  as  soon  as  caught 

En  g^n^ral  il  n'est  pas  si  difficile  aux  petites  ames  de 
faire  une  fortune  6clatante ;  il  Test  bien  plus  aux  grandes 
ames  d'arriver  k  la  place  que  leur  merite  leur  assigne. 
D'abord,  rafevation  des  sentimens  est  presque  toujours 
un  obstacle  insurmontable  k  la  fortune ;  elle  vous  prive 
de  mille  moyens  d'avancement  ais^s  et  surs;  I'eqirit 
m^me  est  nuisible,  s'il  n'est  accompagn^  d'une  grande 
intrepidity,  et  d'une  sorte  de  courage  que  les  honn^tes 
gens  ne  veulent  pas  avoir ;  car  si  d'un  c6t6  il  multiplie 
les  moyens,  de  Tautre  il  apper9oit  avec  la  m^me  ptofc- 
tration  les  obstacles.  Cet  inconvtoient  est  grand,  et  la 
multiplicity;  des  moyens  n'est  pas  toujours  un  avantage. 
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Je  suis  peranade  qu'en  examinant  arec  soin  la  oonduite 
de  ceox  qui  ont  fait  one  fortane  remarquaUe,  inais 
lente,  et  qui  aont  pairenus  pas  i  pas,  on  seroit  tentt 
de  penser  qu'U  ii*y  a  rien  de  mieux  poor  rtossir  que 
d'etre  Mie,  enti^rement  conoentrt  en  soi-m^me,  et  d'une 
actiTiti  que  ne  se  rebate  jamais.  II  n*est  pas  croyable 
ce  que  I'importunit^  seul  sait  obtenir;  et  qud  est 
llioinme  d'esprit  qui  sache  ^tre  importun  comme  il  faut  ? 
II  apper^oit  trop  vite  du  d^soud  qu'on  a  de  ce  qui  Tin- 
t^resse,  de  T^inui  qu'il  inspire ;  de  tous  les  petits  mou  ve- 
mens  de  F&me  qui  se  peignent  sur  le  visage  il  ne  lui  en 
ichappe  ancun,  et  il  quitte  la  partie :  la  bfete  ne  Toit  rien 
de  tout  cela,  poursuit  son  objet,  et  I'emporte. — Grimm. 

The  above  is  one  of  those  passages  of  strikingly  origi- 
nal and  philosophical  observation  with  which  we  so  fre- 
quently meet  in  Orimm.  He  must  have  been  a  very  extra- 
ordinary person  : — he  writes  seventy  years  ago  with  all  the 
freedom  from  prejudice,  and  from  the  slavery  of  received 
ideas,  of  an  enlightened  and  liberal  man  of  the  present 
time.  Nothing,  also,  can  be  more  curious  than  his 
judgment  of  books  as  they  came  out.  Most  of  the  re- 
markable works  of  the  eighteenth  century  are  noticed 
by  him,  and,  nearly  without  exception,  has  he  spoken  of 
them  as  a  person  of  taste  and  mind  would  speak  of  them 
now.  For  a  contemporary  to  give  the  judgment  of 
posterity  is  indeed  remarkable.  What  he  says  of 
Madame  de  Staal  may  well  be  applied  to  himself: — Une 
rapidit6  itonnante,  une  touche  fine  et  lig^re,  des  traits 
de  pinceau  sans  nombre,  des  reflexions  neuves,  fines,  et 
vraies, — (k  regard  de  Grimm,  on  peut  ajouter  profondes) 
— un  naturel  et  une  chaleur  tou  jours  Element  soutenus 
— Such  is  his  61oge  of  another,  and  such  is  very  nearly 
what  another  would  say  of  him. 
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When  I  was  in  Venice,  I  descended  into  the  cells  of  the 
Prigioni  Publiche>  or  Qreat  Common  Prison. — Here — 
even  here— the  soul  of  man  clings  to  his  body ;  and 
shews  no  more  symptoms,  or  prescience  of  immortali^t 
than  if  that  body  were  on  a  bed  of  down,  canopied  in  a 
gorgeous  pajace. 

In  the  morning,  when  I  set  out  on  this  gloomy  expe^ 
dition^  Dominico  2acchi,  my  Venetian  servant,  who  had 
attended  Lord  St.  Asaph,  Sir  George  Beatimont,  and 
several  other  English  travellers,  during  their  residence 
at  Venice,  took  his  leave  of  me.  This  was  on  the  16tb 
of  September,  1787.  Dominico  thought  that  I  woojd 
never  return,  or  if  I  did  I  might  a  tale  unfold  "  that 
would  endanger  my  safety  at  Venice.  But  he  said,  from 
what  he  had  heard,  he  did  not  think  it  possible  for  me 
to  survive  the  foul  and  pestilential  air  I  had  to  encounter. 

My  design  was  to  see  the  perfection—- the  far-famed 
ultimatum  of  policy — the  immured  for  life  insoKtart/  cells. 

The  late  Mr.  John  Howard,  F.R.S.,  was  at  the  prison 
When  he  was  in  Venice ;  but  he  only  heard  something 
and  saw  nothing  of  this  prison  of  prisons. 

He  had  not  bodily  strength  to  bear  the  exertion  re- 
quired in  such  an  undertaking.  Neither  do  I  believe  Jie 
Would  have  been  suffered  to  enter  them.  It  was  with 
sohie  difficulty  that  I  obtained  permission  from  the  in- 
quisitors, which  was  granted  me  merely  on  account  of 
iny  being  an  Ei^glish  physician ;  a  character  much  re- 
spected at  that  time  in  Venice.  I  wished  to  have  seen 
the  Sotto  Piombi,  where  tlie  state  prisoners  were  kept, 
but  that  was  refused.  Here,  under  the  roof  of  the  pub- 
lic buildings,  they  are  confined ;  exposed  to  the  rigour 
of  winter's  cold,  and  summer's  heat,  and  the  vicissitudes 
of  scorching  days,  and  chilling  nights. 
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1  was  conducted  through  the  prison,  with  one  of  its 
Inferior  dependants.  We  had  a  torch  with  us.  We 
crept  along  narrow  j^assages,  as  dark  as  pitch.  In  some 
of  them,  two  people  could  scarcely  pass  each  other.  The 
cells  are  made  of  massy  marble  ;  the  architecture  of  the 
celebrated  Sansovino. 

The  bells  are  not  only  dark,  and  black  as  ink,  but  being 
surrounded  and  confined  with  huge  walls,  the  smallest 
breath  of  air  can  scarcely  find  circulation  in  them. 
They  are  about  nine  feet  square  on  the  floor,  arched  at 
the  top,  and  between  six  and  seven  high  in  the  highest 
part  There  is  to  each  cell  a  round  bole  of  eight  inches 
diameter,  through  which  the  prisoner's  daily  allowance 
of  twelve  ounces  of  bread  and  a  pot  of  water  is  deli- 
vered. There  is  a  small  iron  door  to  the  cell.  The  Air- 
niture  of  the  cell  is  a  little  straw,  and  a  small  tub : 
nothing  ^Ise.  The  straw  Is  renewed,  atid  the  tub  emptied, 
throu^  the  iron  door,  occasionally. 

The  diet  is  ingeniously  contrived  for  the  perduration 
of  punishment.  Animal  food,  or  a  cordial  nutritious 
regimen,  in  such  a  situation,  would  britig  on  disease,  and 
defeat  the  end  of  this  Venetian  justice.  Neither  can 
the  soul,  if  so  inclined,  steal  away,  wrapt  up  in  slumber- 
ing delusion,  or  sink  to  rest ;  from  the  admonition  of  her 
sad  existence,  by  the  gaoler's  daily  return. 

I  saw  one  man,  who  had  been  in  a  cell  thirty  years  ; 
two,  who  had  beeq  twelve  years ;  and  several  who  had 
been  eight  and  nine  years  in  their  respective  cells. 

By  my  taper's  light  I  could  discover  the  prisioners' 
horrid  eountenances.  They  were  all  naked.  The  man 
who  had  been  there  thirty  years,  in  face  and  body,  was 
covered  with  long  hair.  He  had  lost  the  arrangement  of 
words,  and  order  of  language.  When  I  spoke  to  hi*- 
he  made  an  unintelligible  noise  ;..and  exju^ssed  fear 
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surprise  ;  and,  like  some  wild  animals  in  deserts,  wbicb 
have  suffered  by  the  treachery  of  the  human  race,  or 
hare  an  instinctire  abhorrence  of  it,  he  would  have  fled 
like  lightning  from  me  if  he  could. 

One,  whose  faculties  were  not  so  oMiterated,  who  still 
recollected  the  difference  between  day  and  night ;  whose 
eyes  and  ears,  though  long  closed  with  a  silent  blank, 
siSl  languished  to  perform  their  natural  functions,  im- 
plored in  the  most  piercing  manner  that  I  would  prevail 
on  the  gaoler  to  murder  him ;  or  to  give  hite  some  in- 
strument to  destroy  himself.  I  told  him  I  had  no  power 
to  serve  him  in  this  request.  He  then  entreated  I  would 
use  my  endeavoui*s  with  the  inquisitors  to  get  him  hanged, 
or  drowned  in  the  canal  d'Orfano*  But  even  in  this  I 
could  not  serve  him.  Death  was  a  favour  I  had  not  in- 
terest enough  to  procure  for  him.  This  kindness  of 
death,  however,  was,  during  my  stay  in  Venice,  granted 
to  one  man  who  had  been  *<from  the  cheerful  ways  of 
man  cut  off**  thirteen  years. 

Before  he  left  his  dungeon,  I  had  some  conversation 
with  him ;  this  was  six  days  previous  to  his  execution. 
His  transport  at  the  prospect  of  death  was  surprising. 
He  longed  for  the  happy  moment.  No  saint  ever  exhi- 
bited more  fervour  in  anticipating  the  joys  of  a  ftiture 
state,  than  this  man  did  at  the  thoughts  of  being  re- 
leased from  life,  during  the  four  dajrs*  mockery  of  his 
trial. 

«  *  #  • 

It  is  in  the  canal  d'Orfano  where  vessels  from  Turicey 
and  the  Levant  perform  quarantine.  This  place  is  the 
watery  grave  of  many  who  have  committed  political  or 
personal  offences  against  the  state '  or  senate ;  and  of 
many  who  have  committed  no  offences  at  all.  They  are 
carried  only  through  the  city  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
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tied  up  in  a  sack,  with  a  large  stone  fastened  to  it,  and 
thrown  into  the  water.  Fishermen  are  prohibited  on 
forfeiture  of  their  lives  against  fishing  in  this  district. 
The  pretence  is  the  plague.  This  is  the  secret  history 
of  people  being  lost  in  Venice. 

What  I  now  unfold  in  regard  to  the  prison  in  Venice 
is  known  but  to  a  few  people.  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  no  foreigner  besides  mysdf  ever  witnessed  the  scene 
I  have  related— the  exploring  of  which  nearly  cost  me 
my  life.  The  heat  and  want  of  air  in  the  passages 
so  oppressed  my  strength  and  req;>iration  that  I  could 
scarcely  walk  or  breathe  when  I  left  the  prison. 
Sweat  ran  through  every  pore  of  my  body — ^my  dothes 
were,  to  my  coat  sleeves,  wet  through— I  staid  too 
long  there.  I  went  to  St.  Mark's  Place  as  soon  as 
I  could,  and,  by  the  assistiuice  of  the  trembling  Domi* 
nico  waiting  for  my  return — the  blessed  light  of  day 
— fresh  air — and  a  few  glasses  of  Maraschino,  I  was  en* 
abled  to  get  to  my  lodgings  at  the  Scudo  di  Francia, 
on  the  side  of  the  great  canal  near  the  Rialto»  where 
I  was  for  several  hours  extremely  ill,  and  for  several 
days  much  indisposed. — Mosbley — "  Prisons.'' 

Obi  for  the  purpose  of  bewitching  people,  or  con- 
suming them  by  lingering  illness,  is  made  of  grave- 
dirt,  hair,  teeth  of  sharks  and  other  animals,  blood, 
feathers,  egg-shells,  images  in  wax,  the  hearts  of 
birds,  the  liver  o!  mice,  and  some  potent  roots,  weeds, 
and  bushes  of  which  Europeans  are  at  this  time 
ignorant,  but  which  were  known  for  the  same  pur- 
poses to  the  ancients.  Certain  mixtures  of  these  in- 
gredients are  burnt  or  buried  very  deep  in  the  ground, 
or  hung  up  a  chimney,  or  on  the  side  of  an  house, 
or  in  a  garden,  or  laid  under  the  threshold  of  the 
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party  to  suffer/ wtth  ineantationa,  drugi^y  or  cai^,— or 
ceremonies   necromantidally  performed  in  planetary 
hours, — or  at  midnight,  rq^ding  the  aspects  of  the 
'   mooir.   The  person  who  wants  to  do  the  nttSchief  is 
also  sent  to  a  burying-ground,  or  some  secret  place, 
where  spirits  are  supposed  to  frequent,  to  itiYoke  his 
or  h^  dead  purenta  or  some  dear  firiends  to  assist  in 
the  curte.   A  n^ro  who  thinks  himsdf  bewitched  by 
Obi,  will  apply  to  an  Obi-man  or  Obi-woman  for  cute. 
These  magicians  wiir  interrogate  the  patieiit  a»  to  the 
part  of  the  body  most  afflicted ;  this  paart  th^  will 
torture  with  pinching,  drawing  with  gourds  or  cala^ 
bashes,  beating  and  pressing.   When  the  patient  is 
nearljr  exhausted  with  this  rough  naf^nettzing.  Obi 
brings  out  an  old  rliisty  nait,  or  a  piece  of  a  bone,  or 
an  ass^s  tooth,  dr  the  Jaw-bone  of  a  rat,  or  a  fragment 
of  a  quart  bottle,  from  the  part,  and  the  patient  is  well 
the  next  day.  ' 

The  most  wrinkled  and  most  deformed  Obi  magi- 
cians are  n^ost  venerated — ^thts  was  the  cas6  aseiong 
the  Egyptiate  And  Chaldeans.  In  general  Obi-mea 
are  more  sagacious  than  Obi-women  in  giving  or  taking 
away  diseases, — and  in  the  application  of  poisons.  It 
is  in  their  department  to  blind  pigs  and  poultry,  and 
lame  cattle. 

In  this  surprising  knowledge  the  Africans  are  fwt 
superior  to  the  Indians,  though  they  are  also  skilled 
in  the  venefical  art,  and  are  matehlete  in  arming  their 
deadly 'ai1*Q^. 

A  negro  Obi-mah  will  administer  &  baleful  dose  from 
poisonous  herbs,  and  calculate  its  mortal  effect  to  an 
hour,  day,  week,  month  or  year.  These  masters  could 
instruct  even  Friar  Bacon,  and  frighten  T.  Aquinas*. 

*  The  mechanical  and  magical  akiU  of  Roecr  Bacon  has  no  parallel 
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tt  is  the  province  of  the  Obi-women  to  dispose  of 
the  passions.  They  sell  foul  winds  for  inconstant 
mariners— dreams  and  fantasies  to  jealousy— vexations 
ftnd  pains  in  the  heart  for  perfidious  lovers — and  for  tbp 
perturb^  inipatient»  and  wretched  at  the  tardy  evils 
of  ttmet  they  turn  in  prophetic  fury  to  a  future  page 
in  the  book  of  fate,  and  awaken  the  ravished  sense  of 
the  temp^-tossed  querent. 

The  victims  to  this  nefarious  art  among  the  negroes 
in  the  West-Indies,  are  more  numeroua  than  is  gene- 
rally known.  No  humanity  of  the  master,  nor  skiU 
in  medicine,  can  relieve  a  negro  labouring  under  the 
influence  of  Obi — they  will  surely  die,  and  of  a  dis^ 
ease  that  answers  no  description  in  nosology.  This 
when  I  first  went  to  the  colonies  perplexed  me. 

Laws  have  been  made  in  the  West^Indies  to  punish 
this  Obian  practice  with  death— but  they  have  been 
impotent  and  nugatory.  Laws  constructed  in  the 
West-Indies  can  never  suppress  the  effect  of  ideas 
the  origin  of  which  is  in  the  centre  of  Africa. 

There  was  a  time,  not  very  long  ago,  when  poverty, 
ugliness  and  wrinkles,  ^yith  palsied  head  and  trembling 
limbs  constituted  suspicions  of  Qbi  in  England— and 
for  which  many  old  women  have  been  tried,  condemned 
and  hanged  as  perpetrators  of  every  untoward  a^c- 
cident  in  their  neighbourhood. 

«  ♦  «  « 

I  saw  the  Obi  of  the  famous  negro  robber,  Three- 
Fingered  Jack,  the  terror  of  Jamaica  in  1780.  The 
Maroons  who  slew  him  brought  it  to  me*. 

in  history — ^he  invented  imajo^es  that  could  speak.   Thomas  Aquinas 
was  so  frightened  by  an  antomaton  made  by  Albertus  Ma^ns,  that 
Ite  broke  it  to  pieces. 
*  lie  was  slain  on  Saturday  the  27th  January,  1781. 
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His  Obi  consisted  of  the  end  of  a  goat's  horn,  filled 
with  a  compound  of  grave-dirt,  ashes,  the  blood  of 
a  black  cat,  and  human  fat^  all  mixed  into  a  kind 
of  paste.  A  cat's  foot,  a  dried  toad,  a  pig's  tail,  a 
slip  of  virginal  parchment  of  kid's  skin  with  cha- 
racters marked  in  blood  on  it,  were  also  in  Ms  Obian 
bag. 

These  with  a  keen  sabre,  and  two  guns,  like  Robin- 
son Crusoe,  were  all  his  Obi;  with  which,  and  his 
courage  in  descending  into  the  plains,  and  plundering 
to  supply  his  wants,  and  his  skill  in  retreating  into 
difficult  fastnesses  among  the  mountains  commanding 
the  only  access  to  them  where  none  dared  to  follow 
him,  he  terrified  the  inhabitants  and  set  the  civil  power 
and  the  neighbouring  militia  at  defiance  for  nearly 
two  years.  He  had  neither  accomplice  nor  associate ; 
there  were  a  few  run-away  negroes  in  the  woods  near 
Mount  Lebanus,  the  place  of  his  retreat,  but  he  had 
crossed  their  foreheads  with  some  of  the  magic  in  his 
horn,  and  they  could  not  betray  him^but  he  trusted 
no  one — he  scorned  assistance-^he  ascended  above 
Spartacus — he  robbed  alone,  and  fought  all  his  battles 
alone,  and  always  killed  his  pursuer. 

By  his  magic  he  was  not  only  the  dread  of  the  negroes, 
but  there  were  many  white  people,  who  believed  he  was 
possessed  of  some  supernatural  power.  In  hot  climates, 
females  marry  very  young,  and  often  with  great  dis- 
parity of  age.  Here  Jack  was  the  author  of  many 
troubles — ^for  several  matches  proved  unhappy.  Give 
a  dog  an  ill  name  and  hang  him. — ^Clamours  rose  on 
clamours  against  the  cruel  sorcerer,  and  every  conjugal 
mishap  was  laid  at  the  door  of  Jack's  malific  spell  of 

tying  the  point"  on  the  wedding-day.  God  knows, 
poor  Jack  had  sins  enough  of  his  own  to  carry,  without 
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loading  him  with  the  sins  of  others.  He  would  sooner 
haTe  made  a  Medean  caldron  for  the  whole  island  than 
disturb  one  lady's  happiness.  He  had  many  opportu- 
nities, and  though  he  had  a  mortal  hatred  to  white  men, 
he  was  never  known  to  hurt  a  child,  or  abuse  a  woman. 

But  even  Jack  himself  was  born  to  die.  Allured  by  the 
rewards  offered  by  Governor  Dalling,  in  proclamations 
dated  the  12th  December  1780,  and  the  13th  of  January 
1781,  and  by  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Assembly, 
which  followed  the  first  proclamation,  two  negroes, 
named  Quashee  and  Sam--(Sam  was  Captain  Davy's 
son,  who  shot  a  Mr.  Thompson,  the  master  of  a  Lon- 
don ship,  at  Old  Harbour)  both  of  Scots  Hall,  Maroon 
town,  with  a  party  of  their  townsmen,  went  in  search  of 
him. 

Quashee,  before  he  set  out  on  the  expedition,  got  him- 
self christened,  and  changed  his  name  to  James  Reeder. 
The  expedition  commenced,  and  the  whole  party  had 
been  creeping  about  in  the  woods  for  three  weeks,  and  ^ 
blockaded  as  it  were  the  deepest  recesses,  the  most  in- 
accessible part  of  the  island — ^where  Jack,  far  remote 
from  human  society,  resided— but  in  vain. 

Reeder  and  Sam,  tired  with  this  mode  of  war,  re- 
solved on  proceeding  in  search  of  his  retreat,  and  taking 
him  by  storming  it,  or  perishing  in  the  attempt.  They 
took  with  them  a  little  boy,  a  proper  spirit  and  a  good 
shot,  and  left  the  rest  of  the  party.  These  three,  whom 
I  well  knew,  had  not  been  long  separated  from  their 
companions  before  their  cunning  eyes,  by  impressions 
upon  the  weeds  and  bushes,  saw  that  some  person  must 
have  lately  been  that  way.  They  softly  followed  these  im- 
pressions— making  not  the  least  noise — ^presently  they 
discovered  a  smoke.  They  pressed  forward— they  came 
upon  Jack  before  he  perceived  them.    He  was  roasting  j 
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His  Obi  consisted  of  the  end  of  a  goat^s  horn,  filled 
with  a  compound  of  grave-dirt,  ashes,  the  blood  of 
a  black  cat,  and  human  fat^  all  mixed  into  a  kind 
of  paste.  A  cat's  foot,  a  dried  toad,  a  pig's  tail,  a 
slip  of  virginal  parchment  of  kid's  skin  with  cha- 
racters marked  in  blood  on  it,  were  also  in  his  Obian 
bag. 

These  with  a  keen  sabre,  and  two  guns,  like  Robin- 
son Crusoe,  were  all  his  Obi;  with  which,  and  his 
courage  in  descending  into  the  plains,  and  plundering 
to  supply  his  wants,  and  his  skill  in  retreating  into 
difficult  fiastnesses  among  the  mountains  commanding 
the  only  access  to  them  where  none  dared  to  follow 
him,  he  terrified  the  inhabitants  and  set  the  civil  power 
and  the  neighbouring  militia  at  defiance  for  nearly 
two  years.  He  had  neither  accomplice  nor  associate ; 
there  were  a  few  run-away  negroes  in  the  woods  near 
Mount  Lebanus,  the  place  of  his  retreat,  but  he  had 
crossed  their  foreheads  with  some  of  the  magic  in  his 
horn,  and  they  could  not  betray  him^but  he  trusted 
no  one — ^he  scorned  assistance-^he  ascended  above 
Spartacus — he  robbed  alone,  and  fought  all  his  battles 
alone,  and  always  killed  his  pursuer. 

By  his  magic  he  was  not  only  the  dread  of  the  negroes, 
but  there  were  many  white  people,  who  believed  he  was 
possessed  of  some  supernatural  power.  In  hot  climates, 
females  marry  very  young,  and  often  with  great  dis- 
parity of  age.  Here  Jack  was  the  author  of  many 
troubles — ^for  several  matches  proved  unhappy.  Give 
a  dog  an  ill  name  and  hang  him. — ^Clamours  rose  on 
clamours  against  the  cruel  sorcerer,  and  every  conjugal 
mishap  was  laid  at  the  door  of  Jack's  malific  spell  of 
"  tying  the  point"  on  the  wedding-day.  God  knows, 
poor  Jack  had  sins  enough  of  his  own  to  carry,  without 
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loading  him  with  the  sins  of  others.  He  would  sooner 
have  made  a  Medean  caldron  for  the  whole  island  than 
disturl^  one  lady's  happiness.  He  had  many  opportu- 
nities, and  though  he  bad  a  mortal  hatred  to  white  mai, 
he  was  never  known  to  hurt  a  child,  or  abuse  a  woman. 

But  even  Jack  himself  was  bom  to  die.  Allured  by  the 
rewards  offered  by  Governor  Dalling,  in  proclamations 
dated  the  12th  December  1780,  and  the  13th  of  January 
1781,  and  by  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Assembly, 
which  followed  the  first  proclamation,  two  negroes, 
named  Quashee  and  Sam— (Sam  was  Captain  Davy's 
son,  who  shot  a  Mr.  Thompson,  the  master  of  a  Lon- 
don ship,  at  Old  Harbour)  both  of  Scots  Hall,  Maroon 
town,  with  a  party  of  their  townsmen,  went  in  search  of 
him. 

Quashee,  before  he  set  out  on  the  expedition,  got  him- 
self christened,  and  changed  his  name  to  James  Reeder. 
The  expedition  commenced,  and  the  whole  party  had 
been  creeping  about  in  the  woods  for  three  weeks,  and 
blockaded  as  it  were  the  deepest  recesses,  the  most  in- 
accessible part  of  the  island — ^where  Jack,  far  remote 
from  human  society,  resided — but  in  vain. 

Reeder  and  Sam,  tired  with  this  mode  of  war,  re- 
solved on  proceeding  in  search  of  his  retreat,  and  taking 
him  by  storming  it,  or  perishing  in  the  attempt.  They 
took  with  them  a  little  boy,  a  proper  spirit  and  a  good 
shot,  and  left  the  rest  of  the  party.  These  three,  whom 
I  well  knew,  had  not  been  long  separated  from  their 
companions  before  their  cunning  eyes,  by  impressions 
upon  the  weeds  and  bushes,  saw  that  some  person  must 
have  lately  been  that  way.  They  softly  followed  these  im- 
pressions— making  not  the  least  noise — ^presently  they 
discovered  a  smoke.  They  pressed  forward— they  came 
upon  Jack  before  he  perceived  them.    He  was  roasting 
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plantanes  by  a  little  fire  on  the  ground  at  the  mouth 
of  a  cave.  This  was  a  scene,  not  where  ordinary  actors 
had  a  part  to  play.  Jack's  looks  were  fierce  and  terrible 
— he  told  them  he  would  kill  them.  Reeder,  instead  of 
shooting  Jack,  replied  that  his  Obi  had  no  power  to  hurt 
him,  for  he  was  ehristianed,  and  that  his  name  was  no 
longer  Quashee.— Jack  knew  Reeder,  and,  as  if  paralyzed, 
he  let  his  two  guns  remain  on  the  ground,  and  took  up 
only  his  cutlass.  These  two  had  a  severe  engagement 
several  years  before  in  the  woods,  in  which  conflict  Jack 
lost  the  two  fingers  which  was  the  origin  of  his  present 
name.  But  Jack  then  beat  Reeder  and  almost  killed 
hi'm,  with  several  others  who  assisted  him,  and  they  fled 
from  Jack.  To  do  Three-fingered  Jack  justice,  he  could 
now  have  killed  both  Reeder  and  Sam,  for  at  first  they 
were  frightened  at  the  sight  of  him,  and  the  dreadful 
tone  of  his  voice,  and  well  they  might.  They  bad 
besides  no  retreat — and  were  to  grapple  with  the  bravest 
and  strongest  man  in  the  world. 

But  Jack  was  cowed,  for  he  had  prophesied  that 
white  Obi  would  get  the  better  of  him  ;  and  from  ex- 
perience he  knew  the  charm  would  lose  none  of  its 
strength  in  the  hands  of  Reeder. 

Without  further  parley.  Jack  with  his  cutlass  in  his 
hand,  threw  himself  down  a  precipice  at  the  back  of  the 
cave.  Reeder's  gun  missed  fire.  Sam  shot  him  in  the 
shoulder.  Reeder,  like  an  English  bull  dog,  never  looked, 
but  with  his  cutlass  in  his  hand  plunged  headlong  down 
after  Jack.  The  descent  was  about  thirty  yards — and 
almost  perpendicular.  Both  of  them  had  preterved  tbeur 
cutlasses  in  the  fall. 

Here  was  the  stage  on  which  two  of  the  stoutest 
hearts  that  were  ever  hooped  with  ribs  b^n  their  bloody 
struggle.   The  little  boy,  who  was  ordered  to  keep  back 
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out  of  harm's  way,  now  reached  the  top  of  the  precipice, 
and  during  the  fight  shot  Jack  in  the  belly.  Sam  was 
crafty,  and  coolly  took  a  round-about  way,  to  get  to  the 
field  of  action.  When  he  arrived  at  the  spot  where  it 
began.  Jack  and  Reeder  had  closed,  and  tumbled 
together  down  another  precipice  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  in  which  fall  they  both  lost  their  weapons. 

Sam  descended  after  them,  who  also  lost  his  cutlass 
among  the  trees  and  bushes  in  getting  down.  When  he 
came  to  them,  though  without  weapons,  they  were  not 
idle,  and,  luckily  for  Reeder,  Jack's  wounds  were  deep 
and  desperate,  and  he  was  in  great  agony.  Sam  came 
up  just  time  enough  to  save  Reeder,  for  Jack  had  caught 
him  by  the  throat  with  his  giant  grasp— Reeder  was 
then  with  his  right  hand  almost  cut  off*— Jack  streaming 
with  blood  from  his  shoulder  and  belly — ^both  covered 
with  gore  and  gashes. 

In  this  state,  Sam  was  umpire,  and  decided  the 
fate  of  the  battle.  He  knocked  Jack  down  with  a  piece 
of  a  rock.  When  the  lion  fell,  the  two  tigers  got  upon 
him,  and  beat  his  brains  out  with  stones.  The  little 
boy  soon  after.found  his  way  to  them.  He  had  a  cutlass, 
with  which  they  cut  off  Jack's  head  and  three-fingered 
hand,  and  took  them  in  triumph  to  Morant-bay.  There 
they  put  their  trophies  into  a  pail  of  rum,  and,  followed 
by  a  vast  concourse  of  negroes,  now  no  longer  afraid  of 
Jack's  Obi,  blowing  their  shells  and  horns,  and  firing 
guns  in  their  rude  method,  they  carried  them  to  Kingston 
and  Spanish^town,  and  claimed  the  reward  offered  by  the 
King's  proclamation  and  House  of  Assembly.— Mose  ley 
— Medical  Observations. 
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We  belftng  to' the  nnpopalar  family  of  Tell  trutfas,  and  would  not  flatter  ApoUo  for 
Ms  Lgrre,"-4lOB  Hot. 

Memoirs  cf  Benvenuto  Cellini^  a  Florentim  Artist ;  written 
,   by  himself ;  nmjirst  tramslatedyby  Thomas  Ro^coe^ 
,  2  voIsm  8vo.  London,  Colburn»  1822. 

.  It  was  long  Biotoe  iremiUEtieci  by  mn^  German  writer,- 
we  do  not  mxfllect  wiioni)  ihiii  tfaere  would  be  an  «d  of 
4MMrdkimluig  whenevfic  al^;iiilur  jpolioe  ihoold  be  eitef 
bliab(6d  threugboltt.Eiltiope.  The  mania  for  Inflation 
w^di  infeotB  aU  gorenting.  aascmUiesy  has  brought 
About  thiaehaafe  in  our  oiHidltiOB.  We^areeti^ry  where 
AMfOtiied  in  with  a  multitnde  of  laws  \  the  regulations  of 
|H>liee  areas  laiMite  and  Tentions  as  the  most  dct6r*> 
mined  stickler  jRr  order  can  desive;  all  freedom- of 
action  is  «$amped ;  the. poetry  of  life  no  more  exists; 
yte  sf  e  ImMight  down  to  its  dnlLahd  meckanical  realises ; 
genMs  and  stnpiditjr  are  di'iYen.  round  its  eildlsss  eirde 
at  one  unchangeable  pace Mil  variety  of  charaeter  is 
eftoed.  Nations  know  no  difiference  of  manners  ;  the 
mymisbof  ^sod-teeeding  gives' to  aH  Ae  saoae  tone ;  the 
only  itistkiolion  between  the  cdd  and  the  yoong,  the  peer 
and  the  peasant,  eonslsts  in-the  quantity  of  money  wbieh 
each  jcan  spend.  This  is  the  power  that  puts  all  in 
motiQii,  aad  its' reauUs  may  be  calculated  with  as  mueh 
predskm  as  tihim  of  «0teain-»engine. 

;Yet  the  eMit  has  not  been  what  was  antkipated. 
Though  the  sameness  of  life  has  diminished  die  materials 
for  boWs)  their  aoMmber  faaaincreaaed.  This  branoh  of 
Itlemittre  has  almost  sw^lowed  up  erery  other.  As 
idHe  readers  have  become  more  numerous,  it  has  "betome 
niore  popuksr,  .and  has.ctarawa  to  itself  nemeiy  all  the 
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talent  of  the  age.  It  Im  derhed  new  Tigaur  from  what 
should  have  been  its  destntotioti. 

The  remark  was,  howerer,  founded  in  trtttlu  The  old 
noYel,  that  of  incident  and  ehaneter,  has  afattdBt  eMfdf 
disappeared.  Those  among  onr  late  writers,  who  have 
attempted  to  describe  real  life,  have  contented  themselm 
with  sketch^  of  manners.  They  have  rather  dwelt  en 
the  pecnliarities  which  arise  Ihmi  particiilar  habits  of 
life,  than  on  the  Ivoader  limits  ^nd  shades  whidi  OMurk 
the  essential  diflferenee  ef  chanudor.  Thejr  have 
|rikd  Hie  want  of  incident  bjr  an  tefestigation  ef  the 
causes  of  action.  They  have  snbetituted  the  metaphgrsim 
of  life  for  its  realities ;  the  wanderings  of  the  beait 
and  the  head  (w  the  hair^breadth  esaapes  and  eUvilKM 
adventures^  the  Spanish  romance.  To  this  deseriptiMi 
ef  modem  noVels  these  ase  indeed  some  iplendid  encep^ 
tions:  bat  We  mot  bear  in  mind,  that  the  ecene  ef 
Anastasiae  is  laid  in  Tuifa^y ;  a  oountry  where  no  im^ 
provementsof  police  have  abridged  the  fireedom  of 
aetten :  and  the  author  of  Wavedey  has  never  renlnseA 
bejinnd  the  pale  df  legitinuite  noveMirfMng.  He  «oss 
back  to  bettsr  days  for  his  heroes  ;  his  are  IdwiQFa  the 
lawless  advenforei  of  lawless  tuoaes  in  lawtass  eountriss. 

It  wouM  be  mattei*  of  steall  regret,  if  tide  attemlioB 
in  our  habits  tod  m  inner s  had  psndimad  nonther  ebange 
than  a  dUference  in  the  dianKtar  of  our  novels*;  ff  it 
had  only  affeotod  the  amusements  .of  onr  leisnie 
hours.  Much  as  we  dtfii^.in  tiiis  speeies  of  readfam^ 
higlily  M  weef^mate  its  merit  and  ussftdness,  We  do, 
not  know  tint  ve  should  venture  to  eBpfees  our  gMt 
to  very  strong  terms,  wem  the  whde  race  of  these 
writings  extinst;  were  we  now  sitting  in  judgment  on 
the  last  of  the  fiuntly.  fietee  auch  an  event  oould  pee«- 
siUy  happsn,' public  tmte  must  huve  taken  a  aiew  4b- 


fMom;  we  owrtelMt  almild  teve  been  carriad  9ioog 
with  tlie  stram,  we  ihottldhfe  diaeovered  new  objeets 
ef  adminHiaa  awl  ammmmmtf  and  sbould  perhaps  be 
m  maeh  aainniihfid  tkat  raaaoaable  men  coukl  have 
fond  pleaeate  1&  Tam  Jooaa  or  Ivanboe,  as  we  now 
fisel  at  the  eBtlmsiasin  wkkh  was  oace  excifted  by  Gas- 

But  the  change,  we  fear,  bas  been  attmded  with  far 
more  serious  esMequences.  it  has  probaUy  been  not 
IsssboMfultoorigiMdttyor  Oou^  than  to  escentri- 
city  ef  eharaeter .  With  the  Don  Qniaates,  the  Gnsoian 
d'AMnaehes,  and  the  Coknel  Jadui,  it  lias  swept  away 
the  BaaoM,  tte  Michael  Angeka,  aod  tlw  Cajderones. 
in  ngoiatiiqroiirndiids  we  ha^e  abridged  thdr  freeton 
and  lessoned  their  Tigonr.  With  thedangers  whkh  snrr 
Muadfed  Men,  they  have  lost  the  daring  spirit  which 
eaahisd  tbeas  to  c(^  with  them.  Since  literary  men 
haiTe  been  tanght  to  nianceime  in  battalions,  there  is 
Httie  to  be  eapected  fh>m  their  individaal  prowess. 
Vnlsnr  has  not  suffired  m<m  Dnorn  the  innrention  id 
powder  tlwa  genM  has  from  eneycieps9dias  and  com- 
pendbtms.  The  facilities  of  every  kind  with  which  we 
are  sanwnnded  have  tanght  iia  to  place  no  reUanoe  on 
onr  aim  exertimis.  As  the  art  of  book^making  has 
been  improfod,  the  intrinsic  value  of  books  has  been 
lessened*  Our  writm  have^en  a  hint  from  onr  ma- 
nnfhefeurers ;  they  have  learned  to  make  a  more  diewy 
articfe,  but  wi(h  less  snbstanee  and  less  consnmption  of 
the  raw  material*  The  rich  brocades  of  our  ancestors 
wMcb,  stiff  with  string  g(dd,  bid  d^ance  to  the  ravages 
of  time,  have  given  way  to  ttg^rter  stnAs  whose  fashion 
and  memory  pass  away  in  a  single  season. 

It  is  not  however  in  literature  lliat  ^s  alteration 
haslieen  most  severely  felt.  The  9m  arCs  have  still  moss 


to  deplm  drilHbg  influeao^  The  ran  of  ]^rtortel 
gtoiiis  whteU  iHiM  is  Ihe  '•fteralfa:  eenluvfcn  the  banks 
the  Ainio»  md^  aVt»r  he^itag^for  tir»  InniUrod  Toara 
ttteA  holy  )vfMi  its  riMsmoe,  W  lip  Uw-  tedMpe  of 
HoHand  Md  Plaoder^  wMi  Ae  glowfairMotB  >  of  *  its 
eYeiiing'rif3^teiiow  Makiadm>ta9Ms.  Not  one  stresk 
of  light  remains  above  the  horizon ;  thnre  f»'no  warmth 
lathe  cimbeptaefe  to  nark'  hoar  glorioua  has  been  the 
imf.  The  cold  end  gloom  of  night  are  oaljireaderad 
laore  sanslble  bjr  the  ffitDeriag  ^fapen  which'  gUmanr 
aWmad  ub.  What  we  have  t^m»  to  mtka  as  fori  ixA 
more  aeuteiy  how  maeh  we  hate  lost. 

Yet  though  around  us  we  see  nothfaig  that  riaea  above 
iMiltoerlty^we  ted  it  difflonlt  to  perpaadroarselvga  that 
any  change  has  really  taken  place  in  the  jMywars  of  the 
human  mind.  We  know  hot  why  the  Meats  whMi 
tvcte  so  liberialty  granted  to  the  sbtteenth  teatury,  shoald 
be  dei^  ixy  the  nineteenth.  Wb  eannot  believe  thai 
Providence  fs  capricious  in  its  mode  of  aeting— 4lMt 
^niuB  ft  ^s(hov<rered  down^  at  one  thne^  ali#  totally  vHtb- 
heM  at  another ;  a  profctsfon'  of  flowers  4i  Ml  Mattered 
Over  one  age  merely  Uyt6tt6t  a  horin$  sicdki  tot  Ita  sac* 
eesson^.  ParticUar  periods  have  itideed'  tieuii  dfbttu<« 
gufshedbyextraordHfaaryelR^  There'have 
been  generations  who  seem  to  have  tov^ered  above  their 
fMiows  in*  all  that  is  gi^  and  wise.  But  ihe  Uaaia  or 
merit  of  this  unequal  distribution  rests  not  vrith  iVo> 
vidence.  The  men  were  not  so  mueh  diiftreni  as  the 
cfrMmstaiic^  in  which  ihey^were  plaeed.  NalaKe  is 
always  equalfy  bountiful ;  they  are  human  iastitatiatis 
which  determine  the  charac^^of  tM>  agel 

The  life  of  Benvemitb  OeUtnf  is  rktw  before  ua^  He 
was  an  eminent  artist  in  the  m<M  gknlous  pMOd  of  art. 
He  was  the  contemporairy  of  Mtchae)  Angelo,  ^  lUfh^ 
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aad  df  Titian.  Tbe  graeeful  footsteps  of  Lieooardo  ad 
Yiad  aad  Corr^Hpo  w#re  yet  freah  oa  the  stage  when 
he  hepktk  to  muL  in  tk^  buttieof  the  world.  His  old  age 
saw  the  yci^th  of  the  CarraecL  In  the  term  of  his  life 
is  enoiprefaended  nearly  tbe  whole  golden  age  of  the  fine 
arts.  He  stands  before  us  strongly  marked  with  all  the 
features  of  his  time.  He  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  great 
men  with  whom  be  lived,  and  of  whom  he  was  one. 
We  see  in  him  tbe  same  fearlessness  of  disposition,  the 
sMie  irritthility  of  temperament,  the  same  c<Hifidence  in 
liis  own  powers*  the  same  versatility  of  genius,  the  same 
ardent  aspirations  after  fame.  As  his.  story  is  that 
of  nearly  ail  tbe  great  artists,  an  attention  to  the  circum- 
sUmw  of  his  life  will  enable  us  to  account  for  the  dif- 
ference between  them,  and  those  of  the  present  day.  We 
ask  pardon  indeed  of  those  giants  of  art  for  comparing 
tbem  with  modem  painters.  They  are  men  of  other 
worlds.  They  bear  no  more  resemUanee  to  artists  such 
as  now  are,  than  Orlando  does  to  a  colond  of  the  guards* 

We  do  not  at  preasut  intend  to  analyze  the  compoei- 
ti^n  of  society  in  the  di^  of  Benvenuto.  It  would  not 
be  difficult  to  shew  that  it  was  much  more  favourably 
cMstmcted  for  the  enooufrngement  of  the  arts  than  the 
sodety  of  later  times.  Aa  there  was  tbea  less  ilidividuai 
paeteasiM,  artists  were  more  public  property.  Tlu^ 
enquiry,  however,  would  lead  us  too  far.  We  may  pr»- 
babijr  take  some  other  oppertunity  of  returning  to  the 
subiiect.  Bttt,  though  we  decline  entering  into  this  vaon 
evtenaive  field*  we  cannot  help  adverting  to  some  ciroum-» 
staaces  move  immediitfely  connected  with  artists. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  difference 
in  the  edocation  and  habits  of  life  of  the  great  masters, 
and  in  those  of  their  degenerate  successors.  Theirs  was 
a  life  of  hardship  and  exertion,  and  not  unfrequently  of 
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adventure.  At  every  moment  they  were  thrown  <m  their 
own  resources.  The  strange  ioddmts  of  th^  Urea  gme 
to  their  minds  a  tinge  of  roman^.  Even  wbe»  indnlgiBg 
the  most  brilliant  hopes,  they  felt  that  they  had  mAiog 
to  rely  on  but  the  powers  of  thdr  own  minds.  There  were 
tiien  no  Academies  where  they  might  fick  upintmetieii 
by  rote,  where  they  might  learn  to  calculate  beauty  by  the 
square  inch.  They  were  to  make  their  wmy  by  their  own 
industry.  Their  knowledge  of  colouring  they  aoqnived 
from  their  own  practice,  their  idea  of  beauty  from  their 
own  observation.  Free  to  seek  their  models  in  natuFe, 
they  were  not  tied  down  to  admire  the  bad  taste  of  a 
President,  nor  to  follow  the  bad  practices  of  Aeade- 
micians.  They  had  not  to  hope  advancement  from'  iiir 
trigue :  they  had  no  patron  to  court  but  the  public. 

As  soon  as  a  young  man  had  learnt  the  managemept 
of  his  pencil,  he  was  sent  forth,  like  the  barber  in  GMl 
Bias,  with  his  sword  by  his  side  and  his  luiapsack  on 
his  back,  to  fight  his  way  through  Italy,  and  to  piek  op 
his  bread  by  serving  some  great  matter  as  a  jonmeyman, 
or  by  undertaking  such  jobs  as  ofiered  theneelves  to 
his  pencil. 

The  dignity  of  the  profession  had  not  yet  be«i  fai- 
vented.  They  were  irtrictly  artisans  who  tbooghl  nothing 
beneath  their  attention :  they  formed  one  oMSiiangr  with 
the  workers  in  brass  and  the  workers  in  wood,  with 
the  cabinet-makers  and  the  saddlers.  If  none  hired 
them  to  paint  pictures,  tliey  were  cratent  to  paint 
trunks,  and  many  an  exoeUent  speoimen  of  art  has 
handed  down  to  posteri^  as  well  ttie  name,  of  the  booi- 
maker  as  that  of  the  painter.  So  little  were  they  fiss- 
tidious  in  the  employment  of  their  talents,  that  Cor- 
reggio  painted  a  pack-horse,  Rfifiaelle  is  said  to  have 
worked  for  the  pottories,  and  Benven^to  did  not  tbtok 
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tt  benealh  him  to  cot  out  dothes  far  himself  and  his 
iqppreBtiees.  To  be  very  gentlemanly  and  Tery  melan- 
ehdjr,  they  wisdjr  left  to  those  who  had  lands  and  beeves. 
Their  habits  and  associations  were  among  the  lower 
orders  of  tiie  peofrie.  These  were  the  objects  iBttest  for 
their  stadies.  Amongst  them,  nature  has  displayed  the 
most  perfect  models  of  beauty :  there  alone  the  passions 
are  allowed  to  shew  tbemselTes  without  disguise.  It 
was  not  in  high-bred  societies,  where  anger  never 
Tents  itself  but  in  a  sneer,  and  pleasure  never  breaks 
out  but- into  a  simper,  that  they  gained  their  mastery  of 
expression.  It  was  from  the  market-place  or  the  wine 
house,  that  they  peofried  their  canvass.  Even  the  brawls, 
into  whidi  they  were  continually  led  by  their  ungovern- 
able tempers  and  the  manners  of  the  times,  conduced 
to  their  perfection  in  their  art.  The  perpetrators  or 
the  victms  of  assassination,  they  learnt  to  feel  with 
force,  and  to  eiqpress  with  truth,  the  strongest  emotions 
of  the  mind. 

But  what  contributed  most  to  the  excdlence  of  their 
works  was  the  scanttness  of  their  payment.  For  his 
famous  '<Notte,*'  Ckxreggio  received  £IS;  for  his 
St.  Jeronie,  £f6  and  his  board.  His  exertions  on  the 
Cupola  of  St.  GHovanni,  which  employed  his  splendid 
talents  for  nearly  ten  of  the  best  years  of  his  life,  and 
whieh  produced  me  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  the 
art,  were  rewarded  with  ^400.  Forty  pounds  a  year 
and  Us  board  were  a  sufBcient  inducement  to  Annibal 
Gamed  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  adorning  of 
the  Famese  palace.  Baldassare  Peruzzi  w<M*ked  at  the 
cathedral  of  Sienna  for  sixpence  a  day.  There  is  still 
in  existence  a  coiitract  by  which  Lattanxio  della  Marca, 
in  consideration  of  fifty-^five  shillings,  engages  to  paint  the 
Holy  Trinity  and  four  Saints.   From  what  was  paid  to 
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sueli  eminent  men  we  may  judge  of  the  (sumings  of 
leas  celebrated  artists.  Eren  when  eveiy  allowaaee  ia 
made  for  the  different  vahie  of  money,  it  will  be  foand 
that  they  received  only  a  shitting  for  that  which  is 
now  paid  a  guinea.  Indeed  so  trifling  were  tiidr  re- 
ceipts, that  the  painters  of  Sienna  thought  they  had 
sufficieiitly  secured  the  ground  to  themselves  1^  al- 
lowing no  foreigner  to  work  within  the  city  tlD  he 
had  paid  thirty  shillings  to  a  craimon  fund. 

But  whilst  their  gains  were  so  scanty,  it  was  onijr 
by  the  most  unremitting  inchistry  they  could  acquire 
a  subsistence.  The  necessities  of  tiieir  lives  aUowii^ 
them  little  leisure  for  diversion,  their  amuseraenC 
vras  almost  wholly  in  their  workshops.  To  their  p^ttil 
they  trusted  £oi^  their  reputatioa,  for  they  could  not  hope 
to  raise  it  by  the  pufiings  of  coteries.  Their  time 
was  too  valuable  to  be  wasted  in  tea-drinkings  with 
blue  stockkigi,  or  in  listening  to  the  buzzing  of  blue- 
bottles. As  their  intervals  of  repose  were  short,  th^ 
endeaveured  to  employ  them  to  better  pnrpoae,  to 
recruit  their  exhausted  sjdrita.  It  was  in  more  ooik 
vivial  scenei  they  sought  their  recreation.  They  were 
for  the  most  part  a  jovial  raoe.  The  good  seringa 
of  some  of  them  have  survived  their  paintings.  Buf* 
falmaoGo  and  Caiandrini,  make  a  better  figure  in  the 
pagef  of  Poggio  than  in  those  of  Vasari.  list  niaml- 
ists  dedaim  as  nmch  as  they  will  against  pleaanre» 
let  them  coitfonnd  its  use  vrith  its  ahuae^  its  biwfbl 
enjoyment  with  its  excess,  it  is  not  i^ie  less  trad 
that  great  talents  require  sttonget  slimiiiiaaia  than 
tea  and  milk.  VFater-dripkers  may  tiiAeed  iMaia  to 
all  the  macit  of  fsulfless  mediocrity;  they  mqr  fNro- 
duce  what  none  cim  Uame,  and  none  will  paaise; 
but  the  heaveawvd  flight  of  genius  can  o&ly  be 
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borne  aloft  by  more  ethereal  gas.  It  is  from  the 
collision  of  souls  that  inspiration  catches  its  flame. 
Imagination  sparides  in  a  glass  of  champagne,  and 
fancy  not  unfrequently  lurks  at  the  bottom  of  a 
ptinchbow!.  The  debauch  of  the  evening,  for  it  came 
but  rarely,  did  but  stimulate  to  new  exertion ;  the 
tavern  reckoning  was  not  seldom  discharged  by  a  pay- 
ment in  kind,  and  tradition  tells  of  many  a  cdebrated 
picture  whose  virgin  tints  were  commuted  for  unpaid 
wine. 

Such  as  we  have  described,  was  the  tifo  of  Benvenuto 
Cellini ;  and  such,  with  few  exceptions  and  stained 
with  fewer  atrocities,  was  the  life  of  his  great  contem- 
poraries. Through  all  his  exaggeration,  and  amidst  all 
his  bavardage,  Cellini  has  ill  disguised  that  his  was 
a  life  of  adventure  and  poverty.  He  was  continually 
wandering  trom  place  to  place  in  search  of  an  es* 
tablishment,  which  his  talents  so<m  procured,  and 
which  was  as  soon  lost  by  the  irregularity  of  his  con- 
duct, and  the  impracticability  of  his  temper.  But 
even  amidst  his  follies  and  his  failings,  his  diligence  and 
the  versatility  of  his  talent  never  forsook  him.  The 
number  and  the  greatness  of  his  works  are  quite  ap- 
palling to  an  artist  of  the  present  day ;  whilst  the  variety 
oi  his  pursuits  seems  almost  incredible  to  the  singie- 
faaadedMSs  of  modem  times.  There  was  for  him 
Ddthing  too  vast,  and  notliing  too  minute.  He  un- 
dertook vnth  equal  zeal  and  executed  with  equal  ability 
a  statue  or  a  medal,  a  breach  or  a  button.  His  hand 
was  like  the  trunk  of  an  etephant,  which  with  ihe 
same  ease,  pieks  up  a  pin  or  beats  down  a  castle.  Po- 
verty sharpened  his  genius.  He  was  always  too  poor 
to  be  idle.  This  is  indeed  the  great  distinction  be^ 
tween  the  days  of  Leo  X.  ami  the  present  times.  Mo- 
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dern  art  has  been  in  a  great  measure  ruined  by  the 
extravagance  with  which  it  is  paid.  It  requires  no 
less  time  to  fspead  than  to  gain  m<Hiey,  and  the  artiat 
who  is  overpaid  has  lost  one  half  of  bis  existenee. 
The  9StB,  of  high  payments  is  that  of  flie  decline  of 
art.  Ouido  Rheni  is  the  first  pafaiter  who  obtained 
large  prices  for  his  pictures,  and  he  is  the  last  of  tbe 
great  Masters. 

This  doctrine  we  fear  will  not  find  much  favour  with 
artists  who,  when  they  cry  out  for  encouragement  to 
painting  and  sculpture,  mean  only  patronage  to  them- 
selves. Each  individual  is  too  apt  to  believe  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  art  is  connected  with  his  own  success ; 
that  when  he  is  well  paid  that  must  flourish.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the  very  reverse  is  gene- 
rally the  case,  that  tbe  interest  of  the  artist  is  often 
at  variance  with  that  of  the  art.  But  it  will  perhaps 
be  more  to  the  purpose  to  shew  that  high  prices  are 
not  advantageous  even  to  the  artist,  that  they  tend  to 
limit  his  gains. 

It  will  be  readily  admitted  that  the  quantity  of 
money,  which  in  any  country  can  be  aflforded  for  tbe 
purchase  of  pictures  and  statues^  must  depend  on 
causes  wholly  unconnected  with  the  arts.  It  must 
be  regulated  by  tbe  amount  of  that  part  of  the  ineome 
of  the  nation  which  can  be  emj^oyed  in  the  aequi* 
sition  of  superfluities.  But  what  proportion  of  tids 
superabundant  wealth  can  be  devoted  to  the  purchase 
of  wqAb  of  art  will  depend  in  a  great  measure  on 
their  price.  Small  incomes  are  so  mueh  more  nume- 
rous than  large  that  what  they  can  afbrd  for  super- 
fluities is  in  the  aggregate  greatly  more  than  what 
can  be  contributed  by  the  rich.  If,  however,  the  price 
ct  pictures  be  high,  persons  of  moderate  income  ara 
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wtbniy  exchtded  from  tbe  dompetiiioD^  and  a  large 
|>ro|N>rtim  of  what  would  go  to  the  encouragement  of 
arty  is  devoted  to  more  frivdons  objects.  Artists  lose 
their  best  patrons,  for  the  qdemlid  galleries  of  the 
rich  will  always  be  more  open  (and  it  is  right  they 
should  be  so)  to  works  of  established  reputati<Hi»  than 
to  those  <m  which  the  public  Toice  has  yet  to  decide.  They 
will  always  be  rather  collectors  of  old  pidures  than 
purchasers  of  new.  It  is  not  perhaps  too  much  to 
affirm  that  if  pictures  and  statues  were  at  one  fourth 
of  their  present  price,  the  monqr  paid  to  artists  would 
be  twice  what  it  now  is.  As  the  circle  of  those  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  arts  is  extended,  the  judgment 
fit  the  public  becomes  iess  capricious,  and  talent 
more  sure  of  success.  When  literature  was  under 
the  protection  of  the  great,  it  was  sickly  and  full  of 
affiBctation ;  it  has  recovered  its  hardiness  of  tone  only 
since  it  has  had  no  paeons  but  the  booksellers. 

But  this  would  not  be  the  only  advantage  of  the 
change.  As  the  high  prizes  would  be  fewer,  the  lot- 
tery of  the  aits  wouM  be  less  tempting,  and  few  who 
had  not  a  real  calling,  would  dedicate  themselves  to 
thefr  cultivation.  London,  so  little  eminent  in  art,  may 
we  beUeve  boast  of  more  artists  than  all  the  rest  of 
Europe  together ;  and  we  cannot  help  thfaiking  that 
paintti^  and  statuary  would  sustain  no  loss  if 
one  half  of  those  who  painfully  and  hopelessly  toil 
after  inspiration  were  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  some 
less  ambitious  pursuit. 

If  then  tbe  sum  laid  out  in  pi<^res  were  doubled, 
tf  their  price  were  reduced  to  one  fourth  and  the  num- 
ber of  artists  to  one  half,  the  earnings  of  those  who 
remained  would  be  four  times  as  much  as  they  now 
arci  and  the  quantity  of  vroA  which  would  faa  to  this 
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share  of  etch  indfTkhytl  would  be  bktlebii  tidies  M 
great.  None  would  have  to^  single  livithttha.desipoo- 
dency  arising  from  bopetess  pomvty»  and  ail  wocrld 
giin  the  facility  of  hand  jHiat  all  so  wuoh  wftnt* 

Whoever  has  ednv^rsedixradi  wttbaliislSt  tad  watob^ 
the  progress  of  their  wteks^  naoMt  bavd  observed  bow 
ttudi  their  exeration  falls  bekvw  tbeir  eoneepiion  of 
thdr  subject.  Self-love  nsuaJly  liscribei  ifais  to  the 
greatness  of  tMr  g»ni8,  which,  migg^sts  to  their 
minds  ideas  that  no  human,  powers  can  embody.  Cri- 
ticinn,  with  more  truih^  attributes  it  to  their  Kttle 
practice  in  .4heir  art.  Their  hand  does  not  always 
more  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  ot  tbeir  :nund.  M 
.  the  orator  will  never  be  tt-uly  eloquent  .who  cannot 
depend  on  his  tongue  for  the  rjdady  expression  of  his 
idess^  so  the  artist,  wfaateyer  be  Us  g^iu%  will  ne¥er 
riise  above  mediocrity  whosis  luwd  does  opt  move  me- 
chanically at  the  impulse  of  his  mind.:  it  is  in  this 
the  artists  of  the  present  day  are  usually  most  defiduent 
Th^y  commonly  talk  well  ,  of  th^ir,  artjand  have  foe 
the  most  part  iaU  the  iil$oifmattQlGi9 .  igQod  and  bad, 
which  is  to  be  pieked  Up  from  lecturer  and  books ; 
but  they  want  the  skill  which  iO(Hi$tant^aetioe  afeow 
can  give.  Their  number  is.  so  Kreat,  the.  pictures 
to  be  pktnted  so  few^  md  their  price  so  highy  tluM 
more  of  tiieir  ttise  is!4p0i«t  in  4ndirecti  sWieiteM^ 
for  w<M*  than  in.  itB  oitoejutio^  Yet,  wthoi* 
eiitty  of  hand,  the  mind  cm  have  nojfipeoAtm  fo^ 
vention  or  fancy ;  it  will  never  smteh.(a(C^*b^^ 
the  i^each  of  art.  This  is  the  gtMnd^worfc  of  Mtt^L- 
celience;;  the  liini^e  virtue  witllMMit  Mwbtch -aM  i^thei^s 
arebntuds  tinkling  cgrmbclhs. .  Tbisit  was  tkiU  tllafinl 
of  ancieM  tpainlers  meant*  to  poiAt^iitjas  ihe^osycoiit 
cfamu^telnstie  jQf  a  gieat;4iirCist»  itteai  afl«  dnHKgtng 
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a  pefAM  circle  ^Htfa  Us  tia«l  be  m«I»  ''^is  tlras 
we  ^hitto  write  our  names  at  C4."  We  have  some- 
where read  of  a  Qerraan  paitiler  who  had  painted 
tnoire  pictvm  than  he  hiid  HtM  weeks.  We  do  not 
mean  to  rtoMnineni  mA  extraoMHi^  haste*  yist  iimt 
he  had  so  many  picttires  to  paiiit  is  ao  small  proof 
of  wkat  may  be  done  by  inere  readiness  of  hand. 

We  do  not  Mieve  that  our  advice  will  be-rauel^ 
attended  to  when  we  reeoramend  to  the  artists  of 
the  pr^nt  day  to  be  sfOmewhat  more  of  artiBans, 
and,  dreaming  leto  of  intention  and  subliaie  oon- 
ceptionsy  to  give  themselves  to  what  ihey  are  apt  to 
disdain  as  the  meehaifioal  part  of  their  profession, 
itts  not  the  bnsinesft  of  a  painter  to  improve^but  to 
ec^,  kiature ;  choosing,  indeed,  her  most  beautiful  forms 
and  her  happiest  combinations.  But  whenever  he 
quits  her  guidance,  be  may  be  sure  that  he  will  <mly 
wander  into  extravagance.  He  must  when  at  his  easel 
forget  himself  and  his  fame.  Raifaelle,  and  his  school 
never  thought  but  of  how  they  could  best  tell  their 
story;  a  modem  painter  only  thinks  of  how  -he  3haU 
most  display  his  skill.  They  sought  to  please*  he 
strives  to  excite  astonishment.  Let  it  be  remembered 
tfiat  genius  is  the  free  gift  of  nature,  which  no  wo^ 
Ings  can  extort*  bat  that  what  can  be  attained  bgr 
dIMgenee  is  within  the  reach  of  all :  that  Domenichino, 
who  for  his  dullness  of  imagination^  was,  by  his  com- 
panions, caHed  the  Ox,  by  nsere  force  of  application, 
fose  far  iabove  his  feHowsi,  and  only  fell  short  of  the 
iaspiration  of  hSs  great  modets. 

Let  modern  artisis  sabject  themaelves  to  the  severe 
ilisdtpHne  of  the  aaicients*  and  they  will  find  much  ot 
the  •  immense  distance  will  disappear  which  now  se- 
jparates  them  so  widely  from  the  objects,  of  their  ,  imi- 
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Cation.   Let  them  flU  up  tke  kifterfftb  of  iMaiitUi|r  witli 
works  analogous  to  their  own  pmuili.    Let  them 
af^in  take  in  hand  the  graver;  Ihere  is  nothing  will 
make  them  fed  mere  fordUjr  the  eAets  aad  beMrtiee 
of  their  pencil.   Let  them  not  be  deterged  by  the  labour. 
What  others  have  done  it  is  wMiin  their  power  to  dow 
More  than  fifty  of  M artegna's  eagraTings  ham  tis 
own  works  have  come  down  to  posterity:  those  of 
Albert  Durer  are  still  more  num^tMis:  RemlMiuidfs 
etchings  are  almost  as  wdl  known  as  his  paintiogs. 
When  they  have  done  this,  we  will  venture  to  assure 
them  that  they  will  have  no  reason  to  complain  of 
the  prices  paid  for  crid  pictures,  nor  to  view  with 
jealousy  the  admiration  excited  by  the  wqAb  of  the 
old  masters.  The  sale  of  lord  Byron's  writings,  and 
of  those  of  the  author  of  Waverley,  has  not  been  in- 
jured by  the  taste  for  black  letter,  nor  the  cfaikUsh 
pursuits  of  the  Roxburgh  Club.    The  pubUc  will  be 
as  ready  to  discover  merit  in  painting  as  it  has  been 
to  acknowledge  it  in  literature.  If  they  wiU  turn  away 
the  public  taste  from  Raflhelle  and  Correggio,  let  them 
do  better.   After  all,  we  are  not  very  sanguine  of  see- 
ing any  great  improvement  in  painting  and  sculpture. 
The  spirit  of  the  times  is  not  favourable  to  the  arts. 
It  is  a  cdd  and  cidculating  age  in  which  we  live:  its 
tameness  and  love  of  order  sbink  from  the  wUd  en- 
ergy which  ever  accompanies  genius.   It  prefers  the 
pretty  to  the  great ;  private  enjoyment  to  public  splen- 
dor: the  great  masters  <^  art  were  bom  in  happier 
days.    The  taste  in  architecture  ci  the  two  periods, 
marks  forcibly  the  dilFerent  disposition.  Osedan 
buildings,  in  which  modem  art  delights,  with  their 
horizontal  Knes  and  their  widely  stretched-*out  fronts, 
keep  the  eye  ever  grovelling  near  the  groand,  and 
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amidst  the  works  of  men,  whilst  thd  spiral  line  of 
Oothic  arcbitecture,  sublime  in  its  irregularity,  raises 
it  at  <me  {^a&ce  from  Earth  to  Heaven. 

Bot  thoQgh  in  the  present  generation  we  may  not 
hope  to  see  any  who  will  efflux  the  glory  of  Michael 
Angelo  and  Raflkelle  yet  there  are  among  our  painters 
those  who,  with  due  diligence,  may  become  very  respect- 
;able  manufacturers  of  pictures. 


Confessions  of  an  English  Opium-Eater.   1  vol.    London,  ' 
Taylor  and  Hessey,  1822. 

This  volume  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  which 
have  appeared  for  many  years.  Its  contents  were  pub- 
lished some  time  back  in  the  London  Magazine,  and 
then  attracted  a  considerable  degree  of  attention.  We 
read  them  at  that  time, — and  our  first  impression  was 
that  we  never  saw  any  thing  so  ill  done — so  utterly  and 
extravagantly  absurd: — for,  in  the  innocence  of  our 
hearts  and  stomachs,  we  thought  the  relations  of  the 
quantity  of  opium  swallowed  to  be  totally  impossible 
—and  therefore  conceived  the  whole  to  be  a  fiction, 
aiming  at  the  extraordinary  and  horrible,  but  most 
clumsily  conceived  and  put  together.  The  moment, 
however,  that  we  heard  from  authority  which  we  could 
not  doubt,  that  the  story  was  true, — at  least,  that  it  was  , 
actually  written  by  an  opium-eater, — ^it  changed  at  once 
its  character  and  aspect.  From  being  a  tissue  of  Ger- 
man extravagance,  it  immediately  became  in  our  eyes  a 
physical  and  metaphysical  wonder — and,  on  our  second 
reading,  we  thought  it  one  of  the  most  interesting,  and 
certainly  the  very  most  extraordinary,  production  that 
we  had  ever  seen. 

Vol.  H.  Part.  I.  N 
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Th^  Vr^n^ry  Oimfemipm!"  ponwi  in  our  vietr 
by  far  the  greater  sjiare  of  boUi  th^so  4iiAlUjes<-'«4igr» 
when  once  the  fact  i»  ^tabU9ha)  tbat  a  ima  can  eai 
lAun^m^  quantUjias  of  opiiun  iffUhsn^  oauMog  (teatin  we 
pan  very  well  understand  that  hiM  visions  niuai  he  of 
the  mpst  extravagant  and  poitentous  description.  Bu^ 
that  a  boy  of  seven^i^  should  ru|i  atway  fromscbod^ 
and  quarrel  with  all  his  friends,  spUly  because  be-vaf 
a  better  Greek  scholar  than  his  master — ^that  he  should 
then  wander  about  the  country,  subsisting  by  writing 
love-letters  for  nymphs  and  swains  whose  passion  was 
less  bounded  than  their  education-«<and  thai  ultimately 
— being,  mark  you,  of  a  certain  station  in  life,  and 
entitled  to  some  property — ^he  should  in  LondcHi,  while 
ppssessed  of  talents  and  acquirements  of  no  ordinary 
nature,  suffer  for  upwards  of  sixteen  weeks  the  phy- 
sioal  anguish  of  hunger  in  various  degrees  of  intensity  ; 
but  as  bitter,  perhaps,  as  ever  any  human  being  can  have 
suffered  who  has  survived  it," — ^that  these  things  should 
happen  at  this  time  of  day,  and  to  a  man  actually  living 
aipon^  us,  is,  indeed,  cause  for  wonder  and  surprise. 

The  key  to  the  whole  we  take  to  be  that  the  author 
was  ab  initio  a  little  mad.  It  may  seem,  at  first  sight, 
unfeeling  in  us  to  speak  in  this  way  of  a  person  still 
alive-^but  if  man  chooses  to  publish  his  feelings  and 
proceedings,  he  must  expect  them  to  be  discussed  freely* 
He  has  made  the  public  his  minute  confidant,  and  the 
public,  consequently,  has  a  right  to  make  remarks  on  the 
matter  confided.  Besides,  we  do  not  at  all  mean  physical 
madness — ^that  calamity  which  is  so  awful  that  it  ought 
never  to  be  spoken  of  but  with  the  utmost  tenderness  and 
forbearance  we  allude  only  to  that  degree  6f  pecull' 
arity  which  subjects  its  possessor  to  be,  in  conversatioflal 
language,  called  mad-wUch  renders  his  actions  utterly 
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itfttNMt  ivotn  those  of  iHhsr  people,  and  pmretrts  theii* 

heing  accounted  for  on  common  principles. 

The  author  begins  his  extraordinary  narrative  with  the 
exmm  whkh  ck^casioned  his  eloping  from  school— from 
Which  arose  his  subsequent  sufferings.  These  sufferings 
from  hunger  odmsioned,  sqme  years  after,  an  affection  of 
the  stomach  which  ultimately  became  so  intensely  painful, 
that  he  flew  to  excesses  in  opium, — which  he  had  before 
used  more  moderately , — as  an  alleviation.  He  therefore 
recounts  the  circumstances  which  led  to  sufferings  so 
unusual,  especially  in  one  of  his  condition  in  life.  He 
was,  it  appears,  early  a  remarkable  proficient  in  Greek 
— ^but  we  will  give  his  early  history  in  his  own  words. 
His  style  is  sometimes  a  little  peculiar,  but  certainly 
eloquent  and  rapid : — 

My  fitdier  died,  when  I  wm  about  Mven  yeam  oM,  and  left  ne  to 
t]M  care  of  four  guardians.  I  wae  gent  to  varieng  tchoois,  great  and 
email ;  and  was  very  early  distinguished  for  my  classieal  attainments, 
espeofa^y  for  my  knowledge  of  Oreek.  At  thirteen,  I  wrote  Greek  with 
sase  ;  and  at  fifteen,  my  eommaiid  of  that  hmguage  was  so  great,  tet 
I  not  only  composed  Greek  verses  in  lyric  metres,  but  could  converse  in 
Greek  fluently,  and  without  embarrassment — an  accomplishment  which  I 
have  not  stoee  met  #)th  in  any  tdiolar  of  my  tfanes,  and  which ,  in  my  ease, 
was  owing  to  the  praedee  of  dafly  readfaig  off  the  newspaper  into  the  best 
Greek  I  could  furnish  exUmpore:  for  the  necessity  of  ransacking  my 
memory  and  invention,  for  aH  sorts  and  combinations  of  periphrastic  ex- 
frnmietta,  as  eqntvalento  formodem  ideas,  hnagen,  relatkNM  of  tMngs,  &e., 
gave  me  a  compass  of  diction  which  weald  never  have  been  calM  oniby  a 
dull  tonslation  of  moral  essays,  kc.  '*  That  boy,"  said  one  of  my 
masters,  pointing  the  attention  of  a  stranger  to  me,  "that  boy  could 
harangue  an  Athenian  mob,  better  than  you  or  I  could  address  an  Eng- 
bdk  one.**  He  who  honoured  me  wilti  (his  enlogy,  was  a  scholar*  and 
a  ripe  and  good  one:'*  and  of  all  my  tutors,  was  the  only  one  whm  I 
loved  or  reverenced-  Unfortunately  for  me  (and,  as  I  afterwards  leam- 
^  to  this  worthy  man*s  great  ind^ation),  I  was  transferred  to  the 
ease,  first  of  abloeUieady  who  was  in  aperpetual  panic,  lest  I  ^ouM  ojc- 
pose  his  ignorance  ;  and  finally,  to  that  <^  a  respectable  scholar,  at  the 
head  of  a  great  school  on  an  ancient  foundation.  This  man  had  been  ap- 

pomled  to  his  sHoation  by  Coflege,  Oxford  ;  and  was  a  sound, 

wiU-buik  eehohur,  but  (like  most  men,  whan  I  have  known  Aram  that 
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OoUeg^e,  coane,  cliimsy,  and  inelefant.  A  miienUe  contrast  he  praented, 
in  my  eyes,  to  die  Etonian  brilliancy  of  my  favoorite  master  :  and  be- 
sides, he  could  not  dis^ise  from  my  hourly  notice,  the  poverty  and  mea- 
gre ness  of  his  understanding.  It  is  a  bad  thmg  for  a  boy  to  be,  and  to 
know  himseU^  far  beyond  his  tutors,  irhetiier  in  knoirled^e  or  hi  power 
of  mind.  This  was  the  case,  so  far  as  regarded  knowledge  at  leasts  not 
with  myself  only :  for  the  two  boys  who  jointly  with  myself  composed 
the  first  form,  were  better  Grecians  than  the  head-master,  tiiough  not 
more  elegant  scholars,  nor  «t  all  more  accustomed  to  sacrifice  to  the 
Graces.  Wl^en  I  first  entered,  I  remember  that  we  read  Sophodea  ; 
aiyi  it  was  a  constant  matter  of  triumph  to  us,  the  learned  trium- 
virate of  the  first  form,  to  see  our  *  Archldidascalus*  (as  he  loved  to 
be  called)  conning  oar  lesson  before  we  went  up,  and  laying  a  regular 
train,  with  lexicon  and  grammar,  for  blowing  up  and  blasthig  (as  it  were) 
any  difficulties,  he  found  in  the  choruses  ;  whilst  %ve  never  condescended 
to  open  our  books  until  the  moment  of  going  up,  and  were  generally  em- 
ployed in  writing  epigrams  upon  his  wig,  or  some  such  important  matter. 
My  two  class-fellows  were  poor,  and  dependant  for  their  future  pros- 
pects at  the  university  on  the  recommendation  of  the  head-master :  but 
I,  who  had  a  small  patrimonial  property,  the  income  of  which  was 
sufficient  to  support  me  at  college,  wished  to  be  sent  thither  hmne- 
diately.  I  make  earnest  representations  on  the  subject  to  my  guardians, 
but  all  to  no  purpose.  One,  who  was  more  reasonable,  and  had  more 
knowledge  of  the  world  than  the  rest,  lived  at  a  distance :  two  of  the  other 
three  resigned  all  their  authority  into  the  bands  of  the  foortli ;  and  tins 
fourth,  with  whom  1  had  to  negotiate,  was  a  worthy  man,  in  Ms  way,  but 
haughty,  obstinate,  and  intolerant  of  all  opposition  to  his  wiD.  Afier  a 
certain  number  of  letters  and  personal  interviews,  I  found  that  I  had 
nothing  to  hope  for,  not  even  a  compromise  of  the  matter,  fitom  my  guar- 
dian: unconditional  submission  was  what  he  demanded:  and  I  prepared 
myself,  therefore,  for  other  measures.  Sununer  was  now  coming  on  with 
hasty  steps,  and  my  seventeenth  birth-day  was  fast  approaching ;  after 
which  day  I  had  sworn  within  myself,  that  I  would  no  longer  be  nnm- 
beied  amongst  school-boys. -p.  15-18. 

He  leaves  the  school,  accordingly^the  account  of  bis 
escape  from  which  is  given  with  great  spirit  and  effect— 
and  goes  into  Wales ;— and  here  some  of  his  adventures  are 
described  with  a  dash  ot  humour  which  one  would  scarcely 
expect  from  the  general  tone  of  the  narrative ; — especially 
his  idea  of  writing  in  Greek  to  the  Bishop  of  B  (Ban- 
gor evidently)  who  had  affronted  him  by  cautioning  a 
9i-devant  servant  in  whose  house  he  lodged  against  un- 
known lodgers, which  at  the  same  time/*  he  says,  that 
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it  would  furnish  some  presumption  that  I  was  no  swindler^ 
would  also,  I  hopedy  compel  the  Bishop  to  reply  in  the 
same  language ;  in  which  case,  I  doubted  not  to  make  it 
appear  that  if  I  was  not  so  rich  as  his  Lordship,  I  was  a 
far  better  Grecian.'* — He  does  not  write,  however,  but 
leaves  his  lodgings  in  dudgeon ;  and,  having  exhausted 
his  small  stock  of  money,  exists  chiefly  on  blackberries, 
hips  and  haws.  Sometimes  he  receives  ^  casual  hospiyj* 
ities'  from  persons  to  whom  he  makes  his  pen  useful—* 
among  whom  he  describes  a  most  interesting  family 

consisting  of  four  sisters  and  three  brothers,  all  grofrn 
up" — who  entertain  him  most  hospitably  for  three  days* 
during  their  parents*  absence  at  an  annual  Methodist 
meeting  at  Carnarvon.  He  writes  letters  about  prize- 
money  for  the  sons,  and  on  tenderer  matters  for  the 
daughters — ^but  at  last  the  parents  return,  and,  as  might 
be  expected,  his  ^<  talent  for  writing  love-letters  viouli 
do  as  little  to  recommend  him  with  two  grave  sexagena- 
rian Welch  Methodists  as  his  Greek  Sapphics  or  Alcaics.*' 
— He  leaves  the  family,  therefore,  and  recommences  his 
wanderings.  All  this  is  described  with  much  delicate 
and  graceful  humour but  there  is  a  little  serious  dia- 
tribe at  the  close  against  old  age  in  general,  on  account 
of  his  treatment  by  the  worthy  progenitors  of  his  ^  inte- 
resting family,'  which  we  must  say  we  think  rather 
unreasonable.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  a  papa 
and  mamma  should  very  much  approve  of  the  establish- 
ment in  their  family  of  four  grown-up  daughters"  of 
a  wandering  writer  of  billets-doux. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  the  more  severe  and  striking 
part  of  his  sufferings.  The  following  is  most  extraor- 
dinary— for  that  is  always  our  refrain  concerning  Kim 
— and,  we  think,  almost  terrific  : — 

Soon  after  this,  I  contrived,  by  means  which  I  must  oaat  for  want 
of  room,  to  ti  aobfer  ui>  belf  to  London.   And  now  began  the  latter  and 
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f^uett  9!t9gB  of  my  kotHufffruigJi ;  without  umag  a  dSipnq[MVticnaU  ex« 
pression  I  might  say,  of  1117  agony.  For  I  nov  sufferaJ,  for  upwards  of 
sixteen  wfiks,  the  piiysical  anguish  of  hunger  in  various  iegMs  of  tn- 
tsniiiy )  but  m  bitter^  perhaps  m  evor  any  human  being  can  hm^ 
sufiei^  who  has  sorviTcd  it.  I  would  not  nefdUsal^  ^ 
reader's  feelings,  by  a  detail  of  all  that  I  endured :  for  extrrauties  such 
as  these,  under  any  drcumstances  of  heaviest  miscondui^t  or  gu^ 
dkonot  be  eontsiBplaitedv  eren  in  desoei^tion,  without  a  roefid  pi^ 
that  is  painful  to  the  natural  goodness  of  the  human  heart  Let  il 
suffice,  at  least  on  this  occasion,  to  say,  that  a  few  fragments  of  bread 
fnm  llie  breakfhst-taMe  of  one  individual  (who  supposed  me  to  be 
but  did  not  know  of  my  being  in  utter  want),  and  these  at  nncertnin 
intervals,  constituted  my  whole  support.  During  the  former  part  of  mj 
safferings  (that  is,  generally  in  Wales,  and  always  for  the  first  two 
months  in  London)  I  was  houseless  and  very  seldom  slept  under  a  rooH 
T#  t9ii»  constant  exposure  to  tiie  open  I  ascribe  it  maialj,  that  1 
did  not  sink  under  my  torments.  Latterly,  however,  when  c<dder  and 
more  inclement  weather  came  on,  and  when,  from  the  length  of  my 
sufferings,  I  had  begun  to  iinkinlo  a  more  languisbk^c^oidition,  it  was, 
no  doubt,  fortunate  for  me,  that  the  same  person  to  whos^  braakfitttn 
tjible  I  had  access,  allowed  me  to  sleep  in  a  large  unoccupied  house. 
dK  which  h6  was  tenant,  Unoccupied,  I  call  it,  fbr  there  was  no 
beiiMiwld  or  estaUtehment  in  it ;  nor  any  furniture,  indeed,  except 
a  stable,  and  a  few  chairs.  But  I  found«  on  taking  possesotti  of  mj 
i^w  quarters,  that  the  house  already  contained  one  single  inmate^  a  poer 
firienmess  child,  apparently  ten  years  old :  but  she  seemed  hunger-bitten ; 
and'  msSetin^  of  tet  sort  ofiten  make  children  look  oilier  than  they 
art.  Fropoi  this  forlorn  child  I  learned,  that  she  bad  sl^t  and  lived 
theire  alone»  for  some  time  before  I  came :  and  great  joy  the  poor  crea- 
ture expressed,  when  she  found  that  I  was,  in  fiiture,  to  be  her  com* 
pman  ttocngh  Vbe  hours  of  darkness.  The  hdase  was  krge ;  aad, 
frpm  the  want  of  furniture,  the  noise  of  the  rats  made  a  prodigious  edia- 
ing  on  the  spacious  stair-case  and  haU ;  an^,  amidst,  the  real  fleshly  ills 
of  coti,  and,  I  fear,  hunger,  the  forsaken  ctild  had  found  leistire  to  suf- 
fff  ^  more  (it  a[^|^eared)  from  die  sdf-cveated  one  of  ghosU.  I  prs- 
mised  her  protection  against  all  ghosts  whatsoever:  bul^  alas  I  I  ceuld 
o^r  her  no  other  assistance.  We  lay  upon  the  floor,  with  a  bundle  of 
cttfsed  law  papers  for  a  pOIow:  but  with  no  other  covering  than  a  sort 
ofburge  horseman's  cloak:  afterwardba;  howete,WKdlSBOveMd,  In  a  gar- 
ret, an  old  scnha-cover,  a  small  piece  of  rug,  and,aomeftafnionts  of  olber 
articles,  which  added  a  little  to  our  warmth.  The  poor  child  crept  dose 
to  tais  for  warmtfl,  and  fbr  security  against  her  ghostly  enemies.  When 
I  w^  not  more  than  usually  ill,  I  todc  her  into  my  aims,  so  tbat»  in 
general,  she  was  tolerably  warm,  and  often  slept  wben  I  souki  not:  foi» 
during  the  last  two  months  of  my  sufferings,  I  slept  much  in  the  day- 
tiaM^  and  was  apt  to  fidl  into  tnuisisiit  docings  at  aR  hours.  But  my 
sli^dktiieBMdnie  mare  than  my  watching :  for,  besidesthe  tumultu- 


muoeu  ef  m j  Jtmom  (whkli  wm  oni^  nol  sd  twIU  ad  ttoe  wfaidi 
1 4h<Ul  h»ve  to  desciibe  here«fter  a»  prodnoed  bj  fiuiu,)  my  aleep  was 
new  more  than  iTtMt  k  calM  (fojf'^^th^:  so  fbat  i  could  bear  myarif 
moanlnif,  and  was  often,  as  it  seemed  to  miS,  wakeHed  voiMLy  by  vof 
own  T«iee$  aad»  adb^ithis  tbne;  a  bidaous  senatkMi  kegan  to  hittnt 
me  as  loon  as  I  faU  inlo  a  sbimbei^  wbiob  bas  sitee  Mtanied  upon  m^^ 
aiditfwant  periods  of  my  Ufs,  Tfe*^  a  lort  of  twilsbin|f  (I  know  ndlw^erev 
baft  appamtfy  aboni  tbe  rt^^  of  ateiaf  h,)  #bieb  oanpeHed  ma 
violenlily  to  tlvow  oni  aaiy  ket  foi*  the  aate  of  reHeTiog  it.  11m  aansa* 
tion  cominf  on  as  soon  as  1  began  lo  de€p>  and  ellM  to  ^eMeirci  it 
constMMly  awaickig  me,  at  lengtii  I  tkkp  onlf  from  eibwrisfctsii 
from  meiteaaing  weaknem  (as  i  said  before)  I  was  eonsftanHy  idling 
asleep,  and  constantly  awiddng.  Meatrtinie^  the  master  of  tie  bouaa 
aometimascame  ii  upon  us  sudden^,  and  very  ea:ly^  soaoietimes  not  till 
ften  o*GlDdc»  sometimes  not  at  aU*  He  was  im  eodstaiit  fear  of  baBifli: 
nnproTwg  on  ike  plui  of  CromwaUL  OTery  mgfai  be  slept  in  a  dlibant 
quarter  of  London ;  and  I  obaerwd  that  be  n^ver  &iltd  to  exannitf 
through  a  prif«te  window,  tie  appeavanoe  of  thosi  who  knocked  at  tha 
door,  befiore  he  would  aDotr  it  tdbo  opennd.  He  brtekfasted  aMe: 
indeed^  Msiea  oqiapage  woiOd  hardly  bate  admitfted.ol  bis  hatarding 
an  invitation  to  a  aeeond  pemon*-any  more  than  tim  quaatifty  of  eaed^ 
lent  fmhiek  wUeb,  for  ttie  most  pwrt,  ate  httie  fiKnre  than  a  roll,  or 
a  km  biaeuils^  irbidi  he  bad  bought  on  bil  read  &sm  tbe  pfame  wbe*a 
behadslepti.  Or*  if  be  Aad  asksd  a  pmif ^  as  I  once  learriedly  and  An 
oetioMsli  r  obsenod  tolum-^Dbs  sertral  dissftbers  ol  it  must  bard  Mtd 
m  tbe  vtAatlon  to  feaoh  otaier  (Hbt  mtn  in  any  rdation  wirntem)  of  sue* 
oesmi,  aa  the  metaidiyBioians  haie  had  mM;  of  co^enatanee;  in  thv 
idatei  of  tWpar^isf  timpani  not  of  tbe  parts  of  spaee.  Dari^Ma 
braakfilBt,  1  gaslsrafty  eonltlfed  %  imou  fw  loulging  in ;  and»  with  an 
4if  of  aa  BMbfmlifferatteei  be  1  eo^d  mwm,  took  t^^  duoh  fragnenta 
«  ha  had  lefi-^^iiametimes,  indeed,  thcnre  were  none  at  att.  H  doing 
tbia#  I  eamantted  mo  robbery  eaeepfc  upon  thi)  man  bimaett^  who  waa 
thus  obliged  (I  believd)  flow  imd  then  to  send  oul  at  noon  for  an  extv» 
bia^ ;  for,  astathe  poor  child,.  sA#  was  mver  admitted  into  bis  Audy 
{ji  I  iCu^  giraibit  naaae  to  bis  chief  depoflilmry  <rf  parchments,  Umt  writ* 
ipgs„  (8w»9)  tibaft  roamnte  t^hef  tlm  Blli6>4beard  ro»m  of  the  boate 
bebig  r^giidiMiy  loclmd  on  bia  departae  to  dmaer^  about  six  #*elDok» 
whMi  usually  was  bfeibmldcpafftmrefbr  the  nighl.   Whether  this  chUd 

were  aU  SBegitimate  daughter  of  Mr.  ^  or  only  a  servant^  I  cduld 

ne«ael)e4tafli;shadidifotbeMlf  kusw;  buteeftlinly  sbe  Was  tM*ed 

alllogetiier  aa  amenial  seiraak,        soonejf  did  Mr.  malte  Ma 

i^pteraaee»  thaii  shii  wient  below  stains,  bru^ied  his  sboesjOoat,  ficw ;  mut 
except  when  she  waasummeBed  to  ma  an  errand,  sbeneter  emerged 
fMi  the  dttwd  Tbrtanis  of  tiM  kttehena,  &«.,  to  the  upper  air,  until 
my  wekome  knack  at  nigbt  called  up  her  little  trembling  foutsUpirto 
tba  froD^  dbovr  Of  be«  life  dvuring  the  day-time,  however,  1  knew 
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tie  bat  what  I  gatfierad  fifon  her  own  aecount  at  niglit ;  for,  as  loon 
as  the  hours  of  busmess  conuneiiced,  I  saw  that  my  abseiice  woM  be 
acceptable ;  and,  in  general,  therefoM,  I  went  off  and  sate  in  the  pafks 
or  elsewhere,  until  night-&U. 

But  who,  and  what,  meantbne,  was  the  master  of  the  house  hhnself  ? 
Reader,  he  was  one  of  those  anomakms  practitioners  in  lower  dqwt* 
ments  of  ^  kw,  who— what  shatt  I  saf  ?-^lhs  on  pnidantiid  reaaons, 
or  from  necessity,  deny  themselves  all  indulgenoe  in  the  luxory  of  too 
d^cate  a  conscience :  (a  periphrasis  which  might  be  abridf^ed  consider- 
Mjy  but  ikmi  I  leave  to  ^  readers  taste:)  in  many  walks  of  fife,  a 
oonijieBceisamorsexpensireincanbnBee  thanm  wife  or  a  carriage  r 
and  just  as  people  talk  of  laying  down*"  their  carriages,  so  I  Buppase 
my  friend  Mr.  — —  had  ^laiddown**  his  cobsdence  for  a  tone ; 
meaning,  donhriess,  to  rasome  it  as  soon  at  he  eouli  afford  it.  The 
insieremmomyof  «ich  a  matfs  daily  life  would  present  a  most  strange 
inctwe,  if  I  coaM  aHow  mysslf  to  amnse  the  reader  at  Ms  «zpenae^ 
£?en  wiA  my  limtted  opportunities  for  observing  what  went  «n,  I 
saw  many  sceM  of  London  intaiguee,  and  tcmpkx  dbkmrf,  '^cyele 
and  ^picj^  orb  in  4»b,**  lit  wfai^  I  sooMtimes  smile  to  this  day— «nd 
atwUch  Isasiledtiienhi^te  of  mymisery.  My  sHuatioii,  however, 
at  that  time  gave  me  little  experience,  in  my  ow»peffsoi^  of  any  qoali* 
ties  in  Mr.  — ^scharaeterbnt  such  as  M  him  hoMur;  and  of  Us 
whelcBtnAge  composition,  I  most  forget  every  thing,  but  that  towards 
me  he  was  obliging,  and,  to  the  extent  <^his  power,  generous. 

li^t  power  was  not,  [indeed,  very  extensive  ^  howerer,  in  oomnMn 
with  the  rats,  I  sate  rent  fese  ,*  and,  as  Dr.  Johnson  has  reoorAed,  tint 
he  never  but  once  in  lus  life  had  as  mock  wall-ftnit  aa  he  ooidd  eat,  se 
letme  be  gvateful,  that  on  that  angle  occasion  I  bad  as  large  ndMiee 
of  apartments  in  a  London  mandon  as  I  could  poBsflUydssfafe.  Except 
thcBioe-beaid  ieoni,whidkthe  poor  difll  bdieved  tobe  faawited,  aB 
oHm,  from  the  attics  tothe  cdlars,  were  at  our  serviee  •  "the  werii 
was  ^before  us  f  and  wepitited  our  teat  for  the  iright  In  any  spot 
we  chose.  This  house  I  have  afaeady  deseiflied  as  a  huge  one  ;  it 
stands  in  a  conspicuous  situation,  and  in  a  wdl-known  part  of  Leaden. 
Many  of  my  readers  will  have  passed  it,  I  doidyt  not,  whUn  a  few  houn 
of  reading  this.  For  myself  I  never  M  to  visit  It  when  buslaewdvawa 
me  to  London ;  abant  ten  o*oledt  this  very  night,  August  .11^  IM» 
being  my  birth-day— I  turned  aside  from  my  evennigwalk,  down  Ox* 
feid-street,  purposelyto  take  a  glance  at  it:  it  Is  now  occupied  by  a  Te- 
speetable  femlly ;  and,  by  tiie  lights  in  the  front  drawiiqp-room,  I  observ- 
ed a  domestic  puty  assonbled  perhaps  at  tea,  and  apparently  cheeifel 
and  gay.  MarveUons  contnst  in  my  eyes  to  the  daikness'  ■  ceid 
silence— and  desolation  of  that  same  house  eighteen  years  ago,  when 
its  nightly  occupants  were  one  femishing  scholar,  and  a  negiected  chiU. 
—Her,  by  the  bye,  in  after  years,  I  vairiy  endoatoured  to  tiaoe.  Apsrt 
from  her  situatiw,  she  was  not  what  would  be  caUed  an  ifetemtiag 


chiM :  she  was  ueiliier  pretty,  nor  quick  in  understanding,  nor  remark- 
ably plMiin;  in  manners.  But,  thank  Ood  I  even  in  flibee  yean  I 
needed  not  emMHsfaments  of  notd-aecessaries  to  conciliate  my  aflfbc- 
tions  ;  plain  human  nature,  in  its  humblest  and  most  home!y  apparel,  iras 
enough  for  me :  and  I  loved  the  chOd  because  she  #as  my  partner  in 
irretchedness.  If  she  is  now  living,  she  is  probably  a  mother,  with 
children  of  her  own ;  but,  as  I  have  said,  I  could  never  trace  her.-^ 
p.  36-46. 

Tbia  is  suffidently  8trAQge-^4uit  we  mast  coutinue  the 
extinct,  long  as  it  is;  f<M*  what  follows  is,  in  our  View, 
stm  more  so:—  . 

This  I  Tegt<et,  but  another  pmon  Hben  wm  at  thai  time^  whm  I 
bKve  rittse  sought  to  trace  with  far  de0|Mr  earaesttiM,  and  wMi  te 
deeperaomir  at  my  fidhve.  Thb  pers—  mm  m yoimgw^oBwrn,  meAme 
of  that  mnhiypydass  who  snbilst  npop  Hw  wages  of  yosUtatisn.  I 
feeliioshauM,  nor  have  any  reason' to  IM  fai  avowfaig,  that  I  waA 
then  ottfamttar  and  fineadly  terms  with  many  #omen  in  that  unfortu- 
nate eoodltioM.  The  reader  needs  n^hersBsRe  all  Ihis  avownll'vor 
frawtt.  Psr,  not  to  reoriiid  my  dassieal  Headers  of  tin  oldLatlnpro- 
▼ei^*Ai#Cbisn^*  kc,  it  may  wiD  be  sapposed  tet  hi  tile  etisting 
iMeof  myparae,  my  eoaneidon  witfa  tadi  women  eoald  not  have  been 
an  hnpore  ooe.Bat^ti«this,tiaitatao  tlsstof  myllfehavsIbeeB 
a  petMMi  to  hold  myself  pdteted  by  the  tOMfcarapproadi  of  ai^  ma- 
ture that  weie  a  hnrauK shape:  on  tiie oentnry,  froaimy  vary  emtoH 
yoath  it  has  been  my  pride  to  converse  faadiarif  ,  wten  Soetwtiee^  wMi 
all  homan  beiaga,  man,  wnamn,  and  chOd,  tha*  chance  might  iing  hi 
my  wi^tapiraetise  iriaahis  fineadly  to  the  kaairiadgeof  kaaMUi  mt^ 
tosB,  ta  gaod  MmgB»  aai  ta  tiuU  franlmesi  of  addnas  whU 
man  who  would  be  thought  a  phflosopher.  For  a  phfloeopfaer  should 
notaee  wiAthtayafofthepoor  hn^tmry  creature  calling  himself  a  man 
of  thew«rid,aad  fiOed  witil  nanowaad  setf-regarding  prejndieet  of 
birth  and  edueatioi^but  should  lookupoa  haaself  as  a  Catholieerea- 
tait,  and  as  stawling  in  an  equal  reiation  to  high  aad  low— to  ed»» 
caled  aad  aaedBsated,  to  the  guilty  aad  the  innocent.  Being  rnyaeif 
at  Itmiikab  of  Bseessity  a  pmipatstki^  or  a  waUmr  of  the  alMlii  I 
mrtuaflf..ftU  in  Me  frefaentiy  with  tiK»e  iewdb  peripataties  wha 
aif  tedmkallycafled  Stnat-waihers.  .  Maiqr  of  tiiose  women  bad  oeea- 
swaafly*  taken  my  part  agaiast  watehman  who  wished  to  drive  mt  off 
tiMslspa  ofho«M8wbenIwMsittiig«  But  one  amongst  dMn,  the 
one  an  whose  aeeouat  I  have  at  all  faitraduced  this  sidjaolr-yet  no  I 
let  ne  not  dass  thee,  Oh  noble-minded  Aan  with  that  order 
of  woaaen;  let  me  find,  if  it  be  passible,  seaM  fontier  name  to  dsMg- 
nate  the  condition  of  her  to  whose  bomity  and  compassion,  mimster- 
ing  t0  aqr  aseessiries  when  aU  the  woiid  had  fmaken  bm»  1  aw 


tJiftl  am  at  tlw ti|Qea^?e^--Fea^lnw weel(tlliiidw 
with  this  poor  fnendlew  giii  uf  and  down  Oxford-streel,  or  ha4  rested 
with  toon  atepft  and  luider  the  ahelte  of  po^^  She  could  nM  be 
so  old  as  myidf:  she  tdJd  mt,  indeed,  diat  she  had  not  completed  her 
sixteenth  jear«  By  such  questions  as  my  interest  about  her  prompted, 
I  had  gnuiaally  drawn  forth  her  simple  history.  Hef  s  was  a  case  of 
ordinary  occurrence  (i^  I  have  since  had  reason  to  think),  and  one 
in  which,  if  London  beneficence  had  better  adapted  its  arrangements 
to  meet  it,  the  power  of  the  kw  might  oftener  be  interposed  to  prote<;t, 
$ni  to  afen|««  Btai  the  straatn  of  London  ^iwity  iows  in  a  ^haalnel 
w^u^  thgugb  deep  and  ml|tityi  is  y$i  mifseiess  atid  undergrouii. ;  not 
obvious  or  readily  accessible  to  poor  housdess  wanderers :  amd  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  Uie  outside  air  and  framework  of  Londoh  society  Is  harsh, 
#rNtt]»  and  «epqUhe<  Im  aof  case,  however,  I  saw  th«t  pa*  cf  her 
ivjuito  night  eaaSy  hmhttSA  ledtMid:  aod  Iwftfd  her  etenaMi 
iMnfMdy  t»  ky  her  anwplniat  hfte0  a  naglMratax  tawiwyMi  m 
the       I  a«H»ed       ttait  "she  Met  wHk  inwidiafe  ^ 

ta^tipn;  and  tliaft  Eai^  imUte^  whwhwasBOfetpectarafpesaMi 
WPMld  tpoMf  and  ampl^y  avenge  hevon  tha  brutal  nSum  who  kmi 
phwdand  her  Jittb  property*  She  pMmised  w  often  4liiiriha  wwild ; 
hut  she  delayed  takhag  th»  atfpf  1  pointed  ou^  from  time  lotim*:  te 
she  waa  timid  aadde^oUd  !•  a dagwo  ij^h  showed  how  deeply  iop- 
had  takett  1^  ef  h«r  yimi^:  hearts  aft  peihape  she  tfaooi^jn^ 
that  temostnpviiht  jwdge^audtiie  meet  righlMistlibmmls^eoidi  da 
noM^  id  n|Ndr  her  haiweet  wrettgi«  HmifMng^  hewuaii  w<enM 
pwistis  ham  hae«  dang?  far  Ik  had  been  sstHid  hetwieen  at  at  ienglh» 
bw>r4inhiypay  on  tte  very  last  time  hnt  om  that  I  wm  ewer  ta  aee  ksr, 
that  in  a  day  or  twoM  shmiU  g^togythev  belore  a  maghitiali»  and 
tlmtisMdsp^emliAr  h^lf.  Wa  Mttfe^ieivisalt  was  deatiBed, 
however,  thMl  I  shodd  nam  ndia04  Altoanima,  that  wliekihe  lan* 
dmd  to  sea,  and  whidi  Was.giMar  tiim  I  aoidd.  ef«^  havterspasd  km 
waa  thil  £-Otit  night,  whmiwse  wieaa  pneing  slowly  atog  O  Aid^alr^ 
imda^  aday  wftea  thadfeltm#iwthaauwiiiMy  illatid  frinMnqMited 
hw  to  turn  off  wiOi  ma  .lnio  Sclm-fecpiare ;  tidthev  watfeot;  andwi 
sMadownoiiIhe  etepaof  a  henee^  which*, ta  ^  hmu;  I  Jimr  peei 
without  a  pa&g  of  gi£i&  awl  a*  ivHtf  aet  «f  hmlge  in  At  ^ihife  of  ih^ 
tnhnppy  gisi,  ha  memaiy  af  the  BoMa  artimt  whieis  aim  theia  ImIkimI 
ffttiddeniy,  aa  we  safest  I  gBew  nneb  mse?  I  M  been  ieaaiir 
hMdafafamhet  hesem  ^  andaO  al;  wa  I  sarit^M  her  ai^and  fdl 
hMteraaAs  an  the  stepsc  Frnaa  iim  aensiifioaB  I  tbes  had^  i  Man 
mtter  eetttiote  of  tha  Kvalisst  kM  that?  wiAoirt  wmmfv^vtmi 
vinng  sttendw,  1  ehouU  eiter  h»re  diad  oa  the  8pat4*^M»  sbMddit 
leaat  have  annk  to^  a  polni  of  eriiaaeliaW  fnni  WUsk  all  reiMt 
under  my  ftweadjasa  Ntramaaiiwes  woidd  aoen  have  beeoma  hapeiesa 
Thew  it  was,  at  tina  eriaiaof  aqr  6*0,  that  atypooroifiian  oanpanieiH- 
whahsiihsmeifmatwithfitliehatiiiiiwieaiiithiaaiaiM  atwtchad^ 


eoirnsnoro  or  an  o-piiw*xM«m.  tsT 


ft  nviiif  iMad  teme.  Utterkig  a  my  if  teracv  but  wiHaiut&jMDiflDrs 
dds^,  A»  nyi  off  into  Oxfordpgtreet,  and  in  lets  time  than  ooakL  bo 
iWMiyinai^  rtturoed  to  me  witk  a  ghfts  of  port  wine  and  spieesy  tbsl 
•etainponmy6m)ityiteinach  (wiiibh  at  tfiat  time  iroidd  hare  rijeetii  all 
aaftid  fiood)  wifli  an  inatantaneou  power  of  lestaratiDttt  aad  for  tidi 
ghtn  ihe  guuaieMi  girl  without  a  Humnur  paid  eat  off  km*  own  Inmible 
iNiiM  at  a  tine  be  it  mnambered  1— wiien  ehe  bad  learoaly  where- 
vitital  topoichase  tfie  bare  necessaries  of  ife,  ami  wben  she  eould  bate 
M  reason  to  expeet  that  I  ahonU  erer  be  idde  to  ninibmnK  ber^— — « 
Oh !  jeiithlul  beae&ctress  I  how  eftmt  in  suoeeedmg  years,  standfaif  in 
sotttary  |d«^  aod  Ihiokinf  «f  tfaar  with 

haw  eften  haw  I  widied  that»  as  hi  mKient  times  die  emrse  ef  a  fiither 
was  belisved  to  have  aeapmnatwal  power,  and  to  pursoe  its  obfeet 
with  a  £iital  neeesaity  of  Betf-fiilfibMit,-^7en  so  the  beaedktioii  of 
aheart  ofpressed  with  gnrtitade,  migfat  have  a  fike  prerogative ;  might 
have  power  given,  to  it  fton  above  to  diase-^  haimt-*to  way^ky— ' 
to  overtake-^  pursoe  thee  into  the  eentnil  darkosse  bf  a  London  faiOH 
ar(^it  wen  poasible)  into  the  darkMs  efthe  grave— thereto 
awaken  thee  with  an  authentic  message  of  peace  and  forgivsttessy  and  of 
final  ncomKation  !-^,46'fiiL 

Tliere  are  manf  pereons  who  will  think  tVLs  romantie 
and  extravaigant— many  who  will  r^rd  it  as  coarse  and 
revoltiag,^ — ^but^forour  own  part>  we  fully  ent^  into 
Und  go  timog  with  the  aotlKir'g  feelings.  We  neither 
♦•smfle"  nor  ^«  frown**— we  only  sigh  at  bis  connection 
with  these  unfortunates.  We  think  his  picture  of  tho 
one  to  whom  ho  was  so  mueh  indebted  truly  toueUngf 
and  pathetic ;  and  we  do  not  at  all  consider  his  idea  of 
the  benefit  as  over-rated-Hiividing)  as  il  w«»^  with  a. 
fMiow^Amr  the  scanty  and  cruelly-earned  bread  of 
promiscuous  prostitution. 

The  author,  at  last,  seems  to  conceive  what,  one  would 
think,  must  have  struck  him  from  the  first — namely^  that 
hfs  readers  must  wonder  that,  with  his  connections  and 
qualities,  he  should  have  suffered  such  extremity  of  want. 
It  thus  accounts  for  it— but  in  a  way,  which  we  con- 
fess is,  to  people  of  this  world;  not  very  satisfactory: — 

In  so  mighty  a  world  as  London,  it  will  surprise  my  readers  that  I 
shoffM  not  h»TC  found  some  means  of  stavingf  oflf  the  last  cxtrepaities 
4jr  pettury :  and  It  wffl  strike  them  that  two  resources  at  least  must  have 
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&mily,  or  to  torn  my  jouHiful  talents  and  attainments  into  some  ckmn* 
nel  <^  pecnniary  eoaolimient.  As  to  the  first  course,  I  maj  obtave* 
generaUj,  that  what  I  dreaded  beyond  all  other  evils  was  the  chanoe  erf 
being  redaimed  by  my  guardians ;  not  donbting  that  whaterer  ptMvwr 
the  law  gave  them  would  have  been  enforced  against  me  to  the  utmost: 
that  is»  to  the  extremity  of  forcibly  restoring  me  to  the  school  wludi  I 
had  quitted:  «  restoralko  whidi  as  it  would  in  my  ^es  have  been  m 
diriionoor,  even  if  submitted  to  vohmtarily,  cooid  not  fial,  when  ex* 
torted'fnM  me  in  eaatempt  and  defiance  of  my  known  wishes  and 
effsrts,  to  have  been  a  humiliation  worse  to  me  than  dea^  and  wWeli 
would  indeed  hwe  teimiwrted  in  death.  I  was,  therefore,  shy  cuoagfc 
ef  applying  for  assistance  even  in  duise  ijmurters  where  I  was  sure  of 
receiving  it-Hit  the  rnk  of  furnishing  my  guardians  with  any  efaie  fsr 
recovering  me.  But,,  as  to  London  in  particular,  tinragfa,  deiMeas, 
my  fiither  had  in  his  life-time  had  uany  fitielMls  there,  yvt  (as  ten  yesrs 
had  passed  since  his  death)  I  rememheied  few  of  Itan  even  by  naow: 
and  never  having  seen  London  before,  eicept  enoe  Ibr  a  few  henrs,  I 
knew  not  the  address  of  even  tiiose  few.  To  this  mode  of  gmning  help, 
therefore,  in  part  the  difficulty,  but  maeh  more  the  pawunenat  tor 
which  I  have  mentioned,  habitually  indisposed  me.  In  regard  to  <ha 
other  mode,  I  now  feel  half  inclined  to  join  my  reader  in  wondering  that 
I  should  have  overlooked  it.  As  a  corrector  <^  Greek  proofs  (if  in  no 
other  way,)  I  might  doubtless  have  gained  enough  for  my  slender  wants. 
Such  an  office  as  this  I  could  have  disdiarged  with  an  eiempfaurj  and 
punctual  accuracy  that  would  so(m  have  gained  me  the  confidence  of  my 
employers.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  even  for  such  an  office 
as  this,  it  was  necessary  dmt  I  should  farst  <^  all  have  an  introduction 
to  some  respectable  publisher:  and  this  I  had  no  means  of  ehtaayag. 
To  say  the  truth,  however,  it  had  never  cmce  occurred  to  me  to  think 
of  literary  labours  as  a  source  of  profit  No  mode  sufficiently  speedy  of 
ohtainnig  money  had  ever  ooemrred  to  me,  but  that  <^  bcHrrowing  it  on 
the  strength  of  my  future  claims  and  ezpectataens.  Hiis  mode  I  sought 
by  every  avenue  to  compass :  and  amongst  other  persons  I  i^pfied  to  a 
Jew  named  D  ^p.  54-57. 

He  ultimately  becomes  reconciled— he  does  not  say* 
by  what  means— to  his  friends.  We  cannot,  however, 
forbear  extracting  the  following  beautiful  and  touching 
anecdote:— the  unhappy  sufferer  is  on  his  way  to  Eton, 
to  procure  the  assistance  of  a  young  friend  in  his  nego- 
tiations with  the  Jews  : — 

It  was  past  eight  o'clock  when  I  reached  the  Gloucester  cofiee-hosse. 
and,  the  Bristol  mail  being  on  the  point  of  going  off,  1  mounted  on  (be 
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^tside.  The  fine  fluent  motkm  of  ffais  mail  soon  laid  me  adeep :  k  n 
vmtwlMt  ramiKkaUe^  that  the  first  easy  or  refreshing  sleep  whidli  I 
had  enjoyed  for  some  months,  was  on  the  outside  of  a  mail  coach-*-a 
bed  which,  at  this  day,  I  find  rather  an  uneasy  one.  Connected  with 
this  sleep  was  a  little  inckleiit,  wMch  served,  as  hundreds  of  oti^rs  M 
at  that  tioie»  to  convince  me  how  easily  a  man  who  has  never  been  in 
any  great  distress,  may  pass  through  life  without  knowing,  in  his  own 
person  at  least,  anything  of  the  possible  goodness  of  the  humarv  heart — 
or,  as  I  most  add  with  a  sigh»  of  its  possible  vileness*  So  tUek  a  cur- 
tain of  muamm  is  drawn  over  the  features  and  expression  of  men^s 
nmiures,  that  to  the  ordinary  observer,  the  two  extremities,  and  the 
infinite  field  of  varieties  which  lie  between  them,  are  all  confounded-— 
tiie  vast  and  multitvidinous  compass  of  their  several  harmonies  reduced 
to  the  meagre  outline  of  differences  expressed  in  the  gamut  or  al]Aabet 
of  elementary  sounds.  The  case  was  this :  for  the  first  four  or  five 
miles  from  London,  I  annoyed  my  fellow-passenger  on  the  roof  by 
<wca8ionafly  fidHng  against  him  when  the  coach  gave  a  tufcb  to  his  side; 
and  indeed,  if  the  road  had  been  less  smooth  and  level  than  itb,  Isbonld 
have  fidlen  off  from  weakness.  Of  this  annoyance  he  comphiined 
heavily,  as  perhaps  in  the  same  circumstances  most  people  would ;  he 
expressed  ia$  complaint,  however,  more  morosely  than  the  occasion 
seemed  to  warrant ;  and,  if  I  had  parted  with  hhn  at  th|t  moment  I 
should  have  thought  of  him  (if  I  had  considered  it  worth  while  to  think 
of  him  at  all)  as  a  surly  and  almost  brutal  fellow.  However,  I  was 
conscious  that  I  had  given  him  some  cause  for  complaint :  and,  there- 
fore, I  ap^ogized  to  him,  and  assured  him  I  would  do  what  I  could  to 
avoid  falling  asleep  for  the  future  ;  and,  at  the  same  itime,  in  as  few 
words  as  possible,  I  explained  to  him  that  I  was  iD  and  in  a  weak  state 
from  long  suffering;  and  that  I  could  not  afford  at  that  tone  to  take  an 
inside  place.  The  man*s  manner  changed,  upon  hearing  this  explana- 
tion, in  an  instant :  and  when  I  next  woke  for  a  minute  from  the  noise 
and  lights  of  Houniilow  (for  in  spite  of  my  wishes  and  efforts  I  had  fallen 
asleep  again  within  two  minutes  fnm  the  tine  I  had  spoken  to  him,)  I 
found  that  he  had  put  his  arm  round  me  to  protect  me  from  fidling  off; 
and  for  the  rest  of  my  journey  he  behaved  to  me  with  the  gentleness  of 
a  woman,  so  that  at  length,  I  almost  lay  in  his  arms :  and  this  was  the 
more  kind,  as  he  conld  net  have  known  that  I  was  not  going  the  whole 
way  to  Bath  or  BiistoL  p.  64-66. 

But  we  must  pass  on  to  the  opium  part  of  the  story 
— ^for,  with  all  these  formidable  extracts,  we  find  that 
we  have  said  nothing  about  that  yet.  In  this  part  of 
the  book  there  isto  be  observed  a  very  curious  contra- 
diction between  the  lingering  love  for  the,  terrible  drug, 


Md  tbe  Benae  of  the  hormrB  wbkh  its  im  «earioDft<L 
The  autlMW  speaks  of  the  '  Pleasures  of  Optum'  and  of 
*  the  Pains  pf  Opium,*  but  the  former  topic  is  evidently 
diseusied  mudi  the  nore  oom  mm*    He  talks  of  tb« 
^  aecursed  chain  that  fbttered  htm*'  of  ^  unwholescme 
dews  upon  the  forehead'* — and    Hps  baked  and  parched 
vitb  fever" — ^and  be  ghesdesc^iptioiis^tf  tiunuttuMs  rad 
horrible  miffsrings  of  mind  brought  on  bj  this  dreadM 
practice*   But,  in  a  moment,  he  will  turn  round  and  ex- 
patiate in  ecstatic  terms  oa  tbe  delights  wbieb  it  pro- 
cured him — and  will  abuse  in  no  very  measured  manner  aR 
and  sundry  who  have  said  a  word  in  detraction  of  his 
iatee  favourite.  Like  a  piquttd  lover,  be  will  allow  no 
one  to  abuse  his  mistress  but  himself.   And,  at  tbe  last 
he  leaves  us  in  doubt  whether  he  would  recommend 
us  ifisteotly  to  begiD  to  follow  bis  eiample,  or  to 
shun  it  as*  we  would  those  pains  of  damnation  to  which 
his  appear  to  have  been  comparable.   We  are  far  from 
using  this  phrase  irreverently  — some  of  tbe  suffiarings 
described  in  this  book  are  indeed  almost  beyond  any  we 
can  conceive  of  this  world. 

Our  author  begins  by  asserting  the  practice  of  opium*' 
eating  to  be  much  more  general  than  is  at  all  supposed. 
He  gives  a  list  of  Lords,  Deans,  and  philosophers  who 
indiil0o  in  it— but  eidi  being  designated  only  tteui 
we  confess  we  are  too  ignorant  of  the  confraternity  to  be 
able  to  fill  up  tbe  blanks.  There  isone  individualthowever, 
whose  name  thou|^  not  given,  cannot  be  mistaken  kit 
that  of  one  who,  if  not  in  our  judgment  veiy  distingnished, 
is  at  least  very  widely  known,  in  the  paths  of  literature 
and  philosophy.  Our  author  avers  that  gin  a'  tales  be 
true"  this  person  far  exceeds  him  in  the  quantity  of  opium 
which  he  consumes, — although  he  owns  to  820  grains 
of  opium,or  eight  thousand  drops  of  laudanum  per  day  I 


If  it  be  tVMe  tii^t  the  iadiiidtiml  ^kided  to  greatiy^ 
exeeeds'*  tkls  very  Hberal  allowance,  we  think  It  goes 
far  towards  accounting  for  the  hitherto  unaccotuitable 
poetry  aad  metopby^  with  which  he  has  puzsled  the 
eotnprehenslon  of  the  public  in  general,  and  of  the  cri- 
tics in  particular. 

N«ri0  this  praetice,  aceordingto  oor  author,  confined  to 
the  tipper  dasses  of  society. — He  says  that  some  years 
ago,  he  was  Informed  at  Manchester,  ^*  that  the  work- 
people were  rapidly  getting  Into  the  practice  of  opium- 
eating  ;  so  much  so,  that  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  the 
counters  of  the  druggists  were  strewed  with  pills  of  one, 
im^i  or  three  grains,  in  preparation  for  the  known  de-* 
mand  of  the  evening.  The  immediate  occasion  of  this 
practice  was  the  lowness  of  wages*  which,  at  that  time 
woqM  net  allow  them  to  indulge  in  ale  or  spirits :  and, 
wages  rising,  it  may  be  thought  that  this  practice 
would  eease :  but  I  do  not  readily  belicTe  that  any  man« 
hfiiffaig  once  tasted  the  divine  luxuries  of  opium,  will' 
afterwards  descend  to  the  gross  and  mortal  enjoyments 
of  aleobol." 

Ottr  atfthor  is  very  minute  in  his  reminiscences  of  his 
first  taking  opium.  He  was  suffering  under  excrucia- 
ting rbeusmtic  pains  in  the  head  from  having  slept 
wltfa  Ms  hafarwet,  and  by  chance  he  was  l^ommended  to 
take  opium  as  a  remedy  :-<Tafter  a  minute  description  of 
tlie  ebop  and  sbopioftn  where  and  from  whom  he  bought 
hie  dose,  he  thus  proceeds 

Arrived  at  my  lodgingg,  it  may  be  be  suppoted  that  I  lost  not  a  moment 
in  takSag  the  quantity  prescnbed .  I  wa«  necessarily  ignprant  of  the  whole 
art  and  mystery  of  opium-takin^f :  and,  what  I  took,  I  took  under  every 
disadvantage.  But  I  took  it:— and  in  an  hour,  oh  I  Heavens  {  what  a 
revulsion !  what  an  upheaving*,  from  its  lowest  depdis,  of  the  inner  spirit ; 
what  an  apocalypse  of  the  world  within  me  I  That  my  pains  had  va- 
nished,, was  now  a  trifle  in  my  eyes : — this  negative  efTect  was  swallowed 
up  in  the  immensity  of  those  positive  effects  which  had  opened  befbre  me 
—in  the  abyss  of  ^vine  enjoyment  thus  suddenly  revealed.  Here  was 
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a  panacea — a  ^lum  vnmAtq  for  aS  haanii  woes :  lierewae  the  secret  of 
happiness,  about  which  philosi^hers  \mA  duifuMfor  so  naay  agai^  aft 

once  discovered :  happiness  might  now  be  bought  for  a  pennj,  and  car- 
ried in  the  waistcoat  pocket :  portable  ecstasies  might  be  had  oorfced 
op  in  a  pint  bottle :  and  peace  of  mind  eoohl  be  sent  down  in  gmOona 
bj  the  mail  coach.  But,  if  Italkinthaawajr^tfaeiead^rwifltlilBklaaa 
Uughing :  and  I  can  assure  him,  that  nobodj  will  laugh  long  who  deak 
much  with  opium :  its  pleasures  even  are  of  a  grave  and  solemn  com- 
plexion ;  and  in  his  happiest  state,  the  ^um*eater  cannot  praeenft  him- 
self in  Uie  character  C  Allegro:  even  thei^  he  speaka  and  thinks  as 
becomes  H  Penseroso,  Nevertheless,  I  have  a  verj.  reprehensible  way  of 
jesting  at  times  in  the  midst  of  my  own  misery :  and,  unless  when  I  am 
checked  by  some  more  powerful  feelings,  I  am  afraid  Ishall  begnil^  of 
this  indecent  practice  even  in  these  annals  of  jsufferiag  or  eiyoymeni. 
The  reader  must  allow  a  little  to  my  infinn  nature  in  this  respect :  and 
with  a  few  indulgences  of  that  sort,  I  shall  endeavour  to  be  as  grave,  if 
notdrowBy,ai  fits  a  theme  like  ofHum^M  anti-mercurial  as  it  realty  ia,  wad 
so  drowsy  as  it  is  falsely  reputed. 

And,fbvt,  one  word  with  respect  to  its  bodily  effects :  for  upon  all  that 
has  been  hitherto  written  on  the  subject  of  opium,  whether  by  traveflen 
in  Turkey  (who  may  plead  their  pririlege  of  lying  as  an  old  ignacflMiniil 
right),  or  by  professors  of  medicine,  writing  ex  catkedrA, — I  have  but  one 
emphatic  criticism  to  pronounce — Lies !  Ues  I  lies ! — I  remember  once, 
in  passing  a  book-stall,  to  have  caught  these  words  from  a  pi^of 
some  satiric  author :  — "  By  this  time  I  became  convinced  that  the  LeoAm 
newspapers  spoke  truth  at  least  twice  a  week,  viz.,  on  Tuesday  and  Sa. 
turday,  and  might  safely  be  depended  upon  for  ■■■  ■  -the  list  of  bank, 
rupts.**  In  like  manner,  I  do  by  no  means  deny  that  some  truths  haiv 
been  delivered  to  the  world  in  regard  to  opium :  thus  it  has  been  repeeted- 
]y  affirmed  by  the  learned,  that  opium  is  a  dusky,  brown  in  colour; 
and  this,  take  notice,  I  grant :  secondly,  that  it  is  ratiier  dear ;  whidi 
also  I  grant:  for  in  my  time,  East-India  opium  has  been  thne  gniiieaa 
a  pound,  and  Turkey  dght:  and  thirdly,  that  if  you  eat  a  giMd  deal 
of  it,  most  probably  you  must  do  what  is  partictdariy  disagreeable 
t6  any  man  of  regular  habits,  viz.,  die.  These  weighty  pn^Msitioiis 
are,  aJl  and  singular,  true:  I  cannot  gainsay  tiiera:  and  tnrtKem  was  \ 
and  will  be,  commendable.  But  in  these  three  theorems,  I  betfeTum  have 
exhausted  the  stock  of  knowledge  as  yet  accumnkted  by  man  oil  the  sub- 
ject of  opium.  And  therefore,  worthy  doctors,  as  there  seems  to  be 
room  for  further  discoveries,  stand  aside,  and  allow  me  to  Cixne  fmrard 
and  lecture  on  this  matter. 

First,  then,  it  is  not  so  much  affirmed  as  taken  for  granted,  by  all  who 
ever  mention  opium,  fonnally  or  incidentally,  that  it  does,  or  can,  pro- 
duce intoxication.  Now,  reader,  assure  yourself  meo  pmciJo,  that  do 
quantity  of  opium  ever  did,  or  could  intoxicate.  As  to  the  tinelare  of 
opium  (commonly  called  laudanum)  that  might  certainly  intoxicate  if  a 
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man  couM  bear  to  take  enough  of  it ;  but  whj  ?  beeaute  !t  oontains  to 
much  proof  spirit,  and  not  because  It  contains  so  much  opium.   But  crude 
opium,  I  a(&rm  peremptorily,  is  incapable  of  producing  an  j  state  of  hodj 
at  an  resembling  that  which  ia  produced  by  alcohol ;  and  not  in  deyree 
only  incapable,  but  even  in  kind :  it  is  not  in  the  quantity  of  its  effects 
merely,  bat  in  the  quality,  that  it  differs  altogether.    The  pleasure 
gvten  by  wine  is  always  mounting,  and  tencting  to  a  crisis,  after  which 
it  declines:  that  from  opiom,  when  once  generated,  is  stationary  fur 
dght  or  ten  hours :  the  first,  to  borrow  a  technical  distinction  from  me- 
dicine, is  a  case  of  acute— the  second,  of  chronic  pleasure :  the  one  is  a 
flame,  the  other  a  steady  and  equable  glow.  But  the  main  distinction  Hes 
in  this,  that  whereas  wine  disorders  the  mental  faculties,  opium,  on  the 
eonkrary  (if  taken  in  a  proper  manner),  introduces  amongst  them  the 
most  exquisite  order,  legislation,  and  hannony.   Wiue  robs  a  man  of 
his  self-possession ;  opium  greatly  invigorates  it.    Wine  unsettles  and 
elonds  the  judgment,  and  gives  a  preternatural  brightness,  and  a  rivid 
exaltation  to  the  contempts  and  the  admirations,  the  loves  and  the  ha- 
treds, of  tiie  drinker:  opium,  on  the  contrary,  communicates  serenity 
and  equipoise  to  all  the  fiu^uJties,  active  or  passive  and  with  respect 
to  the  temper  and  moral  feelings  in  general,  it  gives  simply  that  sort 
of  rital  warmth  which  is  approved  by  the  judgment,  and  which  would 
probably  always  accompany  a  bodily  constitution  of  primeval  or  antedihi* 
yian  health.   Thus,  for  instance,  opium,  like  wine,  gives  an  expan« 
sion  to  the  heart  and  the  benevolent  affections :  but  th^n  with  this  re- 
markable difference,  that  in  the  sudden  developement  of  kind-hearted- 
ness which  accompanies  inebriation  there  u  always  more  or  less  of  a 
maudlin  character,  which  exposes  it  to  the  contempt  of  the  by-stander. 
Men  shake  hands,  swear  eternal  friendship,  and  shed  tears— no  mor- 
tal knows  why ;  and  the  sensual  creature  is  cleariy  uppermost.  But 
the  expansion  of  the  benigner  feelings,  incident  to  q>ium,  is  no  febrile 
access,  but  a  heahhy  restoration  to  that  state  which  the  mind  would 
naturaHy  recover  upon  the  removal  of  any  deep-seated  irritation  of  pain 
that  had  diatarbed  and  quarrelled  with  the  impulses  of  a  heart  origin- 
ally just  and  good.   True  it  b,  that  even  wine,  up  to  a  certain  pointy 
and  with  certain  men,  rather  tends  to  exalt  and  to  steady  the  intellect: 
I  myself  who  have  never  been  a  great  wine-drinker,  used  to  find  that 
half  a  doaen  glasses  of  wine  advantageously  affected  the  fiiculties — 
brightened  and  intensified  the  consciousness— and  gave  to  the  mind  a 
feeling  of  being  "  ponderibus  liberata  suis and  certainly  it  is  most  ab- 
surdly said,  in  popular  language,  of  any  man,  that  he  is  di$guU€d  in 
liquor:  for  on  the  contrary,  most  men  are  disguised  by  sobriety ;  and 
it  is  when  they  are  drinking  (as  some  old  gentleman  says  in  Atheienus)^ 
that  ment«vTV(  tiA^wnJ^ua-at  MTtifc  li^v— &play  themselves  in  their  true  com- 
plexion of  character ;  which  surely  is  not  disguising  themselves.  But 
stm,.  wine  constantly  leads  a  man  to  the  brink  of  absurdity  andextrava^ 
Vol.  II.  Part  I.  O 
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ganoe' ;  and,  beyond  a  certeiii  pointy  it  b  snre  to  Votatize  and  to  disperve 
tbe  intellectual  energies,  whereag  q[)ium  always  seems  to  compose  what 
lias  been  agitated,  and  to  c(nicentrate  what  had  been  distracted.  In 
short*  to  sum  up  all  in  one  word,  aman  who  is  inebriated,  or  tending 
to  inebriation,  is,  and  feels  that  he  is,  in  a  condition  which  calls  up  into 
supremacy  the  merely  human,  too  often  the  brutal,  part  of  lus  nature : 
but  the  opium-eater  (I  speak  of  him  who  is  not  suffering  from  any  dis- 
ease, or  other  remote  effects  of  opinm)  feels  that  ihe  diviner  part 
t>f  his  nature  is  paramount ;  that  is,  the  moral  affections  are  in  a  state  of 
cloudless  serenity ;  and  over  all  is  the  great  light  of  the  majestk 
intellect. — p.  89-97. 

Next  follows  a  diatribe  against  Turkish  travellers  in 
general,  and  the  author  of  Anastasius  in  particular,  for 
the  foul  manner  in  which  they  have  slandered  the  cha- 
•ructer  of  the  **  divine  drug."  The  latter  person  might, 
however,  says  bur  author,  were  it  not  for  his  *  grievous 
misrepresentation'  on  this  subjectj  be  taken  for  an  opium- 
eater,  '  by  his  wit' — for  he  of  the  confessions  seems 
istrongly  inclined  to  monopolize  all  qualities  and  powers 
in  favour  of  those  who  devour  opium;  at  least,  in 
despite  of  all  he  says  in  its  dispraise,  we  suspect  that 
-at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  he  has  considerable  contempt 
for  all  who  cannot  conveniently  consume  5  or  6000 
drops  of  laudanum  in  the  four  and  twenty  hours. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  the  ^  pains  of  opium.'  In  the 
year  1812,  the  author  was  established  in  a  remote  and 
mountainous  part  of  England— ^(Westmoreland,  it  ap- 
"pears  from  the  context,  for  the  author  evidently  insinu- 
ates that  he  is  a  lay  brother  of  the  redoubted  frater- 
nity of  the  Lakers) — taking  opium  and  studying  German 
metaphysics. — Mercy  on  us !— opium  and  German  Me- 
taphysics 1— as  if  either  of  them  singly  were  not  enough 
to  upset  the  brain  of  any  half-dozen  of  human  beings, 
in  this  retreat  he  is  accidentally  visited  by  a  Malay — 
whom  he  supposed  to  be  passing  to  a  sai-poft  which 
was  some  miles  distant.   We  shall  extract  the  account 
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'of  this  Visit  ;->-both  from  the  extreme  power  with  which 
the  description  is  given,  and  from  its  being  introductory 
of  the  opium^vision  which  we  purpose  to  transcribe* 
as  one  of  the  shortest,  and  most  easily  extracted  as  a 
whole . 

The  servftnt  wlio  opened  the  do6r  to  htm  was  a  yotfnf  girf  Bom  khA 
bred  amonfst  tiie  monBtaiiu,  wfio  bad  nerer  leea  an  Asiatic  cbess  of  any 
sort:  bk  tarban,  ^refore,  confounded  her  not  a  Btde :  and,  as  it  tnmed 
out  Uiat  his  attidnments  in  English  were  exactly  of  the  same  extent  at 
b^rs  m  ^  Malay,  there  seemed  to  h€  an  Impassable  ^cdf  fixed  between 
an  oonmuification  of  ideas«  if  either  party  had  happened  to  possess  any. 
In  this  <fileBmia,  the  firl,  re<io]lecting'  the  reputed  learning  of  her  master, 
(and,  doubtless,  givmg  me  credit  for  a  knowled^  of  all  the  lang^dages  of 
the  earth,  besides,  perhaps,  a  few  o(  the  lunar  ones),  came  and  gave  me  to 
understand  that  there  was  a  sort  of  demon  below,  whom  she  clearly  fana^ 
fined  that  my  art  could  exorcise  from  the  house.  I  dSd  not  imme-> 
diatcdy  go  down :  but,  when  I  did,  the  group  which  presented  ftself» 
arranged  as  ft  was  by  accident,  though  not  very  elaborate,  took  hoM 
of  my  foney  and  my  eye  in  a  way  that  none  of  the  statuesque  attitudes 
exhibited  in  the  ballets  at  the  Opera  House;  ^ough  so  ostentatiously  com'* 
|dex,  had  ev«r  done.  In  a  cottage  kitchen,  but  panneUed  on  the  'wall 
with  dark  wood  that  from  ag^  and  rubbing  resembled  oak,  and  looking 
more  like  a  rustic  hall  of  entrance  than  a  kitchen,  stood  the  Malay— his 
turfoam  and  loose  trowsers  of  <fingy  wMte  relieved  upon  tfie  dark  panel- 
;ling2  he  had  placed  himself  nearer  to  girl  than  she  seemed  to  rdidi ; 
though  her  native  spirit  of  mountain  intrepidity  contended  with  the  feeling 
of  simple  awe  which  her  countenance  expressed  as  she  gazed  upon  the 
tigeff^  before  ber.  And  a  ttiore  str9dng  pkture  there  could  not  Ix^ 
imagined,  than  the  beautiful  English  hce  of  the  girl,  and  its  exquisite  fiur- 
ness,  together  with  her  erect  and  independent  attitude^  contrasted  with 
the  sallow  and  bilious  skin  of  the  Malay,  enamelled  or  veneered  with 
mahogany,  by  auurbie  ahr»  bis  mall,  ftene,  mtiess  eyes,  tidn  Kps,  slavish 
gestures  nid  adorations.  Haif«hidden  by  the  ferocious  looking  Malay, 
was  a  little  child  from  a  neighbouring  cottage  who  had  crept  in  after 
him,  and  was  now  in  the  act  of  reverting  its  head,  and  gazing  upwaids 
at  the  turban  and  the  fiery  ey^s  beneatii  it,  whOst  with  one  hand  he 
caught  at  the  dress  of  the  young  woman  for  proteMion.  My  knowledge 
of  the  Oriental  tongues  is  not  remarkably  extensive,  being  indeed  cotifined 
to  two  words— the  Arabic  word  for  barley,  and  the  Turkish  for  opium 
(macy  oon),  whieh  I  have  learnt  from  Anastasius.  And,  as  I  had  neither  a 
.Malay  dktionary,  nor  even  Adelung's  Mithridatti,  whicn  might  have 
helped  me  to  a  few.  words,  I  addressed  him  in  some  Mnes  from  the 
Iliad ;  considering  that,  of  such  languages  as  I  possessed,  Greek,  in 
point  of  longitude,  came  geographically  nearest  to  an  Oriental  one 
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He  wonliipped  me  in  a  most  deToot  maiiBer,  aad  replied  ia  wftae 
I  suppose  was  Malaj.  In  this  way  I  saved  my  repatadon  wiA 
my  neighbours :  for  the  Malay  had  no  means  of  betraying  the  aecret.  He 
hiydown  upon  tiie  floor  foraboCktanhonr,  andlhen  pursued  his  jouniej. 
On  his  departure,  I  presented  him  with  a  piece  of  opium*  To  hni,  «c 
an  Orientalist,  I  concluded  that  opium  must  be  familiar :  and  the  ex- 
pression of  hb  face  convinced  me  that  it  was.  Nevertheless,  I  was  stmek 
wiA  some  UtUe  eonstemation  when  Isawlum  suddenly  raise  his  hmad  to 
his  mouth,  and  (in  Uie  school-boy  phrase)  bok  the  whole,  divided  into 
three  pieces,  at  one  mouthful.  The  quantity  was  enough  to  IdH  three 
dranfoons  and  their  horses :  and  I  felt  some  ahra  for  the  poor  crefttme : 
but  what  could  be  done?  Ihadgivenhimtheophimin  compassioii  f«rhis 
solitary  life,  on  recollecting  that  if  he  had  travelled  on  f^ot  ham  Loadoii  it 
must  be  nearly  three  weeks  since  he  couldhave  exdianged  a  thought  wkh 
any  human  being.  I  could  not  think  ofviolating  the  laws  of  hospitality  bj 
having  him  seized  and  drenched  with  an  emetic,  and  thus  fnghtflDiog- 
him  into  a  notion  that  we  were  going  to  sacrifice  him  to  some  English  idol. 
No:  there  was  dearly  no  help  for  it.-^  took  his  leave :  and  for  soaie 
days  I  felt  anxious :  but  as  I  never  heard  of  any  Malay  being  found 
dead,  I  became  convinced  timt  he  was  used  to  opium :  and  that  I  must 
have  done  him  the  service  I  designed,  by  giving  him  one  night  of  respite 
from  the  pains  of  wandering,  p.  129-134. 

The  following  extract  relates  to  a  period  at  some 
considerable  distance  from  the  date  of  the  forgoing — 
but  time  and  space  seem  to  be  nothing  in  the  visioiis 
caused  by  opium.  We  confess  that  the  passage  aj^pears 
to  us  to  be  very  terrible : — 

The  Malay  hat  been  a  fearful  enemy  for  months.  I  have  been  every 
night,  through  his  means,  transported  into  Adatfc  seenes.  I  know 
not  whether  others  share  in  my  feelings  on  this  point  :-biit  I  have  often 
thought  that  if  I  were  compelled  to  forego  Enghind,  and  to  live  in  Canna 
and  among  Chinese  manners  and  modes  of  U&  and  scenery,  I  should 
go  mad.  The  causes  of  my  horror  lie  deep ;  and  some  <^  them  must  be 
common  to  others.  Southern  Asia,  in  general,  is  the  seat  of  awfiil 
images  and  associations.  As  the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  it  would 
alone  have  a  dun  and  reverential  feeling  connected  witii  it.  But  there 
are  other  reasons.  No  man  can  pretend  that  the  wild,  barbarous,  and 
capricious  superstitions  of  Africa,  or  of  savage  tribes  elsewhere,  afect 
him  in  the  way  that  he  is  affected  by  the  ancient,  monumental,  cruel, 
and  efad>orate  religions  of  Indoetan,  ke.  The  mere  antiquity  of  Asislie 
things,  of  their  institutions,  histories,  modes  of  fidlli,  &e^  is  so  fioipres- 
^ve,  that  to  me  the  vast  age  of  the  race  and  name  overpowers  Ihe 
sense  of  youth  in  the  individual.  A  young  Chinese  seems  to  me  an 
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wHadOiiTian  man  renewed.  Even  En^Htknen,  though  not  hred  in  any 
knowledge  of  suchinstitutions,  cannot  hut  dmdder  at  the  mystic  suhli- 
'Mity  of  attte$  that  have  flowed  apart,  and  refused  to  mix,  through  such 
iameoiorial  tracts  of  time ;  nor  can  any  man  fafl  to  he  awed  by  the 
nttnes  of  ftie  Ganges,  or  iSbe  Euphrates.  It  contributes  much  to  these 
feelings,  that  southern  Asia  is,  and  has  been  for  thousands  of  years,  the 
part  of  iht  eardi  most  swarming  with  human  life  ;  the  great  officiMm 
gtnihm.  Man  is  a  weed  in  those  regions.  The  mt  empires  also, 
into  which  the  enormous  population  of  Asia  has  always  been  cast, 
gire  a  further  sublimity  to  the  feeHngs  associated  with  all  Oriental 
names  or  images.  In  Giina,  orer  and  above  what  it  has  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  southern  Asia,  I  am  terri6ed  by  the  modes  of  life, 
by  manners,  and  the  barrier  of  utter  abhorrence,  and  want  of  sym- 
pathy, i^aced  between  us  by  feelingB  deeper  than  I  can  analyze.  I 
could  sooner  Hve  with  lunatics,  or  brute  animals.  All  this,  and  much 
more  than  I  can  say,  or  have  time  to  say,  the  reader  must  enter  into 
before  he  can  comprehend  the  unimaginable  horror  which  these  dreams 
of  Oriental  imageiy,  and  mythological  tortures,  impressed  upon  me. 
Under  the  connecting  feeling  of  tropical  heat  and  vertical  sun-lights, 
I  brought  together  all  creatures,  birds,  beasts,  reptales,  all  trees  mnd 
plants,  usages  and  appearances,  that  are  found  in  all  tropical  regions, 
and  assembled  them  together  in  China  or  Indostan.  From  kindred 
feelings,  I  soon  brought  Egypt  and  all  her  gods  under  the  same  law. 
I  was  stared  at,  ho(^  at,  grinned  at,  chattered  at,  by  monkeys,  by 
paroquets,  by  cockatoos.  I  ran  into  pagados :  and  was  fixed,  for  cen- 
turies, at  the  summit,  or  in  secret  rooms ;  I  was  the  idol,  I  was  the  priest; 
I  was  worshipped ;  I  was  sacrificed.  I  fled  from  the  wrath  of  Brama 
through  all  the  forests  of  Asia:  Vishnu  hated  me :  Seeva  laid  wait  for 
me.  I  came  suddenly  upon  Isis  and  Osiris:  I  had  done  a  deed,  they 
said,  which  the  ibis  and  the  crocodile  trembled  at.  I  was  buried,  &r  a 
thousand  years,  in  stone  coffins,  with  mummies  and  sphinxes,  in  narrow 
chambers  at  the  heart  of  eternal  pyramids.  I  was  kissed  with  cancerous 
kisses,  by  crocodiles;  and  laid  confounded  with  all  unutterable  slimy 
things,  amongst  reeds  and  Nilotic  mud. 

I  thus  give  the  reader  some  slight  abstraction  of  my  Orimital  dreams, 
which  always  filled  me  with  such  amazement  at  the  monstrous  scenery, 
that  horror  seemed  absorbed,  for  awhile,  in  sheer  astonishment. 
Sooner  or  later,  came  a  reflux  of  feeUng  that  swallowed  up  astonish- 
ment, and  left  me,  not  so  much  in  terror,  as  in  hatred  and  abomina- 
tion of  what  I  saw.  Over  every  form,  and  threat,  and  punishment, 
and  dim  sightless  incarceration,  brooded  a  sense  of  eternity  and  infi- 
nity that  drove  me  into  an  oppression  as  of  madness.  Into  these 
dreams  only,  it  was,  with  one  or  two  slight  exceptions,  that  any 
circumstances  of  physical  horror  entered.  All  before  had  been  moral 
and  spiritual  terrors.   But  here  the  main  agents  were  ugly  birds,  or 
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•nakei,  «r  crocixlUM ;  «spedaUf  the  haU  The  coned  cn^cadttc  bf^^ 
C9fne  to  me  the  object  of  more  horror  ^than  almost  all  the  rest,  i  wm 
compelled  to  live  with  him;  and  (as  was  always  the  case  ahnost  in 
my  dreams)  for  centuries.  I  ^  escaped  sometimes,  and  found  mj- 
self  in  Chinese  houses,  with  cane  tables*  &o.  All  the  feet  of  th^ 
tables,  sofas,  &c«,  soon  beosme  instinct  with  life :  the .  abominable 
head  of  the  crocodile,  and  his  leering  ej^es,  looked  out  at  me,  multi- 
plied into  a  thousand  repetitions:  and  I  stood  loatiiing'  and  fascinated. 
And  so  often  did  this  hideous  reptib  haunt  my  dreamy  that  nmijr 
times  the  very  same  dream  was  broken  up  in  the  T«ry  nam  vmy : 
I  heard  gentle  voices  speaking  to  me  (I  hear  every  thing  wheal  an 
sleeping) ;  and  instanUy  I  awoke:  it  was  broad  noon;  and  diil- 
dren  were  standing,  hand  in  hand,  at  my  bed-dde ;  oome  to  Asm 
me  theur  coloured  shoes  or  new  frocks,  or  to  let  me  see  them  dreaeed 
for  going  out.  I  protest  that  so  awful  vras  the  transition  fipom  the 
damned  crocodile,  and  the  other  unutterable  monsters  and  abortioBa 
of  my  drean^,  to  the  sight  of  innocent  Aumoi*  natures  and  of  infimcy^ 
thaty  in  the  mighty ^and  sudden  revulsion  of  mind  I  and  coM 
not  forbear  it,  as  1  kissed  their  fi^^es,-^.  1 67-172. 

We  really  cannot  preserve  a  tone  of  leiity  when  we 
read  of  sufferings  like  these— which,  we  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt,  are  perfectly  and  strictly  true.  We 
fear,  also^  we  very  much  fear^^  that  these  inflictions, 
though  infinitely  diminished,  hare  not  entirely  passed 
away.  At  the  end  of  the  confessions  which  were  pub- 
lished last  year,  the  author  left  us,  purposely,  as  he 
says,  in  th6  belief  that  he  had  shaken  off  this  damned 
and  terrible  habit — >he  even  said  that  he  had  accom- 
plished what  I  never  yet  heard  .attributed  to  aiqr  other 
man — untwisted  almost  to  its  final  links  the  damned 
chain  which  fettered  me.* —But,  by  an  appendix  which 
is  added  to  the  present  volume,  it  appears  that  those 
last  links  were  of  much  greater  force, —  that  they  bad 
far  firmer  hold—  than  the  unhappy  sufferer  believed. 
**  In  no  long  time,"  says  he,  after  that  paper  was  mi%^ 
ten,  I  became  sensible  that  the  effort  which  remained 
would  cost  me  far  more  energy  than  I  had  anticipated." 
—He  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  his  struggle^ ; 
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and  as  they  are  more  miBately  detailed,  00  are  they 

perhaps  the  most  intensely  interesting  of  any  thing 

in  this  moat  iotereating  book. — Long  as  this  article 

has  stretched  to,  we  must  give  the  whole  passage ;~ 

it  closes  the  volume : — 

Thdee  who  haye  read  the  Confisssions  will  have  closed  then  with  the 
impressioii  that  I  had  whoUj  renounced  the  use  of  Opium.  This  im-* 
presrioa  I  meaat  to  confejr :  and  that  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  the 
▼ery  act  ^  defiberstely  lecowKng'  such  a  state  of  suffering  necessariij  pre-v.' 
somes  in  the  recorder  a  power  of  surveying'  his  own  case  as  a  cool  spe- 
tator,  and  a  degree  of  spirits  for  adequately  describing  it,  which  it  would 
be  ineonsistent  to  suppose  in  any  person  spealdikg  from  the  station  of  an 
actuiU  suiter ;  secondly,  because  I,  who  had  descended  from  so  huge  a 
quantity  as  8000  drops  to  so  small  a  -one  (comparatively  speaking)  as 
a  quantity  ranging  between  900  and  160drq»,  might  wdl  suppose  tiiat 
the  victory  was  in  effect  achieved.  In  suffering  my  readers  therefore  to 
tUnk  of  me  as  of  a  reformed  opium-eater,  I  left  no  impresnon  but  what 
I  shared  myself;  and,  as  may  be  seen,  even  this  impression  was  left  to 
be  coHected  from  the  general  tone  of  the  conclusion,  and  not  from  any 
speeiiic  words— ^hich  are  in  no  instance  at  variance  with  the  literal 
truth. — ^In  no  long  time  after  that  paper  was  written,  I  became  sensible 
that  the  effort  whkh  remained  would  cost  me  far  more  energy  than  I 
lad  anticipated ;  and  the  necessity  for  making  it  was  more  apparent 
every  month.  In  partkukr  I  became  aware  of  an  increasing  cal« 
lousness  or  defect  of  sensibility  in  the  stomach;  and  this  I  imagined 
might  imply  a  schiiroas  stale  df  tiiat  organ  eidier  formed  or  fern* 
ing.  An  eminent  physksian,  towhose  kindness  I  was  at  that  thne  deeply 
indebted,  informed  me  that  sudt  a  tenninationof  my  case  wae  not  impos- 
sible, though  l&ely  to  be  forestalled  by  a  different  termination^  in  the 
event  of  my  ccmtinning  the  nse  of  ophmi.  Opium  therelore  I  resolwd 
whofiy  to  objure,  aswonas  I  should  find  myself  at  Mberty  to  bend -my 
undivkled  attention  and  energy  to  this  purpose.  It  was  not  however 
untfl  the  £4th  of  June  last  that  any  tobn-able  concurrence  of  facilities 
for  such  an  attempt  arrived.  On  that  day  I  began  my  experkneoty 
having  previously  setded  in  my  own  mind  that  I  wouhi  not  flinch, 
but  woidd  ''stand  up  to  the  scratch" — under  any  possible  "punish* 
ment.**  I  must  premise  that  about  170  or  ISO  drops  had  been  my 
ordinary  allowance  for  many  mon^ :  occaaionaUy  I  had  run  up  as 
Ugh  as  500;  and  <mce  nearly  to  70D:  in  repeated  preludes  to  my 
final  experiment  I  had  alfco  gone  as  low  as  100  drops ;  but  had  I'uund 
it  impossible  to  stand  it  beyond  the  4th  day— whidi,  by  the  way,  I 
have  always  found  more  difflclilt  to  get  over  than  any  of  the  preceibng 
three.  1  went  off  under  easy  sail— 130  drops  a  day  for  3  days:  on 
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the  4Cli  I  fduBged  at  ottce  to  861  Oe  aimj  wUcli  I  B«ir  M0e;tcd 

''.to^-  the  coneeit''  out  of  me  at  onoe:  and  for  aboat  a  month  I  con- 
tmued  off  and  on  about  this  mark:  then  I  sunk  to  60:  and  the  next 
day  to—none  at  alL  This  wm  the  int  daj  for  neariy  ten  yeani 
that  I  had  existed  without  opkn.  I  peraevered  in  mj  aheliiieaoe 

for  90  hoars ;  i.  e^  upwards  of  half  a  week.   Then  I  toc^  ask 

me  not  how  much:  say,  ye  severeet,  what  wouUl  ye  have  done  ?  then 
J  abstained  •giim:  thea  took  about  m  drops:  them  abst»Md:  wbA 
soon. 

Meantime  ihe  symptoms  which  attended  mj  ease  for  Hbe  hnt^mx 
weeks  of  the  ejqMriment  were  these:— eneimm  hrrilability  and- ex* 
dtement  of  the  whole  system :  the  stonmdi  in  partkokr  restefed  to 
a  foU  feeling  of  vitality  and  sensibility ;  but  often  in  freat  pain:  11B- 
ceasing  restlessnem  night  and  day:  sleeps-' — scuiseiy  knew  what 
it  was:  3  hours  out  of  the  S4  was  the  utmost  I  had»  and  tkU;  so 
agitated  and  shallow  that  I  heard  every  sound  tint  was  near  me: 
lowtf  jaw  constantly  swellisgt  mouth  ulcerated:  and  many  other 
distressing  symptoms  that  would  be  tedious  to  repeat ;  amongst  whidi 
however  1  must  mention  one,  because  it  had  never  failed  to  acoem* 
pany  any  attempt  to  rendunee  opiam— viz.,  violent  stetnolatioii :  this 
now  became  exceedmgly  tronblesaMe:  sometimes  lasth^  for  S  houn 
at  oDee,  and  recurring  at  least  twice  or  three  tunes  a  di^; 
I  was  not  much  surprised  at  this,  on  recoUeotiBg  what  I  had  some- 
where heaid  or  read,  that  the  membrane  whidi  lines  the  nostrils  is  a 
prokngation  of  that  wldch  Imes  Ae  stomach :  whence  I  believe  an 
explained  ^  inflammatory  appearances  about  iht  nestrHs  of  diam- 
drhikeis.  The  sudden  restoration  of  its  original  sensibilHy  to  the 
stomach  expressed  itself,  I  suppose,  in  tids  way.  It  is  remarkable 
alsotiiat,  during  the  whole  period  of  years  through  whidi  I  had  taken 
opium,  I  had  never  once  caught  cold  (as  the  phrase  is,)  nor  even  d» 
slightest  cough.  Bat  now  a  vi<dent  cold  attacked  me,  and  a  cough 
soon  af^r.   In  an  unfinished  iTi^;ment  of  a  letter  begun  about  this 

tame  to         I  find  these  words:  "  You  ask  me  to  vnrite  the  

».  Do  you  know  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  pky  of  Thieny  and 
Theodoret?  There  you  wiO  see  my  case  as  to  sleq) :  nor  is  it  much  of 
an  exaggeration  in  other  features.— I  protest  to  you  that  1  have  a  greater 
inftttx  of  thoughts  in  one  hour  at  present  than  in  a  whole  year  under 
the  reign  of  opium.  It  seems  as  though  all  the  thoughts  which 
had  been  frozen  up  for  a  decad  of  years  by  opium,  had  now  accords 
ii^  to  the  old  fable  been  thavred  at  once-«ich  a  mnltkude  stream 
in  upon  me  from  all  quarters.  Yet  such  is  my  impalieDoe  and  hideous 
irritability— ^t,  for  one  which  i  detsun  and  write  down,  50  escape 
me ;  in  spite  of  my  weariness  from  suffering  and  want  of  sleep,  I  caaiot 
stand  styi  or  sit  for  8  minutes  together.  *I  nunc,  et  versus  tecum  me* 
ditave  canoros.* 
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Mikmt^lt^^mj  exfeadmuat  I  seat  to  a  wigtibomimg  swrgeaii, 
vfitfmufing  tkak  be  would  come  of<er  to  eee  me.   In  the  eteioBf  he 
OMoe:  and  after  bnefly  ttaiiiii^  the  CMe  to  kim,  I  aiM 
Whodier  he  think  OHAtkeopinmim^  asastimu- 

kit  to  thadigeetiTe  vtpan ;  and  that  the  preeeirt  itate  of  eaierinf 
the  atomachi  which  mamfeilljr  was  the  caoge  of  the  inahiHty  to  sleep, 
]tt%htariiefraaiiidigeiti<m?   Hie  answer  wee— 'No:  on  the  contirarj 
he  thoiifht  tet  the  wuStmag  wai  caused  by  digestioD  ttsdf-Hfhieh 
should  natnrally  go  on  below  Hbe  eonadotisness,  but  wMch  from  the ' 
uanatufal  state  of  Uie  stomach,  vitiated  by  so  kmg- a  use  of  ophun,  was 
become  dtstimstly  pereeptibls.  This  o|nmon  was  ]da«sible:  and  the 
imtnteiwitting  nature  of  the  suffering  di^>oses  me  to  think  that  it  was 
true :  for»  if  it  had  been  any  mere  irre^uUr  affection  of  tiie  stomach, 
it  should  naturally  hare  intenmtted  occasionally,  and  constantiy  fluc- 
tuated as  to  degree.   The  intention  of  nature,  as  manifested  in  the 
healthy  state,  ohTiottsly  is— to  withdraw  from  our  notice  all  tile  vital* 
motions,  such  as  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  expansMm  and  con* 
tractioii  of  the  lunga,  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  stomach,  kt. ;  and 
opium,  it  seemsy  is  able  in  this  as  in  other  instances  to  counteract  her 
purposes.— By  the  advice  of  the  surfeon  I  tried  bittmn:  for  a  shtHrt*  i 
time  these  greatly  mitigated  the  feelings  under  which  I  Udbeured :  but 
about  the  forty  .fBcond  day  of  the  experimentthe  symptoms  afar^y  no- 
ticed began  to  retire,  and  new  ones  to  arise  of  a  different  and  fiu*  move 
tonnenting  cbss:  under  these,  but  with  a  few  intervals  of  remission,  I 
have  since  continued  to  suffer.  But  I  dismiss  them  undeserted  for  two 
reasons:  1st,  because  the  mindrevoHs  from  retrsdngr  dreumstantially 
any  sufferings  from  which  it  is  removed  by  too  shoti  or  by  no  interval : 
to  do  this  with  minuteness  enough  to  make  the  review  of  any  use— 
would  be  indeed    tift/aiidiim  retunmre  dolorem^'"  and  possibly  without . 
a  sufficient  motiye:  for  2dly,  I  doubt  whether  this  latter  state  be  any. 
way  referable  to  opium— positively  considered,  or  even  negatively ;  that 
is,  whether  it  is  to  be  numbered  amongst  the  last  evils  from  the  direct 
action  of  oplnm^  or  even  amongst  the  earliest  evils  consequent  upon  a 
wtint  of  opium  in  a  system  long  deranged  by  its  use.   Certainly  one 
part  of  the  symptoms  might  be  accounted  for  from  the  time  of  year' 
(August) :  for,  ^ugh  the  summer  was  not  a  hot  one,  yet  hi  any  case  the 
sum  of  all  the  heat  funded  (if  one  may  say  so)  during  the  previous 
months,  added  to  the  existing  heat  of  that  month,  natorally  renders 
August  in  its  better  half  the  hottest  part  of  the  year:  and  it  so  hap- 
pened that  the  excessive  persphration,  which  even  at  Christmas  attends 
any  great  reduction  in  the  daily  quantum  of  opium— and  which  in  July 
was  so  violent  as  to  oblige  me  to  use  a  bath  five  or  six  times  a  day, 
had  about  the  setting  in  of  the  hottest  season  wholly  retired :  on  which 
account  any  bad  e^t  of  the  heat  might  be  the  more  unmitigated. 
Another  symptom,  viz.,  what  in  my  ignorance  I  call  internal  rheuma* 
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tian  {Mmiimit  aflbolwgr  tlw  iknddertt  te^  iMit  more  otatafyeai^ 
to  be  leited  in  the  stonyieh,)  seemed  mgm  leis  probsbly  attribotaUe 
to  tbe  opkm  or  the  want  of  opium  tium  to  the  dampaesi  of-  tke  heooe 
wbi^  I  inhabit  wbidk  had  about  that  time  attained  its  triaiiamm  July 
having  been»  a8  utuai»  a  moatirof  imeaiant  tain  in  our  meet  rainy  pait 
of  Engknd.  Under  tiiese  reasons  for  dodMinf  whe^lisr  opioBi  bml 
any  connexion  with  the  hitter  stags  of  my  bodily  wretchedness— (exoept 
indeed  as  an  occasional  cauise,  as  having  left  the  bedy  weaker  and  mon 
crasy»  and  thus  piWiapoeed  to  any  mal-influenee  whatever,)*-!  wil- 
lingly spare  my  reader  all  description  of  at :  let  it  perish  to  bin :  and 
would  that  I  could  as  easily  say,  let  H  peridi  to  my  own  rmtasAnmBrnz 
that  any  future  hourt  of  tranqiiillity  may  not  be  distoibed  by  too  Tivid 
an  ideal  of  posuble  human  misery  I 

So  much  for  tbe  sequel  of  my  espernnent:  as  to  the  former  stage,  in 
which  properiy  lies  the  experiment  and  its  application  to  other  eases, 
I  must  request  my  reader  not  to  forget  the  reasons  for  whidi  1  hsfe 
recorded  it:  these  were  two:  Ist,  a  belief  that  I  might  add  some  trifle 
to  the  history  of  opium  as  a  medical  agent:  in  thb  I  am  aware  that  I 
hare  not  at  all  fulfilled  my  own  intentions,  in  consequence  of  the  torpor 
of  mind— pain  of  body — and  extreme  disgust  to  the  subject  which 
besieged  me  whilst  writing  that  part  of  my  paper  ;  vriiiofa  part,  being 
immediately  sent  off  to  the  press  (distant  about  five  d^;ree8  of  latitude) 
cannot  be  corrected  or  improved.  But  ftcm  this  account,  rambling  as 
it  may  be,  it  is  evident  that  thus  much  of  benefit  may  arise  to  the  per- 
sons most  interested  in  such  a  history  of  opium— viz.,  to  opium-eaters 
in  general—that  it  establishes,  for  tiieir  consolation  and  encouragement, 
the  fact  that  <^!um  may  be  renounced ;  and  without  greater  sufferings 
than  an  ordinary  rescdution  may  support ;  and  by  a  pretty  rajnd  course* 
of  descent. 


*  On  which  last  notice  I  would  remark  that  mine  was  too  n^ud,  and 
the  suffering  therefore  needlessly  aggravated :  or  rather  perhaps  it  was 
not  sufficiently  continuous  and  equably  graduated.  But,  that  the  reader 
may  judge  for  himself— and  above  all  that  the  opium-eater,  who  b  pre- 
paring to  retire  from  business,  may  have  every  sort  of  information 
before  him,  I  subjoin  my  diary : 

FIRST  WEEK*  SECOND  WEEK. 

Drofw  of  Lund.  ]>Fd|»  of  htmi* 

Mond.  June  S4  ISO    Mond.  July  1   80 

 25                     140                     2    80 

 26  130   S   90 

 27  80   4  ........  100 

 28                       80  -^6   80 

 29                       89                      6  80 

 30                       80                      7  •   80 


THIRD 
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To  CKWwMnmaUq  thii  mute  of  exp«te69t--%r»i  my  finteMel. 
pivpo«e.  Mjf  M  a  purpoie  cblktenl  to  this^  I  wiriied  to  expilnii  how 
itkad  beoome  impoBsible  fw  me  to  oompote  a  Tbird  Part  in  time  to 
a«campaay  this  republication:  for  during  the  very  tiiae  of  tfak  ezperi* 
meaty  the  proof  dieets  of  this  reprint  were  sent  to  me  from  Loodeoy 
a^d  suiQh  was  my  inability  to  expand  or  to  impirove  diem»  that  I  ooaJd 
not  even  bear  to  read  them  over  with  attention  enough  to  notice  the 
press  errors,  or  to  correct  any  verbal  inaccuraci^.  These  were  my 
reasons  for  troubling  my  reader  with  any  record,  long  or  short,  of  ex- 
periments relating  to  so  truly  base  a  subject  as  my  own  body:  and- 1 
am  earnest  with  the  reader  that  he  will  not  forget  them,  or  so  far  mis- 
apprehend me  as  to  believe  it  possible  that  I  woidd  ecwdescend  to  so 
rascally  a  subject  far  its  own  sake,  or  indeed  for  any  less  object  tkan 
that  of  general  benefit  io  others.  Such  an  anunal  as  the  self-obeerying 
valetudinarian— I  know  there  is:  I  have  met  him  mysdf  occasionally: 


THIRD  WEfiK.  FOURTH  WBBK. 

Drops  of  Laud.  Urope  of  Land. 

Mond.  July  8   SOO    Mond.  July  15  76 

  9    50    16    73i 

 16>   17  ,   73i  . 

 11  I  Hiatus  in   18  70 

 12  f    MS.   19  210 

 isj   20  80 

 14  76   21  S50 

FIFTH  WBEK. 

Drops  of  Land. 

Mond.  July  22  60 

■  ■'  ■  26  •••  notte 

—^24  none 

 25  none 

 26  ...200 

 27  none. 

What  mean  these  abrupt  relapses,  the  reader  wiU  ask  perhaps,  to  sttr h 
numbers  as  300—350,  &c.?  The  impulse  to  these  relapses,  was 
mere  infirmity  of  purpose:  the  motive,  where  any  motive  blended 
with  this  impulse,  was  either  the  principle  of  **  reader  pour  mienx 
stmter  ;**  (for  under  the  torpor  of  a  large  dose,  which  lasted  for  a  day 
or  two  a  less  quantity  satisfied  tiia  stomach— which,  on  awaldng, 
found  itsdf  partly  accustomed  to  this  new  ration):  or  else  it  was  this 
principle — that  of  sufferings  othenrise  equal  those  will  be  borne  best 
whiflfa  meet  with  a  mood  of  anger ;  now,  whenever  I  ascended  to  any 
large  dose,  I  was  furiously  incensed  on  the  following  day,  and  could 
then  have  borne  any  thing. 
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aad  I  kBoir  thftl  he  k  tke  want  imagiimMe  kmukmiimommeMm  j 
agfrmTstmg  and  Bttstainiii^^  bycaHhii^  krto  dk^net  coiMdousms,  every 
Bjmptom  would  ^  perimp8--i]tider  a  different  directkm  ghren  to 
the  thoughts— beocMDe  evanescent.  But  as  to  myself,  so  profoond  is  mj 
contCMpt  for  this  undigniiM  and  selfish  habit,  tiiat  I  cooM  as  Kttle 
condescend  to  it  as  I  could  to  spend  my  time  in  watching  a  poor  ser- 
vant gn4— to  whom  at  this  moment  I  hear  some  lad  or  other  maldng 
love  at  the  back  of  my  house.  Is  It  fot  a  Transcendental  FliflosQphcr 
to  feel  any  cariosity  on  such  an  occasion  ?  Or  can  I,  whose  life  b 
worth  only  8i  years'  purchase,  be  supposed  to  have  leisure  for  such 
trivial  employments  However,  to  put  this  out  of  question,  I  shaR  say 
one  thing,  whkh  will  periiaps  shock  some  readers :  but  I  am  sure  it 
€«ght  not  to  do  so,  considering  the  motives  on  whidi  I  say  it  No  man, 
I  suppose,  employs  much  of  his  time  on  the  phenomena  of  his  own  body 
without  some  regard  for  it ;  whereas  the  reader  sees  that,  so  iar  from 
looking  upon  mine  with  any  complacency  of  regard,  I  hate  it  and  nakt 
it  the  object  of  my  bitter  ridicule  and  contempt :  and  I  should  not  be 
displeased  to  know  that  the  last  indigmties  which  the  law  inflicts  upon 
the  bodies  of  the  worst  malefactors  might  hereafter  fall  upon  it.  And, 
in  testification  of  my  sincerity  in  saying  this,  I  shall  make  the  foUowiog' 
offer.  Like  other  men,  I  have  particular  fancies  about  the  place  my 
burial :  having  lived  chiefly  in  a  mountainous  region,  I  rather  cleave  to 
the  conceit  that  a  grave  in  a  green  cburch-yard  amongst  the  ancient 
and  solitary  hills  will  be  a  sublimer  and  more  tranquil  place  of  rqxise 
for  a  philosopher  than  any  in  the  hideous  Oolgothas  of  London.  Yet 
if  the  gentlemen  of  Surgeons*  Hall  think  that  any  benefit  can  redound 
to  their  science  from  inspecting  the  appearances  in  the  body  of  an  opium- 
eater,  let  them  speak  but  a  wmxl,  and  I  will  take  care  tluO;  mine  shifl 
be  legally  secured  to  them-— ^i.  as  soon  as  I  have  done  with  it  myself. 
Let  them  not  hesitate  to  exprass  thenr.  wishes  upon  any  scruples  of  fidie 
delicacy,  and  consideration  for  my  feelings :  1  assure  them  they  wiD  do 
too  much  honour  by  'demonstrating*  on  siidi  a  craxy  body  as  mine:  and 
it  will  give  me  pleasure  to  anticipate .  this  posthumous  revenge  and 
insult  inflicted  upon  that  idiich  has  caused  me  so  much  suffering  in  this 
life.  Such  bequests  are  not  common :  reversionary  benefits  contingmt 
upon  ihe  death  of  the  testator  are  indeed  dangerous  to  announce  in  many 
cases:  of  this  we  have  a  remarkable  instance  in  the  habits  of  a  Reman 
prince— who  used,  upon  any  notification  made  to  himl»y  rich  persoas 
that  they  had  left  ban  a  handsome  estate  in  their  wills,  to  express  his  en- 
tire sads&ction  at  such  arrangements,  and  his  gracious  acceptance  of 
those  loyal  legacies :  but  then,  iiihe  testators  neglected  to  give  him  imme- 
diate possession  of  the  prq>erty,  if  they  tnutorously  *  persisted*  in  Uvii^ 
(f  i  ftivtre  peneverurent,  as  Suetpnious  expresses  it),  he  was  highly  pro- 
voked, and  took  his  measures  acordingly. — In  those  times,  and  from 
one  of  the  worst  of  the  Cssars,  we  might  expect  such  conduct :  but  I  am 


tttfetfaatfiMSngliBhBiu^aftataisdayl  need  look  Jbr  ezpm« 
•kms  of  impfttaopce,  or  of  any  other  feelings  but-euch  as  are  ansimable 
to  that  pure  love  of  science  and  all  its  interests  which  induces  me  to 
make  such  an  offer.-  p.  190-206. 

How  very  extraordinary  is  this !  We  never  met  any 
person  so  strongly  distinguisTiing  between  body  and 
soul — or  rather  who  so  completely  looked  upon  his 
soul  to  be  his  self,  and  his  body  a  mere  case*.  The 
spirit  of  anger  and  revenge,  which  he  seems  to 
feel  towards  his  own  body  is  most  singular^  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word — ^for  we  believe  there  never 
was  any  one  who  hated  his  physical  frame  in  any  manner 
at  all  like  this.  Pope,  Scarron,  and  others  have  inci- 
dentally alluded  in  a  sneering  manner  to  their  personal 
deformities.  Scarron,  especially,  makes  it  the  subject 
of  many  of  his  jests  >but  though  many  persons — Pope 
in  particular — have  been,  and  are,  exceedingly  angry 
at  their  being  deformed  or  ill-favoured,  yet  we  believe 
few,  if  any  of  them,  fed  hatred  towards  the  actual 
carcase  of  the  imperfections  of  which  they  complain. 
The  feelings  of  the  Opium-eater  towards  his  body  arise, 

*  W9  btely  hadth6pleasimofgQingofer  the«#e2s«rofMn 
ton,  hi  which  we  saw  the  partrait  of  m  (not  this)  Opinm-eater.  We 
never  saw  a  piece  which  struck  us  more.  The  Opium-eater  was  a 
leetarer,  and  is  drawn  in  the  act  of  deliverinff  Ms  lectnre (he  aim 
is  extended,  and  the  long  lean  hand  drooped  downwards:— the  tall 
gaunt  form— the  meagre  and  emhrewned  Tisage—and,  above  all,  the 
eye,  beaming  with  indescribable  unearthly  expression — all  this  renders 
^  whole  figure  like  that  of  a  bemg  of  anodier  worid;--an  embodying 
of  one  of  the  hnag^nations  of  Qo^ihe.  This  piotuxe  is  little  more  than 
a  sketch ;  but  we  eonfesi  we  like  the  first  impress  of  genius  in  er^- 
thing — before  the  cold  hanft  correction  has  polished  away  its 
more  irregular  but  stronger  beauties.  We  hope  Mr.  Newton  wffl 
be  induced  to  exhibit  this  piece.  In  our  riew,  it  wili  add  materially 
indeed  to  his  reputation— for  his  pencil  has  hitherto  been  chiefly 
noted  for  its  perfection  of  delicate  humour  and  arch  playfulness, 
whereas  this  effort  is  one  of  equal  excellence  in  a  mu^  hM*r  branch 
of  art. 


ji00        oomasitiofrs  of  an  opitm^fiAiMi. 

hamBvetf  Mm  toteMy  difkreBt  causes ;  tod  we  can- 
not help  saying  that  we  consider  it  somewhat  unjust 
to  confine  these  revengeful  wishes  wholly  to  the 
si^e: — ^if  his  merah  had  not  been  of  the  very  most 
extrA<>i*dinary  natjure,  he  never  would  have  starved  in 
the  way  he  did->— his  stomach  would  then  never  have 
sutfered  th^se  violent  pains  which  drove  him  to  opium 
-*-arga/,  he  would  never  have  undergone  the  pangs 
arising,  from  opium-eating. 

We  hope  that  the  surgeons  will  profit  by  the  author's 
offer: — ^we  speak  in  perfect  seriousness — ^for  we  hold 
in  extr^e  contempt  the  estimation  of  the  carrion-like 
carpasey  when  the  infoirming  spirit  is  gone; — and  in  ^ 
case  such  as  tl^s,  where  the  interests  of  medical  science 
would  be  so  materially  benefited,  we  really  think  that 

no  scruples  of  false  delicacy"  should  stand  in  their 
way.  We  truly  hope,  however,'  that  the  surgeons  will 
hprve  to  wait  vefy  long  for  their  reversioii. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  taken  the.  author's 
offer  €01  pied  de  la  l^ttre ; — we  do  indeed,  we  must  re- 
peat, though  not  in  the  least  given  to  be  over  credu- 
lous, ypat  faith  in  all  that  tiie  author  has  confessed. 
iSe  leaves  us,  we  regret,  without  a  positive  assurance 
that  the  final  links  are  untwisted — ^and,  from  the  pur- 
posed deception  of  Iiis  former  conclusion,  we  fear  that 
they  are  not.  Still  he  has  evidently  lightened  and 
looaepad  his  chain  to  a  very  great  degree,  and  we  trust 
that  it  will  ere  long  whdly  nM  finally  fall  from  him. 
We  hope,  in  the  next  edition,  he  will  give  us  this 
assurance  in  direct  terms. 

We  have  thus  given  our  readers  a  taste— and  we 
can  assure  them  it  is  no  more — of  this  very  extraordi- 
nary volume.  It  is  written  almost  throughout  with 
the  force,  rapidity,  and  felicity  of  style  which  must 
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have  been  remarked  in  ihe  eztraeto  vvSe  l^tt«  tnAa. 
Some  few  instances  there  are  of  eztriiTagance — such 
as  apostrophizing  Oxford-street  as  a  *  stony-hearted 
step-mother !' — but  for  the  most  part  the  powers  of 
composition  are  worthy  of  the  powers  of  mihd  Wfaudi 
the  book  so  eminently  displays.  Thare  is  on  ocoasioti, 
also,  a  fiaish  of  pungent  humour,  whidi  aheWs  that 
the  author  might,  if  he  chose  iU  be  as  dfetin^tsh^ 
as  a  wit  as  he  is  as  a  scholar  and  a  metaphysiciui^ — ^ 
Our  extracts  have  been,  to  use  an  estabitthed  phrase, 
copious— 4iut  iir^  can  assure  our  readers  ibkt  they  ajre 
but  a  specfmen  of  the  curiosities  to  be  found  in  this 
'  Book  of  Wonders/ 


Sj/llcf  Tragedieen  Cinq  Actes.  Par  fi.  Jouy,  Membre  dfe 
rinstitut,  (Academic  Pran§aise.)  Paris,  Ponthieu, 
1822. 

This  work  possesses  great  claims  to  interest.  It  is 
the  production  of  a  person  of  distingutehed  talents  and 
reputation,  and  has  had,  from  various  causes,  splendid 
and  extraordinary  success.  Thenameof  M.de  Jbuyiswell 
known  in  this  country,  principally  from  the  Hermkedt  h 
Chaussie  cPAntiriy  and  the  succeeding  similar  publications. 
These  works,  which  have  been  collectively  published 
under  th^  title  of  «  Moeurs^Fran^aises,"  are  very  gene- 
rally read  in  England,  and  as  generally  admired.  For  our 
own  part,  they  have  always  possessed  to  us  the  greatest 
fascination, — and  we  have  ever  placed  them  in  a  far 
higher  rank  than  the  lightness  of  such  compositions  at 
first  sight  seems  to  deserve.  In  writings  ti*eating  of  the 
passing  frivolities  of  Parisian  fashionable  life,  it  is  na- 
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tunU  to  expeefe  tau^li  ctf  ijmt  efegwee,  Arebness^aad  maKce 
— that  grieeftil  and  bappy  emlxkljrii^  of  character,— in 
a  word,  that  "  grace  de  pinceali,'*  by  wMeh  the  French 
are  so  jm-eBuneiitly  distiDguif  bedin  their  w<Nr)u5.  ofHhis 
'  kind.   But  it  isfio^  usual  to  find,  mixed  with  flie  perfee- 
tion  of  all  this,  the  most  touching  sentiment-r-the  deep- 
est pathos — and,  occaaioDaUy,  lofty  and  philosophical 
thought,  as  we  do  in  the  works  which  we  have  named. 
They  are  also  marked  by  a  knowledge  of  human  nature 
moire  kitimate,  accurate,  and  extensive  than  was  ever 
displayed  by  any  writer,  if  we  except,  perhaps,  Fiddln^ 
— *and  by  an  almost  miraculous  felicity  of  expression, 
which  we  certainly  have  never  seen .  equalled  in  any 
writer  whatever.   One  cannot  read  a  page  of  these  de- 
lightful compositums  without  meeting  with  some  phrase 
which  shines  brilliantly  forth  as  an  aphorism  perfect  in 
itself — ^which  strikes  at  once  upon  the  mind — and  re- 
mains impressed  th^  by  its  force,  condensity,  and 
truth.   We  could  cite  numberless  examples  of  this— but, 
instead  of  taking  any  of  these  gems  from  their  settings, 
we  will  ^draot  sue  or  two  samples  of  the  V9ried  beauties 
(yf  these  volttmes-^whtch  will,  at  the -same  time,  serve  to 
shew  that  the  praise  we  have  given  them  is  by  no  means 
hyperbolical  or  overcharged.   We  shall  first  quote  a  spe- 
cimen of  that  simple  pathos  of  which  we  have  spoken 
above.   It  is  remarkable  how  little  working  up  of  effect 
there  is^  and  yet  how  much  effect  is  produQed*-:^w  little 
the  auth<H*  discusses  and  points  out  causes  of  sorrow,  ^ 
and  yet  how  infinitely  touching  the  whde  picture  is, 
simply  from  the  grouping  of  penMms.and  evrats  by  the 
hand  of  true  taste  and  .  real  feding.  The  paper  from 
which  our  extract  is  made  is  entitled,  *\  Enterrement 
d'une  Jeune  Fille 

Mttderooiaelle  de  Viburmont  touchait  it  ta  quimri^me  asii^ ;  ^ler^ 
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BOOS  Jetyoux  et  par  les  Botna  de  b  plui  tendre  m^re,  on  la  citait  d^^ 
uoomie  un  module  de  toutea  lea  perfectiona.  C*6tait  la  premiere 
ano^  que  la  jeune  Robertioe  paraiftiait  dana  le  monde;  toua  lea 
j«iux  ^taient  tourn^  aur  elle ;  et  aoo  beureuae  ni^re  jouiksait  avec 
tropde  confiaoce  (poarqHoi  D*08ai-je  paa^  dire  avec  trop  d*orgueil?) 
dea  ance^  brillaaa  qo'obliaQait  aa  fille  dana  lea  coiH:ert8^  dana  lea  bala 
de  fMBiUe,  dont  file  Tobjet  et  rornement  L*anniveraaire  de  la 
naiiaanee  de  Mademoiaelle  de  Villarmout  avait  I'occasion  d*une 
i^te  brilkmte  chez  aoo  grande-p^re  materoe],  elle  y  avait  fait  ce  qu*on 
appele  ^v^nemeot,  par  le  charme  r^pandu  sur  toute  aa  persoime,  par 
Fextrdoie  aup^riorit^  dea  taleua  dont  elle  avoit  fait  preuve,  et  qu*une 
touchanie  modeatie  faiaait  reasortir  encore  arec  plua  d*6clat. 

M.  de  Vilarmout  nWait  pu'  venir  avec  cea  damea;  j^avais  ^ 
cliai|;6  par  lid  du  aoin  de  lea  con^uire ;  et  pendant  taut  le  tema  du 
bal,  qm  ae  prolongea  fort  avant  daqa  la  unit,  je  fia  aupr^  de  la  belle 
Robertine  Foffice  de  cawUiwe  .servenie,  Je  tenaia,  pendant  qu*elle 
dansart,  son  ^entail  et  aoa  moochoir^  je  la  rameoai^  k  aa  place,  et 
j*araia  aoia  de  la  coavrir  de  aen  achall  auaaitftt  que  la  contredanae 
teit  finie.  J*^taia  aoua  le  charme  tout  cemme  lea  autres.  .  .  Qu*il 
&t  promptemaat  et  douloureuaement  d^truit !  **  11  ^tait  deux 
heurea  kcaqu'oii  aortit,  Robertine  a?ait  duna£  la  demi^re  An- 
gUiiep  eik  avait  cbaud;  aa  mdre  voulait  qu*elle  ae  repoait; 
naia  avec  un  acball,  uu  par-diisui  en  fourrure,  dana  une  voi- 

ture  bien  ienn^f  quel  danger  pouvaitil  y  avoir  }  Noua 

dcacesdliMa;  le  cocher  u'^t  point  4  dea  chevaux:  pendant  que 
ka  laqnaia  couraieut  apr^  lui»  il  fallut  attendre  quelquea  noinutea 
aooa  no  p^iriatyle  gkc6  (incopv^ieat  preaque  g6ntol  k  Parii»  ct  dont 
lea  palaia  m^me  oe  aont  paa  exempta.)  £nfin,  la  voiture  avau9a ; 
Mad.  de  Vilarmonl  me  deaeendit  chez  moi*  et  Faioiable  Robertiue 
flae  dk  en  mequiltant  qu*elle  ne  pouvait  plua  ae  paaier  de  moip  et  qu*elle 
me  retenait  pour  toua  lea  bal  de  Tano^e  procbaine.  **  Si  je  auia  en- 
OMre  en  vie»  lui  r^ondia-je  en  riant ;  car  il  y  a  bien  loin  pour  inoi 
juaqiie-14.*'   Devaia-je  croire  qu*il  y  e^t  encore  plua  loin  pour  elle  ? 

Je  retoumai  le  auriendemain  chez  M.  de  Vilarmout;  la  famiUe  ^ait 
r^nie  dana  la  cbambre  de  RobertiDe,  qu*un  violent  mal  de  t6te  rete- 
nait au  lit:  aea  yeux  6taient  ^tincelana,  aa  peau  brulante,  aa  reapi- 
raiion  penible.  Je  ne  aaia  quel  affreux  presentiment  me  aaisit. 
L*air  de  a^urit^  r^pandu  aur  toutea  lea  figurea,  m^me  aur  celle  de  la 
mire  aaaiae  au  cbevet  du  lit  de  aa  fille  qui  lui  tenait  la  main,  m'au- 
rait  aurpria  a*il  n*eikt  ^  motiv^  par  Taaaurance  doctorale  d*uu  jeune 
m^decin  en  Titus  artiatement  boucl^  lequel  aaaurait  (en  ae  regardant 
.  au  miroir»  et  en  sccouant  du  boat  du  doigt  le  reste  d*une  prise  de 
tabae.tomb^  aur  aon  jabot  de  batiste,)  que  le  pouls  n'aVait  plua  qu^un 
■  nonvement  febrile,  eiiet  inevitable  du  paroxyame  de  la  veille.  Je 
aortii^  moina  raaaure  par  lea  grauda  mots  du  docteur  que  par  la  pru* 
deace  du  pree,  et  la  jounesse  de  la  malade. 

V0L.1L   PabtI.  P 
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J*allai  patter  troii  joun  4  la  de  retoor  diet  nioL  ntov 

portferiuet^iailtilMblettrei;  dana  le  noAnbre  ae  trooraH  (me  da  ploa 
^rande  dimenaioo  qbe  lea  luitm :  je  toorre,  H  aur  ud  papier  gna-de^ 
tin  aatf doat  lea  vignette*  Ingubrea  nVyfireot  k  Tceil  qpk  dea  attrfbttla 
de  tnort,  Je  Ila  arec  one  tootioo  impcMibfe  k  dto!re»  lea  mota  de^ 
t^wSHfitiktet^pdit  MkefHtu  ....  Jeme  jette  dima  luie  vottm ; 
J*arriire  k  TfMel  de  VifaimiMit:  on  y  suapeiid  ^k  lea (ktalea  drip^- 
riea.  Je  traverKlea  appartnneM  deaeits  je  com  tm  caMnct  delf. 
de  y ifamiant :  il  a*y  prcMn^iie  ^grandapaa;  if  me  voit^  et  ae  jette  darn 
mea  braa  aana  articoler  on  aeul  mot  ...  •  le  aileDoe  dii  coorage  anx 
priaea  avec  le  malbeor  repomaait  tonteft  cea  cooaolatioiia  battalea  doat 
Mudiff^reiice  eat  prodigoe.  ^  VemetT  me  dtt-il  aprte  qiiclqaea  wmmmmi 
j^ai  l>eaoio de Tooa  pour  m*«dtr  A  forcer  ma  femmeJ^qmtter  oette 
taiaiaon  . .  •  .  **  Quel  apeetade  m'alteiidait  aoprte  de  eette  mkm 
inlbrhtn^  \  Jamala^ledteapoir  ne  aVit  offert  k  mea  ftm  wem  im 
traita  sdaai  dMifrana:  k  genome  pfte  de  la  porte  de  la  ehamhig 
de  aa  fille^  doat  aea  amia  lot  inlefdiaaiaiit  Fentr^  die  ne  pkmril 
plus ;  aea  yeuk  aanglana  teient  aec%  ftxe^  ^r&:  ^RobcatiBel  mi^ 

mie!   /' talent  lea  aeida  aMteqol  pOMiita'^dM^per da 

aaboudie.  JeBaideaKin  moi»mtoe tetewtir k  aon  nwiBi et not 
ch^ ;  aea  larmea  recommenc^rent  k  oo«ler»  bient6taea|broaa  Fsbmi* 
douo^rent ;  e!le  a^^anouit,  et  nooa  proflUaNa  de  oe  mamcnt  rnaei 
poikr  hi  traoaporler  par  le  jnrdin  dana  III  nNtnre  oil  aon  nmvi  moflln 
avec  die  pour  la  coodnire  diez  aon  p^f«»  Je  wina  an  aalon^  od  toM 
leaamiideU  femille»en  habtta  de  denil,  etdana  le  pina  mofne  ailcncc^ 
^toient  alaembMa  poor  la  cMmonie  ftiod>i« ;  Ilia  craiite  onvertM 
lalMalentToir/aooalagrande  porte  de  rbMd»  le  cercndl  wiiniwt 
d*«ne  draperie  blancbe  iltrangea  dWgeot,  et  entonnfe  de  viagi  jennea 
Iltteav6tueadebltnc»le  front  eontertd'nne  long  foile  da  mo— dine, 
et  dont  leaaanglota et  lea  pH^  nntr^nt  jdaqU^i  nona,  Le  nmhit 
de  c^rteonie  fintnona  pr^ateirt  notaideactndtmea.  LeeMfn  imk 
Mp1ac6dan8imcbardrap6comme  le  cefcneU,  et  anr  laqnd  tftalann 
montdea  qoatre  Jennea  fi!lea»  qoi  lenaieot  lea  colna  dn  dap  ■nitnaiiiy 
ettenddeotilenrcomptfgttteleabontadeabandeietlead^rgeHt  dont 
leofcrcneilitidt'entDQr^  L«vpaveui^ena6fdia«n  qnd^ail^  aert^Ma 
l^TOdeadecr^,anHrattntlipiad,e|lea  nombrenxmn^  ^jtoadm 
carroaaea  de  deoU,  prdongeaient  le  cort^  dont  k  mardm  telt  to- 
rn^ par  lea  douieatiqneade  la  nMriaon,T6tu8  en  noir. 

LapremldreatationaefitAr^iaedeaMathnrinabok  M  olMfcrti 
la  cMmonie  rdigieuae,  aprte  lai|nelk  le  ooofoi  ae  mit  en  mnidae 
danale  m^me  ordre,  et  a'adiemiwi  yetalecimeti^de  Monlmiitii 

A  notreapprodie,  lea  portea  iktalea  a^mvrlivnt ;  le  oonoierge  nnna 
conduiait  ailendeoaement  au  Ibnd  de  la  vtSUe,  oil,  aooa  dei  tantfca 
de  Terdnre,  preadela  tombe  %^  dort  le  dmntre  dea  aaiaen%  la 
a?ait  6tft  ereos^  pour  recefoir  lea  reatea  d*un       dumnnt  qne  le 
delaembla  n^avotr  montr6  quelquea  mOmena  an  monde  qne  pnnr  j 
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lakMT  Feteriirl  regtet  i«  ptvte.  R<»berUue  tt*«v»H  ^nl  de  c^mbs 
^tnmowUffe  4  b  poat^rit^;  m  mhmwrt  appartieiit  twile  «oti^i 
pMWi  HKrotnttlablei;  autti  pw  iQute  6pU«ii>li«  00  aenl-ilt  con- 
na^dt  §uin  graver  tar  Ipi  plecrei|Hi  Ud^be  4  jamif  mx  pcf«rdi» 
la  sUiice  de  Malbtrbe  que  j*at  tiUx  a«  oomiieiMBeoieiitdtt  ctt  arfidki*. 

We  must  oppose  to  this  pure  and  simple  pathos  a 

specioif  n  of  that  n\.i]l  in  portrait  painting  of  which  we 

haTe  spolien  ak>Te.  The  felkmiag  shvewd  aad  liyely 

sketches  are  taken  from  a  p^per,  signiflcantly  entitled 

^  Quelquen  RidicHles.**  We  scarc^y  know  any  svlyect 

more  proper  in  a  ceUeotios  of  obsevfa^M  oa  Parisian 

society.   In  Paris,    iiq  ridi<:ule/'  once  fixed,  is  Uke  the 

Old  Man  of  tbf  Sea  on  ^uuib^'p  s^iQulders,  eqm^^ly  bijir- 

tbensoiiie  and  irreraoreable.   It  is  eMugb  to  blast  the 

Mrf9(  ho)pes — ^to  crush  the  most  rising  reputation^ 

Youths  beauty,  fortune,  fasae,  ^  ali)f;e  sutyect  to  it^ 

eankerom  infiuenee.   Whal  was  esJled  ^  the  spirit  of 

the  times'^^in  London,  two  huUdred years  ago,Is  certainly 

that  of  Paris  at  the  pr^nt  dA]h— g^ntlemeq  are  njiuch 

less  afraid  of  being  profligate- than  ridieiilem  t*'.  And 

truly  this  dread  of  the  Leviathan  Ridicule  is  not  much 

to  be  manpelled  at,  if »  aa  our  author  has  Refined  it  iiU 

amtbtr  plaee,  ^  Ce  n'estpas  undMaat ;  ee  B^eil  pas  «b 

vice ;  ce  p'est  pas  un  crime :  ^•^t  bien  pis." 

Ii'Dfen^ite*'  is  o^pied  in  pvoviug  ^  a  i^WDtiTy- 

cousin,**  that  in  Paris  seHb^r  talent,  nerfoHmie^  Mr 

apy  tlibif  hi  tb«  whole  world,  is  secure -a^nst;,  «un 

«di«jl«*':^  . 

Xavaii  reoiai^  4  Tavtre  boutde  la  tafol^  on  certain  M.  Deate^ 
tiir  leqad  je  cooiptaiB  beaucoup  poor  douper  k  mom  pitmodal  la 


•  JSilk  H^it  de  ca  nKMDde  oCi  tel  pl»»  ^h®^ 
Ont  le  pir4^  pestiti ; 
El,  row,  clle  a  ?6cu  ce  que  went  lips  roact, 
L^espace  d'an  matin. 

t  Shirley's  Game'ilcr. 
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preuve  que  la  ibrtaite  la  pint  oomid^nible  ne  niH  pat  a  Tabri  du  rkii* 
cu]e — Cet  6pais  Cr^nis  est,  sam  avcuae  etp^  de  compwrauoa* 
rbomme  le  plin  6trang«r  aux  couveoaneet  et  le  plus  awlheiireux  eo 
Apropos.  11  ne  lui  ^itf  pat  encore  Mupp6  auoiiae  ianpertiooiice; 
raait  j^esp^rait  toujourt,  car  il  n*«rait  encore  rien  dit  Vera  Ufin  du 
dlaer^  Madame  de  Mor?tlle  cfaerehait  A  -  mdre  la  conf«mlioa 
^^n^ralejet  4  interrompre  un  fktigant  monotogneducheraUerd^Awiav 
en  donnant  I'exemple  de  n  e  pas  Teconter.  On  fkit  taire  lei  grandi 
parleurs  cn  ne  les  ^coutant  pas  comme  un  violon  arrto  lea  dam- 
eura  en  cessant  de  jouer.  On  Tint  k  parier  de  re8|^U,;de  aes  aran- 
tagea^de  ses  inconr^ieni»  et  phiaieurs  coamea  en  fiirent  Ufii  ^loge 
tout-4-fait  d^8iDt6re88^  M.  Deafois^  ne  perdit  pas  i^ne  ai  beUe  oc- 
casion de  foirebriller  le  aien,  e^  aadaae  douter  de  la  modettie  dont 
il  fiiiaait  prenve  en  aontenaat  one  p^Oe  tb^  i)  ae'mit  k  d^damer 
contre  Tesprit  en  pretence  de  gens  dpntia  plopfHrt  ne  pouvaientpns 
avoir  d*autret  pretensions.  11  soutint  qu'il  est  pre&que  impossible  que 
ce  don  du  ciel  s*a]lie  avec  nn  bon  coeur  ;  qu*il  est  la  source  de  tons 
lesi  vices  qui  inondent  la  soci^t^  de  tous  lea  ma  ox  politiques  qui  aiSi- 
gent  les  ^tata ;  en6n»  que  Pesprit  a  ,tfmtip^rdo  e^  JFra^ce,.  ,  , 

Ah  I  Monsieur^  s'il  est  ainsi^**  lui  r^pondit  Madame  de  C*  *,  •  que 
ne  sauvez  vons  la  chose  publique  T  L*^lat  de  rlrc  g^n^fsl  qnVsiGita 
cette  saiUie,  loin  de  d6donoerter  un  athlete  qui  cembattait  .m  son 
terrain*  lui  donna  le  courage  dt  meHr^  i^n  ^idefice  les-ndicuk^doot 
il  est  abondamment  pourru. 

En  Bortant  de  table,  M.  de  Valli^re  se  rapprocha  de  moi^  et  doss 
nous  con^muniqu&mes  mutneUemeat  noa  obaonrations^  JJl,  lianard 
I'avait  plac^  k  table  aupr^  d*un  homiyie  qui*  Tat  ait  ennuy^  fe  plus 
apiritueilenient  du  monde;  il  m*en  demandait  la  raison.  *'  Vooa 
^eZf  ltd  dis-jcy  k  cbt€  d*un  bel  esprit,  aupr^s  d^  qui  Mariraox  a'eit 
rien  en  fli^  et  de  jargon  ctde.sublilit^  oo  Ta  8umoau|i6  jla;Maiia- 
taaius  du  sentiaMot :  Ceit  un  boaune  qui  pitfse  aes  id^  as  lanainoir, 
ai  j*oae  m^exprimer  ainsi,  et  qui  divide  en  viugt  pages  une  peni^  qui 
pourraita'exprimeren  quelqnes  mots.  Cet  acad^ieien  dopvofiiice 
a  le  ridicule  de  robaerration;  il  oe  r«garde  pas  lea  oloets  afoc  dea 
lunettesy  maia  avec  un  microscopa;  auasi  laj^mie.et  jolli^  Q^mtease 
de  *  *  %  qu'il  regardait  un  jour  avec  beaucoup  d^attentio^,  ib'i  liit-«lle 
en  riant :  **  Je  pane.  Monsieur,  que  vous  royez  dea  ^caflks  anr  an 
peau.** 

Je  poiirraifl^  cootinua-jet  vous  montrer  ici  des  i^od^les  de  preaque 
tousles  genres  de  ridicules ;  mais  je  me  coutente  de  vous  en  iiidiquer 
quelquea-un,  et  je  vouslaisse'le  soin  d*en  faire  Tappltcation.  Avec  im 
peu  d*attentioo,  vous  renuirqiiere2  bient6t  une  petite  dame  ^  a  le 
ridicule  de  a*eoQuperd*el]e  exclusivement,  et  de  ne  pas  concevoir  q«** 
on  puiase  ii*entretenir  d'autre  chose  que  de,  sa  personne,  d^ses  taleaa^ 
des  sea  chagrins,  et  de  ses  plaisirp. 
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*'Uii^'i9diciileplut  intol^rftblcv  pai«qu*il  B*eit  rachct^  par  aucun 
agretnent,  e»t  cehii  de  ce  f  t-deea»<  jewic  homtne.  que  vous  trouverez 
191,  par  la  raison  qu*oD  le  trouve  partoat.  Ce  v^t^ran  de  la  fatuity  va 
>4e  booMr  6*  bouMr  pmpMor  4'kiiiptefai  baounages  que  plusieura 
jeuoea  liHMfa  ^nutent .  enc^ve  ^par  xeapect  jpour  ]a  m^oire  de  leur 
grand-m^rep,  qui  lea  oot  jadia  accueillip.  Si  voui  voulez  avoir  uiie 
id^  do  r6le  le  plna  ridiciile  qa'un  bornme,  apr^  cinquante  ani^  puiase 
jo«ir  aoj^te  dea  frBUM%  veua  lM$emrez  ffA^innt  aatoor  d*ella 

*aiKc  tofiU  l»gr4ce  dHuieahenille  q,iu. ai$  traloe aur  dea  roseiy  et  voua 
^outerez  .toutes  le  vieillea  impertiue^nces,  qu^il  d^bite  k  ces  damea 

*en  paMantseadoigts  danalea  chevenx  d'empmnt  qui  couvre  sa  t^te 

*cltoav««   An  hdlei^  d^uM  fpalaiitorie  maofK^ey  vouf  ne  tacdonez  paa 

.4  YOOB  apercevoir  qQ*il  joint  eeJui  de  la  m^cbaiicet^  9aiia  esprit; 
voua  Tentendrez  denigrer  toua  lea  talens,  conteater  tous  les  succ^ 

'affaibllr  toua  lea  ^ogei»  et  r*eaefa^r  sar  toutes  les  critiques  ...«.** 
Comme  je  partois^  4NI  MiiOi9a]iL  d'BpiUy ;  num  voiaiii  le  reconmit 

rau  ptonier  eoii|i-d*«ll  powr  Mkii  doiit  jevanaia  de  lui  /esquister  le 

.liQrteait.-<-d.  VoL  iii« 

.But'WeiiiiMt  now  mm  .taihe':vrork  immediately  be- 
fore U8..  It  is  preceded  by  a  Pr6ambule  Hfstoriqne/' 
w)iich  js  remarkable  ia  several  points  of  view.  It  divide 
itdcif  nataraUf  into  tlivee  hetub^  thc  idutracter  of  Sylla 
—a  parallel  between  Sylla  and  Napoleon— and  a  Bort  of 
theory  of  the  French  drama.  On  each  of  these  we  shall 
'offer  a  fsw  obserratioM. 

Of  the  character  of  Sylla,  M.  de  Jouy  neemn  'to  have 
formed  a  v^y  extraordinary  idea^  taken^  as  he  says,  from 
the  sketch  hy  Montesqnieii  in  lho  Ghrandrar  et  Dilca- 
dence  des  Romains.'*  He  represents  him  as*  having 
€Mnmitled  all  the  horrors  of  hjs  dictatorship— his  pro- 
scriptions, his  confiscations,  and  his  plitiideriDg»— solely 
to  bring  bi^ck  the  Romans  to  the  love  of  liberty,  by  mak- 
ing them  feel  in  the  extreme  all  the  horrors  of  a  despotic 
government.  Those  deeds,  whidi  to  all  mankiBd.  appear 
the  resalt  of  the  most  violent  passions,  addltioiNiBy  in- 
flamed by  all  the  drunkenness  of  power,  are  here  made 
to  appear  mierely  part  of  a  long  calculation -*-of  a  fearful 
plQt— to  bring  the  state  through  deluges  of  blood  to  the 
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lisfiftDmlioili  or  its  andMt  IHieriy.    In  tMi  imyv  ttbo, 
.M.  de  Jouy  stlrives  to  explain  the  long-unsolved  )rlddle  of 
SjFlia'f  aMfoalian.  Ha(fSBjt;ly>i^lit,  Ibe  UtoBymi  to  Oie 
d^h'ed  pftcfi  tif  lilAi^  t^SKte  t^Aiiiif ,  tetfMimt^  to 
give  the  power^  as  weO  as  the  will;  io  restore  Ihenndeilt 
fi^edoniof  their  gomtuMM*.   thk  viMr  lof  Sjrtta'fl  dM- 
rilttietfs  i/uffi(^tlyfamiEMicih  tl^-«^ 
more  strange,  is  that,  so  far  (rbm  its  l)ei^g  taken  from 
Moiito0qaieu,^iai«t  lK<t9to  wy  «ft  to  a  divictly  MUe 
traryeffieid;.  We  shall  lay  the  fiiMiUid 
our  rea^ra.    After  narrating  ^e  principal  events  of 
fUjlU^  duMF^     de  Jtei^  tMui  proa<#A> 
*  Wbart^  tei  gri«»  otto  dfc        ; »  to  <i  mniilii 

d«M  Pliitirqa«»  AppM,  Val^Maxtoe»  VeH<ii*Wtotdto^ 
Qmmt  i  ttNi  terrible  caract^  mean  de  tesbiitorietts  d*«  m  le  pM» 
tMr^  etMMMqtta  m  1e      "^^ilttoMrt  net  ahtot  Hjwm 
de  «on  f^nie* 

8ous  lajplume  cte  raateur  immortel  icb  tfnmtetir  ei  di  U  iMe*- 
deneeBeiiUmdfU,  6f\hi  4ffthttth  I'dbiBmtew  lie  ftoltte ;  41  tMMll 
to&oialiiiii|Mdrtofriri»e-li*  reacton^l  il,Te«k  to  «iiatotr.4 
l^noor  de lmlibert^|Mr  let  Itomiuri  de  h,  tjrnuuMe ;  -et  qotad  il  a 
fufiuamment  abua^  du  pcAiroIr  daoi  tint^r^  de  la  r^'blique,  qii*il 
fie  a^r^  paa  de  i6d]^«Bgeaif;eea  'pmoiiiie!to,  -aatofcit  dfe  lb  Vijim 
aaaftoite  qoTil  a  daan^e  4  acacompatriata^ittoiwj  lui  awtolt  layitoa 
4adic^l»ui^4)u*y  a  urarp^  etirient,  avec  an  aoarire  effrafaa^  ae 
oonCbodre  panni  les  citoyens  dont  chaciMi  peut  lai  demande r  co&ipfee 
'  d*ttti'ai!teiile  lir  {fTMffo  dicitiittffe* 

.  'AiMi toftftMto  Tie  eit  — fc-raBMaiiOT^  toile  c»to  t^wmmtf/k 
UB  calculi  tontrcelte  audace  eat  du  sang-froid  et  du  iFaisonnenMot 

Plus  j*ai  m^it^  aur  r(§tontiante  contradiction  du  caradf^  dblSyna, 
)|ittta  Je  ne  mtaconvida^  qve^leftok^iB  'Sftfit  -an  CMyii- 

^iNflUK  daiftgraaOeiirdaa  fiMMiv  avatt  ^gitoiMttl  ptoitrf 
.  ftoie  de  cet4ioaM»e  ej^tnordiMire. 

Ce  b*eik  point  oe  "Sylla  ai  imparffldtement  eiquto^  pet  fM/thfOiti, 

M|^|tfiiiriift  aiir  fk  «ctok«*4^ 

WmM  us  tmn  to  the  pprtmt^ifitoalbr  drawn  ijf 
Mwtoiqltoiw ;~ 

.  6^  $t4m  loia  inispcQpfea  k  ttw  la  caiiae  dea  dterdrea  qQ*Mi 
arait  vus:  «]lea  aagmentaient  rautont^  du  B^A,tcmp<^roient1e  pou- 
voir  du  petiple,  r^oltfut  ctM  ^  fribitia;  La  to*Me^  ^  M  41 


nmUkt  U  dkmwti\  Miblm  la  vie  4 U r^fmbliqiw :  Mk^Mf 

la  fiifcvrde  m$  fvcc^  il  «?oit  fiut  des  cbosei  qui  mirmt  Rpnie  dans 
limpombflit^  de  conaerrer  sa  Kbert^ 

B  fni»ii,daoai>pUpl<iiliiu  &Mb,M&U  diidplfait  wHHatttt? 
ii  icif  iwhiM  fail  arai^awfaiNiiea^hii  domadm  bcaoina  qii'eli» 
9i*a?siljaimi|eqa:  il  corranpilt  one  fob,dea  K^ts  q,qi  aeroitydaiKi 
la  suite^  corrompre  les  capitaines. 

*  fleatmdamliMM^iiaiittara^  H  cMig«a  m  gMraU 
MvM  I  Tiolor  l*av}B  de  la  liberie 

.  |1  doQua  lef  terret  dea  dtoyept  aox  aoMata,  et  il  les  reodit  avidea 
pour  jamais ;  car  dds  ce  iiioBieiit»  il  ii*y  eat  plus  an  homtne  de  guerre 
^iratteodit  MeoccaiiENi  qiri  pM  Mlheka  bifiiBdeseacQiicitoyeua 
•atpe  aca  mwia, 

11  inreota  les  proscriplioq^  et  mH  iprix  la  tke  de  ceox  qui  n^^tai- 
est  paade  BOB  parti.  Dda.kv%  0  iUt  hnpoariUe  de  ij*attacber  davaa-' 
ta^e  41a  r^mbliqw:  cmv  pamd  deux  bommi  M^WH#ni|  Hqyi  m 
4aa|«taitKt  Ja  wtoire  ten  qui  Hmn^  nmlm  at  p^r  }a  pacti  dp  li^ 
phitii,  Mi^tA  Mkn  d*^.  prftscfitB  par  celai  des  deux  qui  aeroille' 
vataqnenK.  llitoit  dqiicdela  pradeaeedti^attadicr'Ottadea^d^ 

Now,  wetauft  «ay»  we  }ook  oh  time  two  dflier^;9tidM 
to  about  M  Marly  opfmita  as  po»iU#.  TbB  oria 
^atttCfl  SfUa  aa  stee|^ag  Umsdf  to  tiie  iifii  la  aites  aa 
the  only  m^ans  parmanantly  to  i«adear  Us  country  lia|>p]r 
<*-the  othefBbews  lum  in  tbe  nuidi  traar  light  of  wmA- 
IkSng  enl^ly  and  wtth(mt  scmipla  hia  eoantiya  ha{ipi« 
neaa  to  h{8  own  aQibiti<m  aad  rasentmenta,  And  yet  tha 
author  of  the  first  asserts  that  it  iaa  mara  tmoicript 
Ih-om the  othar.  We  muat^own  wa  are  qnitoai  a  loiH  to 
account  for  this  extracnrdinary  contradiction. 

It  must  be  eonfessed,  however,  that  it  to  abwdairity 
difficult  to  account  for  flylla*s  abdication  porfaaps  tlM 
most  extraordinary  fad;  which  is  recorded  in  hi^orf  /  It 
IS,  indeed,  on  this  action  that  the  lame  of  8]41a4a  toaad* 
ed.  Regarded  merely  as  a  conqueror,  thaw  are  hum 
dreds  to  be  placed  by  his  side.  As  a  severeigih-^itar  sqcli 
he  completoly  was  in  fact— be  would  ham  dssoaaded  to 
postei-ity  as  a  common^place  tyrant— a  mena  Naro  or 
IDomitian,   But  his  resigning  the  power  ^hieh  be  .  had 
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SO  fearfully  misusiedy  is  an  act  im)  uttefiy  at  vftnmnre 
with  all  understood  motiTes.  of  coiiduct,  that  our  very 
wonder  and  eurioiaity  almost  >anii|Bt  ta  j4)9Ujr»tioB. 
The  daring  and  fearlessness  of  ^Itein^  MiaBdfy  m  ome 
may  say^  disarmed  in  the  midst  o^  a  community  almcMt 
every  InditidMi  ^  wMA  hmi  fivi0^4tfom  tojbewrhim 
deadly  hatred»,are  the  first  points  which  fitrike  us  witii 
wonder^;and.  the  inviolability  in  \yhicl\  he  r^jmainefl.  i8> 
in  our  view,  by  far  the  strongest, proof  which  has  coine 
down  to  us  of  the.  lofty  nobleness  of  the  Roman  charac- 
ter.  Monteaquieu  savsy.indef^y  t^at  his  danger  was  not 
nearly  sp  great,  in  fact,  as  it  naturally  appears*  He 
had  established,  he  says^  forty-seven  legiops  in  dlflferent 
part8.of  Italy,  wiio  regarded  their  fortune^,^s,depe^4^ 
on  his  life,  and  consequently  always  watched  ovec^lii|i 
safety^  ready  at  once  to  sileotmr  or  .avenge  Jiii^^.  J^ut 
this  is .  not  just  reasoning ;  the  soldiers  to  whpm  Jie^  Jbm^ 
given  lands  might  consider  their  poss^iqpf  iyK  d^^ 
on  his  power,  but  not  on  his  life-Hhis  mere  ei^stenoe* 
When  h^  had  once  resigned, the  dictatorship)  th^  qfluld 
&ave  nothing  more  to  dread  from  hia  dpath  i^jfehs^p^ 
jpower  whatever  to  benefit  or  protect  them.  T^b^sy  mif^h^ 
it  is  true,  look  towards  l^m  with  gratitude,*^ut  Jmw 
litUe  could  th^r.  protection,  ev^  if  it  we^e  actively 
given— which  we  have  no  jeason  to  believe— avail^tunst 
tbie  v^pgc^aq^  of  a  whole  people.    No;  it  waQ,in.tI>6 
lci4)eaaralioep--the  generous,  the  noble  forbeanyxce— of 
that.people,  that  Sylla  found  his  safety.   Dazzled,  pro- 
bably, afid  awoHitruck  by  such  confidences .  they  dieter* 
mined  to  shew  that  they  were  not  unworthy  pf  IL  AmoQg 
a  people  Vfho  nearly  all  had  the  deaths  of  their  nearest 
and  dearest  to  avenge,  did  Sylla  continue  undisturbedly 

live;  and  died.at  last  a  natural  and  unmolested  deaih. 

What  it  was  that  did  actuate  Sylia  to  this  extxao^ 
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MryvcMltitioD,  it  h  indent)  di^K^  to  det^mine.  It 
mij^lit  be'  that  he  wfts  eMaoimiB  wbst^  a  aplmdid  ctimax 
itunould  be  to  bi8r.faeteH-4bat^  it  wouid  render  him  the 
riddle  and  thewondher^fttture  a^»>bf  hoiduighim  as 
the  dbe^'of  a*de^  evm  ^bejoitd  the  hiiiaan  raind  to  con- 
ceive. It  might  be  as  a  sort  of  bhivado  prodf  that ' 
'  '     .^iJirhitt  be"  once  dared  do^  he  dai^  to  Jyitify 

—that  be  did  not  scruple  to  descend  from  the  tribunal  of 
bis  power— to  divest  himself  of  the  fasces  of  command 
— and,  unguarded,  unarmed,  to  present  himself  as  a 
simple  citizen,  I'eady  to  answer  all  the  violences  of  his 
bloody  career.  But  more  probably  it  arose  from  tb(^ 
excess  of  that  craving  for  excitement  which  the  re-action 
of  a  turbuleirt  and  guilty  i?iind  always  brings  vitb  it-- 
that,  glutted  with  power  unto  satiety  arid  palling,  gylla 
[felt  that,  foir  him^  to  return  to  a  private  station  was  the 
most  stirring  change  whjch  could  take  place^  He  had 
reacbed  the  very  ai>ex  of  the  mountain— Jie  must  remaim 
.without  motion,  or  descend. 

M.  de  Jouy  then  proceeds  to  compare,  or  rather  t^ 
contrast,  Syllaand  Napoleon— he  denies— but  in  that  man- 
ner which  is  an  affirmation— that  he  had  the  latter  at  all 
in  view  in  the  composition  of  the  tragedy^  But  acf  bis 
Work  bas  become — "  Le  motif  ou  plutdt  le  prdtexte  d'un 
p^ralli^le  entre.Ie  vainqueur  d'Orchomene  et  celui  d'Au»- 
terlitz,"— -he  determines,  himself  to  trace  the  points  of^ 
resemblance  and  of  contrast  between  them.  He  com^ 
mences  with  a  little  diatribe,  expressed  with  his  usual 
felicity,  against  historic  parallels  in  general,  resemblii^, 
he  says, — "  Ce  jeu  de  soci6t6  connu  sous  le  nom  de  Mar- 
wiqntel,  et  qui  consjiste  ^.trouver,  entre  des  mots  indi- 
qu6s  an  hasard,  des  rapports  d'autant  plus  ingenieux 
que  les  objects  sent  plus  disparates.*' — His  own  atteni^ 
in  this  way  fully  exemplifies  his  doctrine— ibr  the  para^ 
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M  between  NapoloM  miA  6fVk  termkutm^  %ft  timk ,  to 
ptmittg  thttt  Wa8  no  raMnMance  bettrecto  tibMi 
at  all.  It  Is,  howerer,  trillkuitty  "wHUMht^mfi  MA 
«Itiote  ilie  graitep  part  ^It 

EmkBBMlmmmnm,  a^d^  9mk  de  IMwH6miitt(|ifnii 
de  leur  gnadmr,  toos^teox  amrent  tvoir  acbet^  4  prix  de  gloire  eC 
de  tnompheiy  le  drdit  dwrnernr  leur  pays.  L^nfei  ^evAptBn,  ftoiei- 
meBtdnpoiif<Dirftaotlielare9iit  oonaien  iw  on  coane 

Napoltai  et  ^Ik  mardieiit  i  kur  but  tatn  oitetttiitioB  ^oanle  mm 
liiyitdre ;  ibfyremient  fenfNre  contae  oa  bien  que  U  fcflautj  hmt 
Mtftue;  etioi  Aoitiwti  aeibiept  teooMMttve  k  nuurqoe  da  povmir 
Mr  le  front  de  ee«  deqx  doaiinatean  dn  BMHide. 

Sylla»  dans  Texerdae  de  la  puiimioe,  d^plojrt  one  ime  Iwipkcwhh 
eHlmef  weiiiMit^lMJieett<^^  nPtoit  ponrkM^an-  mmjm 
piw  Mpk  «t  pto  praipt  d'wker  i  m  batr 

IfftpoliflqiiedeNapoUoivdtnalecoond'uii  r^gae  beaacoap plai 
Ipa&n'eut  4  le  leprocher  qdTitti  aele  taagoiiiaM.  ^  ^loloati^^^iatt 
inoina  iaMiMiMiie^u^  «(lk  du  dklakat  awnii%  piMk  m  aiaita 
dAasaBf6akd*ttaoKke  fiip6deor»  et  dm  k»  ooaaBik  ^i'qae  mkoai 
anbllmi  fenteadi  ki  par  nkon  aab&ae  k  awidl6  de  coarfiker» 
a?ec  antant  d*iiidace  qae  de  aa^M^  ka  ^MM  dt  iaMltf»«  Mtaa 

de  k  poat^rk^  la^me  aang-firoid  dana  .k  pMI,  aitoe  d^daia  dea 
kNaiMi^  Bitofe  Ibroe  eC  aitee  JUbktoe  d*iaie  itttdMgeaoe  qai  ae 
pouvait  itaoiiteair  eoBrtaaMsat  4  k  aitai  iMnikfkm. 

Lm  iidtei  HyaH«iaa»w'da  ccadeaa  limaiwii  ^litk  wknimi^ 
pnBdpe•dilKte■s^  fl  y  afaitxhez  I*i9a  ^okaie  de  tepge«aoe^  el 
ches  Fautre  igofUme  de  grandeur. 

Lebesouide  renootfa^qai  kadtoiait  tom  ki  deig  arait  lalpiff^ 
aaeatdewMi^^kileaeSs^la;  oeVedeNapid^aait  nats^jmnibk 
inx^fdakicapuo^  ans  doa<M  affectkas  de  k  Tk  dpaMt^^ 
,  Napql^  r^aMna  k  wfy^hM  daaa  ka  VMian^  et  daaoa  lai  ikag 
tex^empkclave^ectpoor  la  aMnik  pafaiqa^  daaa  lai  kaipa<e(i  elk 
«faltM  iomMapue  park^roorenienicatdiaectaiial  auqoal  3  arail 
wnoddii  pour  SyOa^  an  contraii^^  kptupsanpe  mprkaje  ne  lat  qa^oae 
occasion  de  donner  on  ^kt  scandaktn  k  k  d^pravatioa  de'aeaaMMMr 

«  Tida  k»  aeff  tMamg  kaf^non  af  the  fettdtj  <i(fbr9m  w WA  wa 
bare  spc4ea  of  as  peculiarly  beknfiipg  to  M..  de  Joay.  In  two  liaea 
he  expresMs,  wiCb  the  utmost  fuThiets  and  preckioa»  lhat  aidoa  aC 
etitlraflkaai  aadpMtkilwkdoa^  whkh  ia,  perhaps  the  1n||^ 
^ne'or hiMPMa  kt«led>-4hB  cmlMg  gaaiiM  to  conceire»  i|ad  tlie 
eftdept  »ae  to  execute,  Sublime  iaklkcl**  may  indeed  be  defined 
as  la  kcuiti  de  combiner,  avec  anf ant  d'aadace  qae  dr  atfgCMV  to 
d^mensdesttcc^" 


KAt^  raulf)^  ami  4lef  ifkimh  ft* im  coBmeica  iMile,  a*e»- 

toorait  de  courtiiaiiei^  de  bouffofw  et  d*aitistea  grecs  que  aea  couci- 
t»feiATaapnMaiti  pMI-^  n^nuroiiM  trou^eriit-oo  ao  Ibud  de 


Sylla^  doiit  le  btil  ^Uit  |e  r^labliaeaicnt  derancieooe  ariitflcnitie 
ci  le  tno«|te  det  pattkieiia  amr  le  parti  popolaire,  ti^eiiiplaya  d*abofd 
<^  mtkkBdL4cthfbmmmtmmMm%  MMktti>lii,a»aiti<la  fei 
•%4nt^deleucaafiectioii^at  da  pen  deiioodqQ'il  {loimil  iaiiv^fr 
eiiK»  ilaejeta  duc6t^  du  people  et  a^entoilira  6^  genaobaoiunk  Nap^ 
Mmi  Mitrit  utfe  marche  contraire;  Mnft  qiMl  en  fbt  le  rtelM. 

«^pilaiM      ait  MCM  pm  attr  la  iMfv. 

8yHa»  fctigw^da  aa  propre  tywic,  dit  a«i  Bwiiii;  f  V<NM<|iie 
J^i9ftif^0MHedtT9itroiipe«ax»Je«iria  laadetooi  eooniMiider^ 
Mgrcz  Hbm:  je  rederienariui  4e¥0ttir 

fi  abdiqvaJe  pMtreIr;  Napokon  le  perdit:  et  cette  aeale  circqn- 
ataace^  toot  eotite  k  TanmiNige  do  dktateur  ronuui^  rteblit  oiie 
aorta  d*<fcqoilibre  eotnr  dem  aaract&rea  flont  V'mkpdiiS  fee  lefuae 
d'aifleiita  4  urn  antie  panfl^* 

L*on  midit  k  liberty  aux  Rooiaiii^  quil  avait  wmmacria  et  a?i1ia  f 
tmAre  covrnt  k  Prance  4et  mooamena  de  aa  glolr^et  arlxMra  nir  tooa 
kaclociieraikliBiiropelNfeteBdaiddeUli^^  iMnHk 
mm  payi* 

.  Sytta  ienntM  paisblanrot  aeajovri  4  llune,  4|u*U  aiait  inoodfe  de 
aang  et  de  knnef^  ao  nilieo  d'ane  g^ptetioii  A'enim  doot  il  avait 
pfftwcift  kaptaa.  Mapalfatt  MWiiirt,  priwwMiier  dea  Anijki^  mi 
«MlMrp«rd«flBailaiiMM%  eft  il  ta9aM-ai^.r««pie4  fe/Mi 

.liNBbemi«-^vil.-^v« 

Tbene  is  m  ^U^ait  taHut  and  teillteiKy  4llip|^iad 
the  tnalt  «•  l>e  4he  ^Wlihing  a  lotel  iiimmiknri» 

M.  de  Jony  seto  forth  Us  tiiMiy  of  dramatic  con- 
pOBition— and,  liere,  we  begin  to  differ  from  Um.  It  is 
ctfiriodti,  Indeed,  to  remart  the  ttnigs^g  between  nato- 
ral  genlui  and  the  effects  of  early  prejudice.  Tlie  natural 
.  bent  of  M.  de  Jody^smind  evidently  disposes  Um  to  burst 
a&tinder  the  self-forged  fetters  df  the  Vrendi  school 
—but  the  influence  of  nalthmal  and  educational  preju- 
idice— the  dread  of  ri£cnle-^and  <which  is  certainly  par- 
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Zombie  in  aaaiillmr  wtkiBg,£or;tlie.k2gey)  Ibe  belief 
*fhatm>  rery  violent 'innoratiofi  would  have  anjr  chance 
of  succe88-*iiaye  led  him  to  follow  prett;  .oearly.  the 
beaAeii  tracks  Md  lo  defend  fotahiiratriyt^^eoufae:  which 
he  has  chosen. 

He  begins  by  a  position,  inwhjkt^.all  must  agree— 
Le  thtfetfe  ertiime  reprArfntatioii  de ia  ivie  huMaine:  oa 
*ve<it  y  retrovernne  copie  MUe  de  la  sctee  du  monde." 
It  is  in  the  means  to  accompli9h  this  objoct— ,aii4.^. 

Ma  refil  ftsfioaqitislMnentt  that  the  advocates  of  the 
French  and  (what,  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  cleamessi 
.we  shall  call,)  the  English  school  are  fit  yarii^ce  . 

Chez  let  un9,  (s^ys  M.  de  Jbuy,)  c*est  une  peinture  fbi^oei^.^  mi 
choix  des  ^^emens  de  la  vie,  on  choc  perti^tuel  d^^^emeiM  et  de 
pamont, qui  aemble  qonstituer  Ta rt  dramatique.  Demandez  irbomnie 
des  bords  de  la  Tainisse  la  definition  du  beau  id^I  ^ans  letf  jeax  de  la 
acdne ;  il  vous  r^pondra :  vari^  mouyementy  succewon  rapide  de  »- 
tuations  tendrea^  fortes,  nobles  ou  Tulgaires ;  contrastai  phikw^- 
phiques  resultaot  du  coiiflit  des  caractSres  de  toute  eq>^ce9  caprices 
de  la  fortune,  des  bizarreries  du  coiur  humaio. 

There  is  some  trtd;h  in  this,  bat  we  would  define 
the  beau  ideal  of  .  the  dramsk  mucl^  .  more  fihprtfy— we 
alkittldf^  i(^  a  -iiMMtbefy  ia  portraftag  the  workiags 
of  human  passion— and  we  object  to  the  French  sys- 
t^fn,  from  the  impossibility  of  its  ever  attaining  ^his 
•to  the  full.  The^  jfyriiiefple  of  the  English  drama  is 
a^ion,  that  of  th^  French,  narration-— and  it  thence 
loses  one  of  the  mbst  •powetful  means  of  afibc^ng  the 
spectator.  It-is  perhi^  -  l^#veri  scarcely  fajr,  to  say 
that  the  principle  of  the  French  diiama  \^  nf^ation— but 
it  is  forced  into  the  place  of  actual  repres^tation.lJty  the 
rules  and  reguli^ons  so  strietly  laj4  down,  and  super- 
stitiously  adhered  to.  Another  main  instance -in  which 
French  tragedies  lose  nature,  and  consequentjy  .fmm 
is,  that  they  are  always  written  in  Alexandrine  verse— 
the  monotonous,  jingUag,  broken-backed^  Alexandrine. 
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Those  passages  where  the  authors  do  manage  to  make 
the  suflferer  the  organ  of  ht»own  snSbmgs,  airel>Ieinidi^ 
and  marred  by  the  outrageous  want  of  natute  of  Al^k*^ 
andrine  rh]^e.  It  may  be  siud  thatrovr  Uanjfi  ▼eise^ 
which  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  language  «f  bur  trttf^^ 
cfes,  is  no  more  natural  than  atiy  otiierapeeiea  of  poe- 
try—and  that  a  pehKNi  re^plreaented  at.  in  the  w-bnlwiBd 
of  passion,  is  just  as  likely  to  spovtrhylHea  as  vetses 
regularly  cut  into  lines  of  ten'  syitalblea  eaeh.  Bui  goiikf 
blank  verse,  #dl  recited,  appfearsotiljttobe-inusieal  prose. 
No  author  abov^  the  rank  of  Mr.^  Fustilmr^o  joetor 
belter  than  his  friend  Daggerwood,-*-wouidfid  wHte  and 
so  speak  dramatic  blank  verse  as  to  mark  the  division  at 
the  eivd'  of  every  ten  s3rUahies.  It  may  .  be  called  tw^ecb- 
phonic  for  unpremeditated  and  passionate  nature ;  but 
we  smf^  No.  A  man  is  never  so.  eloquent  as  when  ex- 
pressing a  really-CQUstent  and  powerful  pacfsion  ;-^t]ii6 
ideas  rise  in  his  mindi— theVorcto  flow  from  his*n»outh — 
with  a  rapidity  and  beauty  to  which  he  is  equal  on  no 
other  occasion. 

The  French  strongly  object  to  sense  of  our  oldef  frfays 
the  introduction  of  scenes  of  low  conody  ))elw«eien4tKWe 
4tt  tragical  passlon-^-^and  f Au  reproaehria  pi^e^tly  rjyst. 
But  it  is  to  be  reocdleeted*  that  our  fineat  playjs  ha^e  n^ 
such  things-^-^and'  that  they  ar&  easily-^-and  in  fact  bave 
been — expunged  fnmi  others  whose  beantiea  41|i^  ob- 
scured. There  is  no  bidboB^  i&  Maebetb-«dnr 
in  Othello.  The  French  probably  would  call  the WftebM 
and  Mad  Tom  buffooneiy-^ut  thia  is  .only  a  pcoof  of 
what  the  beauties  ure  of  wbieh  they  suicidicajly;  derive 
themsdves.  Is  not  Venice  Preserved— the  moist ii^ieoB^- 
ly  affecting  of,  perhaps^  aU  tragediea— perfaot  witboi^ 
Antonio  and  Aqnllina  1  Is^  the  progress,  of  -  tke^. story  oi 
IsabeOa  impeded  by  the  omission  of  the  low  bunumr  of 


thePbpt^r  rad  Nuriet  It  it,  tkle»»  quitelUr  that  th9 
wiMde  of  owr  dramafie  HterstttHe  alKmld  He  under  « 
9tigmtL  fbr  that  wUch  can»  with  jQ8tioe»  be  Ittqpnted  but 
to  a  wfjr  few  plete^nd  of  whiefa  the  aationd  tMfte 
hm  imbg  since  tIemMdedfte  giippteaaton  f 

Natarid— {We»  perfect  natate*-^  wliat  ia  raqukted  ^ 
draaiidie  yrMngi^^Hmi  of  tirii  tte  French  itegafd  for 
^  Mcifisc^acer^baa'immipt^  their  tiieabift. 

Bmy  thing  ajlprioacMBf  ta  tiagical  hotvora  iridQh^ 
alas  t  are  bo  ftreqaeiii  in  reahtife^iarejeciied  a»  bopbarom 
if  to  Iwf  bare  the  huoum  heart^^to  cttqplajf!  oar  feeK 
ingfey  our  hma,  ear  hates,  our  ervota,  and  our  Crimea^ 
were  not  the  aid  and.  meaning  ot  tragic  oompdrition. 
The  Preoeh  reaUaathelablecf  the  pig  ander  tha  player'a 
deak--lhe]r  tUtak  nature  leas  natural  tha^i  its  artttoiat 
and  laboured  imitation.  Even  Death  tasMrcelyadiaitted 
OA  tJie  French  etage  :-^¥oltaire,  with  aU  hie  flwitiia, 
aeareriy  dared  to  introduce  tt-^-and  when  ha  dM^  Zaira 
fa  made  to  fall  dans  la  coulisse*^— «nd  tUa  was  aon- 
sklered  a  na>st  daring  and  hazardous  innoyatian.  If  tha 
taertes  of  the  9psnA  are^  so  Mlctttely  stimag!  that 
canotbear  la  wltaess  what  is  trulf  tragical,  Hktf  augit 
to  contea  thepadw  to  comedy,  ia  whtdi  thfyiadtspata^ 
Mjr  elMel,and,  aflMnre  all,  ftey  ought  not  to  claim  asapa- 
rierlty  over  Aose  who  haye  dared  to  bring  upao  the  stags 
ihe  saffBring  and  gttfit  of  suffering  aad  guitty  patera. 

We  wfifjik^lf.  da  Jou^  oat  of  hM  omi  mouth.  We 
wSl  talce  adrantage  of  his  felicity  and  force  of  eaqN*ta^ 
aioa^^nd  lyply  awrtoHt  atatoadto^Hiyhat  he  aaya  af 
Tialaia^s  aeling  to  dramatic  cOaspoalMan,-  ^and  we 
wM  aalc  him  whether  that  of  his  counfry  ar  of  our'h 
resembleaMs  modd  tiw^moati-»4he  italias  am  oar  awa : 

Ces  gcMes  Audt^,  ces  posea  g6om6M^es,Ma  aiMaos 
combines,  tout  cet  art  de  eewfeatioa,  U  le  njeUe : 
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Idnaiundamioutesa  mmfliciie;  c'Mh}Mfni(m  dmui^ 

expme  aux  year  d'Ma  {■tbttckkrilktre^t 

But  let  UB  Jiear  wl»t  M.  dt  Joujr      for  tl^  dran^ 
his  MMktrj.   After  the  descriptian  of  what  Uie  ISoglfeh 
een^r  the    beau  jMal**  of  the  drtma,  which  we  hwe 
^ven^AoTe,  he  proceeds  thut~ij|  a  totteef  Poritiim 
fdwU4  which  b  happilf       rare  ia  bia  wrHiop . 

A  Tflipect  d«te  tttao^llioiiiiBe'te  berdi  die  14  Stiae  foorit  awe 
liMila:  paarliilR  beust^  dnumtMpe  «t  simplt  f^li^rt;  «iie 
action  claii«»  unique,  toujoun  croiaMuito»  une  habile  distributioB  det 
parties,  un  art  profond  dans  la  couduite  de  TottTrage,  uir  iDtMtpi^o* 
greaif  doot  la  poiaiaace  ae  combiBe  da  BMnike  4  MAv^^gar,  m  jte 
■nTcaprnKr  iittui»  ma  on  aeal  point  et  tfoat  00  aeul  penonuage ;  une 
^Mgaaoe  aoutenue,  an  atyle  conatamment  noble  et  ch&tj£ ;  telles  lont 
panai  noua  In  condiiibna  im^raljffes  da  beau  dans  Vadrt  dramaliqae^ 

ImtmH  k  VhcxM  det  CaraeiUe,  dea  UdHkm,  dm  VaUureel  dca 
RaciM^  j^indique  et  je  ae  aie«fine  pa%  rimafteaae  iatemdle  qui  lea 
a£pare  k  mea  yeux  det  adveraaires  que  lea  Anglaii^  lea  AOeinands,  e\ 
waAne  lea  Efpagnob,  rondraient  en  i^la  leur  oppoien 

CheK  le  aeid  peuple  ^l^dea  Gfec%  Faft  da  la  acdae  rcet  aatnvA- 
iMBenA  diris^  ca  traiac  elaMs:  aaMn^  imirif^  tatMcUrti  cette 
clarification  m  liaiplc^  ai  r6elle,  n*eat  paa  moini  applicable  k  la  trag^ 
die  qu*41aconi£die,  et1*on  peUt  a'donaer  q<aiieane  po^tique  a'ait 
toajg6  k  leaaoumettre  k  cette  diriaaa  aoiainnc ,  p.  vn. 

We  would  wiDiBgly  tdce  our  stand  m  this  gromuL 


*  We  hare  already  taalkr  filed  aorlarilate  penitaitaaigr  ai^r 
thi^g  on  thb  paiiag^  np$ri(dA  in  ita  origkiai  application ;  or  we  ewH^ 
%  great  deal  oa  French  tragic  acting— lo  ^ir  cpmedy,  writing 
and  actings  we  at  oaee  yield  the  palm— wirieh  wuiddaomid^' we  doubt 
aot^  equally  heterodox  to  Nniiffiaaraaa  our  dogaaa  oatmgifr  joap* 
porillBo.  We  oeriaialy  naaiidwr  falm  to  be  a  nan  of  genius— b^t 
either  hia  geoioa  h  not  sufficiently  decided  and  daring  to  break 
thpoiigh  tiie  anserable  chaiM  of  the  Ffeoch  -aohdol,  ar  thoaa  ohiiaa 
•ae  too  fimly  iwettod  Ibr  etea  fiawaHpiMm  to  rwnoaa. 

He  bap^  it  iatrac^  drawn  neiaer  to  nature,  bi^  his  distance  from  it  is 
still  immeasurably  great  The  fine  compliment  wbich  we  have  quot- 
ed above^  isltttle  appHcabie  to  whsAhe  ia*-^  ava  iarfiae*  to  itfdak 
k4avery  aaidi  so  to  wtou,  asAer  bettor  fireiHiistinees  bt  would 
hare  been. 
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A  natkm  which  ccmiprises  the  whole  of  its  dntanft  under 
the  heads,  maurtf  mirigue,  caraeihe^  can  surely  never 
deserve  a  superiority  on  that  score.  Where  is  the  repre* 
sentation  of  passion  and  its  consequoBoes  ?  it  is  not 
comprised  under  the  head  caract^t*'  for  ilL.  de  Jouy 
plainly  defines  that  to  signify  only  the  devd^pement 
of  character  in  an  individual.  But  he  does  injustice 
to  his  country-^it  has  plays  of  passion,  though  cramp- 
ed and  weakened  by  the  shackles  of  their  school: 
— ^Zaire>  Ph^dre,  Andronxaque,  surely  are  somfiUiing 
more  than  paintings  of  manners,  intrigue,  or  character. 
This  theoryt  which  we  believe  is  new,  is  much  more 
fantastic  than  just:-^it  is  pretty  plain,  indeed,  why 
M.  de  Jouy  introduces  it  just  at  this  time.   He  says, 

la  comMie  de  caract^re  est  la  phis  haute  des  concep- 
tions dramatiques  now  it  is  impossible  he  can  be  in 
earnest  in  this — he  cannot  mean  that  the  best  possible 
comedy  is  superior  to  the  best  possible  tragedy.  No^ 
but  he  proceeds  to  say  that  there  is  no  tragedy  de  caret- 
tire — that  it  has  only  been  enirevue  by  Racine,  touched 
upon  by  Comeille,  and  sacrificed  to  la  haute  pendefhi' 
Imphique  hj  Voltaire.  There  being  no  tragedy,  there- 
fore, in  this  (as  he  says^)  the  highest  order  of  dramatic 
composition,  the  ground  is  clear  for  Sylht  which  is  es- 
sentially and  exclusively  of  that  nature. 

We  would  willingly  enter  into  this  subject  more  fully, 
and  discuss  with  M.  de  Jouy— who  is  a  good  Epglish 
scholar— the  merits  of  our  respeetive  schools  in  general^ 
and  of  his  theory  in  particular ;— but  this  artide  has  al- 
ready swelled  into  considerable  length*  and  we  have  yet 
said  nothing  of  the  tragedy  itself ;  we  most,  therefore, 
break  of  at  <mce,  and  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  it. 

It  is,  as  we  have  already  said,  curious  to  remark  the 
struggles  between  the  free  spirit  of  genius,  and  the 
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thrlridom  of  tbs  rvl^/'  which  tre  so  apparent  in  this 
piece.  The  author  has  ventured  upon  some,  what  are 
esteemed  in  France^  innovations.  It  is  almost  ludicrous 
to  see  the  grave  apology  which  M.  de  Jouy  feels  it  ne- 
cessary to  make  for  putting  a  few  words  into  the  mouths 
of  the  people.  Jai  fait  du  peuple  un  personnage  tlans 
1e  dernier  acte  de  ma  tragedie,  et  jai  ralme  os6  lui  faire 
prononcer,  quelques-uns  de  ces  mots  qui,  dans  tous  les 
pays  du  monde,  ^appent  simultan^ment  k  la  fpule.' 
That  is,  it  is  considered  daring  to  admit  one  spark  of 
nature,  if  it  happen  to  be  humble  nature  ! 

The  plot  is  as  simple  as  can  be  ; — the  wh^le  object 
of  the  piece  being  to  develop  and  display  the  character 
of  SyUa,  the  ^tory  is  so  constructed  as  to  give  as 
much  sco^(^  a&  pos$i|)Ie  to  this  design.  The  plot  ^ay 
be  said  wholly  to  oonrist  in  Sylla  proieriMng  a  young 
man  of  genius  and  virtue,  who  is  a  friend  of  his  son, 
and  in  the  endeavo^  of  the  son  and  the  frienda  of  the 
proscribed  to  procure  his  pardon,  or  efibct  his  escape. 
We  must  premise  that,  were  it  not  for  the  elaborate 
•expos6  in  the  Preface*  we  should  not  have  reoogaisGd  in 
Sylla  the  character  there  given  of  him.  From  the  play 
Itself,  he  appears  in  the  much  more  common  light  of  a 
tyrant,  in  whom  power  has  not  totaliy  deitroy^d^n  ori- 
ginally good  heart,-^and  who  resigtis  it  flfom  being  op- 
pressed by  its  weight,  and  insupportably  wearied  by  its 
duties  and  agitations^  We  ahall  ext^ract,  hMiaver,  the 
most  distinguished  speeches  which  are  pnt  into  his 
mouth,  80  that  our  readers  may  judge  how  far  thi^  re- 
mark is  founded.  We  do  recognise,  howevar*  tbafe  con- 
fidence  in  his  own  fortune^  which  was  so  remarkable  a 
point  in  his  character,  and  no  where  more  strongly  than 
in  the  following,  speodi^  in  whifib  ha  pMpoaes  a  pro- 
scription to  a  cMndl  a^BtmWed  at  his  palace:— 
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[Lissituiiemnprefmeniplaetmiiamr^tme  UAU  de  nmr¥re^  U 
chefdes  lieteurt^  tur  tin  geste  iU  Syll^  m  Upod  nn  milMit  de 

porekemiiu] 

SffUa.   VouB  Mrez  k  quel  prix  j*ai  conquis  un  pooToSr 
Dont  TEtat  expirant  ihMmpoMit  le  deroir. 
Qo*iinportc  que  Sylla»  8*illiitti:aot  dans  la  guerrf« 
PorUt  le  nom  romain  Mix  bornes  de  la  terre ; 
Que  par  moi  Mitbridate  k  fair  fdX  coodamii^; 
Qu*en  triompbe  a  mon  cha»  Jugurtha  ftA  nieD^; 
Que  pour  moi  la  IMuue  en  miracles  fl&coude 
Affermlt  ToCre  gloire  et  le  repot  du  moode, 
Si»  recueillant  le  fruit  de  met  noblet  exploit^ 
Mariut  an.teuat  otait  dioter  tet  loit» 
Ety  bntant  let  lient  d*un  peuple  fr^^que. 
A  tet  Iftchet  fureurs  li¥rait  la  r^blique  f 
Triomphante  au  delior%  Rome»  eKlare  au  dedant^ 
Expirait  tout  let  coupa  de  tet  propret  entoti 
Qtii  pouvail  rarracher  iioii  deitin  ftmette? 
SylUu   L*heureux  Sylla  paralt  devaat  Pr^ette ; 
ToQtfuity  ou  meuK;  tout  c^e  i  met  premien  effinit; 
Le  fib  de  Mariut  le  rejoiut  cbez  let  moiti. 
Abjuraot  ]f»  couteilt  d'une  fautte  c]^nMnoe» 
Dans  Rome  cntre  avec  moi  la  terreur»  la  Tengeanoe ; 
Le  talot  de  FEtat  veut  det  pmcriptioiMi^ 
Et  daot  det  flott  de  taug  j'^nt  let  (actioot. 
Du  peuple  et  du  t^oat  je  me  prodame  mattre ; 
L'un  appreod  k  me  craindrey  et  Fantre  k  me  conmdtre. 
De  cette  Hbert6  que  j*oppruiie  ai^jourdliui 
Moo  poa?oir»  que  Ton  halt,  ett  le  dernier  appni. 
LoiD  de  Rome  rugit  le  dteon  det  bataillet: 
Le  calme  da  la  paix  rdgne  dant  Tot  murainen 
Cepeodant  ob  murmmne,  et  ^uelquet  voix  enoor  * 
A  la  pMuate  rebelle  otefit  doBner  reator ; 
Et  du  tein  de  la  t6mbe  ^oquant  la  tempite 
Le  tpectre  d*ArpiDum  a  toidev6  ta  t&le. 
De  GoapaUe  to«pif%  jatqu*ik  moi  panreooib 
AnnoDoentdetcomplott;  ilt  teiont  pr^enua. 
Le  talut  de  rEtat  impose  majuttioe 
Le  devoir  rigooreux  d^m  dernier  tacrifice  ; 
Examines  let  oamt  tur  cette  litte  iotcrita; 
Rome  denaode  encor  4ae  rate  de  pmcffitt; 
Cett  le  dernier  ^lat  d'onaalntaire  orage; 
A  la  publiqoe  paix  donnoDtencor  ee  gage^ 
Ja  venxaamirde  vom^  atantquedeaignei^ 
S*iIcttqueIqueRomaioqacrMpiiiiK  ^Nt^gnar, 
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Toyez;  nab  ton^  bten  qiTra  cette  oiroonstance 
Chacun  dc  vou*  r^nd  de  sa  |iropre  indttlgence.— p.  5-^7. 

These  are  fine  Jines,  but  thefollowing  rapid  retrospect 
«f  his  deeds  and  fortunes  is  still  more  striking it  is 
addressed  to  Roscius,  who,  with  the  license  of  a  favour- 
ite, and,  with  a  virtue  which  they  seldom  possess,  is 
trying  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  Sylla's  revenge he 

De  quelf  crioMt,  3ylla»  puow-tii  les  Romaint  ? 

%IU  answers— 

Du  crime  d^accepter  les  fen  que  je  letir  donne, 
£t  d'oser  esp^rer  que  Sylla  leur  pardonne. 
Tu  ne  me  connais  pat,  Rotciua^  je  le  voit 
Et  mon  ^me«ft  encore  un  myatdre  pour  toi. 
Toujours  la  liberty  que  moo  pouvoir  immol^ 
Fut  Tobjet  de  mes  vfcux  et  ma  plus  cb^re  idole; 
J*ai  combaitu  pour  elle  au  s^uat;  au  Foram, 
Aux  champe  de  Cb^roii6e,  aux  aables  d*Arpimmi, 
Je  la  roolais  pour -tout.   Mais  aur  lea  bords  du  Tibrc, 
Je  ne  vis  que  moi  aeul  qui  veuluaie  kite  libre*  ^ 
Let  tribnns  des  contuk  te  moiilraient  ka  rivaux, 
£t  rintrigue  1  prix  d*or  eolerail  let  faisceaux ; 
Je  ne  trouvai  partout  que  dignitei  T^nalet, 
Qtt*eKla?es  intoleos,  que  longtiet  satumalet; 

Des  for&itf  impunu^  dea  coeuri  d^tairi^ 

A  leun  aeuk  int^rto  impnafement  livnb : 
Un  Aurouctie  aoldat,  ilrop  fier  de  la  haiiesie. 

Sous  too  jougvpl^b^ien  accablait  la  nobleiee ; 

Au  tribun  Marini  d^  Ion  je  me  promis 

De  demander  un  jour  compte  de  lei  m^rit. 

Son  nom  ^it  ftuneux  par  pluad*une  vidoire, 

Par      exploits  plus  grands  je  fis  p&Ur  sa  gloine. 

Et  je  le  vis  contraint,  ce  rival  4)dieiix, 

D*aller  au  Capitole  ep  rendse  grftce  aux  dieas 

Sauver  la  r^blique  teit  mon  esp^rance : 

La  ruine,  Texil,  (brent  ma  recompense. 

Je  d^obai  ma  t^te  aux  iaisceaux  do  licteur; 

Je  m^oignai  proscrit,  je  revins  dictateur. 

Je  n*ai  cUl  consulter,  dans  le  temps  o^  nous  sommes^ 

Que  le  sang  d*oi!l  je  sor%  et  mon  m^pris  des  hottunok 

Les  Romains  n'avaient  droit  qu*i^  moo  ioimils^ ; 

Je  les  jugeai^sans^haine  ainsi^que  sans  piti/6. 

Qa 
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Malgr^  vous,  ai-je  dit,  je  brUe  vos  mitme* ; 

Quoi !  l^bes  citoyens !  vqus  woulez  ^tre  etcUvetl 

Noiiy  je  V0U8  ai  jug^  dignes  d*un  meilleur  sort. 

Voazdtnaiklez  des  fen !  je  toimi  donne  la  mort. 

B^iaea  eo  tombaot  oetts  hwenr  ckniidra*  - 

£t  rendez  k  vos  dieux  une  ftme  libreet  fi^re. — p*  lO^lI. 

We  extract  the  following  passf^e,  partlj  Qp  itccount 
of  its  own  power  and  merits  and  partly  a9  miin^tanoe-r 
and  a  striking  one— of  the  substitution  of  narration  for 
action,  of  which  we  have  so  much  oomplained: — i 

SjjfUa,    Rotcius  qui  etitre. 

Eh  bieii !  que  penae-t-ou  ?  Sana  doute  on  se  r^crie. 
Sont-ila  bieH  indign^  oontre  ida  tyrannie  f 

Roiciut.  La  terreur  de  ton  non  glace  eucor  let  etprif  s ; 
Mais  d^j^  Ton  craint  nioins  la  mort  que  le  in^pris. 
Lc  peuple,  au  point  du  jour  iiifitrnit  de  tes  meuaces, 
Daosun  mome  sifence  assemble  sur  lea  placet^ 
S'inqoi^te,  a^agite,  et  tfun  ail  empress^ 
Interroge  les  murs  oik  ton  ordre  est  trac^ 
Parmi  lea  noma  inacrita  aur  la  liste  sanglante 
II  en  est  un  plua  cher  k  la  foule  tremblante ; 
Le  nom  de  Claudius^  de  ce  jeune  h^roa. 
Vole  de  boucbe  en  boucbe  au  milieu  dea  aanglots. 
On  vante  ta  va]eur»  set  taleni,  ton  jeune  ^ge^ 
•  Tant  de  hautea  Teitua  qu*il  re9ut  en  partage ; 
11  semble  que  lea  cceurs,  de  regrets  d6chir6s, 
Perdent  en  lui  les  biena  quHla  avaient  esp^r^ ; 
£t  tout  ce  peuple^  teupour  uu  ami  qn'il  pieure, 
Bient6t  de  Clandina  entoure  la  demeure. 
Lear  yoix»  qui  frappe  Pair  en  inToquant  Sylla, 
S*^^Te  a?ec  ftirenr  contre  Catilina. 
J*arrivaia  en  cea  lieux»  oik  d*une  ^use  en  larmea 
Je  cberchais  Tainement  k  calmer  les  akrmes. 
D*une  tMe  si  ch4re  elle  ignorait  le  sort ; 
Son  abaence  pour  elte  ^t  d^  k  la  mort,  • 
Des  oris  se  font  entendre,  et  le  people  s^arance  i 
Valerie  I^Tinatant  vers  la  porte  s*^1ance, 
Et,  les  cheveux  ^pars,  aur  le  aeuH,  k  genonx : 

Romaina,  au  nom  des  dleox,  rendefr  moi  mon  ^poux 
A  cecri  dMiirant  la  Awte  est  transport^c ; 
Sur  un  sode  d*airain  Val^e  est  port^ ; 
£t  vers  cette  tribime  o^  s^l^e  sa  wwt 
TMia  les  yeux,  tous  les  eceurt  ae  llxent  k  U  Ms. 
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Out  ne  p«iHe^  dylk,  mm  blmer  ton  ^nOk^ 
Oe  Ml  fi^e  doquoice  staler  la  nMiTMlle ! 
Mai9  le  respect — 

Sfflla.  Poarsafs— EHe  a  fait  son  devoir; 
Je  t'ai  ^t,  IUwdiiB,<]«e  je  weax  tout  saroir. 

RoiciuL,   Citoyens,  disait-eUe  (et  Faocent  qui  raoioie 
Sembje  ajouter  encore  k  sa  beauts  sublime) 
Pour  vous  Sylla  n'a  point  de  fl6aux  inconnus,: 
Aujour  deaa  fbrearnous  Toiiii  reremia. 
Crois-tu  que  de  ton  sang  il  ^pargae  le  rastCy 
Rom^  ?  tn  subiras  le  destin  de  Pr^neste. 
Contre  sea  volont^  quel  serait  ton  espoir  } 
La  teoB  «st le  seul  droit,  mourir  le  seul  devoir; 
L'exc^  de  la  tt rreur  a  banni  lea  alarnoes ; ' 
Le  coBur  n*a  plus  de  Toix,  les  yeux  n*ont  plus  de  larmes ; 
Le  d^sespoir  lui-m^me  abjure  ses  transports, 
JSt  ia  tombfe  sans  bruit  se  l^rme  sor  les  morti ; 
Pr^  da  corps  de  son  His  la  mSre  est  immobile: 
Sylla  voit  ce  tableau  d^un  ceil  sec  et  traoquille, 
Et  compte,  sans  p&lir,  sons  les  infbrtundi 
Par  aon  giesCtt  homicide  i  la  mort  condamn^. 
Le  pass^  nous  apprend  le  soK  qu*il  nous  destine 
Allons  compter  nos  morts  k  la  porte  Colline; 
Dans  le  sacr^parvis,  anx  autels  de  Vesta, 
Coureos  roir  estpirer  ob  autre  Scsevola. 
Ah !  c'est  pour  voui^  Romains,  que  ma  roix  vous  implore, 
Ivre  de  sang,  Sylla  yeut  en  yerser  encore. 
Unis  par  les  regrets,  unis  par  le  danger. 
Qui  de  rousi  mes  manx  resterait  'Granger? 
Qui  de  vous,  en  ce  jour  de  honjte  et  de  mis^re, 
Ne  tremble  pour  un  fils,  ne  g6mit  sur  un  p^re  ? 
Deux  femmes,  en  plongeaut  un  poignard  dans  le«r  sein, 
Jadis  de  la  patrie  ont  chang^  le  destin : 
Osez  d*un  pareil  prix  me  donner  Tesp^rance, 
Tout  mon  sang  va  couler — A  ces  mots  on  s*dance. 
On  d^sarme  son  braa— et  le  peuple  k  grands  cris 
Fait  serment  dans  ses  mains  de  sauver  les  proscrits-^ 
Les  Gauloia  ont  paru,  la  terreur  les  escorte  ; 
Catilina  conduit  leur  farouche  cohorte : 
A  ce  terrible  aspect^  la  foule  au  loin  s*^nftiH; 
Et  cealkili  aprds  eau  ne  bussent  qu*un  vain  bmit. — p.  3^31. 

This  is  certainly  magnificent  writing— but  how  much 
greater  would  its  effect  be,  if  the  scene  which  it  de- 
scribes were  to  pass  before  our  eyes.   The    Aire  elo- 
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quence*'  of  the  maddened  wife— its  dec}^  and  magicaf 
effect  on  the  people^her  aspect  and  yoice— their  increas- 
ing and,  at  last,  tunmltoous  excitement— would  not  all 
tliis  haye  tenfold  force  if  placed  before  us  In  action  t 
— and  who  can  doubt  tliat  a  poet,  who  can  give  such 
almost  Tisual  effect  to  mere  recital,  would  invest  its  repre^ 
saltation  with  all  the  power  of  a  real  occurrence  ?  But» 
no that  would  necessitate  a  change  of  scene ; — and  for  a 
paltry  prejudice  like  this^  are  we  debarred  from  the 
finest  possible  situation  and  subject  for  dramatie  pas- 
sion and  display  !  It  is  true,  that  M.  de  Jouy  does 
change  his  scene  once  during  the  play— 'but  that  is  be- 
tween  two  acts,  and,  once  done,  he  returns  no  more  to 
the  former  locale.  It  is  some  advance,  however,  to 
change  the  place  of  rqiresentation  at  all.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  French  dramatists  will  shortly  cease  to 
submit  to  be  bound,  like  children,  with  a  thread. 

Valerie  appears,  however,  in  the  next  scene,  and  from 
the  fervour  and  power  with  which  she  is  here  portrayed, 
we  can  gather  what  she  would  have  been  in  the  much 
finer  situation  which  the  speech  of  Roscius  describes. 
Although  our  limits  are  already  exceeded,  we  cannot 
resist  giving  the  whole  of  this  scene : — 

VaUrie,  ScheveUt,  tt  te  d^hattant  au  milieu  des  Ueieurs, 

Laissez-moi !— De  ces  lieux  qui  pourra  m*arjracher  > 
Je  ?eux  voir  le  tyraa — 

Sylla,  frMiment. 

EUe  peut  approcher. 

VaUrii*  Amouvii  le  beBoin  de  ton  &nie  odieiMe  ;  ^ 
Contemple-iDoi,  cruel  I  Je  auis  bien  maUieureuse. 

SjflUu  Qu'on»*^oigiie»Hcteuri!  LaiaK-noos,  RosciiM. 

Valine*  Je  coonaistrop  Sylla,  j'aime  trop  Clandias 
Poorimplorer  ici  le  juge  inexorable 
Dont  Tarr^t  nous  poursuit  dans  ce  jour  ex^rable. 
Ta  cltoence  aistoent  peut  contenter  mes  t<bux  ;  : 
Apprends-moi  mon  mallieur,  c'est  tout  ce  que  je  ?eux. 
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Je  oe  demaade  p«s  qndle  M  ootre  offeme : 
Le  comrage^  la  peur»  let  ditCMra,  le  rikmx. 
Tout  est  cnme  i  tet  yiiiz»  el  Je  M  prteiidi  pm 
ExciiierBioD^|MNixetd6MrMertoii  bna. 
Qotod ta  le  proecriraia  ta  lui  flusaia  joatke; 
Nous  cKNupirioDa  ememble  et  je  subsa  eompHce; 
Je  partage  OQ  plalftt  j'ezclte  dana  HOB  cour 
La  haine  g^n^euae  et  la  pnlbode  hormir 
QaMnapire  k  mem  ^poax  ta  kmgoe  tynnnie ; 
Tons  deux  nous  inplorioDt  les  dieux  de  la  pat  rie, 
£1;  toot  deux  Inn  de  loi,  dana  notre  obacnri^ 
No6  TONix  ^eot  pour  Rome  et  pour  la  liberie : 
Unb  dans  uoa  regrets  et  dans  nos  esp^rances, 
Pourquoi  nous;s^rer  au  jourde  tes  veogeances? 
Oui^  8ylla»€li«diua  est  un  garant  pour  toi : 
Tremble  ai  je  n*ai  plus  k  cratndre  que  pour  moi. 

SjfUa*   Je  ne  redoute  point  ta  fureur  vengeresie ; 
De  ton  aexe  en  tout  temps  j*^rguai  la  fiublesse : 
Mais  ton  ^pom  oousptre*  et  quand  le  dietateur 
Sur  Pennemi  dea  lob  exerce  leur  rigueur^ 
Plus  indulgent,  Sylla  pardonne  k  Valerie. 

VmUrie.  Va,  je  craina  ton  pardon  et  non  pas  ta  fttrie, 
Etdesmauxquesur  nous  vune  ta  cruuait^ 
Ton  affireuse  ddmence  est  le  plus  redout^ 
£pargne-moi  du  moins  cet  horrible  supplice : 
Auprte  de  mum  ^ponx  suffre  que  je  p^risae. 
Tu  sflfus^  qM9*e  mort  qu'il  nous  fiulle  souffjrir, 
Moins  prompt  k  Fordonner  que  nous  k  la  subir-* 
Eh  quoi !  Faustus,  aussi  tu  gardes  le  silence ; 
Tu  d^toumes  le  yeux  ?  crains-tu  que  ma  presence, 
Dans  le  fond  de  ton  cmur  accusant  la  piti^ 
Ne  r6dame  en  ce  jour  les  droits  de  Tamiti^  9 
Rassure-toi:  je  sais  ce  que  tu  peux  entendre, 
£t  dn  Ala  de  Sylla  ce  que  je  dois  attendre. 

Fautitu,   Valerie,  en  ces  lieux,  06  tu  portes  tes  pas^ 
Contiens  ton  d^seqpoir  etne  m*accuae  pas— 

VMrie.   Quand  mon  ^poux  p^rit!-^ 
fmuiut.  Peut-^treil  vit  encore — 

VaUrie.        done  est  Claudius  f  Ah  f  parle  f 

JFWuf Je  Fignore. 

VMrie.   Tu  Tignores?  Non,  non  I  De  ton  front  fndiscret 
La  pUeur  me  r^v^le  un  horrible  secret  ^ 
Jetentends,  etj'abjure  nne  Iftche  esp^ran^. 
Les  Marius  out  eu  leur  moment  de  cl^mence : 
Sylla»  Taffreux  Sylla  ue  pardouue  jamais. 
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£hbien!  frappeaiT«Qire«i  0mA  4«|ipaiakp 

Si  j*en  passe  le  aettil»  ms  doyikm  fit6a^qoe 

Court  aniier>€onlre  tot  la  ^n^tmi»  pMaqpe, 

Je  Q'invoqiierai  pmemMb\f  46tf^lianiv»  ' 

Que  vient  dc  diiperter  Vup^ti  4t  tm  IMtonu 

Pour  punir  ua  tynm  et  pour  briaer  nos  diaMMM 

S*il  n*e8t  plusde  Rowai—iTwaU^fli  RattMM: 

Cet  m^res  dont  to  rage  tmmtmh* fiK 

Les  ^spoudcs,  les  mawt^  fes  vcw^'d^  proMiilv 

M*attcndent ;  et  nos  brat,  k  d^A^it  du  toa«enre» 

Du  bourreaodatRiMUuMTontiltiivrar  la  len?» 

J7«M(ii«.   O  Cid !  oil  oourea-vow? 

Valerie,  Me  venger,  ou  p^ir. 

Fauttus.  GardciJ.-^*-IUteqez-U— —  1. 

We  have  now  only  space  to  give  what  have  beeil  es- 
teemed the  fioert  and  mort  effective  p^syi^ges  Ui  the  play : 
— Sylia's  agitation  in  hh  sleep,  and  his  aMicaMoa.  The 
first  necessarily  los6s  much  of  its  effect  in  the  reading. 
We  suspect  4iie  idea  of  it  is  taken  from  tbe  tentnpijene  of 
Ricliard  the  Third,  though  we  confers — fcir  we  are  not 
blinded  by  national  prejudice — ^that  we  thinH  it  is  im- 
proved upon.  It  is  60  raucb  mov»  consonant  to  iMture, 
and,  therefore^  comes  home  so  much  mwe  stponf^y  to 
the  feelings,  to  see  the  agitation  of  the  dreanii^i^,  instead 
of  the  embodying  of  the  dreai«,  that  we  cannot  but  pre- 
fer collecting  what  is  passing  In  the  mind,  ffom  the 
broken  snatches  of  the  sleeper's  speech,  than  from  the 
set  maledictions  of  the  spirits  which  appear  to  him^-tand 
to  us  :— 

Sylla.  Est-ce  vivre. 

Que  tnbir  les  tourroens  ou  ma  grandeur  me  livre? 
Pttnir»  verier  du  aaog,  buffer  des  cotnplots— 
La  nuit,  poiut  de  aomineil ! — ^le  jour,  point  de  repoa^ 
L'esprit  toujoura  port^  vers  des  pensers  ftin^bresy 
Comme  un  timide  enfant  avoir  peur  des  t^nebret ! — 
Kestona  sous  ce  parris:  plus  calme,  dans  cea  lieux 
Attendons  que  le  jour  vienne  ^'lairer  les  cieux. 
Si  je  pouvais  dormir ! — Mais  quelle  est  ma  faiiblesse !— - 
Je  tremble  |>our  mon  fils! — Vainemcnt ;  ma  tendresse'  * 


.    ,  *  4e  tuil  p^re,  disrtu  ?— Noh ;     suis  d^ctatf  ur. 
1^  tMctatenr !  Oaoi!  toujjottrt'iiittrclM  de  criii^di  criM  f  ? 
M !  jeiw         da  ifiim  M»liw 

Qu«  pai»-|e  d^rmais  demaoder  k  pus  dieux  ^-7-  ^ 
Ia  tetiM  de  toes  mati^  ia  fi^  d^  IfNig  ^l^e;    ' ' 

Mourir  1  dormir  enfiA !  .Qiu?  m'ioiporte  des  jovrs 
Dont  kt  pro|bi)ds  ennuis  empoiaonnent  le  cours  ¥ 
Mfaiafc  tena  que  tow  toe,'«i<tft  teews  -opp^ciirtt^-  '  n 

Lfiiwe  en  un  raipie  beur^u^-  s'^indre  m  panai^ 
Oh!  bienfait  inconnu!  Mcs  yeux et  met  eaprita 
S'aflRdaBent  leutement,  pat  le  aonnneil  Mrpim 

Owe  voiftj^  t  ft  quel  pourmf-^^dmn  cea  demeurea  aQmUu^ 
De  ceux  que  j'ai  proacrita— a  raoim^  les  ombreat— 
Qde  vonlez-Tcma  de  moi,  tranaftigea  dea'tottibeaUzf^ 

ioa  tbffpa  dMirla  vMia  oteAivz  Ita 
J'ai  jmm  aoa  <br£uta^'ai  pqni  voa  oompliceih—  , 
TtefoMez  qu*oft  ne  voua  traine  k  de  nouveaux  aupplices !  ' 
JeW  vote  tcmsy  lea  braaveitjnbHMt^ieiiAiii  ^ 
Agiter  leura  poignarda  aur  moD  aein  auapendfii  '  ' :  .; 

O  dieux !  k  me  iVapper  lean  maioa  fOQt  tautea  pr^taa. 

A  inoiy  lictenra !  k  noi  !-^ttFaia  pfaacrit  leun  t6toi» 
Je  lea  revoia  ^ooorl-^Chaaaez  toua  oea  ptrver*  I 
£t  que  voa  fonals  taaylam  lea  rendent  aux  enieia  ^ 
Sylla  le  veut-— rordoane^^^ob^iiaez  I 

(R  r^tamhe  swf  aan  ^itO—p.  63—64. 

This  is  certainly  as  finely  done  as  Freneh  dramatic 
verse  will  permit — but^we  do  not  mean  to  speftk  sneer- 
ingly— Init  does  not  the  recurrence  of  the  rhyme,  and  the 
unvaried  caasura  of  the  Alraaadrine,  cpmuigfrom  a  per- 
son asleep,  in  great  measure  mar  the  povmrfvl  concep- 
tions of  the  author  ?  We  are  sure  such  men  as  Jony  and 
Talma  must  have  felt  this— 4a  despite  of  habit — in  the 
composition  and  recitation  of  this  most  teelyi-iMgined 
passage. 

The  speech  on  th^  nbdicatiqn  is,  p^rhapst  on  the 


whole,  the  finest  thing  in  the  plaj.   It  has  not  the 
{Hdity  and  warmth  of  passion  of  the  descriptioB  of  Va- 
leria's efforts  to  rescM  her  huband,  as  gifenbyRoadiia^ 
or  as  some  of  that  which  is  put  into  her  own  moutii ; — 
mnrdowe  thinkthatitissogreatanindicatiimof  graioa 
in  the  autlior  as  those  two^  aad,  perhaps,  sasne  oilier^ 
passages.   But  in  these,  the  stmctore  of  the  Terse  is  far 
more  felt ;  and  oocasionaUy  in  scnne  of  the  more  n^id 
and  passionate  parts,  we  are,  (to  use  a  French  untrans* 
lateable  word)  impaJtientii  at  its  monotonoiis  want  of  na- 
ture.  But  in  a  set  qpeech^  it  is  not  nearly  so  offi^ye ; 
—in  what  is  only  fine  dedamati<m,  it  is  sometimes  eTen 
not  unmusical— when  the  passage  he  not  long,  so  as  not 
to  pall  upon  the  ear  by  the  unchanging  cadence.  For 
these  causes,  therefore,  we  an  indined  to  rate  the  fol- 
lowing speech  as  the  best  thing  in  the  play,  as  regarda 
itsdf,  though  not  as  the  greatest  emanation  of  the 
authm*'s  genius 

SylUtp  M<nU  iur  le»  rairti* 
Citoyeniy  dievaKen,  pontifes,  8^ateiiri» 
Et  Tom^  dt  H  paitrie  ilhirtres  d^femeun ; 
Eoovtes :  je  root  dois^  je  me  dois  A  iMot-m^fnc^ 
De  rendre  comiite  id  denon  posveir  mtpr^fj^^ 
Et  d*expoaer  enfio  k  tos  regards  smrpvis 
Lea  immenaes  traraux  par  mbi  aeol  entrepris. 
J*ai  aolqugu^  le  Pont,    Bosphore^  TEpire ; 
Lea  eaux  da  Phalaria  traveraentvotre  empire ; 
La  Gr^  toalenti^re  eat  aomniae  k  Toaid^ 
Et  des  borda  Libyena  j*ai  cbaas^  tooa  lea^roia. 
La  diute  de  Carthage  arait  6brmDl6  Rome : 
J*ai  r^par^  lea  manx  qtfavait  fidia  an  grand  hOMmc» 
Jugur^  ftit  Taiacu,  MiAbridate  est.aouminy 
Ma  fortune  a  plua  fait  qu'elle  n*afait  promia. 
C^tait  trop  pen  pour  moi  des  lauriera  de  la  guerre 
Je  Toolaia  une  gloire  et  plua  rare  et  plua  di^re; 
Rome»  en  proie  aoz  fiireara  dea  partia  triompbamv 
Mourante  aoua  lea  coups  de  aeapropres  enfiini, 
Inroquait  k  la  ibia  mon  bras  et  mon  gteie ; 
Je  me  fia  dictateor :  je  san? ai  la  patrie. 


Le  people  muting  rentim  dani  le  devoir; 
Jaaiais  oa  ne  me  tI^  etdaTe  du  Tu|gaire» 
BecbMicr^l  trabir  ceCaaMorpopulahv 
Oik  Miiriiis  Toyldl  le  MdeM  trnvasju 
J*ai  pea  flatt^  ce peupl^  et  j'ai  gu^  ces  anuiz: 
Je  m*antiai  Gootre  lui  de  riguears  I^timei: 
A«  «diil  de  rfitatpinnolei  det  fktiiiief. 
Qtfon  Bomme  Tudeaoe  et  wnibme  cniaol6 
Ce  que  j*ai  &it  poar  Rome  et  poar  la  liberty ; 
Ud  reprocbe  pareil  ne  laurait  me  oonlbndre : 
\     Doaangqiie  j*ai  ireM^jeauisiir^.A  r^poedic: 
de  rbttmanil^  si  j*^loiiffiii  la  Toiz» 
Ce  Alt  poar  vous  cootraiudre  k  fl^bir  sooi  lea  loia 
mTignore  qoel  sumom  fblitmre  me  deitiDe : 
L*aireiiir  jugera  ee  que  Rome  exaouae. 
]>u  poida  de  ma  gr^ideur  plua  accaW  quo  Toii% 
Je  viens  briaer  le  joug  qoi  noua  &tigaait  tou& 
J'ai  Taioca,  j*ai  r^^ ;  maiotenant  je  feox  vim! 
Je  r^jette  la  eoope  oik  le  po«  voir  a*eaivre. 
J*ai  goQvero^  le  moode  k  mea  ordret  aonmi^ 
Et  jlmpofle  ailenoe  X  toua  mea  eanemia ; 
Leur  haine  ne  aanrait  atteindre  ma  mteoire; 
J'ai  mis  eatre  emt  et  moi  VabioM  de  ma  glote. 
Ledictateiirii*eatp1aa:  je  remetiayateal  . 
Avec  raotorit^  lea  r^oes  de  fEtat 
Ecoutez !— Qae  ma  voix  rempliaie  cetta  enceinte : 
J*ai  goavem^  lana  pear,  et  j*abdiqae  aana  crainte.— p.  7t— 74.  * 

We  have  now  gone  through  this  most  interesting 
and  talented  production.  Its  success  has  been  of  the 
most  brilliant  description,  and  though  that  may  have 
been,  in  some  measure,  OT^ing  to  political  causes,  yet 
a  very  large  proportion  of  it  undoubtedly  arose  from 
the  distinguished  merit  of  the  piece  itself.  It  gives 
indications  of  a  genius  which  surely  should  not  be 
cramped  in  the  trammels  of  the  French  theatre^ — ^which 
— more  than  any  we  have  ever  met — ^is  calculated  to 
break  them  through,  and  found  an  era  of  higher  power 
in  the  drama  of  its  country.  M.  de  Jouy  has  evinced 
in  some  of  his  works  a  strong,  an  unftdr,  disinclina- 
tion towards  England  and  the  Bdglisb-— but  we  can 
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make  aUowances  for**-*^  mmjr  e^eii  saf ,  rettpect — 
the  feelings  which  have  given  rise  to  this  In  the  heart 
of  tm  ion  Franfais.  This  Imt  W  dpubty  iofluanced 
him  in  his  judgmeal  of  o«p  dramatic  Iit6raliir6,  for 
of  all  people,  the  bent  of  his  genius  will  lead  him  to 
admire  nature  in  prefrrfWf  tOr  artf^**M  iod^  is 
plainly  evinced  by  the  stfUcfiig  pamage  T9gKiiBfg  M. 
Talma  which  we  have  transcribed.  But  may  we  not 
hope  that  as .  time  passes^  and  wfriendly  passions 
begin  to  cool — may  we  not  hope  that  the  vefl  of  pre- 
judice will  fall  from  his  eyes,  and  that  he  will  devote 
his  mind  to  naturalising  in  his  own  language  the  more 
striking  merMs  of  our  theatre.  We  are  aware  that 
this  would  peed  considerable  modification ; — ^but  a  fiill 
knowledge  of  our  laivguaget  and  much  tact  as  well 
as  judgment  peciiliarty  fit  M.  de  Jouy  for  such  an 
office.  We  do  not  at  all  mean  to  recommend  ser- 
vile, or  even  close  imitationr^we  are  far  from  sug- 
gesting that  to  a  man  of  genius.  All  we  wish  is  that 
free  nature  should  be  substituted  for  narrow  art.  That 
genius  should  not  be  cramped  and  clipped  by  rules,'' 
unities/'  and  such  like-fopperies  ;— that  ia  a  word, 
it  should  shake  itself  free  from  prejudice  of  every  sort 
and  kind  whatsoever.  In  French,  we  fear,  blank  verse 
is  unattainable  ^^we  would,  therefore,  certainly  re- 
commend the  substitution  of  prose  for  the  Alexandrine 
metre.  Their  plays  would,  thence,  be  ten  times  more 
natural,  and  consequently  more  efi^ective^  M.  de  Jouy 
is  precisely  the  person  fitted  for  this  task.  His  fine 
genius  and  his  wonderful  command  and  choice  of  lan- 
guage would  vendei:  such  a  production  from  his  pen 
an  invaluable  gift.  Executed  by  him,  it  would  scarcely 
fail  of  success^  in  despite  of  the  host  of  prejudices 
which  would  be  arrayed  against^and  if  it  did  succeed 
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it  would  do  more  for  his  true  fame  than  fifty  successes 
in  the  beaten  road.  It  would  place  him  at  once  in 
the  rank  of  the  Columbus  of  his  country's  literature — 
he  would  discover  and  give  to  it  a  new  world. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  take  our  leave  of  M.  de  Jouy 
with  the  highest  admiration  of  his  genius,  and  the 
strongest  anticipation  of  its  future  triumphs. 
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MoKSIEUE,  P«v,  le  n  Novembre,  1822. 

Vous  avez  rendu  compte  dans  votre  int^ressant  ou- 
vrage  de  ma  trag^e  de  Sylla,  avec  une  Hberatite  de  critique, 
avec  une  abn^ation  de  pr^jug^  nationaux,  qui  honorent 
votre  talent  et  votre  caractere,  et  pour  lesquelles  je  vous  prie 
d'agri&c  mes  remer9im^is. 

Toutefois,  ce  serait  mal  r^pondre  k  la  bienveillance  avec 
laquelle  vous  jugez  mes  ouvrages,  et  It  la  mani^  aimable  et 
franche  dont  vous  les  critiquez,  que  de  ne  point  avouer  haute- 
m^t  qu'^en  plusieiurs  points  vos  opinions  litt^raires  sont  ab- 
solument  of^)os^  aux  miennes. 

tT&^rte  les  pr^jug^  dont  la  naissance,  Teducation,  les 
habitudes,  la  poation  sociale,  entourent  presque  tous  les 
hommes.  Franfais,  je  suis  loin  de  nourrir  ^^pour  TAngle- 
terre  et  poiu*  les  Anglais^  cette  antipathic  aveugle  et  illiberale 
dont  vous  m^accusez  avec  im  peu  d^amertume.  Une  marche 
usurpatrice  dans  les  actes  de  votre  gouvemem^nt,  une  per- 
fidie  constante  dans  la  conduite  de  votre  cabinet  par  rapport 
Vol.  II.  Pa«t  II.  y  R 
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k  PEurope,  une  mmbre  conoentratum  en  soi-meme^  iin  m^- 
pris  plus  que  Romain  pour  le  reste  du  mcNidey  le  souvenir 
de  nos  demiers  infortunes  auxquelles  votre  minist^  a  si 
cruellement  contribu^ ;  voila.  Monsieur,  (je  le  dis  avec  fran- 
chise) ce  qui  m^afflige  comme  pbiloeophe,  cq  qui  me  revolte 
oomme  ami  de  Fhumanit^  ce  qui  m'^indigne  comme  dtoyen 
de  la  France. 

Mab  c^est  chez  vous,  Monsieur,  que  sont  n&  Bacon, 
TAristote  modeme;  lesage  Locke;  Tillustre  Pope;  Hume, 
qui  a  port^  le  premier  parmi  vous  la  philosophie  dans  Fhis- 
toire;  Shakspeare,  qui  a  pricedi  notre  grand  Comeille; 
Burke,  Fielding,  Robertson,  et  une  foule  de  hautes  intel- 
ligences, de  g^nies  laborieux  et  crdateurs.  Votre  patrie  est 
celles  des  Newton  et  des  Sidney,  des  RusseD,  des  Thomas 
More  et  des  Hampden,  des  Fox  et  des  Sheridan ;  je  ne  con- 
fonde  pas  les  oeuvres  de  g^e  avec  les  m^prises  de  la  pdi- 
tique,  ni  le  caractere  des  individus  avec  le  calcul  des  intdrets 
sodaux ;  ni  les  crimes  de  quelques  hommes  avec  la  masse  dea 
id^  des  sentimens  et  des  mceurs  de  votre  nation. 

Tout  en  avouant  que  des  tr^rs  inconnus  k  la  plupart  des 
litterateurs  Strangers  stmt  enfouis  dans  votre  Utt^rature; 
tout  en  convenant  des  nombreuses  beaut^s  de  vos  ^crivains 
dramatiques,  je  defendrai  sinc^ment  le  syst^me  th^&tral 
adopts  en  France. 

Je  suis  persuade  que  parmi  nous  les  combinaisons  de  fart 
dramatique  sont  de  nature  k  mieux  d^velopper  les  caiact^res 
et  les  pasrions,  k  procurer  des  Amotions  sinon  [Jus  vives,  du 
moinsplussoutenues;  enimmot^plaireplusgendralement 

L Wet  d'^une  seule  action,  resserr^e  dans  un  terns,  dans  un 
lieu  limit^s,  d'^un  petit  nombre  de  personnages  princqMOix 
a^ssans  dans  un  int^ret  unique,  d^une  machine  th^fitrale  k  la 
fois  forte  et  simple,  dont  les  ressorts  comprim^s  acquierrat  par 
cela  meme  plus  d'^^nerpe,  et  dont  le  levier  principal  repose 
tout  entier  siu*  le  coour  humain ;  cet  effet,  dis-je,  doit  6tre 
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B^oeasairanent  plus  pn>fiiiid  et  plu»  iaftdffiibie  €p»  celm 
qu'^onessayera  deproduireporuneyari^ooiii^dlnaden^ 
et  de  caractira  jett^  m  hazard  6ur  It  soigady  coonoeils  le 
aoDt  BUT  fe  th^tro  dtt  moiide  psr  U  dntm^ 

Ia  multitude  dea  caraotina  diatnit;  k  nukhude  dca 
^^nemcnB  &tigne;  lea  paanoiiB  eiitaaafes  ae 
et  ne  peuyent  trourer  km  defA^ffpmaal  omsptseL  Com* 
ment  appfofimEr  un  apniuneiri  ?  omnneiit  coiqphtter  un 
caract^?  ooomiait  peindne  une  pasoon  dans  tea  ^carti,  sea 
tranqporta^Maretours,  aesaophiflme^seafiiraiia^  daiiatoutea 
aes  incona^ueiices,  dans  toutes  sea  phases,  A  par  la  aitnpli- 
€it4  dn  pbn  et  de  rintrigoe  vooa  ne  lataaee  dans  wtvt  dnune 
im  chanqp  Uhce  4  soil  fiMigucux  esaor  F 

(Test  cette  place  que  je  chordie  en  vain  dana  votre  ays- 
t£nie  dramadque.  Je  ne  nie  point  que  votre  Otwaj  ne  ai»t 
path^ue  et  natuiel;  j^adnure  plus  que  penoMK  en  Fnmca 
lea  gnmdea  conceptions  de  ^uJ^qpeare;  maia  aelcfi  mm  il 
manque  k  ces  beauts  ce  qui  aoanque  k  robte  SU.  Pmilj  une 
j^aoe.  Au  th^toe,  comnle  en  acehhecture,  un  dieU'eniTre 
perd  son  prix  si  Pordre  et  la  r^^ularit^  n^ont  fxAid6  k  k 
diipontion  des  otgets  qui  Teotourent  Voua  oftnnaiiarf  la 
pr^oapte  d^Hooraoe ; 

'   **       ...  Qggqaa  locum  laasattt  tarttta  dacntwr  ;** 
Hon  seulement  c^est  k        d^Hotttce,  maia  e'est  k  taaom 
loi  dans  tous  les  arta. 

Wea  conohies  pas,  je  voua  prie,  qua  Je  veuiUe  repouaser 
lea  innovatkms  dont  le  g^nie  poumut  encore  enrichir  ws/tm 
Bdrie.  Consaer^  a  k  peintui«  des  passions,  elle  a  ^lev^ 
d^immortdlea  statues  i  famour  mat^rnel  dans  M^pe;  au 
combat  de  Pamour  et  du  devoir  dans  le  Cid;  au  fanatistne 
relig^eux  dans  Mahomet;  It  Pamour  dans  Zanre  et  dana 
Ph^dre;  nuds  beaucoup  plus  occupy  des  nuances  et  des 
lutfcea  de  $^timens  que  d'^une  parfaite  v4ni6  de  mceurs  et  de 
caractireSy  peut^e  art-eUe  kiss^  k  des  mains  hardies,  sinon 
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des  duunps  nouveiux,  du  mcis^  des  nllons  pandl^les  k 

«r«i  &mji  dans  Sylla,  en  me  soumettant  it  la  r^gukiite 
du  plan^  et  k  toute  k  aiv6atji  deR  r^les  poe^  par  les 
grands  mailZBi,  de  tmcer  coirectement  le  portrait  de  oette 
creature  giganteaque.  En  jrttant  dana  la  fonne  convenue  de 
noa  ouvrages  dramatiques  un  grand  caract^e  tout  entier, 
aaas  hleeaer  lea  lois  que  je  rq;arde  comme  les  sauve-gardes 
de  notre  litt^ratiune,  j^ai  voulu  tenter  un  nouveau  genre  de 
tragddie  aaas  aortir  dea  limitea  invariables  que  la  nature  et  la 
ruaon  ont  poa^ 

J^ai  aigoal^  la  cnmAlie  de  oaract^re,  port^  a  sa  per- 
fection,  oonune  le  chef-d'oeuvre  de  Teqnit  humain ;  peutretre 
la  toag^die  de  caract^,  telle  que  je  la  oon9ois,  est  elle  d*une 
exeeution  plus  d^Bcile  encore.  Vous  voyez,  Monneur, 
oombi^  je  auia  loin  d^accepter  le  ridicule  d'^avoir  voulu  offiir 
un  mod^d'^une  trag^die  de  ce  genre:  lliomme  qui  nuodie 
une  toiae  k  la  main  donne  lui-m£me  sa  mesure,  et  ne  peut 
Stre  aoiqpfonn^  d^avoir  Tintodtion  d^en  imposer  par  sa  taiUe. 

II  est  d^autres  points  sur  lesquels  il  me  serait  trop  fadle  de 
vous  eonibettre.  Vous  opposez  au  caract^  de  Sylla  td 
que  je  Tai  trac^,  le  caract^  de  ce  Dictateur  tir^  '^de  la 
Grandeur  etdelaPAadence  dea  Romains^"^  et  vous  en  con- 
dues  que  je  n'^ai  pcwt  anprunt^  k  Montesquieu,  comme  je 
Taffirme  dans  mon  discours  pr^liminaire,  ka  traits  pnncipaux 
de  ce  grand  caract^  hiatonque.  Vous  ouUiez,  Monsieur, 
q^  le  jugment  de  Tauteur  de  TEsprit  des  L<hx  sur  lequel  je 
m^iqypuie,  se  trouve,  mm  dans  Thistoire  de  la  Grandeur  et  de 
la  Decadence,  mais  dans  le  Dialogue  d'Eucrate,  dief-d^oeuvre 
de  cet  immortel  ^vain,  dans  le  quel  Sylla  est  reprdsoit^ 
pr^cis^ment  sous  les  couleurs  dont  je  Tai  peint  sur  la  ac^ne. 

Quant  au  desir  que  vous  t^oagnez  de  v<Hr  noa  tragedies 
modemes  &^tes  en  vers  blancs,  ou  mSme  en  prose  po^ue, 
cette  proportion  fut  faite  une  p^i^  fois  par  Fing^iieux 
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Lamotke,  une  seconde  fob  paor  Sedidne,  et  n^bbtint  panni  notis 
aucune  attention  s^rieuse  :  •  on  se  contenta  cTap^diqiier  k  tea 
deux  ^vains  la  faUe  du  R^nard  auqud  on  a  ootxp6  k  (faew. 

Si  Tart  dramatique  n^avait  sa  langue  partioiiUfere^  harmo* 
nieiue,  reguK^e;  n  le  premier  ^lier  pouvait condredans  un 
^alogue  vulgaare  et  fecik  les  souvenirs  de  ses  ftudes;  la 
m^lodie  du  langage^  la  conckoon  du  vers,  la  dlflcult^  de  son 
m&Mnisme,  ne  forfait  le  poete  k  ^purer  son  style,  k  eoocen- 
trer  ses  id^  k  polir,  k  tenmner  ses  productions,  Tart  des 
Comdlle  et  des  Vc^taore  ne  sermt  Inentdt  phis  perrai  nous 
que  ce  qu'il  est  partout  ailleurs,  un  diaos  mAsAmmtttique, 
ou  Ton  pourrait  trouver  de  belles  scenes,  d'adniraMes  situ* 
ations,  mais  ou  Ton  cherdierait  en  Tain  une  bonne  trag^dse. 

Si  je  ne  craignais  de  me  lirrer  k  une  dissertatifm  d*un 
int^r^  tr<^  peu  g^n^nd,  j^essaytrais,  Monsieur,  de  voua 
prouver  que  notre  vers  alexandrin,  sur  la  monotonie  duqud 
vous  Yous  r^cries,  n^est  pas  seulement,  aprte  Yhexmalkn 
Latin,  le  plus  harmonieux  qui  existe  dans  les  ditm  syBtSmes 
de  poeffle,  nuus  que  la  succession  obUg^  des  rimes  mascu- 
lines et  fi^minines,  et  Tart,  aujourd^hui  si  Inen  conmi,  d^en 
sauvar,  ou  d^en  d^plac^  adroitement  la  o^re,  lui  kusse 
toutela  liberty  du  vers  blanc,  sans  le  priver  de  cette  noblesse, 
et  de  cet  accent  musical  qui  en  font  le  charme  partieuHer. 

Les  observations  que  'fsi  llionneur  ^  vons  presenter  sont 
exemptes  de  tout  pr^ug^,'  de  toute  antipsthie  natkmale : 
Tamour  de  Tart,  le  sentiment  du  beau,  sont  les  seuls  guides 
aux  quels  je  m^abandonne. 

Vos  poetes  observant  la  nature;  leur  ima^nation  est 
vaste,  et  sait,oomme  dit  Tobjet  de  votre  {dus  vive  admiration, 
'*  ■         in  a  fine  frenzy  roDini^ 
To  dart  from  eartfa  to  heayen.*' 

Les  ressorts  secrets  de  Tfime  humaine,  la  peinture  des 
moeurs  leur  sont  connus ;  le  choix  seul  me  pirait  leur  man- 
quer.    Si  le  gi^nie  est  rime  des  productions  de  Pesprit,  c^est 
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k  ci«Mrspett(-£tre  m^em^ndriNitHmisaei^  n  je  difsb  Is 
qui  jeUe  cette  fime  idiiis  uiie  ibnae, 
a  iia  mot  € W  le  dtoix  qm  kitt  donne  la  gmoe»  la  fiMree^ 
Teadstcnoe,  et  la  dur^ 

Ja  omTiow  «va9  vwi^  MoDwiir^  q^ 
a  bwnn  d^emj^  quelqiieB  nouvdles  cnrobtaiitnnn  dnuna- 
^icgm.  Je  BUSS  de  votie  stir  TabilHi  dee  namidoBS^  tout 
enxieBaaiquaiitqwtiv  Yotre  th^fttre  on  &it  vm  afauad^adtion 
wm  mcim  amdaamabl^e.  II  me  smbie,  oependaot,  qua  k 
li«ateest£Kileipaaer:  laatteea  aetkm  toutceq^  lereott 
doit  iimsaaMmeat  id&Btbr ;  mcttre  an  rtcit  toute  aetkn 
trap  Taste  podr  ttna  itfr^wiit^ 

.  Ua  pcaat  aot  laqnd 
a4mdaiB,^^doDtVQU9]irop(Mcs  Fabli^iplaoii  enti^  et 
qiM  sekai  1^  ittmeMt  k  gk»ie  de  Colomb  k  r^yain 
asasa  havdi  pour  Tadcptar.  Fannettes  laoi  de  tous  faire 
dhparrar  que  a  Colomb  di^oouvrit  ub  moade  norreau,  ee 
fet»  wm  pas  en  teeouant  Im  mma  en  a{>pb|uant  k  de 

nouvdlea  d^oeuvatee  lea  R^jjieaet  ksobeorvaliensd^fakeB*. 

De  miotk  cc^  si  ma  voix  ^taH  asaea  forte  pour  ae  fiure 
cBteDdue  de  yos  poelea  dramali<|aeB»  ^  leur  jmypoaenua 
d'oaidaMr  k  acia^  Ang^Me  de  cette  nobk  simplid^  dpnt  Ua 
admirart  lea  aaod^  dans  Euriptde  et  dana  Sophode;  de 
aaarifiar  meiBa  iouraia  llat^  k  f  action^  k  d^vekppment 
dHrae  graade  flituatkm  an  oonffict  dee  ^v^nmeDA  romanw 
qiiea;  >kur  |Btqpo0Qrattde)giiidve4r^^^ 
tionqu'ils  possMent,  plus  de  sagesm  dans  kior  {JiaBy  p^us  de 
BuaJQfaes  dans  few  pdiiitiB!ei^  ptus  de  van^t^  dans  kur 
carac^ires:  )e  me peramtteraiB  de  leur  deaMndar  encore  m 
choix  plus  ddicat  dans  TexpresikB  dea  sgntiinensi  une  com- 
Innaison  jdus  halnle,  et  pres^  toujoors  un  langage  plus 
•c^otenu  ^  plus  dlevd 

J*ai  llmmieur  d'etre,  avee  une  haiileccmsidi^Uon, 
M<H)8ieur,  viitre  d^m^  servkainr, 

£.  Jour. 
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[In  {iriBtlng^which  we  do  with  great  pleaAire^he 
letter  of  our  distinguished  eorrespondent,  yre  mast  be 
permiMed  to  say  a  few  woids  on  the  matters  at  issue 
between  iks. 

We^sfaaiU  not  enter  at  large  into  the  question  of  the 
relative  merit  of  the  two  schools  of  Tragedy.  In  the 
paper  to  which  this  letter  is  an  answer,  oiir  opinions  are 
opressed  at  some  lei^h-— and  the  subject  has  also  been 
of  late  00  amply  discussed  in  our  ablest  perlodkal  works, 
that  we  Qonstder  our  side  at  least  to  have  been  suAr 
cientlf  advocated.  We  sball  confine  c^rseltes  on  the 
present  oeeaaloii  to  replying  to  one  or  two  points  in  M. 
de  Jony's  argument. 

in  the  first  plaoe,  it  seiems  to  us  that  he  has  been  more 
successful  in  attacking  the  objectionable  parts  of  our 
qrstem,  than  in  defending  that  of  his  own  country.  We 
are  willing  to  allow  that  many  of  ottr  oU  plays  would 
be  more  effecttve  if  a  better  taste  and  severer  judgment 
had  regulated,  without  cramping,  the  genius  and  ima* 
ginatidn  whidb  they  display.  To  a  certain  degree,  we 
subscribe  to  the  propriety  of  unity  of  action ; — ^we  do 
not  mean,  that  the  fable  should  be  coitf  ned  to  one  par- 
ticular event  or  character ; — ^but  that  the  attention  should 
not  be  divided  and  distracted  by  the  irrelevant  and  al- 
most unconnected  under-plots  which  are  so  frequent  in 
our  older  drama.  We  also  would  object  to  the  taddng 
together  a  succession  of  stories  merely  by  the  tie  of  the 
oocurrehces  happening  to  the  same  individual.  For  in- 
stance, we  think  Romeo  and  Juliet  as  it  is  at  present  per- 
formed exceedingly  improved.  The  whole  interest  now  de- 
pends on  the  fortiines  of  the  two  lovers-,  acted  on,  as  they 
are,  by  the  fends  between  their  houses ;  whereas  in  the 
original,  all  the  first  act  and  part  of  the  second  were 
occupied  by  the  love  of  Romeo  for  Rosaline  which  led  to 
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Ddbing  but  contempt  and  disgust  at  his  Sckleness  and 
easy  change.  This  is  now  all  omitted,  to  the  great  con* 
centration  and  consequent  heightening  of  tiie  interest 
and  eflfect.  We  should  beglad  to  see  this  prunft^  hand, 
if  directed  by  the  same  taste/  carried  to  some  other  of 
our  old  plays,  those  of  Shakspeare  included.  We  knoir 
this  wiO  sound  very  heretic  to  those  catholic  admirers 
of  Shakspeare  who  r^rd  him  as  infallible— 4>ut  our  re- 
verence for  hfm  is  that  of  reason,  not  of  blindness. 
WhUe  we  yield  to  none  in  our  admiration  of  his  beauties, 
we  remain  quite  aware  of  his  errors  and  defects. 
They  are  more  those  of  his  works  than  of  himself— HM 
is,  they  belong  to  the  times  in  which  he  liyed,  and  not 
to  his  own  indiviclual  genius.  Thinking,  also,  as  we  do, 
that  it  would  be  easy  to  remove  the  most  and  the  greater 
of  these  blemishes,  without  the  necessity  of  any  interpo* 
lation,  we  naturally  desire  to  see  it  accomplished.  It 
has  been  done  to  considerable  extent  in  Venice  Preserved, 
and  now  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  ;^why  not  continue  itt 
One  of  the  very  finest  of  Sbakspeare's  plays — Othdio — 
would  benefit  much  by  revision  of  this  sort.  We  are 
persuaded — ^we  hope  we  shall  not  startle  our  readers — 
that  the  omission  of  the  whole  part  of  Roderigo  would 
be  an  infinite  improvement.  He  has  no  sort  of  connec- 
tion with  the  plot; — it  is  not  him  of  whom  Othello  is 
jealous ;  neither  does  he  in  any  degree  contribute  to  the 
developement  of  the  story,  or  the  bringing  about  the 
catastrophe.  He  is  a  complete  excrescence,  and,  in  our 
view,  like  most  other  excrescences,  unsightly.  All  he 
seems  to  do  is  to  bring  into  stronger  light  lago's  viUany, 
which  is  surely  sufliciently  displayed  already. 

We  are  aware  that  all  this  is  a  digression ;  but  we 
have  gone  intoit,  partly  to  exemplifythe  degree towUdi 
we  admit  the  expediency  of  the  unity  of  actimi,  aad 
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partly  taprove  to  H.  de  Joiiy  that  we  m  not  warped  kjr 
national  prejodioe,  even  in  this  itroiiglMild  and  botbad 
of  all  the  literary  pradilactkms  ol  an  EngjMwnan. 

Favtber  than  thi8»  haw6?cr»  wedo  not  go.  When  the 
unity  of  aetton  is  carried  to  the  extreiiae  of  its  iMtog 
eonaidered  neceesary  that  the  plot  should  be  definable  in 
onesentenoa,  it  beoomesr  like  the  other  unities^  mere 
foppery.  Regarding  tlie  others,  it  is,  at  this  time  of  day, 
scaretly  neeeisary  to  speak,  That  of  place  it  haabeen 
found  neceasary  to  give  up  eten  in  Prance  and  that  of' 
time  nerer  has  been  adhered  to ;— <for  tiie  lieeose  of 
foiur-and-twenty  hoars  has  aiwaye  bean  alloived,  aai 
that  is  as  little  consonant  with  real  £act  as  the  intenren* 
tion  of  any  time,  short  of  that  wUch  would  change  the 
fri^sical  ai^fiearance  of  thb  persons  of  the  piece.  Within 
that  period  we  admit  that,  all  ^hnunatic  time  should  be 
confined.  We  may  observe  in  passing  that  the  greatest 
peractiaal  authority  of  the  isge^Lord  Byroft-^who  so  an* 
expectedly— may  we  not  add  ao  perversely  t — declared  for 
the  unities,  has,  in  less  tbaa  two  years'  time  firom  the 
date  of  his  dissertation  in  their  favour,  utterly  abandoned 
his  submission  to  them,  whidi,  indeed,  was  never  but 
imperfectly  paid. 

There  is  one  other  reproach  which  M.  de  Jouy  makes 
to  our  drama,  which  we  think  totally  unfounded— vre 
mean  the  multiplicity  of  principal  characters.  Scarcely 
any  of  our  plays  have  more  than  two : — ^most  of  them 
have  only  one.  This  is,  indeed,  strongly  apparent^  from 
the  difficulty  which  is  daily  found  to  select  plays  in 
which  two  actors  of  equal  claims  will  oonsent  to  appear 
together.  There  are  Jaffier  and'  Pierre,  Othdlo  and 
lago,  and  even  Castalio,  Polydore,  and  Chamont^but 
tiien  again  we  have  Macbeth,  Hamlet,  Lear,  Richard^ 
Sir  Giles  Overreach,  and  a  crowd  of  plays,  in  which  all 
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twrlM  oonfutede  eamstibw^''  it*  indeed^  cm  of  tiui  laift 
blemiaboi  with  wkiek  aar  tib^fttre  wvbsqpnUe* 

With  tesfmt  te  oor  «iMH»ti  wi  that  FietoA  tttgqdy 
abMkl  be  wrMieii  in  |iroie,'m  new  «9p0Ml--Bor 
tiM)«8lM  tlmt  we  Acmld  be  to  turiferatood-  that  we  wem 
8tM«i]ig  «R  origttftl  id^  We  did  «tf  soggert  fataab 
Teale»  for  weoooMdered  Ihe  Frendi  laagmge,  if  not 
firoK  erigiiiid  etastraetion,  at  leMl  from  ibe  initteDoe 
<m  «he  ear  ^  wrrariad  wage»  qaii(&  oaitled  lor  tiuit 
ipeeieB  ef  oompoiitiaa..  Ow  meoBoaeDdatioft  of  pnm 
Iraa  oM^  «^  was  it  mmUt  to  be^  origiBaL  We  baaw 
f&tieeay  well  tbat  it  had  bam  eaggeited  before  bgr 
FreoA  vtriiamf  though  wie  eertainljr  did  not  fogBKi 
its  having  been  anattended  to  as  any  argnaient  againal 
tte  adqptiofi.  For  instance,  Orinnn  goee  to  ftor  «o 
to  aagr  that  they  hn?e  m  tragediee  in  France,  firoB» 
tUe  very  want  of  a  natvral  syelem  ef  eapMosiM. 

Tne  tngecfy*  aaefa  as  aev^er  yet  exieted  in  Prance, 
noiBt  after  all  be  written  in  prose,  or  at  least  can  never 
acooMHDodate  itself  to  the  pompons  and  riMtorical  tone 
of  our  stately  versiftesiHon  "  He  goes  on  in  tlie  same 
strain  to  assert  that  all  the  celebrated  FVench  tragedies 
are  im  fact  epic,  not  dramatic  $  and  that  tibe  produc- 
tioBs  ol  Racine  and  Voltaire  shonki  still  be  read  and 
admired  as  poolry,  as  the  irst  works  of  the  Arst 
geahises  tiuit  ever  adorned  awf  ooaatry  nadsr  heaven,— 
but  not  as  tragedies' -Bot  as  pieces  intended  to  #xhiU« 
natural  chmraoters  and  passiono  speaking  their  own  laa* 
gaage,  aad  to  pmduee  that  teniUe  ia^pression  whidi 
Such  pieces  «loBe  can  produce.'*  He  proceeds  to  hesp 
on  these  idolked  works,  considered  as  dramas,  every 
fhmenmid  ley  qpithet  which  the  langmge  conlaiao^  and 
affiroM  that  their  stateliness  and  stilted  dignity  isvtterly 
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8tai  more  cdebrated  tmi^akut^  mAmm  Us  w<iinonH 
OD  tidt  fa^  itel  MMvta  .tlMt  bis  ye*  to  be 

fai?eal0it  w  Fmam.  Ho  sHyi^  tka*  ^  the  dfriawitory 
atid  inflated  ioDi^' of  PnMh  wri^ 
tociyoMeof  coMityiur  tliit  wUobii  etaptyd^HMy 
foroibte,  or  Boblitiie.    I«  one  iiMMMfei^  ftfter  soMlng 
foMli,  lo  itmcr  iiie  total  MtMof  of  tM# 

tffagodfcwi'  4111  tiMS  poMo,  bo  oontUidM  with  tUi 
mfltaottUo  ioiitMioo;^^  Mattes  la  mote  our  la 
Mdoafli,  etdite»4Mi  all  jr  a  dans  aoa  tnig^aiaa  an  mot 
Ai  ton  quo  coadeot  k  aao  oumi  teite  ot  aasri 
fitfitUidnoT  ot  qael  sir  poonaieat  avoir  4teaa  oette  booiebe 
cos  oobttMea  ambittottofes^  ot  la  ploiwttie  vumfmfimm 
naSti  i^btrComeilk?'*  l^ete opiaioiui are  proity  ttroM^ 
opiMioed  to  the  efltebllthod  FVoadi  taote  ;  samaob  M^ 
Ind^^  that  botii  the  writers  enjolfl  tboir  oomipo&daat 
to  seefecy,  for  tear  that  thoy  ahould  bo  stoaei  tor  dtath 
in  front  of  the  temfte  of  the  oflbifdodd)ftai4loa--tto 
Thd^  PraB9ais. 

To  M.  de  Jouy's  argnmont  that  the  onoroasod  ease 
whicb  prose  woitfd  gh^  to  drswUte  ooan|ioiiHfMn,  wo«ld 
OTei  Whdm  nil  with  a  flood  of  amdo  omnI  ftMlty  ptoses 
the  answer  is  quite  obvions.  BrerythiBgoftMsUhdid-^ 
ways  and  very  speedily  correcte  itself.  If  bad  pTays  were 
written,  they  wonld  gel  no  readers^speolitoia;  and  tkey 
wotthl  thence  soon  cease  to  bo  written  oit  an.  Hioeaso 
with  which  a  eciMBiodtly  may  be  prepared  does  not  In 
the  least  recoBcSe  the  cmammer  to  itobotef  bad.  If  it 
be,  the  demand  will  cease,  and  as  in  aH  other  fme$  of 
manufhcttired  goods,  the  demand  legolatos  the  sopply« 
Who  win  boy,  or  who  wffl  go  to  see  aotod,  mteeraMe 
scenes  of  the  natare  M.  do  Jouy  describes  ?  And,  if 
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fiiofaodf  bttjps  or  «eeg»  heed  we  fetm  that  (Jkese  sbaoid 
be  any  efairniing  iMtmher^inrittep  f 

Tfaoiigh  these  remarlu  inrte  rtretched  to  a  much 
greater  leagth  tfaan  we  at  Ami  intevM,  w^:  attwi  siqr 
one  woftd  eoneemmg  ovr.  ntepprehenBion '  of  M.  de 
Jouy's  meanoig^^  wtth  ntgard  to  the  dbaraetei'  of  S]rlla»  as 
drawn  by  Montenaiett,'  Wa  isaw  from  the  firrt  that 
thete  ttiuBt  be:  mtie  enror,  fi>r.  it  was  inipassible  that 
b(B  ahooid  copycat  end  l^igth  a.  I^oftrnt  which  oa^er  was 
drawn.  We  aow  find,  our  tnista^  to  baye  been  the 
noit  natural  passible.  M:  de  JcNiy  begins  his  sentence 
in  these  wwds :  ^  Sons  la  {riuma  de  i'auteur  inunortel 
de  la  Grandear'ot  de  la  Dteadance  des  Romaias,  Sylla 
deyknt,"  4rc.  i-mnw,  as  Sylla  U  inaJted  of  in  that  work, 
we  of  opume  imagined  it  was  that  to  which  reference  was 
made,  else  why  style  Montesquieu  ^M'auteardfli^  Gran- 
deur et  la  de  Dteadenee?  "  If  he  had  beesi  ^ken  ot 
as  the  anth#r  of  I'Esprit  des  hokx"  we  should 
have  understood  at  once  that  was  merely  desig* 
nated  from  his  chief  work ;  but  why  name  him  hj 
one  which»  though  distinguished,  is  yet  of  inferior 
note,  unlm  peenliar  aUusion  to^  it  wsre  miantl  We 
should  as  soon  ha^e  expected  a^pasf^gji^  f^m  Julius  CsoBar 
to  be  quoted  as  Iqr  the  authpr  of  the  Merchant  oi 
Venice/* 

As  it  is,  the  charge  of  contradiction  must  rest  on 
Montesquieu  himself ;  for,  we  repeat^  no  two  thii^ 
can  be  more  dissimilar  than  the  character  in  the  Gran* 
dear  et  Dteadenoe,"  and  thatin  leDiatogue  d'Eucrate*" 
We  repeat  also,  that  we  consider  the  latter  fantastic 
and  nanatural^ia  discordance  with  the  facts  of  the 
case,  and  the  g«ieral  prineipias  ^  human  natmre*  But 
even  genius  is  not  free  from  that  love  of  paracto  which 
sacrifices  being  just  to  being  ingenious. 
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In  conduslont  we  must  express  to  M«  de  Jouy  our 
gratification  at  the  notice  which  he  has  given  to  our 
observations,  and  our  sense  of  the  candid,  nnpre,^idiced» 
and  gentlemanlike  manner  in  which  he  has  replied  to 
them.] 


HAGAR; 

A  DRAMATIC  SKETCH. 

Persons. 
Abraham,  Hagar, 
IsHMAEL,  The  Angel. 


SCENE  l.-^Be/orethe  House  of  Abraham. 
Abraham,  Hagar,  Ishmael. 

BAQAB. 

And  is  it  cotiieto  this?— will  you. 

You  whom  I  'ye  loved  with  that  full  fervent  love 

Which  virgins  feel  towards  him  to  whom  they  yield 

Their  maiden  selves — will  you,  with  whom  Tve  shared 

That  heaven  which  is  created  in  the  heart 

By  the  first  parent  feelings— oh  will  you 

Who  once  at  least  were  used  to  cherish  me 

With  fondness  on  your  bosom— will  you  now 

Thus  cast  me  forth  to  perish?— con  you  cast 

Your  child  forth  too? — ^him  on  whose  new-bom  head 

You  dropped  the  heari^'erflowing  tears  which  rise 

Delidously  from  de^  affection's  joy  ? — 

No— no— you  cannot  have  forgotten  all 
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That  we  have  felt  together you  will  spare 
Oh  surely,  surely,  you  will  spare  my  child, 
Four  child,  and  me« 

ABRAHAM. 

I  do  not  seek  your  deftt^  :— 
I  wish  that  yoo  may  lire,  and  long^  be  happy.  v 
I  hope,  I  know^  from  Him  whose  mighty  word 
Is  truth  and  goodness,  that  your  child  will  thrive 
And  be  a  lusty  warrior,  and  giye  birth 
To  a  great  nation ;  as  our  Eastern  tree 
Shoots  forth  its  boughs  till  they  again  take  root 
And  flourish  in  a  multitude  of  trees 
As  goodly  as  itself.   But  other  claims. 
Higher  than  thine,  and  of  more  just  affection. 
Enforce  that  I  should  bid  thee  hence.   Yet  'tis  not 
In  wrath  I  send  thee  forth No,  Hagar,  still 
My  heart  is  softened  at  your  voice,  and  yearns 
With  tenderness  and  sorrow  aa  you  fix 
Your  eyes  thus  in  complaint  upon  me !  Still 
It  swells  with  the  remembered  throb  which  erst 
Beat  with  an  unknown  thrilling,  as  I  gazed 
Upon  my  infant's  flttoe:— -but  'tis  in  vain 
To  think  of  these  things  now they  are  all  passed 
For  ever !— and  I  may  not  without  guilt 
Dwell  on  their  thought.   Another  child  has  now 
Been  borne  to  me  by  Sarah ; — she  has  right 
To  claim  my  undivided  love  for  him. 
In  him  my  name  will  Iive--4ny  seed  be  raised 
In  honour,  number,  and  in  might.  Then  go, 
Oo^  Hagar,  with  your  childr-I  still  wiH  think 
With  fond  remembrance  <rfyou,  but  we  must 
Part,  and  for  ever !— Take  this  scrip— there  're  food 
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And  water  to  support  you  in  the  waste, 
Till  you  reach  other  dwelliiigs. 

HAOAR. 

Oh!  never 
Shall  we  find  other  roof  to  shelter  us 
Since  this  is  taken  from  our  heads !  Here— here 
My  hopes  and  all  my  best  afiections  grew 
And  'twined  around  this  dwelling,  like  the  vine 
Whose  broad  abundant  leaves  o*er-curtain  it ! 
Here  have  I  lived  in  love  and  reverence- 
Here  did  my  bosom  bear  to  thee  this  child— 
Here  did  I  nourish  it  at  my  fond  breast- 
Here  did  I  nurse  it  in  my  doating  arms — 
Here  did  I  watch  its  first  young  tottering  steps. 
And  heard  its  earliest  voice  lisp  forth  **  My  mother  I" 
And  am  I  now,  when  youth  has  waned  and  gone. 
And  drawn  its  plastic  spirit  from  my  hearty 
To  wander  forth  to  seek  another  home 
In  distant  lands  t  Oh  never,  never  more 
Will  human  roof-tree  rise  above  this  head ! 

ISHMASL. 

Nay,  father,  do  not  send  us  forth !  indeed 

I  will  be  yielding  to  my  little  brother, 

Although  he  scorns  me,  and  says  I 'm  his  slave 

And  bondsman.   Do  not  send  us  forth!  I'll  love  him, . 

And  Sarah  too  ;  though  she  despitefuUy 

Entreats  me  and  my  mother  1  See  she  weeps 

And  sobs  as  if  she'd  choke  with  agony! 

Oh !  let  us  stay  !— dear  father,  let  us  stay  ! 

Spare  my  dear  mother— and  your  child ! — 

ABBAHAM. 

Sweet  boy, 

It  wrings  my  heart  to  se*  your  tears,  and  hers  I 
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But  you  vmsi  go.   Sarah  dematids,  and  jufltlf , 

That  none  should  share  my  love  and  heritage. 

With  Isaac.   Yet  I  fondly  love  thee,  child ; 

And  for  thy  mother.  Heaven  can  bear  me  vritDess 

That  I  am  grieved  even  with  grief  like  hers. 

To  part.   Oh»  Hagar,  think  not  hardly  of  me ! — 

Believe  not  that  my  heart  is  grown  more  cold 

Or  cruel  than  when  first  it  beat  for  thee ! 

Think  not  I  have  forgotten  all  thy  love. 

And  fond  devotion,  and  long  sufferance  ; 

Alas  1  they  are  recorded  in  my  soul 

Too  deeply  and  too  well  1  That  soul  itself 

Bleeds  that  we  part  thus !  — But  alas  it  must  be, 

Hagar,  and  thus  staying  lingeringly 

Serves  but  to  deepen  the  heart- wounds  of  both ! 

HAGAB. 

What  boots  it  thus  to  mode  me  with  the  words 
Of  fondness,  while  your  deeds  are  those  of  hate? 
You  send  us  forth  to  wander  in  the  waste, 
A  feeble  woman  and  a  tender  child. 
And  yet  you  talk  of  love !  Ah  !  'tis  the  love 
Which  man  so  often  bears  to  woman,  which 
Springy  at  the  first  from  selfish  lust,  and  ends 
In  selfish  recklessness.   We  both  shall  perish! 
Will  Sarah's  life  be  longer  for  my  death  ?— 
Will  Isaac  thrive  the  more  that  Ishmael  dies  ? — 
Oh!  weak  and  cruel  nuin,  who  thus  art  driven 
To  deeds  of  death  against  your  wish— to  kill 
Those  whom  you  say  you  love,  that  you  may  please 
The  hate  and  rancour  of  a  jealous  woman ! 
We  both  shall  perish, — and  'tis  hy  your  deed. 

ABRAHAM. 

The  Lord  will  have  you  in  his  keiping,  and 
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His  mercy  will  preserve  your  lives.— ^Farewell  !— 
You  wrong  me,  Hagar,  thus  to  think  me  cruel ; 
I  have  HIS  license  for  the  deed  I  do. 
Still,  does  my  heart  smite  me,  and  the  salt  tear 
Springs  gushingly  to  my  eyes  as  they  rest 
On  your  beloved  face  for  the  last  time  I 
Forgive  me,  Hagar— 4ear,  dear,  Hagar,  say 
That  you  forgive  me,  ere  you  go  !  Once  more 
Place  your  soft  hand  in  mine !— Once  only  more 
Let  me  enfold  you  on  my  heart . — 

( She  looks  at  him  for  a  short  time  in  mingled  fondness 

and  reproach^  and  at  lust  falls  upon  his 

neck  and  weeps,) 

Farewell, 

Dear  Hagar,  fare  thee  well !  May  the  great  Ood 
In  his  all-merciful  goodness  succour  you  ! — 
Bless  you !— bless  you !— bless  you  !— 

{He  rushes  into  the  house.^ After  a  long  pause^ 
Hagar  takes  the  scrip  and  bottle  with  water ^ 
and  sets  forward  with  Ishlmad  towards,  the 
desert.) 

SCENE  ll.-^The  Desert  ofBeersheba. 
Haoar,  Ishmael. 

JSBMASL. 

Mother,  dear  mother,  I  can  go  no  farther. 
Here  must  I  sink  and  die !  I  faint  with  thirst  ^ 
And  weariness  unbearable.    My  feet 
Are  burst  and  bleeding  with  the  hard  hot  sand— 
My  stiffening  knees  ache  at  each  step  I  tread — 
And,  oh !  this  terrible  consuming  drought!--- 
The  camel's  proverbed  sufferance  of  thirst 
Would  fail  him  here !  I  bum — burn — 
My  tongue  is  swollen  and  hardened ;  and  my  throat 
Vol.  II.  Part  II.  S 
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Is  burning  ds  tliough  ^were  itself  a  fH^  f 
AII9  ally  is  barbing  in  roe ! — my  liot  eyes 
Ache  with  this  glazy  mist  of  sand  and  sun. 
And  feel  as  if  their  lids  were  heated  iron ! — 
This  dreadful  sun  strikes  on  my  scorched-up  braiir 
As  if  my  head-top  were  already  bursts 
And  all  within  were  bared  to  its  fierce  rajrs. 
Oh !  for  one  bough  of  shade  to  scireett  my  head — 
One  drop  of  moisture  to  relieve  my  tongne! 
Is  none,  none,  left  ? 

(He  takes  the  bottie,  ahd  sttites  to  ifaik  watew 
from  it.) 

Alas  (  it  is  as  dry 
As  my  own  lips  ! — Mother,  is  no  help  near  I 
I' m  perishing  ( 

HAGAJL 

Bear  up,  my  child;  l^ar  up 
A  little  yet.   We  cannot  fail  to  meet  . 
One  of  tliMe  blesied  spots  wiiere  Bhrubs  and  springs 
Refresh  and  save  the  fainting  wayfarer^ 
Where  shade  gives  coolness  to  his  throbbing  brows. 
And  in  the  bubbling  wells  he  revets  gteedily ! 
I  know  that  here  are  many  such  ^M4)ear  up. 
My  own  dear  child ! — ^we*ll  meet  with  them  anon  ! 

tSHMASL. 

Oh,  mother,  'tis  too  late  I  I  fitint— I  sittk— 
If  Jordan  rolled  its  ample  wave  within 
An  hundred  paces  from  my  panting  lip 

I  could  not  reach  it  now  But  see  t  oh  see ! 

Yonder  is  water,  mother !  see  it  gleams 
In  the  bright  sun  ! 

(ffis  strength  9eems  suddenly  to  return,  and  Ar 
fpringsforwatd.) 
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Oh !  help  me,  mother,  help  me 
To  gain  the  blessed  bank !  my  strength  returns 
To  see  the  water  glisten !  oh  how  coo! 
It  looks !  Jiow  sweet !  on  mother — on— on — on-^ 

(They  press  forward~the  scene  changes  to  another 
part  of  the  desert :  after  a  pause,  they  re* 
enter.) 

ISHMAEL. 

Oh,  God  I  it  flies  us  I — It  is  that  false  glare 
Which  mocks  the  agony  it  makes — ^which  strives 
To  add  fresh  anguish  to  our  maddening  pain 
Then,  as  it  were,  derides  us ! — I  am  spent — 
That  last  exertion  called  up  all  my  strength, 
And  now  it  fails  me  quite  ! 

(//e  falls  exhausted.) 
Oh  mother,  cast 
My  garment  o'er  my  bead  to  shield  my  eyes 
From  this  accursed  sun ! — it  bums  !  it  burns  ! 
But  kiss  me,  mother,  first — kiss  n^  hot  lips 
For  the  last  time  on  earth  !-*dear,  dear,  mother ! 

(  He  faints. 

BAGAR. 

Oh  I  he  will  die  in  this  wide  wilderness. 
Where  there  is  none  to  help !   No  living  thing 
Can  sojourn  here ;— the  burning  earth — the  air 
Of  fiery  sand — the  boundless  waste  unwatered, 
E'en  by  one  merciful  drop — are  no  abode 
For  any  thing  that  lives ; — ^the  very  beasts 
That  fly  from  man  to  deepest  solitudes 
Never  prowl  here  ; — ^the  desert-bird  itself 
Belies  its  name,  and  dwells  not  in  a  place 
Which  is  all  deseit ! — Can  I  marvel  then 
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That  man  with  fear  and  care  should  always  shun 
Regions  so  enemy  to  life  ? 

C She  looks  anxiously  to  every  quarter  of  the  horixoH.) 
Alas! 

No  one  is  nigh — no  troop  of  yoyagers. 

Or  e'en  a  single  wanderer,  comes  here 

To  save  us  at  our  need  I  My  child  !  roy  child ! 

Must  I  then  see  thee  die  ?  thee,  whose  young  life 

Thrilled  with  such  rapturous  pleasure  at  my  heart. 

And  brought  that  flood  of  exquisite  joys  which  rise 

With  the  new  feelings  of  maternity  ! 

Oh !  how  I've  watched  the  dawn  of  infant  sense 

In  those  sweet  eyes,  which  beamed  and  brightened  on  me ! 

And  are  they  closed  for  ever  f   And  that  smile 

Which  spoke  the  Vaking  consciousness  within 

Of  life  and  love,  ere  yet  the  tongue  could  teU  them. 

Is  it  grown  stifi^in  death  ?  and  have  /  seen  it  % 

(She  bends  over  him.) 
There  still  is  life !— and  sudden  help  might  yet 
Preserve  my  child— Oh !  let  me  shelter  him 
From  these  unmerciful  rays,  though  my  own  brain 
Is  sick  and  giddy — 

( She  strips  iff -some  of  her  clothing,  and  spreads  ii 
over  him  )• 

Oh!  this  thirst  and  heat 
Devour  and  consume  me  too ! — but  my  child 
My  own  dear  Ishmaei  requires  my  help, 
And  I  will  still  endure  !-«were  I  to  sink 
We  both  should  perish  then  beyond  all  hqpe. 

( She  looks  around  eagerly,  and  qfier  a  pause  she 
suddenly  starts  up ). 
Oh  God !  what  is't  I  see  ? — the  moving  sand 
Speaks  a  large  band  of  travellers  on  its  way  I 
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Oh !  blessed  Lord,  I  thank  thee  I  see  it  comes— 

It  comes — it  comes  ^^ah  me !  it  comes  too  fast! 

It  is  not  Iielp-p-it  is  desti^etion ! 
Tis  the  devouring  whirlwind  of  the  waste 
Which  tears  the  sand,  up  in  a  mighty  stream 
Whose  vortex  overwhehns  and  swallows  all  i 
Oh  God  of  goodness  shield  me,  shield  my  child ! 

(She falli  on  her  face^  avid  remains  on  the  earth  till 
the  wAirlwind  is  passed.) 
Tis  gone ! — my  child,  my  child,  my  child, — Oh  blest 
Be  Heaven  in  its  mercy — he  still  lives ! 

( She  raises  Urn  from  the  sand,  afid  places  his  head  on 
her  knees.) 

How  his  brow  bums  and  throbs  !  and  his  parched  skin 

Almost  seems  cracking  with  the  withering  heat ! 

How  often  have  I  nursed  him  thus  upon  my  lap 

As  he  has  slumbered  in  the  heat  of  noon, 

But  shdtered  by  the  green  and  shadowing  pakn-trees ! 

And  did  I  think  that  e*er  the  time  would  be 

When  the  dear  oiBce  would  become  a  curse  ? 

— Alas!  alas!  he  dies  t~his  hands  and  feet 

Are  chilling  cold  as  clay-^-and  a  black  shade 

Spreads  o'er  the  cieadly  paleness  of  his  face ! 

I  cannot  bear  to  see  him  die. 

( She  places  him  on  the  earth.) 
Oh  God  I  Oh  God  ! 
Have  I  deserved  this  ?  Ishmael !  Ishmael ! 
MycbUdI 

(She  presses  her  Iqn  to  his  in  a  hntg  kiss : — then  goes 
to  some  distance^  and  out  of  sight  of  the  spot 
where  he  lies.) 
My  child  is  dying,  and  my  own  life 
Is  ebbing  fast oh  'tis  a  dreadful  death 
To  perish  in  the  desert  thus  by  thirst  I — 
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And  my  child  too,  my  ckild !  Oh  Lord  of  EteHYCD* 
How  have  simied  that  I  am  punished  thm  f 
I  loved  my  master,  as  his  bood^maid  sboiild — 
I  loved  him,  as  a  womfttf  lofta  hfer  lord--> 
And  oh !  was  this  a  sin  t  Wb^n  my  full  heart 
Yearned  into  his  in  soft  abandonrnqit. 
How  knew  I  'iwaB  a  crime  whose  penalty 
Was  thus  to  perish  with  my  child  thrmgh  ki$ 
Unkindness  ?  and  e'en  when  he  turned  me  forth 
He  mocked  me  with  the  promise  tJM  the  boy 
Should  live  and  prosper.-— Even  now  be  dies  !t- 
And  I  am  perishing  too  !*-But  my  last  words 
Shall  not  be  those,  of  guilty  murmuring  1 
Into  Hi«  sparing  hand  let  me  coaunend 
My  spirit  1  ( She  kaaeb  andprajfi.) 

Merciful  and  mighty  Lord,  - 
Look  on  thy  sinnii^r  servant  \  l#ok  upon  my  child 
And  spare,  oh  I  spare,  his  ynusg  and  innocmt  iifs  I 
If  I  have  sinned  against  thee,  let  ma  perish. 
But  sj^re  my  child-*-4ny  dear,  my  sinless,  child ! 
Arrest  the  life-breath  flitting  on  his  Up^ 
Quicken  the  pulse  fbst  sinking  in  his  heart-^ 
Give  back  the  lost  strength  to  ii^s  failing  limbs — 
Preserve — restore  his  life — and  let  01^  die ! 

(She  bom  Iter  head  io  the  earthy  and  remaim  in 

interne  devotion.    After  some  time  a  voice  is 

heard^^^HogSLt       Hagar  I 
(^She  slowly  raises  her  head.    The  Angel  appears  in  ike 

midU  (f  a  body  of  pmle  <md  bmmt^  Ught.) 

TBS  ANGEL. 

Why  weep'st  thou,  Hagar  ?  why  is  thy  loud  wail 
Thus  raised  unto  the  throne  of  Heaven  ?  The  Lord 
Has  heard  thy  prayer,  and  hearkened  to  the  cry 
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Of  the  young  lad ;  He  has  stretched  forth  his  hand 
To  spare  thee  and  thy  child — Behold ! 

(  The  Amgel  descends  to  the  earth,  and  stands  with  his 
fo9i  upon  the  gromkL—A  gmhingfountaiH 
rises.) 

HAGAR. 

Blessed 

Be  the  Lord  in  his|preat  viercy !   Oh  my  child 
Is  sayeA ! 

( She  Mg^hjf  wops  up  some  water  iu  the  bollgm  of  k/tr 
hasukf  and  rms  to  where  Jshtaael  /^s.) 
Ob  1  let  101$  pour  spread 
The  heayenly  moisture  on  bis  burnlog  brow 
And  blackened  lips  I  look  iip^  .dear  Ish^uiel  1 
We  are  saved — ^look  jupT--lM5r)e'8  water — blessisd  water  J 
(Jshwfi  sl^ljf  uncloses  his  qfes,^hf  drinks  t^ 
wiUftr^md  Igf  degrees  r^^ices.} 

I8HMAEL. 

Blessings  on  you,  mother!  Oh  how  delicious 

Is  this  cool  water !  more,  mother  !  more  ! — more ! 

HA9AB. 

Dear  child,  here  is  a  ftiH  and  gushing  springs 
Arise— come— come— 

( She  assists  him  to  the  fountain — he  plunges  into  it, 
and  drinks.) 

l$BMAEL. 

Oh !  I  could  plunge  and  plunge 
An  d  roll  for  ever  in  this  cooling  wave, 
And  drink  it  in  at  every  pore  as  well 
As  with  my  lips !  But,  mother,  you  too  thirst — 
Drink-*--drink  with  me. 
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HAGAR. 

I  thougbt  not  of  myadf,  . 
But  I  do  thirslh-BfiYerely—   (She  stoop$  and  drinks.) 

(Ishmael  looks  t^,  and  sea  the  Jagel-^  rises  from 

the  water,  and  bows  before  him.) 

TBS  AN&EL, 

Ishmael, 

Thy  mother's  voice  has  reach'd  the  heavenly  throne 
Of  the  All-merciful— and  He  hath  spared  thee  ! 
Be  grateful  unto  her— be  thankful  unto  Him  I 
Behold  ho^r  Power  and  Wisdom  thus  bring  good 
From  evil.   Thou  wast  turned  into  the  waste. 
And  laid  thee  down  to  die.    But  here,  e'en  here. 
Thy  seed  shall  rise  into  a  mighty  tribe 
Which  shall  o'erspread  and  people  all  this  land. 
They  shall  not  dwell  in  cities,  nor  shall  roofs 
Be  built  above  their  heads ;  they  shall  make  tents 
And  pitch  them  on  the  face  of  this  wide  waste 
Where'er  their  pleasure  bids ; — and  they  shall  be 
Mighty  in  archery  and  horsemanship. 
Their  steeds  shall  be  as  fleet  as  is  the  wind. 
And  bear  them  as  that  bears  the  racking  doud. 
They  shall  be  many  in  the  land,  and  thou 
]^en  thou  shalt  be  their  founder.   But  bethink  thee. 
When  children  shall  spring  up,  and  rustic  riches 
Shall  flow  in  plenty  round  thee— of  this  time^ — 
When  faint,  and  sinking  with  fatigue  and  thirst, 
God  sent  me  to  thy  help,  and  bade  me  raise 
Water  from  out  the  dry  and  sandy  earth 
That  you  might  drink  and  live  !   Remember  too 
That  'twas  thy  mother  saved  thee  ! — She  supjdled 
Thy  failing  strength  with  her's  though  failing  too— 
She  stripped  the  cov'ring  from  her  burning  brow 
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To  shelter  thine— «he  thotigfat  not  of  Ker  thtusl. 
Fierce  and  devouring  as  a  furnace  flame. 
Till  thine  was  satiMed !  Attd-wkefa  ok)  tige^ 
Shall  make  her  helpless  ats  her  icIliM  Onoef  WM, ' 
Then  cherish  her,  as  she  has  fdstered  thee. 
The  utmost  measure  of  a  sob's  affbctkm 
Never  can  even  to  the  half  repay 
The  force  and  fulness  of  his  mother's  love. 
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Who  would  exchange  melancholy  remembrances  for  the  apathy  of 
hlmwhothmksonly  of  theprestot?  Who  would  evhKoge  for  nvSM 
hig  contentmoit  that  creathro  iDemory  i^ikk  psofln  the  imeot  tfaaa 
witk  paal  jqjr^  past  ,  friendships,  past  love,  although  the  recollection 
carries  sadness  along  with  it  ? — The  Locnobr. 

Who  would? — No— -I  disagree  with  .Dante,  Lord 
Byron,  and  all  those  poets  who  would  fain  persuade 
us  that  the  recollection  of  past  joys  only  produce  painful 
feelings.  If  I  am  miserable,  I  still  find  satisfaction  in 
thiifting  I  onoe  enjoyed  happiness ;  the  contrast  may 
add  a  pang  to  present  suffering,  but  still  it  calls  off 
attention  from  the  actual  moment,  and  hrii^  a  ray 
of  light  wUch,  like  a  wintry  gleam,  may  indeed  im- 
part but  faint  beat,  yet  gilds  and  throws  a  bright 
tinge  <m  ihe  mind  that  lay  in  previous  gloom.  The 
pkasares  of  memory  have  been  sung,  and  they  have 
been  considered  a  poetical  fiction  ; — its  pains  have  been 
more  frequently  the  theme  of  remark,— and  the  reason 
is  obvious.  In  most  constitution,  pain  produces,  a 
much  stronger  effect,  and  leaves  a  much  deeper  impres- 
sion than  joy.  Men  remember  "  what  breaks  their 
hearts  or  heads,"  but  their  days  of  social  ease,  of  quiet 
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happine^flMe  bf  «BveooK}«d»  Axi4f  e?ei»  the  ^roogw 
emotions  of  joy  axe  too  spped^;  for^ottem  or  obUtcvatod 
by  a  slight  or  trifUpg  mvrpw*  We  aui  describe  evwj 
kind  of  piim  from  the  jsmk  dijaiflRd  suflBMripg  to  the 
most  pitiful  vemti099  in  glow««  coiloiir**   We  cm 
easily  excite  syropnthy  for  griff^  and  sorrows; 
are  naturally  complaining  an^  murmuringy  and  oeYer 
appear  so  s^f-satisM  us  wh^w  we  cK^amt  all  ow 
talents  and  eloquence  to  portray  evil — ^to  shew  that 
which  but  for  our  exertions  would  scarcely  be  noticed 
as  when  we  aggn^wte  onr  onm  copylaintst  or  point  oat 
those  ot  others..  We  perversely  add  a  barb  to  eveiy 
aorrowi  we  teach  those  to  writhe  with  impatience  who, 
but  for  our  misdirected  geniusj  had  almost  turned  thetr 
grlefii  into  sources  of  satisfaction,  so  meekly  had  their 
spirit  bowed,  so  gently  had  they  submitted ;  and,  meric 
and  gentle  souls  know  a  joy  which  belongs  not  to  the 
redresser  of  eviU  Or  rather  the  a'ier  ^t  against  evil — 
for  evil  is  the  warp  in  the  stu^  of  life-*r-it  osnfiot  be 
eradicated  but  with  the  destruction  of  life  Umli.  All 
turn  eagerly  to  the  voice  of  lamratfttion>  and  di^oont^ 
excites  our  attention  and  pity^  while  happiness  we  M» 
frequently  judge  unworthy  of  regard*    Qwf  firtive 
prompts  to  this  as  much  as  our  disposition  ta  cqmplaupi; 
it  should,  however,  also  tufn  our  attentiwip  to  the  sof- 
tening and  inspiring  views  of  happinescf,    1^  evea 
poets  rarely  choose  her  for  their  theme  HWQ  ^VaP  iMtea 
to  her  voice ;  she  is  considered  as  duU  ta  think    ,  dull 
to  associate  with,  and  so  suflbdeat  unto  bsnelft  Itbat 
we  pass  her  by  with  marked  iaatteotion  iswi  Bbf^  u 
«ill  sufficient  unto  herself!  Still  we  are  so  vain  aod 
senseless  that,  unless  in  the  first  delightful  hours  of  her 
visit,  we  almost  prefer  being  in  her  search,  and  pfosew 
ingthe  power  of  exciting  the  attention  of  ourc^flapanioDi 


I  by  eonplaiote  and  B}gb8»  to  the  naMtteed  ami  quiet 
[  enjoyment  of  that  peaceful  ajad  gentie  calm' which  pre* 
dudes  all  desire  of  change,  and  yet  is  distinct  froAi 
the  natures  which  can  be  described  with  effect,  and 
Yfhim  essence  is  to  be  trenritory,  that  half  the  world 
n9j9  "  if  this  be  hap|Mness^  I  despise  those  who  can  be 
happy/' 

The  pureait  of  happiness  is     our  being^s  end  and 
aim/'  but  few  form  any  decided  idea  of  nThat  liappiness 
may  be: — they  blindly  follow  the  io^Mdsfe  of  their  riarioas 
passions,  atid  change  their  ^signs  tofoe  ftom  the  modi* 
fieatioB  which  time  brings  to  their  fediags*  than  fnwi 
real  chaise  <^  purpose.  Happiness,  such  as  youth  aspires 
to-rMoh  as  youth  always  thinks  that,  by  sotn^fortu* 
nate  eKoeption  from  the  general  lot;,  it  shaH  V^aHs^e^ 
such  happiness  i?  indeed  a  visionary  idMigiBatiQa  iof 
good^  plant  whose  Uossoms  mse  lovely,  but  so  truly 
an  exotic,  that  all  our  cares,  all  our  prunings,  our  dill* 
gent  waterings,  and  the  warm  fires  in  which  lUl  our  fViel 
is  prodigally  expended,  fail  in  succeeding  to  ripen  it 
into  fniit*   Many  will  refuse  their  assent  to  this^^many 
desii^e  ndt  l^ftter  than  the  usual  train  of  HfSs,  and  wonder 
how  we  can  desire  other  fruit  than  the  Ups  and  haws 
which  are  to  them  so  sweet.  They  exclaim  that  they  wish 
not  for  more  enjoyments  than  the  abundance  which 
courts  our  daily  acceptance  ;  they  do  not,  like  the  Roman 
emperor,  require  the  invention  of  new  pleasure^ ;  they 
ask  but  to  taste  those  they  see  before  them*  The  active 
man  says  that  he  finds  sufficient  satisfaction  in  trying 
to  attain— 4tiirt  the  pursuit  is  the  true  prii^— that  new 
objects  always  arise  to  replace  those  whidi  fail  or 
cease  to  albnre.   The  enthusiastically  religious  seek  no 
present  happiness  ;  their  wild  fervours  bring  no  peace ; 
and,  whether  they  lead  a  stumbling  life  from  sin  to 
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repentance,  suffering  the  most  terrific  terrors,— or  with 
the  spiritual  pride  of  a  cold  temperament,  exuK  in  their 
Tirtue,  and  reckon  the  jojrs  of  faturtty,  as  the  milk-maid 
did  the  products  of  her  eggs,— they,  equally  with  the 
others  I  hare  mentioned,  would  refuse  my  views  ci  life. 
But,  there  is  a  large  class  who  seek  happiness  and  find 
hear  not ;  who  quarrel  with  her  handmaids  because  thej 
are  not  the  beauty  they  desire ; — who  waste  their  powers 
in  the  cultivation  of  those  high  aspirations  which  the 
sanguine  are  apt  to  believe  the  portion  that  is  to  b^gin 
for  them  to-morrow,  and  which  the  mdancholy  render 
the  cause  of  bitterness,  turning  even  former  pleasures 
into  present  sorrows,  if  they  are  unassailed  by  others. 
Memory  whi<^  should  be  the  nurse  <^  joy,  they  teadi  to 
be  the  slanderer  of  the  present,  exciting  envy  ot  the 
past,  and  distrtist  of  tte  Aiture. 

Is  melancholy  then  the  source  of  snfibringt— certainly 
in  many  cases  it  is  our  worst  foe,-— but  it  is  the  attribute 
of  man.  Hehas  hem  variously  defined,  a  cookingani- 
mali'  an  animal  that  laughs,*'  <<anunfeathered  biped,** 
and  half  an  hundred  things  beside ;  but,  I  should  define 
him  rather  an  animal  occujMed  with  the  past  and  the 
future— an  animal  subject  to  melancholy: 

"  We  look  before  and  after. 
And  pine  forwhat  is  not: 

Our  sincerest  laughter 
With  some  pain  is  fraught ; 

Oar  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  teU  of  saddest  thought/* 

The  extremes  of  cultivation  and  <tf  nvage  nature 
equally  present  man  disturbed  with  imaginary  terrors, 
hanging  his  head  with  grief  and  gloom,  which  arise  from 
feelings  he  neither  can  define,  nor  at  will  shake  from 
him.   The  busy  and  ai^ive  are  the  least  anivect  to  this 
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attribute  of  humanity,  and  they  frequently  deride  tfaoee 
whose  temperament  exposes  them,  or  whose  situation 
renders  them  strongly  liable,  to  melancholy.  But,  even 
for  them  there  are  seasons  when  Nature  asserts  her 
daim,  and  sheds  on  their  unreflecting  heads  the  vapours 
which  weigh  down  to  the  earth  those  brighter  spirits 
who  most  nearly  reach  the  heavens. 

But  melancholy  is  not  purely  an  evil  infirmity ^its 
excess,  like  every  other  feeling  or  faculty  of  man  when 
encreased  beyond  its  due  proportion,  carries  terror  and 
devastation.  When  melancholy  becomes  the  settled 
habit  of  the  soul,  it  distorts  symmetry, — it  turns  light  to 
darkness,  happiness  to  misery it  overthrows  the  reason, 
or  renders  it  but  the  purveyor  to  bitter  and  cankering 
grief.  Shall  we,  therefore,  blame  our  mental  con- 
formation— condemn,  shun,  and  hate  all  melancholy  feelr 
ii^^?  If  vre  do  so,  we  throw  away  all  the  good  and 
excellent  things  she  could  create  for  us,  while  in  vain 
we  strive  to  elude  her  grasp ;  she  will  clutch  us  at  some 
period  of  our  lives  with  an  iron  hand,  and  wring  us 
with  her  sharpest  and  most  lacerating  pangs.  It  is 
said  that  we  can  be  gay  or  melancholy  in  spite  of  our 
tempers — that  it  is  affectation  to  be  sad  as  night,'* 
when  jollity  and  mirth  inspire  every  hour.  I  know  that 
this  may  be  objected  to  the  theory  whidi  dravrs  from 
the  rig^t  cultivation  of  gentle  melancholy,  as  from  one 
of  the  best  q[>rings  of  happiness  within  our  power ;  but, 
it  may  equally  be  objected  against  any  and  all  moral 
cultivation  of  the  disposition  and  faculties.  The  gay,  I 
do  not  desire  to  become  sad;  but,  I  tell  them  not  to 
stigmatize  those  who  are  so,  for  they  shall  at  one  time 
or  other  bow  to  the  irresistible  power ;  I  tell  them  that 
an  occasional  intercourse  with  the  deprecated  sentiment 
would  add  to  their  pleasures,  and  moderate  the  passions 
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wMch  win  lead  to  greater  sufi^'ngs  than  any  me* 
fatneholy  occasions;— I  tell  them  that  deep  reflec* 
tion  in  all  right  feeling  hearts  necessarily  engen- 
ders melancholy, --but  a  melancholy  which  excludes 
all  bitter  sadness, — which  gives  a  pure,  serene,  and 
temperate  warmth  to  the   spiritual  litmo^here, — 
which  exalts  and  ennobles,  yet  prerents  oiir  becom- 
ing fastidious,  the  naturid  tendency  of  too  great  re- 
finement. F6r  the  melanelioly  I  advocate  is  far  distinct 
tMea  the  sentimental  whining  which  commonly  is  mis- 
tidten  for  it,  or  that  fierce  and  Wtl^r  disdain  for  the  weak- 
nesses and  siiis  of  our  speeles  which  Lord  Byron  has  so 
powerftilly  embodied  in  poetry  that  almost  wins  us  to 
misanthropy. — ^The  active  and  busy  treat  the  contem- 
plative man  with  just  contempt,  when  he  entirely  aban- 
dons his  faculties  to  musing,  and  dreams  away  his  time  in 
vtstonary  enjoyments.    But  the  nature  of  man  is  to 
unite  both ;  without  contemplation,  action  loses  its  dig- 
nity, and  becomes  merely  the  uncertain  result  of  restless- 
ness asHkdy  to  be  hurtful  as  beneficial  ;-^the  perfection 
of  our  nature  is  to  unite  them  in  their  due  proportion, 
and  none  ean  do  so  who  slights  the  cultivation  of  the 
serious  and  n^ctlng  powers.   The  gayest  are  visited 
by  the  genlle  approaches  of  my  favourite,  but  they  so 
studiously  fly  from  her  that  at  last  she  returns  no  more 
till  sh6  comes  irresistibly  to  seise  in  her  wrath  those 
who  have  neglected  her  in  her  cfaarminjg  and  peaceful 
hours,  wheu  they  will  bitteriy  change  their  opinions  and 
cry  aloud  with  Petrarch,     Ahi!  nuW  abro  thepianto  ttl 
And  why  will  they  refuse  to  entertain  those 
feelings  which  all  nature  and  th^  own  souls  declare  to 
be  part  of  the  vast  circle  which  man  is  privileged  and 
confined  to  tread?  They  prefer  mirth— but  mirth  cannot 
last the  day  is  closed  by  evening,  bright  and  beautiful 
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tiatil  Mcdcfsapuy  her  ^tidtftg-^tbe  ^ttr  sfadtft  tJimill 
glowiny  autumn  Into  wintei^life  itself  ioto  the  fgnm^ 
Then  haiU  ditinec^  Mdaneboly,"  theu  wert  gtt^  lo 
fonn  u8  for  eternity^  to  fill  our  souls  with  lofty  io^,  to 
preserve  our  moral  identity.  Passiotis-*Milly  even  the 
basest,  of  pas8ion8'*-^re  eloquent,  aad  it  needs  thy  deep 
and  soft  j^rsuasion  to  teach  us  to  regist.  We  suffer  diSi- 
appointmsnt,  and  our  tmiptfs  ehaage  \  apathy  thnists 
Its  Icy  fingers  into  our  btea^t— the  warm  and  generous 
pulses  of  virtuous  youth  are  contamlMted  by  iutereourse 
with  the  world-^heir  owtt  teat  leads  astray^-^iid  H  is 
by  divine  melancholy,  which  revives  oUr  souls  to  tbeM* 
first  thoughts,  which  gives  back  youthful  feelings  to  the 
heart  chilled  with  social  indulgenooi  that  we  are  enabled 
to  deem    goodness  is  n»  name,  happdnesa  no  dream.'' 

To  cultivate  the  pleasures  whieh  belong  to  tfte  mind 
is  the  wisest  course  ;  for  if  the  philosophy  of  the  present 
day  atteinpt  to  prove  that  our  mind  is  $s  little  in  our 
power  as  the  other  elements  of  nature,  it  only  teaches 
us  to  forego  all  cultivation,  to  let  our  lives  be  a  common 
of  existence ;  and  tJua  nature  is  too  powerful  ever  to 
permit  to  be  the  case.  I  believe  we  have  little  power 
over  any  thing  in  the  wofld,  but  what  Ultle  we  have  I 
think  lies  within  ourselves  \  and  to  eitert  ft  there  is  the 
part  of  wisdom,  as  there  alotie  may  its  exertions  pnm 
successful.  The  Fate  or  Destiny  of  the  Ancients,  the 
IVedestinatiim  of  the  Oalvinist  moderns,  were  hii^  and 
poetic  systems ;  they  might,  as  the  eaae  stood,  exalt  to 
the  greatest  possible  fritch  of  virtue  and  happiness,  or  sink 
to  abandoned  misery ;  but  even  itt  the  utmost  degriada^ 
tion,  they  carried  a  Iffeatnees  alottg  with  them  ;<M3iey 
did  not  meanly  debase  man^  like  our  present  system  of  Ne^ 
cessity,  which  teaches  man  that  he  Is  like  the  wood  which 
the  turner  forms  into  bowls  and  platters.  The  philo^ 
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pbm    the  (n^nt  day,  allow  thedifferenoe  of  timber; 
amaD  may  be  hard-grained  or  Mft,  of  a  white  or  dnaky 
colour ;  but  circumstances,  like  the  lathe,  equally  mould 
the  beech  into  the  bowl,  and  the  ash  into  the  broom- 
stick. Season,  they  tell  us,  should  not  be  offended  at 
JiieU ;  reason  should  not  presume  to  know  any  thing  but 
what  fad»  and .  experience  teach,  and  this  they  p«o- 
Bounee  the  only  reesonabie  and  demonstrable  system. 
Aksl  and  can  this  be  so?  They  have  philanthrc^  in 
the  penon  of  Mr.  Owen  on  their  side,  and  poetry  in  the 
works  of  Mr.  Shelley ;  they  may  quote  the  fine  lines  of 
his  From^eus 

■  Harkf  the  rushingf  snonrf 
.  Thesim^awRkeiwdavalsiiclie!  whose  msn, 
ThrfM  rifted  by  tlM  •toRB,  had  gatihsndi  <^ 
Flake  after  flake,  in  heaTen-deljiiig  minds* 

As  thought  by  thought  is  piled,  till  some  great  truth 
Is  loosened,  and  the  nations  echo  round, 
Shakened  to  their  roots,  as  do  the  mountains  now.** 

And  they  may  reason  till  they  bewilder  the  weak,  but 
th^  may  not  conviiu^  even  where  they  are  not.  success- 
fully answered.— It  is  a  moral  truth  fiie  &  batimoU 
4u  comr  mu$  apprend  mieux  que  touta  l€$  dUcu^km  iUo- 
riif  and  our  boasted  reason  frequently  is  a  most  ar- 
rant deo^Ter.  There  is  nq  absurdity  that  she  will  reject 
as  extravagant.  She  has  persuaded  some  there  can  be 
neither  QoA  or  future  state ;  she  has  taught  some  that 
virtoe  and  vice  are  the  same ;  she  has  convinced  many 
that  there  c4n  be  no  such  thing  as  free  will,  in  <q>position 
to  tibeir  own  expedience— some  that  there  can  not  be 
audi  things  as  soul  or  spirit,  contrary  to  their  natural 
percqptions— and  others  that  there  does  not  exist  either 
matter  or  body,  in  d^ance  to  their  senses.  By  analyzing 
all  things  she  can  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  her  follow- 


efs  that  there  is  nothing  in  any  thing;  and  by  shifting 
about,  she  can  reduce  all  existence  to  the  invisible  dusrC 
of  scepticism.  Are  we  not  content  with  misusing  ow 
passions,— must  eren  reason  be  made,  aRhough  a  light 
from  heaven,"  a  light  to  lead  astray  ?  Melancholy  would 
never  give  this  heart  dry  as  summer  dust  she  would 
preserve  and  shield  us  from  these  fatal  mistakes ; — she 
teaches  the  insufficiency  of  our  faculties  to  penetrate  the 
mysteries  of  the  universe,  while  she  fills  us  witli  admi- 
ration for  all  we  can  behold  and  comprehend,  and  with 
reverence  for  the  */  great  First  CatfSe"  which  remains 
least  understood.''  \ 

The  known,  power  which  we  possess  of  singling  out 
any  one  of  our  thouf^ts,  of  detainiaig  it,  and  making  it 
the  particular  object  of  attention,  is  sufficient  to  prove 
that  we  may  nurse  the  faculty  of  contemplative  musing, 
bring  the  less  obvious  relations  of  things  into  notice, 
create  new  pleasures  of  reflection,  and  give  our  minds 
the  habit  of  any  train  and  disposition  of  thought  we  may 
desire.  A  particular  associating  principle  may  be  so 
much  strengthened  as  to  give  us  a  command  of  all  the 
different  ideas  of  our  mind  which  have  a  certain  relation 
to  each  other,  and  thus  we  may  despotically  rule  our 
most  constant  thoughts— for,  of  course,  I  am  not  wild 
enough  to  contend  that  there  exists  the 

"          Place  whereinto  foul  things 
Sometimes  intrude  not.  

Shall  I  be  accused  of  wishing  to  introduce  gloom  ?  Am 
I  to  be  told 

*  The  kurk  shall  mount  the  sapphire  skijss 

And  wake  the  gratefal,song  of  gladbess  : 
One  general  peal  from  earth  shall  rise—- 
Is  man  alone  to  droop  in  sadness  ? 


Vol.  II.  Part  II. 
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I  would  not  change  the  sweet  rebukes  of  meUncfaalj 
for  all  the  boisterous  joys  wbkb  ever  shook  the  air  with 
clamour ; — besides  she  brings  encouragements  still  mare 
mimefotts  and  sweets 

When  to  mysetf'  I  tit  tnd  gii^ 
WUJi  pleasing  thauf  ht8  die  time  lM|giiile» 
By  a  brook-side  or  wood  so  gfreen. 
Unheard,  unsought  for,  or  unseen, 
A  tlumsaiid  pleasoM  io  mc  Uess 
Aod  cfowB  my  8<hi1  with  happiness. 
All  my  joys  besides  are  folly. 
None  so  sweet  as  melancholy— 
MeHunks  I  hear,  metiiinkB  I  see. 
Sweet  music,  wtmdrous  melodie. 
Towns,  palaces,  and  cities  fine. 
Now  here,  now  there ;  the  world  is  mine. 
iUre  beaotiit,  gdlsnt  hidKei,  dda^ 
What  e*er  it  lovely  or  divine* 
AU  my  joys  to  this  is  folly. 
None  so  sweet  as  melancholy.—* 

These  are  her  least  sweets  ; — but  she  has  also  deep  and 
holy  thoughts  which  may  not  be  profaned  by  public  expres- 
sion. The  kingdom  of  melancholy  is  within  us.  Its  altar 
is  our  heart,  and  th^  fires  lose  their  pure  lustre  when 
taken  from  the  shrine  of  our  breasts  to  be  held  up  even 
to  enlighten  a  perverse  world.  Mackenzie  is  her  worthy 
priest^and  I  cannot  conclude  with  a  finer  sentiment 
than  the  latter  part  of  the  quotation  I  began  with — 

The  most  melancholy  reflection  which  an  old  man  can 
make,  when  he  looks  around  him^  and  misses  the  com- 
panions of  his  youth,  the  associates  of  his  active  days, 
and  exclaims  in  the  natural  language  of  Petrarch,  Ed  io 
pur  vivo! — even  in  this  to  one  of  a  good  and  pious  mind, 
there  is  a  certain  elevation  above  the  world,  that  sheds 
(so  to  speak)  a  beam  of  heavenly  light  upon  the  dark- 
ness around  him." — 


*  Burton— Lines  preflxed  to  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 
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CicsKo  has  observed  tlmt  histofyaimisetiiiwfaiiteTCr 
rnamter  it  be  written.  HMerhiBS,  hnproring  on  the 
IdeEt  seem  to  hare  oonmlered  amnsement  as  its  only 
pmpose.  Henee  the  annds  of  all  nations  are  filled 
with  the  strangest  mnd  mosl  improbable  events ;  the 
gravest  writers  have  not  ctfsdained  to  load  their  pages 
with  narratives  w|iich  belong  more  pn^rljr  to  the  de* 
pirtfttent  of  fietion.  The  legends  of  tiie  satnts  which 
Ht^  patleot  and  pvaiiseworthy  credulity  of  the  Benedic- 
tines have  brought  togeth^  in  so  many  v<rfumes,  hardly 
deviate  more  from  ttio  (dtdimufy  eowse  of  nature,  than 
the  more  secular  conposttions  which  have  been  digni- 
fied with  the  name  of  history. .  These  holy  narratives 
less  diallengeour  scepticisin^as  they  are  less  tied  down 
by  the  common  rules  of  probability,;  they  always  treat 
of  matters  miraculous  in  their  nature,  which,  as  they 
profess  to  be  at  Variance  with  allf  experienee,  are  not  it 
subjects  fcft  tbe.  exercise  of  our  reason*  If  we  can  once 
persuade  ourselves  of  the  special  interference  of  Pirovi* 
dence»  a  great  miracle  taxes  our  faith  not  more  than  a 
smaU  eoe.  He  who  can  believe  that  St*  Denys  after  his 
martyrdom  picked  up  Us  head  and  pot  it  under  his 
arm,  will  not  be  startled  by  the  distance  he  carried  it. 
In  these  cases  it  has  been  wittily  remarked,  all  the  diffi- 
culty is  in  the  first  steps :  a  mile  is  as  easily  done  as  a 
yard. 

This  teasonitig'  may  satnfy  us  when  we  have  to  do 
with  the  aidventures  of  holy  men,  but  it  Is  not  equally 
eonvincitti;  when  we  are  ei^aged  in  the  investigation  of 
mere  worldly  passages.  In  the  history  of  nations  we  do 
not  look  ftMT  miracles.   We  are  accustomed  to  see  their 
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destinies  gOTerned  by  graeral  princiide8»  we  expect  tlie 
same  eonsequences  at  all  times^to  result  from  the  saqoe 
causes,  and  we  feel  reluctant  to  beliere  what  runs 
counter  to  the  lessons  of  eEpei^iebct.  We  are  staggered 
when  we  find  eventa  whieh  in  mosttknes  and  pUeea 
^eem  .cluite  inqH>ssible»  )are  m  others  classed  anmo^ 
the  eyery  day  ocourrenoes  of  ordinary  life.  .  We  koov» 
for  instance,  that  the  nundbers  of  a  nation  must  neces- 
sarily be  limited  by  its  means  of  subsistence ;  and,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  a  barren'  country  will  be  but.  few 
when  commence  does  not  enaUe  them  to  make^  for 
ihe  defi<Diencies  of  their  own  soil.  Yet  hiatory  does  not 
tdways.oonflrm  the  conclusions  drawn  from-Ohsenratioii. 
tHheir^  are  passages  in  the  story  of  ereiy  nation  whidi 
•no  ibg^miity  can  explain.  wbicb»  tum.thetn  in  whatway 
,we  wiU,  must  still  set  at  defiancei.all  pn}bability»  which 
no  weight  of  testimony  can  induce  a  thiakigig  reader  to 
bdieve.  .  .  .  : 

The  Agro  Romano,  the  country  in  tiie  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Rome,  from  its  porarty  of  soil  and 
its  almost  total  want  of  water,  seems  doomed  by  nature 
to  at  least  a  partial  sterility.  Nothing,  it  is  clear  to  those 
who  hare  examined  it,  but  the  wealth  and  luzwy  of  a 
gr^at  city  which  turns  all  around  it  into  a  garden,  could 
ever  for  a  moment  have  withdrawn  it  from  its  i^tual 
employment  of  feeding  cattle.  It  must  have  been  at  all 
times  a  mere  pasture-ground  thinly  covered  with  beasts, 
and  almost  destitute  of  inhaUtiints.  It  is  the  natural 
breeding-ground  of  Italy.  Tet  ancient  historians  have 
asserted,  and  their  successors  have  unhesitatingly  re- 
peated the  tale,  that  when  Romulus  founded  Rome, 
when  the  country  was  so  little  inhabited,  that  it  was 
open  to  whoever  chose  to  occupy  it,  ten  pewerftU  nations 
dwelt  in  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  acrea  of  tidi 
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deflbliiCe  omjoibfjr  darittng.  their  .siibsiBtalee  from  itq[ 
produce.  '      •      ^  :    '  '     '  r 

If  in  W  pDcn*  eounfiry/thus  thickly  peopled,  the  RomaAs 
ci^uld  once  gain  a  footing,  their  sobseqaent  grdatnesa 
has  Indeed  nothing  to  sutprise  ufi.  With  such  pbwerf qI; 
neighbw'rs  so  closely  mitlrouhding  them»  the  inhabitahtr 
of  the  eteradl  cfty  could  not  but'beebine  a  waHik^ 
people,  'distingiiuihed  fof .  th^ir  p^icy  aaKl  foiresig^it^ 
Their  vigour  coiSld  ne^er  relax  for  an  indtant  Whoiw^ 
,  bredd  could  only  be  dbCiiiiied  at  the  point  of  the  sword*: 
Thefr^  vigVEtnce'was  n6t  likely  to:sluniber;  who  frooBt 
the  height;  of  the  capitol  could  keep  watch  all  the. 
designs'  of  their.  Untied.  To  them'aniAiassadors  wene 
Wholly  '  They  ndeded:no  s]^e6 :  amoilg  their 

neigbbours ;  without,  stirring  from  home,  th^  coul^ 
see  'lall  that  was  passitigf  iii  the  stdtoundlng  nations^ 
As  for  visits  of  ceremony,  his  majesty  faimsejf  on  h|» 
pony  might  in  one  short' iQomii^  haye  paid  his  round 
of  visits  to  the  Whole  college  of  sovereigns.  Noi( 
can  we  marvel  that  the  estoblishment  of  Rome  should; 
have,  been  displeasing  to  the  Already  existing  stiites.* 
When  nations  Were  tiius  closely  packed,  Romidus  Could, 
tiotstf]^  In  his  bed  without  disturbing  the  slumbers  of 
all  the.  neighbour  kings.  r 
'  Such  is  the  manber  in  which  the  early  history  of  Rome 
has  been*  handed  down  to  us,  such  .the  strange  tAleif 
which  every  writei' has  for  two  thousand  years  undoubt* 
ingly  repeated.  :  There  is  scarcely  a  passage;  in  the  first 
six  hundred  years  of  the  stem  republic  that  does  not 
set  at  defiance  all  reasonable  criticism.  Yet,  the  Roman 
story,  move  than'  that  6f  any  other  people,  has  engaged 
theaUention  of  learned  men.:  Their  hair  has  turned 
gray,  and  their  eyes  have  grown  dim,  whilst  they  h^vo 
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pored  o?er  its  annals.  *  No  patitnce  has  boot*  iftatUmg 
to  collate  numu8cripts»  and  to  dig  from  the  rubUrii  of 
ttbrariet  erery  passage  WUck  might  threw  light  on  the 
sahjeet.  Bat  tiie  warmtfi  of  their  adniiatian  has  OTer* 
powered  thieir  judgments  They  hare  forgotten  lluKt  no 
weight  c^cMdence  can  render  that  probable  wUdkis  in 
itself  impossflMe.  Instead  of  terrectfbg  the  »aggertiF* 
tfcms  of  former  writers  by  fkcts  which  ooald  nbt  be 
misfaken,  they  have  endeavoured  to  fbshion  the  parts 
acoofding  totUepropoitita  whl^  their  heated  fanagtaia^ 
Hons  conceited  to  belong  to  the  whole.  They;  bare 
accepted  df  testimony  by  the  weight,  wttbout  fttry  regard 
to  fineness.  Hie  loose  assertfons  of  rlietorftel  dada- 
matlon  have  been  considered  as  soficient  arMeoee  of 
fsists,  and  <every  testfttionyhas  beeif  admitted  as  antlien- 
tie  which  did'but  ftill  in  with  their  pr#«eoncehisil  Aothiaa 
of  Roman  gr^ness* 

From  this  pertersion  of  intellect  the  conseyicnee 
has  followed  which  might  naturally  be  expected.  After 
all  the  pains  bestowed  on  it,  Hie  history  of  Roane  is 
•tttided  to  Httie  more  credit  than'tbe  adventores  of 
Amadis  de  Gaid,  or  the  memorials  wUck  the  wortly 
Archbishop  Turpin  has  preserved  of  the  coiiit  of  CStaria- 
magne,  and  of  his  dozen  peers  so  fiamoiis  in  arms. 

If  such  be  the  obscurity  which  famlveft  the  mast 
brilliant  period  of  history ;  if  we  are  stUl  at  a  loss  to 
khow  how  much  we  may  believe  of  the  achievements  of 
a  people  whose  fame  has  been  echoed  through  so  maiq^ 
ages  and  so  many  nations,  which  so  many  writers  hwm 
hbowed  to  elucidate  with  all  the  patience  of  sehcdars, 
all  the  fondness  of  children,  and  all  the  enthusiasqi  of 
worshippers,  we  cannot  feel  surprised  flutttfae-stoqr^rf 
the  middle  ages  should  be  m^elape^  in  mora  tlum 
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I  common  darkness,  that  seen  as  !t  is  through  the  miat  of 
I  prejudice^  its  swoln  countenattee  and  distorted  features 
[        should  Excite  nothing  but  loflithing  and  disgust. 

Tlifs  portion  of  time  authors  have  viewed  with 
iEibhorrence.  Tliey  have  poured  out  on  it  all  the  vials 
of  their  indignation.  Looking  on  H  as  the  great  Serbo- 
nian  bog  In  which  had  perished  all  the  knowledge 
and  civilisation  of  antiquity^  they  hove  never  ap« 
proacfaed  its  borders  but  with  dread.  They  have  painted 
its  habits  and  manners  in  the  ^kest  eolours;  they 
have  deepened  idl  its  shades,  that  by  the  contrast,  their 
favourite,  and  in  their  ^yes  more  splendid,  period  of  his- 
tory  might  stand  out  from  the  canvass^  and  win  the 
favour  of  beholders. 

What  have  been  called  the  dark  ages  have  indeed  been 
hardly^deUt  with.  They  have  been  described  with  all 
the  zeal  of  ignorance,  and  all  the  acrimony  of  hatred. 
The  most  contradictory  qualities  have  been  brought 
'  togdher  to  add  to  the  long  catalogue  of  their  faults. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  joined  all  the  profligaqr  of 
I'efinement  to  all  the  coarser  vices  of  barbarous  times. 
All  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  seems  to  hav« 
been  rooted  out  of  men's  minds ;  the  most  disgusting 
excesses  excited  no  abhorrence:  the  people  of  these 
times,  we  are  told,  were  wicked  for  the  pleasure  of  being 
so.  Virtue  and  knowledge  had  bid  adieu  to  the  earth. 
No  sacrifices  were  offered  but  on  the  altars  of  ignorance 
and  vice. 

They  who  have  been  loudest  in  the  praises  of  Chris- 
thmity,  they  who  have  mdst  earnestly  directed  men's 
latitude  to  the  benefits  which  its  doctrines  have  con- 
ferred on  human  nature,  have  been  most  anxious  to 
persuade  us  that  its  establishment  in  the  world,  was 
immediately  followed  by  ten  centuries  of  brutality  and 
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erhnes.  Th^  woold  fain  taake  uft  beliete  tiiat  the  peace 
and  harmony  It  tneuleates  were  unfavourable  to  the 
happiness  of  the  human  race ;  that  at  the  approaek  of 
the  messeiigrers  of  God  the  arts  and  sdences  and  all 
moral  feeling  fled  from  the  dwdUnfs  of  men ;  that  the 
mfld  lessons  of  the  Gospel  only  the  more  disposed  them 
to  violence  and  war  and  bloodshed.   If  we  place  im- 
plicit reliance  on  the  assertions  of.  history,  we  must 
believe  thatithe  heathens  greatly  surpae^ed  their  Chris- 
tian suoepbsors:  in  every  praiseworthy  quality;  that 
theirs  were  knowledge  and  virtoe,  and  all  the  attributes 
which  add  dignity  to  the  name  of  man,  whilst  the  dia- 
eiples' of .  Christ  ware  only  ,  distinguished  for  brutality 
and  ignorance. 

But  ChriBtiaaity  does  not  deserve  the  reproach.  Re- 
ligion has  not  to  justify  herself  fitmi  the  foul  aspmion. 
Neither  Vere  the  days  of  Augustus  so  reefdeodent  with 
light,  nor  were  those  of  Clovis  wholly  without  their 
gleam.  The  change,  which  the  fall  of  the  Roman  power 
brought  about  in  the  condition  of  mm,  was  lesa  in- 
jurious than  is  generally  supposed.  It  changed  their 
political  relations,  but  it  did  no  harm  to  ^their  civil 
rights.  Indeed  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that  the  great 
body  of  the  people  was  more  wretched,  its  treatment 
more  abject  under  the  imperial  government,  than  vrhen 
ruled  by  their  Gothic  conquerors. 
.  A  long  continuance  of  power  in  the  same  hands  had 
produced  its  usual  effect.  Society  required  to  be  new 
cast,;for  all  its  institutiona  had  been  torned  away  from 
their  ^original  purpose.  The  establishmrats  framed  for 
the  protection  of  the  people  had  been  perverted  into 
instruments  of  oppression.  The  rights  of  the  pow  were 
every  where  sacrificed  to  the  interest  of  the  rich.  The 
exactions  of  property  had  almost  annihilated  industry. 


-The  potfcmkm  of  tbe  Jaiid  ib^i  Mten  into  wry  jjpw 
hatids*  Whole  i^vioe^  went  to  form  jtl^  e»t«te  of 
i«dividttal  miators.  Af^oa  with  its^aoo  biahqpficsis 
fiaidtofaftTe  been  the  j^atriinooy  of  6i{niliee,  who 
eult^Tated  its  9oil  not  ky  their  farmersi  bu^  l^y  theic 
slaves.  This  unhappy  oQ^tjoa^was^Sit  of  j^e  g^ 
body  of  the  people  ;  their  tqU.  was  without  beqefit;  to 

thempelyes  • ,  .    i        -^-^  I 

.  Tb^  QXtortioBa  ,otf  iha.  ^ZiCbequer  o^f^pleted  thfi 
wretchedness  of  tboee;wJ^m.  individual. oppression  had 
.  spared.  The  officers  of  goyemment  were  deeply  imbued 
with  the  Intimate  doetrii]^>  that  the  p^ple  are  made 
for  the  conymiienee  «f  . their  rulers;  that  they  have 
nothing;  to  do  with  the  la^nrs  but  to  obey  them ;  and  thcgr 
Aieasttfed  their  exactions  more  by  the  fancied  and  ever* 
growing  wants  of  their  masters^  than  by,  the  ability  of 
thQ  people  to  bear  them.  It  was  bettw  in  thdr  opinton 
that  the  peasMit  should  want  bread,  than  that  the  imt 
perial  court  should  miss  any  part  of  its  splendour. . 

Joi^  suspicious  of:  the  fideli^  of  men  with  whom 
ihey.had  no  relations  but  those  of  tymnay  and  oppres* 
simi,  their  rulers  no  lofiger  intrusted  the  defence  of  the 
country  to  the  courage  of  its  citizens;  the  people  waa 
disarmed,  and  in  their  stead  hordes  of  merc^mry  strai- 
gerswere  hii^»  not  so.  nmch  to  defend,  the  friHrtierti 
against  eiiemies,  as  to  sui^rt  their  maaters  against  the 
hatred  of  the  people. 

.  This  pQliey  .had  its  natural  consequences ;  it  left 
the  empire  vrhplly  without  defence.  When  the  hour  of 
danger  came,  the,  soldiers  were  found  false,  and  the 
pe<^  unused.to  arms  had  no  confidence  in  themselves^ 
and  with  ^their  skill  had  lost  their  courage.  The  vieea 
of  the  government  rendered  the  conquerors  of  the  world 
an  easy  pr^  to  whoever  chose  to  atjtack  them. 


k  woaM  b€»  Tain  io  lock  for  knowM^e  ameng  « 
pecple  8tiQ%  thus  deep  m  ndsery*  Wkeft  all  are  either 
MaBten  or  slaves,  there  fs  no  room  fbr  the  eitertien  ef 
intelleet.  Men^s  mbicb  soon  ftll  te  the  lerelof  tiieir 
tondition,  and  he  will  not  long  eoniinue  to  tfaink^te 
wtem  thought  eaft  biing^  nethuit  hut  pain*  Luxinry 
ia^  niot  less  than  wi$etyt  m  enemy  to  memtal  greatness. 
It  cares  but  for  that  trifling  literature  whickmay  fill  up 
aleisttre  Booaiient,  Mchieh  serves  raitber  far  atausement 
titan  InrtFuctien^  It  ehwishas  letters  but  to  destroy 
theniv 

'  Long  b^mse  the  subrersien  ef  h^  empire,  the  literary 
geoRisof  Rome  lMlddiv4nfied'almoBtteiH)tJiing.  From 
the  Thames  to  the  Nile,  AK>m  tlie  Tagus  to  the  Danube, 
vse  Search  ia  vain  for  its  prodiMftions.  In  these  exten- 
sive regions,  vrhieh  now  ceont  their  anthers* by  thou- 
saiids^  ClauKMa^  alone  survives  to  tell  ub  thptt  ia  two 
hundred  years  the  Roman  empire  had  brought  forth  a 
poet. 

'  Rome,  indeed,  in  her  happiest  days  can  boast  of  few 
anthm.  Though  the  ^mal  eiiy  long  survived  her 
ttouaattdtb  year ;  though  ehe  saw  pais  «way  fottf  geae- 
tiH»ons  of  men,  scarcely  twenty  names  can  be  meattooed 
of  those  whom  the  white  swans  teve  picked  up  from 
the  stream  of  time,  to  deposit  them  in  the  temple  of 
Fame*  Yet,  to  this  small  number,  scattered  ever  so 
long  a  period,  almost  every  country  of  Europe  haa  Atr^ 
nished  its  quota.  The  world  vVas  not  less  tributary  to 
the  Uterature,  tiian  to  the  luxury,  of  its  metropolis.  The 
capital  of  so  vast  an  empire  naturally  drew  to  itsetf  aO 
the  talent  of  its  provinces.  There  was  the  seat  of 
power;  witMn  its  waUs  were  dfctributed  tH  fovours. 
The  n^ves  of  France,  of  Spain,  of  Britain,  of  Afito^ 
no  less  than  those  of  Italy  and  Rpme,  are  iMcribed  en 
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the  muster-rldl  mt  her  authors.  RoflHOi  UterMore^  io 
Resplendent  when  odr  driuAed  imaginatian  restriets  it  to 
one  generation  and  one  city,  loses  all  Its  histre,  and 
beconles  faint  and  dim  when  spr^  tmr  t^n  ceataries 
and  a  hundred  proTinccs* 

What  strongly  marks  the  composttfon  of  eodety  to 
aneient  and  modem  times,  the  tatait  fisr  wrtting,  wfaish 
is  «o#  so  seldoiQ  fDOsd  in  company  ^dtli  Ugh  nmk,' 
was  then  almost  entirely  rsstricted  to  the  syper  il  wns» 
Most  of  the  writm  of  Rome  were  dftttngvished  fbr 
flidr  birtht  and  the  Idgh  employnients  thqr  hi|d  held; 
Knowledge  was  then  the  bhth-rlght  of  the  lew  ;  it  was 
never  commubkated  to  the  people,  who  were  scarcely 
considered  as  forming  part  of  the  nation. 

What  is  a  privilege  can  never  be  generally  useftit.' 
The  boasted  civilisation  of  Rome  brought  no  iinprove^ 
ment  tn  the  condition  of  her  subjects.  The  arts  and 
sciences  owe  to  her  no  discoveries.  They  seemed  to» 
slumber  under  her  rule.  Scarcely  an  invention  can  Im 
traced  to  the  genius  of  the  imperial  elty,  unless  we 
yield  to  the  doubtfal  claim  of  her  architects,  and  assigw 
to  her  the  merit  of  having  first  used  the  arch  in  bttiM- 
leg*  Utile  praise  is  due  to  her  poMf  ical  system,  whidr 
1^  het  ahrays  a  prey  to  bad  government.  Havdlyar 
good  prince  can  be  named  in  the  long  catahygue  cf  hei^ 
sovereigns*  A  dreary  succession  of  bIoo<fy  and  sensual 
tyrants  is  only  occasionaHy  relieved  by  the  insipid  vir- 
tnes  of  a  few  old  men,  whose  love  of  goss^iing  and 
patience  of  flattery  have  been  dignjfied  with  tlM  name 
of  philosophy ;  whose  few  good  qualities  were  not  lAoee 
of  their  station.  The  Antonines  might  have  made  a 
respectable  figure  among  the  loquacious  dispates  of  an 
academy,  but  what  was  the  world  the  better  for  dieir 
power  t    Lost  in  the  idle  and  endless  diseossions  of- the 
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pkikMNi^erBV  ndth^r  they  nor  their  countrymen  gave 
mnj  heed  to  tte       of  us^fsl  knowledge.  They  busied 
fibemael^eifbiif  itith  mntisr     ^   >  '  > 
.  Bvcn  in  the  days  of  Cicero^and  Anj^ustus  a  taste  for 
literature  was  wholly  unknown  to  the  peopte,  and 
attmngst  th6  gmt  it  was  for  :tfae  hunt  part  little  more 
Ikaa  a  sickly  afibdJtlion.   We  cantiot  believe  that  th^ 
wm-mbdi  ntoved  by  a  lore  of  ^fafiosofdiy,  who  listened 
Id  kNtg  lactares  In  mdtaplffaes  duri^  a 'dinner  for 
vldcfa  ihiqr  luld  pr^red:  thonselTes  by  a  Toiftit^and 
who  repeatedly  retired  from  fable  that'  they  might 
aofublt  ^lemseltes  by  the  Mkie  filthy  means  to  renew 
their  epjiqwe&t.  This  pacMf&oniblr  igood  eating  they 
had  indeed  in  cKHnmon  with  Uie  othe¥  grl^-^ltimiiiaries. 
of  antiquity.   The  most  eminent  philosophers  df  Oreece 
ware  almost  all  diners  out  by  profession.   Bbth  nations* 
were  sunk  deep  ,  in  all  the  abominatioins  of  senseal  in* 
diligence.  Thdl"  philosophy  and  love  of  letters  brought 

check  to  their  vices/ 
'  These*  iwa  celebrated  nations;  who  have  been  so  long 
Md  up  as^olB^eets  for  us  to  admire  asnd  imitete,  were  s6 
little  smittto  with  the  love  pf  real  knowledge^  that  even 
in, their  literary: pursuits,  neglecting  what  is  vmM,  they 
cpnflned  themselves  almost  wholly  to  subjectii  taste 
and  amusement.  The  studies  of  their,  learned;  tnen, 
contributed  nothing  to  make  the  world  happier  or  wiser. 
Tbeir  arts  added  nothing  to  the  comfbrts  of  life.  But, 
this  ignorance  of  their  idoties  is  not  to4>e  attributed: 
to  any  particular  depravity  of  their  nature.  Thqr  vr»ne 
led  to  Ihis  perverslsn  of  intdlect  by  the  tmnatural  state 
of  their  society.  They  ware  naltions  of  gentiemeh  who 
Uved  by  the  labour  <^  others ;  who  had  no  commoa 
interest  with  those  from  vriiom  they  cterived  the  means 
<rf  tbeir  eztmvagance.    The  luxury  of*  A&em  was 
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supports  by  the  eoatrltotioiis  of  the  allies,  whldi 
made  a  source  of  income  to  her  dthsens,  and  the  viees 
of  Rome  were  fed  by  the  full  stream  ef  tribute  vfhkb 
flowed  into  her  bosom  fnmi  every  quarter  of  the  world* 
SfNurta  long  retained  her  greatness,  because  her  chiefii 
had  not  koow?!  how  to  procure  themselves  an  income 
from  the  plunder  of  her  alUes.  She  shared  the  fate  of 
her  rival  as  soon  as  a  more  liberal  q^slem  was  Intro* 
duced  into  her  polities*  Her  liberties  and  her  virtuee 
^id  not  long  .survive  the  discov^,  that  gold  not  ireit 
forms  the  sinews  of  war.  :  / 

They  who  can  dwell  with  complacency  on  the  fitiitless 
studies,  oi  antiquity;  they  who  consider  the  arts  of 
amusettient  as  more  praiseworthy  than  useftil  inventions? 
they  who  look  to  nb  higher  emplc^ni^nt  of  intellect 
than  scanning  verses-  and  turning  periods,  will  hardly 
be  brought  to  relish  the  merits  -  of  the  dark  ages.  The 
virtues  of  these  times  are  of  quite  another  deaiaiption; 
They  were  more  skilled  in  thingathan  in  words :  they  « 
could  act  better  than  they  could  write.  But  in  all  useAil 
knowledge  they  were  not  deficient.  It  is-  impossible  to 
shut  our  eyes  to  ihe  factf  that  to  this  period  of  imputed 
ignorance,  we  owe  all  the  discoveries  and  inventions 
which  have  given  to  the  general  complexion  of  modem 
life  so  decided  a  superiority  over  the  vaunted  but  eonf- 
fortless  civilization  of  the  andents^  The  whole  history 
of  the  world  cannot  bring  together,  in  an  equal  number 
of  generations,  so  many  men  so  perfect  in  all  the  linea- 
ments of  human  nature,  and  who  have  contributed  so 
much  to  all  that  tends  to  the  improvement  and  happl* 
ness  of  their  fellow-creatures. 

There  is  a  grandeur  in  the  charaeier  of  this  part  of 
the  history  of  Europe  which  is  found  in  no  other.  Men 
seem  to  move  with  that  elastleity  of  frame,  that  joyous 


Step  wMcfa  tm^}ika  hmopiotsy  ^  reMwod  ^iMOtk*  vImi 
ftist  esciplog  from  the  restmistp  of  a  siok  bed.  No* 
tlikigMnii  iniiKMMiUe  to  thwr  cMri^.  Tbeirligiil^ 
iMurtodnevs  wm  witiymt  cam*  Thete  Mbwgai 
iKwe  the  flret  to  find  out  the^  hmui  baa  tio  MttitnU  rigMs 
orer  Ub  feUoira ;  tbey  were  the  Ant  people  in  the 
recetde  of  bMory  amongst  whom  elaTeit  ceaaed  tm  be 
theotdiaaryooaditionof  the.  great  bo^  of  the  aatioo. 
lottaad  of  iqpeakaig  of  sach  men  with  eoo^vapU  we 
ought  to  feel  prdttd  tiiat  we  can  trace  vtp  oat  aooedtoy 
to  their  Tirtuea. 

The  dMUdge  whieh  the  or^llirow  of  the  Boman  em- 
pire bneugfat  about  in  ihe  moral  character  of  men^  ia 
oae  of  great  curioaitj  and  importance.  Ae  we  are  aol 
much  unitten.  with  the  virtuea  of  aa^age  life,,aa.we<lo 
not  beliero  that  wisdcmi  loims  to  dwell  in  wooda>  oa  ia 
anxioua  to  be  wooed  in  wiktemeaaea,  we  are  not  die* 
poaed  to  attribute  ita  beneficial  influence  to  the  haMla 
wdinatittttioM  which  the  barbarians  bronght  with  them 
from  the  fmata  and  moraaaea  of  Germany.  We  cmmot 
Mcribe  much  to  Odin*s  akill  as  a  legiahitor,  nor  are  we 
Inclined  to  think  that  rules^deaigned  for  the  guidance  of 
a  Urn  famitiea  when  wanderiBg  in  the  steppes  of  Tar* 
.  tary,  could  be  the  fittest  code  of  laws  for  the  g0¥emp- 
apent  of  a  great  naiion«  Legislation  ia  never  pro* 
apttrtive;  it  grows  out  of  the  real  or  fancied  wants  of 
eodety. 

Tboui^  the  alteration  in  mea*s  condition  was  effeeted 
bf  the  agency  of  these  people^  it  do^  not  belong  to 
ihem.  Its  ^p^rit  must  be  sought  in  other  causes^  The 
fall  of  the  Roman  power  wjaa  one  of  those  revolutiona  is^ 
the  world  whioh,its  mcrral  diaeftse^  firqm  time  to  ti^ne 
rend^  necessary.  It  was  (me  of  tho^  aharp  fits  ^of 
aickneaa  which  clear  the  constitotion  from  the  inaidioiis 
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I  effeots  of  glow^y  and  more  lurking,  di«oi^m.  TbeeoB^ 
i  tinued  exaeticNis  cf  property  had  brokm  tl»  spring  og 
f  industry  ;-*-tbe  want  of  motive  had  palsied  all  the  exer-^ 

r  tioos  of  men  ;--they  ceased  to  straggle  when  thdr  utmost 
eff<H-t8  brought  no  alleviation  to  their  misery,— ^wben^ 
wretchedness  was  the  only  barrier  they  could  oppose 
to  the  ne?er*ceasing  claims  of  their  masters.  The  great 
and  the  rich  fell  from  tl^r  height  whra  oppression  had 
undermined  the  supports  oi  their  wealth  and  powerr-r 
when  a  broken-hearted  people,  relaxing  from  theiip 
exertions,  no  longer  supplied  the  materials  of  their, 
greatness.  The  air  of  the  world,  which  had  been  ren- 
dered pestilential  by  the  sultry  influence  of  long*c(Niti«7 
Bued  authority,  could  only  be  cleared  by  a  storm  in  its 
atmosphere. 

Hislory  would  persuade  us  that  this  revolution  wa^ 
not  confined  to  the  condition  of  men,— that  it  changed 
even  their  existence,^ — that,  whilst  it  swept  away  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  empire,  it  peopled  its  pron 
vinces  with  a  new  race  of  men«  But  there  is  no  reasoii 
to  think  that  the  number  of  invaders  was  so  great  as  to 
make  it  either  desirable  or  practicable  to  root  out  those 
whom  they  had  vanquished.  Germany  and  the  neigh- 
bouring countries  were  not  sufficiently  peopled,  to  have 
supplied  the  exhaustless  myriads  to  whom  popular  be« 
Kef  fissigns  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  gmtness. 
Woods  and  marshes  covered  the  greats  part  ot  their 
surface ;  the  Hercyidan  Forest  stretched  from  the  RUne 
to  the  y!stula,-4he  sands  of  Mecklenburg  and  PomenK* 
nia  were  then  covered  with  water,  and  many  other  tracts 
might  be  mentioned,  hardly  less  extensive,  which 
abounded  more  in  wild  beasts  than  in  men.  The  Cter* 
mans,  the  most  polished  of  the  barbarians,  were  stttl  in 
that  state  of  soci^y  which  requires  a  wide  extent  of 


cmikitty  for  tlie  sopport  of  a  small  pofmlatton^-^liejr 
W^re  Btill  for  the  most  part  hmlsmen.  Tillage  was 
onljr  partially  known  and  practised  among  them. 

But  there  h  better  evidence  of  their  scanty  popala* 
fion  than  conjecture,  however  wdl  fbunded,  can  esta- 
blish- Caesar  has  left  us  a  detailed  account  of  'the  num- 
ber-of  the  Helvetians^  one  of  the  most  popukms  naitions 
of  the  barbarians.  -  The  same  country  ncm  contains 
more  than  ten  times  as  many  inhahftants.  If  we  take 
as  our  rule  this  proportion,  which  is  probably  too  great, 
we  shall  find  that  the  whole  exieht  ci  country,  whence 
proceeded  these  scourges  of  civilisation,  could  not  have 
contained  four  millions  of  people.  Yet  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  emigration  was  so  large*  as  to  cause  any 
sensible  reduction  in  the  number  of  inhabitants. .  Ger- 
many was  nof  left  destitute  of  mw.  In  a'few  years,  we 
are  told,  she  was  able  to  pour  out  as  many  Saxons  by 
toa  as  she  had  sent  forth  Goths  by  land ;  and  yet  so  little 
broken  were  her  foroes  by  this  constant  drain  of  ni«, 
that  the  remnant  of  the  Saxrnis  was  aUe  to  combat  for 
limny  years,  with  doubtful  success,  all  the  power  and 
military  skill  of  Charlemagne. 

This  continuM  flood  of  emigration  has,  indeed,  been 
brought  in  proof  of  the  once  redundant  population  of 
Germany,  but  it  is  surely  better  evidence,  supported  as 
it  is  by  ^so  many  concurring  ciroumstM^es,  that  the 
armies  she  sent -forth  were  never  very  numerous. 
:  The  aiguBient  raised  on  the  change  which  their  inva- 
sions are  supposed  to  have  brought  about  in  the  lan- 
guage of  tiie  western  nations  of  Europe,  is  not  of  more 
weight.  The  Firbolg,  who  had  long  inhabited  the 
eastern  parts  pf  Britain  a^d  Gaul,  spoke,  a  dialect  of  the. 
Gernmn* .  The  western  (Nrorlnces  of  these  countries  were 
alone  peopled  with  Celts,  whose  descendants  still  con-. 
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tolue  to  apeak  the  knguage  of  thek  ancertore ;  nor  must 
it  be  foFgotten  thut  the  Greek  ami  Latin  langoa^es  are 
both  children  of  the  Gothic,  and  therie  is  reason  to  thfak 
that  the  apeech  of  the  country  inhabitants,  ereto  of  f talyi 
kad  at  all  timea  retained  much  hiore  of  the  parent 
tongue  than  ia  generally  believed.  Certain  it  ia,  that  m 
the  wild  reoeaaea  of  the  Apenftinea  nany  waidB  are  yr  i 
found,  which  though  loat  in  the  lowlanda  of  both  oi^^n* 
triea,  are  yet  familiar  to  the  mountainoua  diatricta  <rf 
England.  It  may  be  doubted  if  the  change  of  rule 
brought  Hbout  a  greater  alteration  in  the  language  of 
Europe  than  ia  alwAya  taking  pltce  from  the  mere  lapae 
i^time.  Of  all  the  diatinctiona  6f  nationa,  iangu%e  ia 
the  moat  stubborn  in  ita  principle, — ^the  moat  yielding 
in  ita  detaila,  Ita  subatance  remains  for.  eter  tike  aame^ 
—ita  form  ia  always  undergoing  change. 

It  is  likewise  aingular  that,  in  the  hiafiery  of  the  de^ 
atruction  of  the  Roman  empire.  We  can  trace  few  inva* 
aidnd  from  without.  Hostile  armiea  Are  continually 
atarting  up  in  every  province,  in  Italy,  in  Spain,  in 
Africa,  and  ift  Gaul,  but  we  seldom  discover  them  m 
the  frontier.  The  defences  of  the  empire  are  passed  by 
some  magic  charm.  The  legiona  do  not  fly  to  secure  the 
borders.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  the  country  they  fight  fcnr 
its  eafety;  The  provinces  least  exposed  are  those  which 
firat  bend  to  a  foreign  yoke,  and  the  bordm  of  the  Rhino 
and  the  Danube  still  yielded  obedience  to  the  sceptre  <tf 
the  Ceesars,  when  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  had 
been  ibr  ever  snatched  from  their  dominion.  It  was  not 
in  a  war  of  nation  against  nation,  that  Rome  fell  from 
her  greatness*  They  were  her  hired  sddiera  who  over*- 
turned,  her  power  she  sank  before  her  own  eagle^i; 
It  was  quite  natural  that  the  instruments  of  her  tyranny 
ahould  grow  enamoured  of  empire,  and  that  they  shouUl 
Vol.  n.  Part  II.  U 
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fed  little  respect  to  an  authoritjr  to  whioh  the  peojrfe 
yidded  an  unwilling  obedience,  and  which  they  saw  waei 
only  supported  by  theit  own  awords.   To  this  stragsl^ 
betweto  their  mlers  and  the  soldiery  the  people  was 
whoHjp  indiflftrent.  They  eoiild.  not  be  attached  to  the 
Bomiln  niatBe»  who  knew  it  only  by  its  oppressions;— 
they  couMi  not  be  averse  froB^  change,  to  whom  a  conti* 
nuance  of:  the  Existing  system  hdd  oat  no  prospect  tml 
that  of  .ttikUiBsnished  .wretcfaednesg. 
'  The  more  independent  character  of  the; middle agea 
"mas  generated  9  not 'from  Europe  being  filled  witb  a  new 
race  of  jnei>r  but  from  the  change  which  now  took  place 
ill  aU  the  i'elations  of  >  society.   As  the  great  masses  of 
property  were  broken  in  pieces,  the  domestic  sfaiRrery 
whieh  accompanied  them  was  abolished.   It  Js  only  in 
large  establishments  ihat  slaves  can  be  ebeap  workra^i* 
To  make  tfadr  Ifdiours  profitable  thej  must  wovk  in 
gangs.   The  pAlaces  of  the  greet  ceasing  to  be  manu- 
fjilctorks,  a  fieM  was  opened  for  the  exertion  of  inde^ 
pendent  industry*   A  new  dass  of  men  wna'  created> 
Who>  looking  only  to  their  o^p^h  industry  fer  their  sup- 
port,  cared  nothing'  for  the  frowus  or  fkTour^  of  the  rich. 
The  same  causes  operated  equally  in  the  country.  The 
subdivision  of  property  rendered  the  cultivation  of 
estates,  by  means  of  dareSy  too  espendve.   A  regard  for 
their  own  interest,  as  well  as  ^  their  comfbrt,  induced 
the  new  proprietors,  when  they  cafme  to  reside  in  the 
country,  to  adopt  the  same  systeito  with  agric^lturd  la- 
bour.   Instead  of  cultivating  their  lands  by  the  labour 
of 'slaves,  as  had  been  the  usual  pradiii^e  of  the  ancientSt 
thejr  granted  them  out  to  indepaident  labourers  on  pay- 
ment of  a  part  of  the  produce.  Slavery,  though  not 
legally  abolished,  ceased,  except  in  some  few  instances, 
to  exist.    So  quietly  was  this  most  important  change  in 
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the  condition  of  men  brought  about,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  fix  in  any  country  the  precise  period  when  men 
recovered  the  most  sacred  of  their  rights. 

The  unsocial  habits  of  the  Germans,  and  their  fond- 
ness for  the  chase,  as  they  contributed  in  some  measure 
to  the  change,  were,  on  the  whole,  beneficial  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  people.  The  Romans  lived  wholly  Iri 
cities  ; — as  they  had  no  intercourse  with  their  estates/ 
but  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  their  produce,  their 
cultivators  were  in  a  manner  strangers  to  the  owners; 
The  armies  not  being  recruited  from  their  numbers,  they* 
were  neglected  by  the  government ; — as  they  had  no 
duties  but  to  their  masters,  to  their  mercy  they  were 
entirely  left: — the  law  took  no  cognizance  of  their 
wrongs. 

But  when  the  new  proprietors,  who  felt  no  affection* 
for  towns,  came  to  reside  in  the  country,  some  improve- 
ment was  naturally  produced  in  the  condition  of  its' 
inhabitants.  They  could  not  be  wholly  indifierent  to  the 
feelings  of  the  people  who  depended  on  them  for  their 
safety  and  power.  There  was  then  no  general  govern  - 
ment  to  which  they  might  appeal, — no  hired  force  to 
protect  their  injustice ; — the  power  of  the  sword  was 
wholly  with  the  people.  Every  kingdom  of  Europe  be- 
came in  reality  a  federation  of  small  republics ;— every 
manor  was  a  separate  state,  of  which  the  lord  was  not 
(he  owner,  but  the  head.  Justice  was  administered,— 
its  military  force  was  levied  and  commanded  by  officers 
appointed  by  the  people.  In  its  courts-baron  all  its 
interests  were  discussed  and  decided,  and  in  this  court, 
in  which,  in  fact,  all  power  resided,  and  in  which  all 
questions  were  determined  by  a  majority,  every  freeman, 
that  is  almost  every  man,  had  a  voice. 

It  is  probably  owing  to  the  popular  constitution  of 

u  t 
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these  courts  that  we  find  the  people,  as  a  class,  so  slightly^ 
represented  in  the  different  states-general,  which  at  one 
time  existed  in  every  kingdom  of  Europe.   The  deputies 
of  the  towns  only  appear  to  represent  the  third  estate, 
because  their  inhabitants  were  wholly  of  this  class^  The 
states-general,  or  parliament,  were,  in  fact,  only  a  de- 
putation from  the  particular  states  whose  federation 
composed  the  kingdom.    They  were  in  some  sort  a 
meeting  of  ambassadors^  held,  not  to  determine  on  the 
interests  of  particular  classes,  but  to  conciliate  those  of 
the  different  republics,  who  were  left  to  regulate  for 
^eraselves  what  appeared  to  belong  more  properly  to 
the  internal  policy  of  each.   Every  manor  established 
its  own  customs  and  laws,  and  if  a  sum  of  money  was 
to  be  levied  for  the  service  of  the  state,  no  uniform  rule 
of  taxation  was  adopted,  but  to  the  discretion  of  each 
was  left  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  raised.  This 
system  continued  to  be  acted  on  in  tiie  United  Pro- 
vinces long  after  it  had  yielded  to  power  in  the  greater 
kingdoms  of  Europe ;  it  was  to  the  last  moment  of  their 
existence  the  principle  of  their  governmeht. 

T^he  establishment  of  municipalities  is  indeed  of^  ear- 
lier date.  They  every  where  existed  under  the  Roman 
government,  but  they  resemble  the  corporations  of  the 
middle  ag^s  in  nothing  but  iti  name*  When  the  pro- 
prietors of  land  resided  in  citiei»,  and  all  arts  and  manu- 
factures were  carried  on  by  their  slaves  ;  if  there  was 
any  class  of  freemen  living  by  their  industry,  they  must 
have  been  poor,  and  wholly  without  consideration.  As 
the  citizens  were  all  gentlemen,  their  influence  was 
never  exerted  in  favour  of  the  people,  who,  delivered 
over  to  slavery,  were  not  looked  on  as  forming  any 
part  of  the  sitate.  But  when  the  proprietors  of  land 
retired  to  the  country,  and  arts  and  manufactures,  no 
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longer  exercised  by  slaves,  came  to  be  carried  on  by 
independent  industry,  the  complexion  of  municipalities 
received  a  new  colour.  They  were  every  where  com- 
posed  of  traders  and  artisans,— of  persons  who  lived  by 
the  continual  exercise  of  their  industry.  By  degrees 
these  associations,  so  humble  in  their  beginnings,  ac- 
quired power,  and,  as  their  interests  were  identified  with 
those  of  the  people,  they  became  their  steady  defenders* 
So  jealous  were  they  of  property,  that,  to  be  admitted  to 
a  participation  in  these  rights,  it  was  necessary  to  have 
exercised  some  handicraft ;  gentlemen  were  in  many 
specially  excluded  from  being  members ;  they  saw  the 
absurdity  of  leaguing  themselves  with  men  whose  in- 
terests were  necessarily  in  opposition  to  their  own. 
When,  by  admitting  lawyers  and  physicians  to  the  rights 
of  citizens,  they  had  received  every  species  of  industry 
within  their  bosom,— they  completely  fulfilled  all  the 
conditions  of  Mr.  Burke's  definition  of  Jacobinism,— th^ 
•were  perpetual  combinations  of  industry  against  pro- 
perty. 

Nothing,  indeed,  was  ever  so  well  devised  for  the 
protection  of  industry,  against  the  constant  and  unceasfr 
ing  encroachments  of  property,  as  these  much  viHfiedi 
corporstions.  We  speak  of  them  in  their  original  con- 
stitution, and  not  of  what  they  have  become,  since,  by 
the  culpable  connivance  of  courts  of  justice,  their  <^ce- 
bearers  have  been  enabled  to  outlaw  their  constituents* 
and,  usurping  to  themselves  all  power,  have  used  it  finr 
the  basest  purposes  of  ven^ity  and  corruption.  When 
every  corporation  was  a  confederation  of  so  many  repub- 
4ic8,  each  consisting  of  a  separate  art,  no  man  could  be 
so  mean  in  his  condition  as  not  to  find  a  protector ;  his 
guild. was  always  ready  to  take  up  his  quarrel.  As  the 
f  ich  of  every  country  are  bound  together  by  a  tacit  asso^. 
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ciaUon,  arisioff  from  a  comaumity  of  interests — whoa 
DAen  sre  left  io  their  geiieral  charactN*  of  men,  power 
«n4  property  are  always  too  strong  fpr  industry.  Tbe 
popr  man  has  none  to  whom  he  am  tell  las  afflictioQf»— 
none  who  feel  an  interest  in  bis  wrongs.   He  is  always 
ajpi  indi?idual  against  a  host.   It  is  otherwise  when  men 
afe  brought  together  by  corporate  associationf ;  of  all 
the  necessities  of  life  none  binds  men  so  strongly  as  the 
professional  spirit.   The  lawyer  is  always  alive  to  eveiy 
attack  on  the  humblest  member  of  his  profession  ; — the 
weaver  feels  for  every  injury  done  to  a  bfothdr  of  the 
<^raft ;  and  tinkers  are  ever  ready  to  brawl  in  defence  of 
an  iiyured  tinker.   The  vrrongs  of  the  individual  are 
resented  by  his  guild,  the  guild  stirs  up  the  €prp<NratioQ, 
alid  the  whofe  city  is  put  in  motipn  to  protect  from  op- 
pression the  lowest  of  |ts  burghs. 

How  much  these  association^  have  contributed  to  the 
jsdvancement  of  intellect,  and  to  the  in^ejose  a(  human 
happinesS)  may  be  learnt  from  the  history  of  the  times. 
Every  where  the  burghers  assumed  a  deportment  supe- 
fifMT  to  that  of  their  oot(MnponMries.  They  were  the 
paUK>ns  of  literature ;  to  them  the  fine  arts  owed  tbw 
prot^otiQii ;  their  buildings  were  distis^ished  for  q>|eii- 
dour,  their  (»ntertainmrats  were  more  sumptuous  than 
those  of  kings  ;  the  aldermen  of  London  ranlped  with 
the  barons  of  the  realm ;  the  magistrates  o(  the  Italian 
pities  lodbed  with  contempt  on  their  neighbouring  nobi- 
lity. No  soldiers  could  dispute  the  palm  of  bravery 
with  the  trained  bands  of  the  cities,  and  theur  banners 
were  always  unfurled  in  defence  of  the  poimlar  rights. 

To  the  corporate  spirit,  and  to  the  whole  people 
being  trained  to  arms,  we  may  ascribe  the  vigour  of 
eharacter.and  tl^e  love  of  liberty  which  shone  out  in  tke 
middle  ages.    The  humblest  individual  grew  erect  is 
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«iind»  for  be  felt  that  be  was  strong  in  the  streogtb  of 
his  fellows.  Hie  age  of  chivalry  was  an  age  of  dariBg^ 
the  adY^itures  of  Sir  Bevis  or  Sir  IVistan  are  indeed 
fabulous,  but  the  fable  is  sketched  in  conformity  te  the 
«pirit  of  the  time.  Their  hardihood  of  character,  their 
contempt  of  danger ,  thejr  had  in  common  with  all  the 
men  of  their  age.  History  records  as  many  deeds  of 
daring  as  ever  warmed  the  imagini^on  of  a  poet.  He^ 
heroes  are  not  a  iirhit  inferior  to  those  of  romance.  The 
English  who  fought  at  Cressy  and  Poictiers  were  M 
longer  the  cowardly  provincials  who,  when  abandoned 
by  the  Roman  legions,  found  no  resource  but  in  tears 
and  lamentations ;  who  could  only  complain  that  the 
barbarians  drove  tlbem  on  the  sea,  and  the  sea  again 
threw  them  on  the  barbarians.  Though  the  same  blood 
atill  ran  in  their  veins,  they  were  no  longer  the  same 
peofrie.  The  arm  of  a  woman  was  now  found  strong 
enough  to  check  the  inroads  of  the  once-dreaded  Picts 
and  Scots* 

We  have  seen  how  favourable  were  the  institutions 
of  the  dark  ages  to  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  men ; 
let  us  now  see  how  far  the  fniit  was  worthy  of  the  tree. 
As  the  best  seed  will  not  lu)turiate  but  when  It  fUls  on 
a  fertile  soil,  so  genius  will  only  flourish  when  the  spirit 
of  the  times  is  in  harmony  with  its  nature.  Men  rarely 
rise  aj[)Ove  the  measure  of  their  age  ; — giants  are  not 
bom  in  a  land  of  pigmies.  Individual  merit  is  therefore 
no  bad  test  of  the  merit  of  the  times.  But,  if  measured 
by  this  standard,  what  period  can  be  put  in  competition 
with  those  we  call  the  dark  ages.  Their  whde  course 
Is  marked  by  extraordinary  men,  who  stand  forth  as  so 
many  land*marks,  to  guide  our  search  amidst  the  obscu^ 
rity  which  history  has  thrown  over  this  portion  of  time; 
Half  the  globe  obeying  one  sceptre,  and  speaking  one  la*^ 
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guage,  indeed,  no  more  opened  the  whole  world  to  thmk 
fame  of  authors.   Htsi  a  star  arisen  in  the  firmament  at 
literature^  brilliant  as  the  cross  of  the  south,  it  could 
no.  longer  have  fixed  the  regards  of  an  entire  he- 
misphere.  Tlie  fame  of  a  great  man  was  now  .limited 
by  bis  oountry  and  his  toAgue.   9ut  there,  was  a  galasy 
of  luminaries  which,  though  distance,  renders  them  dim 
to  our.eyes,  then  shed  each  in  his  own  horizon  a  steady 
and  a  usefiil  light.   The  public  men  of^  those  days  are 
almost  all  distinguisbed  for  ability.   Kings  were  thea 
not  unworthy  of  their  rank.  RoncesYalles,  and  Orlando's 
unheeded  horn,  will  for  ever  echo  the  disgrace  of  Charier 
magne.    Yet,  though  he  yielded  to  the  base  sugges- 
tions of  the  traitor  Ganelon,  and  abandon^  his  dying 
nephew,  he  was  a  great  and  good  prince.    In  all 
the  qualities  of  a  sovereign  he  may  be  weighed  against 
the  united  virtues  of  the  whole  series  of  Roman  emper 
rora.   Philip  Augustus,  and  St.  Louis,  to  whose  Buki 
and  peaceful  virtues  we  forgive  the  intolerance  of  bis 
faith,  will  not  shrink  froma  competition  with  tiie  wisest 
and  best  of  those  who  succeeded  them  <m  the  throne  of 
France.   Germany  may  yet  glory  in  its  Saxon  and  Sua- 
bian  mpnarchs  :  it  wcmki  i^>pear  but  mockery  to  com- 
pare them  with  their  drowsy  successors  of  the  Austrian 
race,  who  have  so  long  slept  in  the  imperial  robes* 
useless  to  themselves  ands  the  world.   He  must  have 
more  of  the  courtier  than  of  the  patriot  in  his  composi-i 
tion,  who  will  venture  to  contrast  the  merits  of  the 
more  modem  possessors  of  the  crown  of  England^ 
with  the  Alfreds  and  the  Canutes,— with  the  Con^ 
queror  or  the  Second  Henry.  The  praise  of  a  great 
king  cannot  be  denied  to  the  first  Edward,  though  the 
curse  of  the  bards  lays  heavy  on  his  fame-  .  Every  feel-, 
ing  of  patriotism  grows  warm  at  the  mention  of  tba^ 
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Imp  <tf  chivalry,  the  conquering  son  of  Bolingbrbke ; 
and  where  is  the  Englishpaan  who  does  not  ^ory  in  the 
gentle  and  heroic  virtues  of  the  Black  Edward,  and 
mourn  his  untimely  bier  f  The  monarchs  of  Lombardy 
were  not  unworthy  of  the  iron  crown.  Almamon,  the 
virtuous  son  of  the  Uluatrioud  Haroun,  did  not  fall  away 
from  his  father's  fame.  He  loved,  when  sometimes 
relaxing  from  the  cares  of  royalty,  to  wander  with  the 
muses  in  the  myrtle  groves  of  Bagdad;  and  Abdelrafaman, 
who,  reclining  in  the  lunrious  bowers  of  Cordotat 
counted  fourteen  days  of  happiness  in  fifty  years  of  coor 
quest  and  empire,  may  surely  foe  numbered  with  the 
wisest,  if  not  the  happiest,  of  kings. 

The  dignities  of  the  church  were  not  less  ably  filled 
thmi  the  secular  thrones  of  the  world.  We  cannot  read 
the  names  of  Hildebrand  and  Gerbert,  nor  go  through 
the  long  list  of  so  many  popes  and  so  many  eminent 
men,  who,  in  England,  and  France,  and  throughout  Eu- 
rope, did  honour  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  stati<Ais, 
without  being  oUiged  to  confSess  that,  if  in  reality  there 
was  then  among  churchmen  much  less  of  virtue  and 
talent  than  in  our  days,  they  who  possessed  them  were 
much  more  sure  of  obtaining  advanoraient. 

Of  truly  learned  men— of  those  whose  minds  were 
r^ly  employed  in  improving  the  faculties,  and  bettering 
the  condition  [of  their  fellow-creatures,  history,  it  ia 
true,  ha3  not  retained  many  traces.  But  we  must  not 
therefore  suppose  that  they  did  not  exist ;  these  divine 
natures  have  at  all  times  been  too  much  neglected  by 
writers.  Even  the  most  important  discoveries, — ^those 
which  have  most  altered  the  condition  of  men,-'have 
never  engaged  their  attention  till  the  name  of  the  author, 
almost  forgotten,  had  become  an  object  of  frivolous  cu- 
riosity*   Literary  men  have  always  been  disposed  to 
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tpftderrate  useftil  knowledge ;  it  hM  been  too  conuaaon 
to  desc^rve  tbeir  notice.  Tlieir  admiration  bad  been 
rewnried  for  those  gifta  and  acquirements  wliich  are  4Mrij 
rare  because  they  are  useless.  The  name  of  the  most 
trifling  poet  is  carefuliy  treasured  up, — the  inventor  of 
paper,  to  whom  he  owes  bis  immortality,  is  left  without 
any  monument  to  his  fame. 

Tiie  inventions  and  dfscoYeries  of  the  middle  ages 
are,  kiowever,  diecifi(iTe  proofs  that  they  were  not  without 
aetebdo.  Except  in  objects  of  elegance  and  amueement, 
antiquity  had  never  advanced  beyond  the  arts  of  first 
necessity.  The  comforts  crf'llfe  vrere  wholly  unknown. 
The  splendour  of  the  Roman  buildings,  and  tlie  beauty 
of  tlieir  statues,  ill  assorted  with  their  sordid  balrits  of 
li^ag.  Augustus,  it  has  been  whimsically  remarked, 
when  at  the  height  of  his  greatness,  and  when  receiving 
the  homage  of  half  the  world,  neither  knew  the  laxnry  of 
a  glass  window,  nor  the  pleasure  of  clean  linen.  The 
buildings  which  ttie  magnifloence  of  Rome  displays  with 
most  pride, — her  aqxieduots  and  her  baths, — betray  at 
onee  taer  ignorance  of  the  usefiil  arts,  and  tiie  poverty  of 
her  comforts. 

The  genius  of  tlie  middle  ages  gave  birtii  to  aH  the 
extraordinary  inventions,  which  have  totally  changed 
the  complexion  of  society,  and  givcoi  to  modern  lifb 
its  vast  superiority  over  antiquity.  It  vrould  be  end* 
liBSB  to  go  through  idi  the  diseoveries  which  then  first 
saw  the  light.  They  are  more  numerous  than  is  gene* 
rfdly  supposed.  But  we  cannot  pass  over  soraewhiiA 
have,  in  a  manner,  given  new  faculties  to  man,  aid 
dianged  the  very  nature  of  bis  existence,—- whose  oons^ 
qnenees  are  felt  by  even  the  humblest  individuid  hi 
almost  every  action  of  bis  life.  The  discovery  of  the 
mariner's  compass  has  subdued  new  etements  to  osr 
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'Wniee ;  it  has  opened  out  to'  our  indtittry  new  woridi 
njod  new  creatioDSy^t  has  added  to  our  store  of  know- 
le<i^;s^*-^  has  multiplied  our  eujoymentsy-^iC  has  giTen 
«  new  cast  to  our  mind,  new  activity  to  its  powers, — it 
hms  raised  us  in  the  scale  of  thinking  beings.  The  ad- 
.Tantages  derived  from  the  invention  of  gunpowder  are 
so  wholly  without  alloy.  If  it  has  rendered  watf  Are 
less  bloody » — ^if  it  has  secured  civilized  nations  from 
again  becoming  the  prey  of  savage  hordes^t  has,  by 
the  superiority  it  gives  to  discipline  oviear  numbers  and 
0tretigth»  encouraged  the  employment  of  a  mercenary 
force,  and  thus  opened  a  way  for  the  inroads  of  tyranoyt 
«pd  removed  the  surest  safeguard  of  liberty ,-*-aR  armed 
people.  But  the  most  glorious  of  all  the  discoveries  on 
which  the  genius  of  the  dark  ages  may  lay  bis  band  and 
proudly  say»  this  is  mine, — is  the  invention  of  printing. 
This  is  a  boon  of  unqualified  good,--its  possession  is 
entirely  beneficial.  It  has  multiplied  the  Canities  of  our 
miads,-^t  has  enlarged  the  limits  of  our  resources*  by 
giving  to  each  individual  the  knowledge  of  tb^  whpl^ 
bttman  raee.  It  has  added  to  the  dignity  of  our  natw^ 
by  giving  birth  to  public  opinion.  Man  no  longer  nuf- 
fiees  to  himself.  Hw  incentives  to  virtue  are  increased* 
aa  the  wbde  world  is  become  his  theatre*  He  feela  lhat 
iie  is  acting  in  the  presence  of  ages  yet  unborn.  This, 
more  than  any  odier  cause,  has  ^ven  to  modern  lif^ 
ibe  correctness  of  moral  conduct,  so  entirdy  wanting 
to  antiquity.  By  directing  men's  thoughts  to  the  tonsil- 
demtion  of  their  duties  and  their  rights,  it  has  s^engthr 
ened  tiie  assurance  of  their  liberties.  Tyramiy  derives  all 
Its  strength  from  ignorance  ^  it  must  quit  the  iSeld  when 
opposed  by  freedom  of  discussion* 

These  are  some  of  the  claims  which  the  dark  agqs 
pofisfiss  to  our  admiration  and  gratitude ;  nor  will  thcs^ 
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feielings  be  lessened  by  reflecting,  Aat  on  thdr  platform 
have  been  raised  all  the  discoveries  on  which  the  philo- 
sophy of  biter  times  so  much  and  so  justly  prides  henelf. 
Had  not  an  unknown  burgher  of  Middieburgh  fouttd  oat 
the  use  of  spectacles,  the  world  had  prsbably  nero* 
heard  of  t)ie  sublime  systems  of  Copa-nicusand  Newton. 
Their  alchemy  is  the  parent  of  our  diemistry.  Tlieir 
eager  pursuit  of  astrology  opened  the  way  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  heavenly  bodies.  It  is  from  them  we  have 
borrowed  the  wings  on  which  we  have  soared  into  the 
regions  of  science,  so  much  above  the  most  daring  fligMs 
of  antiquity. 

There  is  nothing  in  which  the  superiority  of*  modmi 
times  shews  itself  so  dearly  as  in  the  arts  of  living.  U 
is  the  glory  of  our  age  that  it  hasreildwed  the  sublimest 
•discoveries  of  science  conducive  to  the  comforts  of  our 
every-day  existence.  Knowledge,  is  no  long^  kept  as  an 
object  of  idle  curiosity,  merely  to  be  gased  at ;  its  vahw 
is  doubled  by  being  made  subservient  to  the  business  of 
life.  Philosophers,  withdrawn  from  their  useless  abr 
stractions,  are  again  brought  within  the  paleof  soeietj. 

But  much  as  the  middle  ages  fall  below  the  refine- 
ments of  modem  luxury  in  aU>the  arts  and  ooovenienoes 
of  life,  th^  do  not  seem  to  have  been  in  any  vray  inferior 
to  those  of  Greece  and  Rome*  If  their  bouses  we» 
mean  in  their  construction  and  inconvenient-  in  their 
arrangement.— if  their  rooms  were  smal^  and  almost 
deprived  of  light, — the  remains  d  Pompeii  may  assure  us 
that  these  vrere  evils  they  had  in  common  with  themasten 
of  the  world.  It  was  not  in  their  dwellings,  but  in  the 
splendour  of  their  public  buildings,  that  the  cities  of 
Italy  and  Greece  sought  to  display  their  magnifloenoe. 
Their  temples  and  their  theatres  were  'the  objects  on 
which  they  exhausted  their  genhis  and  their  wealtik 
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"They  were  the  monuments  they  erected  to  the  epry  of 
their  neighbour8>  and  the  admiration  of  future  times. 
It  is  impossible  not  be  delighted  with  the  chaste  elegance 
of  their  design,  and  the  beauty  of  tiieir  proportions; 
biit  how  much  do  these  diminutive  fanest—^these  roofless 
theatres,— -fall  below  the  sublimity  and  vastness  of  coi>- 
ception.which  tower  in  the  gigantic  erections  of  Gothic 
architecture?   To  these  stupendous  iVorks  ancient  taste 
must  yield, — these  modern  skill  must  despair  to  riva}.. 
They  impress  our  minds  with  quite  another  feeliqg* 
When  sitting  on  the  broken  arches  of  the  Coloei^n,  or 
straying  among  the  desolate  columns  of  Paestuqti^  we 
contemplate  these  remains  of  aidant  greatness/  our 
minds  turn  to  the  instability  of  all  hunuui  institutioiis> 
— to  the  fall  of  empires  and  the  change  of  nations ;  our 
thoughts  are  all  of  men.    But  when  we  pace  the  l(mg 
and  gloomy  naye  of  a  cathedral,— when  we  rais^  our 
eyes  to  its  fretted  roof  hanging  in  vacant  air,«^when  we 
follow  its  lofty  spire,  disdaining  all  earthly  attraction,, 
tod  proudly  seeking  the  regions  of  space, — ^we  foi^et 
aJl  times,  all  seasons  and  their  change.   Men  and  their 
works  vanish  from  our  thoughts  ;  earth  and  all  its  va^ 
nities  disappear  from  our  sight, — heaven  idone  fills  our 
eye.   We  think  but  of  Him  to  whom  all  nature  owes 
its  existence-.   Our  admiration  swells  into  religious  feel« 
ing.   The  most  passionate  admirer  of  antiquity  cannot 
view  these  buildings  without  being  forced  to  confess 
that  there  is  nothing  barbarous  in  their  contrivance, — 
that  they  were  no  ordinary  men  who  conceived  and  ex* 
ecuted  these  prodigies  of  art. 

We  do  not  feel  disposed  to  dwell  much  at  length  on 
the  literature  of  this  period.  Mere  literature  has  con^ 
tributed  little  to  enlighten  or  improve  the  world.  Its 
cultivation  is  but  the  amusement  of  idle  minds.  Its 
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^LovMlMng  existence  has  always  marked  a  feeble  age* 
It  is  most  luxuriant  in  a  falling  empire.   like  tbose  of 
fhe  swan,  its  sweetest  notes  are  just  before  its  d^eatfa. 
When  all  read  and  most  write^  then  we  may  be  sure  tiiat 
diange  is  nigh  at  hand.   Not  that  there  is  any  rerolb- 
tfonary  spirit  in  the  yotaries  of  the  Mnses,  thongh  dfs- 
lippdiiited  vanity  mUkes  ready  instruments  of  ambi- 
tion ;  not  that  the  atfkirs  of  the  trorld  are  much  influ. 
etioed  by  the  dri^ms  of  poets  and  philosophers  ;  they 
partiiflte  more  of  the  nature  of  the  cameleon  ;  they  re- 
66tv^  their  colour  from  surrounding  objects,  but  do  not 
hes6t9W  it.    It  is  that  a  strong  attachment  to  sacb 
fMl^Mus  pursuits  sheWs  the  political  system  of  such  a 
people  to  bddieranged)— ^t  its  icRe  classes  are  grown 
too  numerous, — ^tbdt  its  property  has  increased  too  hM 
to/t  its  industry.   A  literary  taste  is  the  diagnostic,  not 
tlM^  cause,  of  the  disorder.   The  florid  colour  wfeaeh  too 
gr^cititizatibn  gives  to  a  people,  is  only  the  he^'c  of 
oMfSUitaiptioii.    Its  exquisite  nicety  of  feeling  is  but 
moibid  sensibility,— the  mote  deKcate  its  comj^exion^ 
the  near^'  it6  xlissolutlon ;  its  Ibvdiest  blush  is  the  sure 
f6r6runner  of  dea!th; 

The  mort  briffiant  period  of  Grecian  literature  imme- 
diately preceded  the  fall  of  its  power.  Scarcely  a  hun- 
dred years  had  elapsed  since  the  assembled  majesty  of 
its  different  nations  had  listened  in  ecstasy  to  the 
sublime  cfflfbsions  of  Pindar, — many  were  still  liring  who 
remembered  when  Euripides  and  AriMophanes  formed 
the  delight  of  the  Athenian  theatre,— ^e  songs  of  Ana* 
creon  still  enliYcnedthe  banquets  of  Greece,  andcormd 
with  the  mantle  of  the  Graces  the  foulness  of  their  de- 
bauchery,— the  thunder  of  Demosthenes  yfet  pealed  in 
men's  ears,  when  the  Macedonian  phalanx  came  up 
amidst  the  barbarism  of  the  North,  and  at  Cheroasa 
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laid  low  the  giory  and  liberties  of  Oreeee.  The  gt^eatesi 
of  the  Roman  poets,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ixicretius,  kindled' 
the  flame  of  their  genins  at  the  smouldering  embers  of 
expiring  freedom.  It  was  then  the  philosophy  of  Boetfus' 
seemed  for  a  moment  to  give  new  life  to  the  literature 
of  Rome,  when  the  imperial  bird,  so  long  mastei^  of  the 
world,  drooped  his  wing,  and  cowered  in  dlsmajr  beneath 
the  iron  talons  of  the  Grdthic  Tulture.  The  deliciotlft' 
strains  of  theyoiuptuousHaflz  yet  quivered  onMs  Ifp,-^ 
that  lip  so  often  moist  with  thedewof  love,— when  the 
sands  of  Arabia  Sent  forth  the  sword  of  Islam,  pestilehlf 
as  their  own  zamoom,  to  Might  and  wither  all  the  civili- 
zatioti  of  Asia.  The  muse  of  Sadi  was  the  harbinger' 
of  the  Turkish  hordes,-— their  cymbals,  wildly  calling^tfo 
war  and  havoc,  filled  up  the  chorus  of  his  plaintive 
song.  Sannazarius,  and  Bembo,  and  Sadcdet  were  scared 
from  their  trifling,  but  classical,  studies  by  the  loud  din 
of  Luther's  angry  polemics.  The  sour  Puritans,  who 
rescued  the  liberties  of  England  from  the  oppression 
of  the  Stuarts,  were  all  nurtured  among  the  dulcet 
sounds  of  Spencer,  of  Shakspeare,  of  Fletcher.  The 
most  literary  period  of  Prance,  that  of  the  misery 
am^^  slavery  of  its  people,  wad  quickly  followed  hy 
iti  revolution.  The  age  of  Louis  XIV.  sowed  the 
^eeds,  of  which  his  grandson  gatfa^ed  the  fruits. 
The  present  has  with  much  truth  been  called  the  Au- 
gustan age  of  En^nd.  It  abounds,  beyond  any  for- 
mer example,  in  literary  talent  of  every  description. 
Po^,  biiiUnians,  philosophers,  all  equally  decorate  its 
chaplet.  No  species  of  merit  is  wanting  to  its  fame. 
But  he  must  be  blind  indeed  who  does  not  see  the  grow- 
ing storm.  A  cloud,  somewhat  big^  than  the  hand,  is 
already  above  the  horizon.  Every  part  of  our  system 
shews  that  the  air  we  breathe  is  loaded  with  blight. 
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Already  the*  gi^ping  earth  reels  under  our  feet,  ami 
the  dull  heayiness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  its  oppres- 
sive heat,  bid  us  prepare  for  the  eruption  of  the  toI- 
cano. 

The  healthy  constitution  of  the  middle  ages  did  not 
indeed  allow  them  to  feel  this  morbid  excitement ;  their 
society  was  too  young  to  bie  yet  aflSicted  with  disease ; 
but  literature,  though  not  universally  cultivated^ 
was  by  no  means  ne^ected.  They  to  whom  learning 
was  useful  in  their  profession,  shewed  no  want  of  eager- 
ness in  its  ptirsnit.  At  no  time  were  the  schools  so  filled 
with  aspirants, — at  no  time  did  the  name  of  a  scholar 
draw  to  itself  more  reverence, — at  no  time  was  the  re- 
putation of  learning  so  sure  a  passport  to  dignity  and 
honour.  As  men  of  the  worid  had  themselves  no  literary 
pretensions,  they  felt  the  less  jealousy  of  scholars.  The 
encouragement  so  liberally  bestowed  on  learning  filled 
every  university  with  students.  Oxford  is  said  to  have 
counted  30,000  within  her  wails.  The  children  of  her 
rival  sister,  who  courted  the  Muses  on  the  banks  of  tb6 
Cam,  were  not  less  numerous.  The  foreign  schools 
were  still  more  crowded  with  those  who  built  their 
hopes  of  fortune  on  their  literary  acquirements.  Tb6 
professors  of  Bologna  almost  sunk  under  the  fatigue  of 
giving  lectures  to  80,000  scholars.  If  these  numbm  be 
not  overrated,  the  proportion  of  the  population  which 
then  received  instruction  at  universities,  was  forty  times 
as  great  as  it  now  is.  As  the  gentry,  dedicating  them^ 
selves  entirely  to  arms,  left  the  civil  professions  ap&k 
to  men  of  humble  birth,  these  seats  of  learning  were 
not  then  mere  pretexts  for  idleness,  they  were  not  filled 
with  the  sons  of  gentlemen  only  seeking  to  wile  away 
their  time,  but  with  poor  men  whose  sole  chance  of 
preferment  was  in  their  diligence.    From  the  lower 
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clMMs  almost  exclusively  proceeded  the  priests,  the 
lawyers,  the  physicians,  the  merchants. 

This  disposition  was  highly  favourable  to  the  happi* 
ness  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  The  severity  of 
their  toil  was  lightened  by  the  hopes  they  might  form 
for  their  children.  There  was  no  situation  to  which 
genius  and  industry  might  not  aspire.  The  influence  of 
property  was  held  in  check  by  the  influence  of  place. 
The  poor  always  found  friends  in  the  ministers  of  the 
crown. 

The  nobility,  though  they  disdained  the  learning  of 
the  schools,  were  not  insensible  to  the  charms  of  poetry* 
Every  court  was  proud  of  being  the  resort  of  the  Muses. 
Scarcely  a  castle  but  counted  a  bard  among  the  number 
of  its  retainers.   Monarchs  did  not  think  it  beneath 
their  dignity  to  be  enrolled  in  the  list  of  poets.  The 
romances  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.,  and  of  our  Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion,  have  outlived  most  of  the  compositions 
of  their  rivals.   But,  this  is  no  proof  of  their  superi- 
ority ;  for  the  distinction  they  are  probably  more  in-, 
debted  to  the  rank  of  the  authors  than  to  the  goodness 
of  their  poetry.   The  bards  of  this  period  were  not 
without  merit ;  and,  though  the  alteration  of  language 
has  doomed  their  works  to  forgetfulness,  their  spirit 
yet  survives,  and  breathes  in  all  that  is  most  excellent 
in  modern  poetry.   The  romantic  poets  are  the  legiti- 
mate descendants  of  the  Troubadours.   But,  it  is  in  a 
still  darker  age  that  we  must  look  for  the  inspiration 
of  poetical  genius.   Cold  must  be  the  imagination  that 
does  not  grow  warm  with  the  wild  conceptions  of 
the  Scaldic  muse ;  and,  who  is  he  that  can  refrain  the 
tribute  of  his  tears  from  the  childless  sorrows  of  the 
son  of  Fingal  ?  The  energy  of  this  poetry  bus  made 
it  outlive  the  language  in  which  it  was  written.  Dante 
Vol.  II.  Part  II.  X 
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Hkewise  bdongs  to  tke  dark  ages.  Hit  divine  poon  in 
its  conception  and  execution  is  wholly  Gkitkic. 

It  is  not,  however,  by  their  learning  that  we  must 
judge  of  the  knowledge  of  the  times.   Reading  ia  only 
one  of  the  many  modes  by  which  instruction  |iiay  be 
gained.   Men  made  up  for  their  want  of  literature,  by 
the  liabit  then  so  general  of  visitiiig  foreign  countries. 
They  could  spare  the  wisdom  of  other  times,  who  sup- 
plied its  want  by  their  own  obserration.    Few  were 
without  motives  for  gratifying  their  curiosity.  Though 
knight-errantry  never  existed  bat  in  romance,  the  life 
of  the  warrior  was  one  of  rambling  ;  he  was  continvaliy 
wandering  from  court  to  oourt  in  search  of  employment. 
That  of  the  scholar  was  not  much  more  sedentary ;  be 
was  seldom  content  with  the  instruction  to  be  gained 
in  the  schools  of  his  own  country.    He  could  not  hope 
to  fill  the  world  with  his  fame  who  had  not  disputed  in 
all  its  universities.  Tlie  insecurity  of  trade  most  com- 
monly induced  the  merchant  to  accompany  his  commer- 
cial adventure.   It  was  wly  under  his  own  tje  that  his 
property  was  secure.   Even  the  lower  classes,  whom  no 
other  motive  could  induce,  were  led,  by  a  mistaken  piety 
and  a  love  of  pilgrimage,  to  wander  to  distant  lands. 
This  passion  was  not  confined  to  one  sex.  Devotion 
we  are  told  had  filled  Rome  with  daughters  of  Albion, 
who  by  their  conduct  led  strangers  to  form  a  highar 
opinion  of  the  beauty  than  of  the  virtue  of  our  country- 
women. Religion  was  indeed  too  often  a  pretext  for  idle- 
ness. The  Palmer's  staiF  seldom  failed  of  assuring  a  sub- 
sistence to  those  who  Ibved  rambling  better  than  labour. 

This  familiar  intercourse  among  nations  must  have 
fended  greatly  to  enlarge  men's  minds,  nor  was  leamii^ 
wanting  to  complete  Ahetr  knowledge.  The  nan»es  of 
Alcuin  and  Bede  will  never  be  mentioned  without  vene- 
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TBti&n  by  schoiarB,  and  Roger  Bacon  is  josUy  looked  on 
as  the  father  of  experinental  philoeopby.  He  was  not 
iinworthy  to  bear  a  name  which  the  illustrious  chancel- 
lor of  James  has  for  ever  connected  in  our  minds  with 
the  ideas  of  wisdom  and  knowledge.  Even  the  schoolr 
men,  whom  it  has  been  so  long  the  fashion  to  ridicule* 
were  no  common  men.  In  Ttgour  and  acutenesB  of 
mind  they  hav«  had  few  rivals,  and  their  industry  and 
perseverance  are  wholly  without  example.  If  they  have 
erred,  they  have  been  misled  in  the  choice  of  their 
studies  by  their  admiration  of  antiquify ;  if  they  have 
gone  astray,  it  has  been  in  following  the  footsteps  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle.  If  they  have  fallm  short  of  their 
masters  in  eloquence,  they  have  with  a  less  mani^geaUe 
language,  and  which  to  them  was  only  acquired,  sur- 
passed even  the  sabtilty  of  the  Greeks  in  nicety  of  dis- 
tinc^on.  They  faikd  because  their  attenq[>ted  to  deter- 
mine by  argument  matters  which  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  reason.  But  in  tUs  th^  only  followed  the 
example  of  antiquity.  It  is  bard  that  their  merits  should 
be  entirely  overlooked,  and  that  they  should  be  laughed 
at  for  qualities  which  we  admire  in  the  philosophers  of 
Greece* 

The  v^ue  of  Grecian  literature,  aad  its  importance 
in  restoring  a  good  taste  in  Europe,  have  surely  been 
much  overrated*  What  has  been  called  the  revival  of 
letters  in  the  West  has  been  too  hastily  ascribed  to  the 
influence  of  the  few  scholars  who  fled  from  the  sword  of 
the  Turks,  when  the  banner  of  the  crescent  was  in- 
stalled in  the  seat  of  imperial  igreatness.  It  is  not 
likely  that  these  mlcnown  men  should  have  been  able  to 
do  among  strangers  what  they  were  unable  to  perform 
at  home.  The  inhabitants  of  Constantinople  were  no 
strangers  to  the  liter^re  of  the  Greeks.    The  Ian- 
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guage  of  its  writers  was  still  that  of  the  peoide ;  tbeir 
•tores  of  learning  were  yet  entire,  and  were  open  to 
whoever  chose  to  study  them:  nor  were  they  neg- 
lected. Did  the  strength  of  a  state  det>end  on  the  nnm- 
ber  of  its  scholars,  the  walls  of  St.  Sophia  had  never 
re-echoed  the  words  of  the  Koran.   But  this  profusion 
of  learning  did  not  prevent  the  spread  of  barbarism 
throughout  the  eastern  empire.   The  Ghreeks  were  not 
more  enlightened  than  the  other  nations  of  Europe. 
They  who  could  write  and  they  who  could  read  with 
pleasure  such  works  as  the  Meadow  and  the  Ladder  of 
Paradise,  could  not  with  justice  reproach  their  western 
neighbours  with  any  deficiency  of  taste.  Knowledge 
indeed  became  more  common,  a  disposition  to  read  was 
more  generally  spread  throughout  Eurq[>e  immediately 
after  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  but  it  is  in  no  way 
connected  with  its  fate.   The  invention  of  printing,  by 
rendering  books  more  common,  by  bringing  them  within 
the  reach  of  a  greater  number  of  readers,  really  broug^ 
about  the  change.  When  the  difficulty  of  reading  was 
removed,  men  soon  found  out  its  pleasure.  This  im» 
poirtant  discovery  had  preceded  the  fall  of  the  Csesa^ 
The  same  year  that  saw  the  standard  of  the  prophet 
waving  on  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Constantine,  beheld  a 
splendid  edition  of  the  Psalter  issue  from  the  presses 
of  Mentz.   Let  learning  no  longer  claim  the  merit  of 
genius.  Let  not  a  few  grammarians  obstruct  the  praise 
-80  justly  due  to  the  talents  of  Fiist,  of  Outterheim,  and 
Koster.   Had  the  children  of  Othman  never  crossed  the 
Bosphorus,  had  their  idle  and  endless  disputes  still  con- 
tinued to  occupy  the  Greeks,  Europe  had  not  made  less 
progress  in  knowledge  and  virtue.  . 

But,  if  Europe  owe  little  to  Grecian  literature,  that  is 
not  without  its  obligation  to  the  invention*  of  the  dark 
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ages.  It  is  probable  that  the  writers  of  Greece  and 
Rome  are  indebted  for  no  small  portion  of  the  fame 
they  now  enjoy,  to  their  works  having  been  popular  at 
the  moment  when  this  noble  inventton,  by  extending 
the  circle  of  literature  and  increasing  the  number  of 
readers,  rescued  the  hitherto  fluctuating  taste  of  nations 
from  the  caprice  of  fashion,  and  gave  it  stability  and 
permanence.  The  first  productions  of  the  press  got 
possession  of  the  schools,  and  thus  gave  a  Arection  to 
the  studies  of  all  future  generations.  All  other  learning 
was  neglected.  Eastern  liteirature  was  despised  only 
because  it  was  not  understood..  It  {s  perhaps  more 
owing  to  the  crabbed  character  In  which  they  are 
written  than  to  any  fixedness  in  our  principles  of  taste» 
that  the  sparkling  conceits  and  Rowing  descriptions  of 
eastern  poetry'  have  never  c<nne  in  for  their  turn  of 
European  admiration.  We  have,  indeed  imitated,  but 
we  have  never  ventured  to  praise  them.  Our  minds» 
subdued  by  inveterate  habit,  dare  not  even  question 
the  right  of  the  ancients  to  be  the  sovereign  arbiters  of 
taste. 

Though  the  claims  of  the  middle  ages  to  learning  are 
not  inconsiderable,  it  would  be  unjust  to  judge  of  thein 
merit  by  the  books  thejr  have  produced.  literature  is 
not  the  hig^st  employment  of  intellect:  it  seldom  efKr 
gages  the  attention  of  those  master-minds  who  sway 
the  destiny  of  worlds ;  it  is  more  often  the  resouree 
of  the  feeble  q;>irits  who  shrink  from  the  strugg^  of 
active  life.  It  is  more  indebted  to  memory  than  geniut • 
Books  do  not  esct^  the  law  of  our  n«tttre;  they  are 
not  new  creations,  they  only  modify  what  already  exists; 
they  but  reomrd  what  men  have  thought,  and  too  ottm 
what  has  been  Idready  wittten.  The  substance  remains 
the  same,  the  form  alotte  bia  undeigone  change.  Vticon 
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ftas  obsefred^.thct  if  ail  that  is  origiiMd  were  brought 
together  from  ail  the  boohs  of  the  world,  it  woiiild  noi 
tti  tea  Tohtnaes.  Siaet  has  daja  the  number  of  book* 
ha»  probably  beea  doweled,  but  who  will  venture  to 
teert,  that  aU  the  imr  matter  they  contain  would 
add  one  tofatae  to  the  set?  Authors  are  like  village- 
iSngers ;  howeter  nneh  they  may  vary  the  changes,  they 
bring  out  but  the  same  sounds,  which  have  so  often 
ddightod  their  fiithers'  eanu 

Our  ancsstore  were  not  eontrated  with  such  seaoty 
praise ;  their  claima  are  of  a  higher  nature.  Bj  tfaor 
dissovertes  and  inventions  they  enlarged  the  cande  of 
knowledge,  they  added  nmny^  a  bed  to  the  set  vrliicii 
had  come  down  to  them  frons  antiquity.  If  Aey  did 
not  write  theaiBeiveB)  they  gntbered  materials  for  ftitnre 
writers  ;  they  heaped  up  stores  to  fctd  Hut  leisure  of 
Uus  active  ages.  Succeeding  generations  owe  them 
stuck  of  gratitude.  They  have  made  us  what  we  are. 
The  love  of  Hberty  gave  a  hardihood  to  their  eharoeter, 
ishieh  disirfayed  itself  in  aU  their  institutions.  Freemen 
legislating  for  freemen,  they  first  created  dvil  liberty. 
By  aboHsUng^  Slavery  they  first  brought  the  great  body 
of  tbe  peq[>le  withinr  Ibe  pate  of  society.  By  ereatiup 
a  middle  class  of  men  unknown  to  all  former  timea» 
who,  neither  mastetv.  nor  slaves,  vMre  to  fiat  their  oim 
rank  la  the  woi4d  by  their  industry  and  wtHtitjr  thsj 
gate  new  energy  to  the  human  mind,  and  talted^fortfa  aD 
ill  latent  faculties.  Bf  raising  women  fttim  the  de«» 
graded  state  to  vrMoh  antiquity  had  sunk  tbemr  attd  ftons 
which  even  Cbristlaiiity  was  unable  to  relieTe  thcai^ 
and  by  making  them  not  1^  ssere  instmmentB  of  num's 
Iriteaeures,  but  the  friends  and  companions  of  his  virkM 
and  his  talents,  they  gave  to^ait  the  social  relations  that 
tone  of  politeness  and  sei^smt  which  wo  shouU  in 
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h  vain  look  fbr  taiong  the  moit  ilkstrmis  of  tbe  Greeks 
I  and  Romans.  They  were  sorely  not  barbarians  who 
(f  first  gave  dignitjr  to  tbe  intercoanie  of  tke  sexes,  by 
I  bestowing  on  it  the  delicacy  of  feeling  which  constitutes 
t  the  charm  of  loye.  Thoughtless  women,  little  do  you 
g  know  how  large  is  the  debt  of  gratitude  you  owe  to  the 
J      age  of  chivalry ! 

„  If  modem  times  have  any  advantages  over  the  clas- 
sical days  of  antiquity,  and  who  will  dispute  thdr  vast 

,  superiority  ia  morals  and  knowledge  ? — their  origin  may 
be  traced  up  to  the  eharaeter  mod  in^itutioos  of  the 

,  dark  ages.  They  are  the  parents  of  .modem  aoieooe. 
Tkefar  discoveries  led  tkd  way  to  our  intelleetual  gKAl- 
neaa.  On  their  foundations,  are  built  the  vast  edifloe 
43(t  modem  pUtosopliy:  as  the  aetivity  of  t^e  .lmman 
mind,  is  always  pushing  forward  the  limMs  of  know* 
lodge,  we  have  indted  gUM  beyond  tbovi  ia  all  Mfeftil 
aeqairements,  but  we  hevo  Mt  surtNMsed  them  saare 
than  tbey  havO  surpassed  ikt  aneiet^. 

Let  us  not  be  led  away  by  thie  notioii  that  our  ances- 
tors vrere  rough  in  their  manners,  and  coarse  in  their 
habits.  The  mere  politeaeas  of  form  is  so  much  ^ 
matter  of  convention,  it  varies  so  mueb  in  difiiarent 
eountries  and  in  diflta«nt  apes^  that  is  unjust  to  mea- 
sure other  ttaaes  by  the  standard  of  our  own.  In  kinAr 
ness  of  heart,  in.attention  to  the  fiaeUogs  of  othe^,  th^ 
heroes  of  Joinvills  and  Froissart  were  not  behiad  tlmr 
deseendanis.  The  Cid  Gampeador  might  yirt  serve  as  ft 
model  of  courtesy.  If  these  times  worn  wantiac  ^ 
artificial  breeding  whieh  arises  enfcirsiy  from  a  vart 
4biec|mttty  of  fortune,  they  fully  made  fof  their  deS- 
deacy  by  more  valuable  qualities.  Ornament  is  only 
•valuaUe  vrfaen  it  does  not  interfere  with  what  is  uneftii. 
The  frost  which  cengeais  watter  odds  much  to  its  hrii- 
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ianqr,  bat  destrqrs  ite  titility.  ChUdrea  aiay  admire 
how  a  f^arkles  in  the  tw,  but  men  will  reflect  tbal  it 
slakes  DO  tliint,  it  revivet  no  fidDtiiig  heart. 


THE  SICKNESS  OF  THE  POOR. 

S  ,  Dfc.  18M. 

My  DKAa  — 

Yoo-ha?e  often  heard  me  sajr  how  fond  I  am  of  herd 
weather,  and  how  mach  I  regret  the  ettci-caoed  laiMBees  of 
our  late  winters.  My  maxim»  yoa  kmnr,  is,  that  ahard 
Aost  out  erf  doors,  and  a  biasing  fire  wftUn,  form  the 
ideasant^  of  all  possible  traiperatufas  and  atmos- 
pheres. But  I  have^  during  this  last  week,  witneased 
a  scene  erf  soeh  distrem,  aggravated  in  an  extreDae  de- 
gree by  the  eeverity  of  the  season,  that  my  heart  naist 
be  as  cold  and  as  hard  as  the  ice  of  which  I  am  so  lend, 
if  it  were  not  to  fed  with  fceennte  thattlie  same  cames 
which  add  to  my  pleasures,  encrease,  in  an  ecpial,  if 
not  a  greater,  pro^mtion  the  suffinrings  of  tiioee  who 
seem  bom,  alas  1  oidy  to  suflfer. 

Of  course,  itisof  the  poor,  the tery poor,  I  speak,—- 
f<nr  it  is  they  alone  who  physically  feel  the  severities 
of  our  northern  seasons.  I  know  there  are  many  who 
shrink  when  the  weather-cock  points  ftrom  tlie  Bast,— 
who  aikctto  be  living  cenjunctioiis  of  the  thermome- 
ter and  barometer,  feeling  inwardly  and  intensdy  every 
gradslioD  of  beat  and  vidnitude  of  weatiiar.  Butitis 
the  very  absenea  of  real  suffuriag  from  tiie  dements  thst 
causes  tUs  aibcted,  or,  at  any  rate, -trivial  sensitive- 
ness  to  their  minnter  changes.  When  tiiese  victims  of 
ideal  ddicaey  and  imaginaiy  illness  do  vei^re  to  go 
forth,  they  are  enveloped  in  a  multiplidty  of  casings 
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which  preserre  their  bodies,  like  mummieB,  from  the 
least  touch  of  the  outward  air ;  and  at  home  thej  have 
all  those  meaiK  and  iOYentkms  to  create  heat  and  ex- 
clude cold  which  luxury  has,  of  late  years,  superadded 
to  comfort.   But  the  poor  hare  none  of  these ; — their 
coarse  and  insufficient  covering  has  no  winter  encreasCf 
and  their  ill-built  dwellings — ^with  their  creviced  walls, 
broken  casements,  and  doors  that  do  not  close, — ^remain 
unheated  by  the  miserable  fire  which  is  scarcely  suffi- 
eient  to  cook  their  scanty  and  unsavoury  food. 
.  .  Most  of  us  are  apt  to  be  hard  upon  the  poor,  and 
Beaiiy  all,  I  think,  are  too  careless  concerning  them.  We 
are  earnest  in  preaching  to  them  content,  and  look  little 
to.  what  causes  they  have  for  it.   We  strietty  enforce 
tibcir  dutiesy^are  discountenancing  and  -  harsh  towutls 
their  few  relaxations  and  pleasmvs,— -and  if  tliey  sink 
iato  misdoing,  juBtice»  severe  abd  vmfhjitigf  is  the  ut- 
anoat  they  have  to  expect.  Tliese  -  assertions  are  not 
sweepiagly  and  hastily  made  ;~yOT  yourself,  though  not 
living  much  in  the  coontry^  miist»  I  am  sure,  have  seen 
many  individual  instances  of  all  of  them.  Wheneva* — 
and  heaven  knows  it  is  sufficiei^y  rarely — the  labouring 
man  indulges  at  the  village  wake,  or  the  market-town 
iair,  are  we  not  in  haste  to  call  him  idle  and  dissohrte  t 
Do  we  not  say»    He  eomplaina  of  the  hardness  of  the 
tuneS)  why  is  lie  liot  at  his  work?  No  wonder  besliould 
be  poor,  if  he  spends  liis  time  in  divenion  and  debauch- 
ery" ?  -  Alas !  should  we  caU  liim  who  labours  through 
the  day  idle  if  he  pameonemooMrt  to  wipe  his  throb- 
bing brow  2  Should  we  be  in  haste  to  witiriiold  the  one 
JioiiQF-dr<9  inaloUHMamuredcup  Lodt 
at  the  life  of  acomtry  da|r*iahoaier  in  Sngtand,  mid  say 
whether  it  be  one  in  vrhkA  the.  duties  ane  too  few,  and 
the  pleasures  toQ  mapgr*  As  long  as  toil,  severe  and 
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cootiiiual, — and  poverty,  inteBse  and  unramttiiig'— oe 
reokoned  evils,  so  long  must  tbe  ccmdition  of  our  work- 
ing |K>or  be  coBtidered  one  wUcb  deraands  at  oar  haiMla 
the  utmost  oonijpasflMiii  and  ferbearaaoe.   A  poor  mas 
is  a  man  still ;  be  bas  tbe  same  iaipalsesy  appetites,  aai 
aflfoetioDS  that  we  have but  to  us  they  give  eDjojmKBt 
by  their  indulgence,*-^to  him  sufferings  by  their  denial 
and  restraint*  It  is  said,  for  instance,  that  it  is  wont 
than  improyident  for  a  labouring  man  to  marry,  until 
he  has  acquired  some  probaUltty  of  being  aUe  to  ma^ 
port  bis  family,  or  at  least  bas  laid  by  some  small  anm 
to  set  Urn  afloat  in  tbe  world.   In  this  case,  mamags 
would  be  denied  to  him  attogether^fiM^,  if  be  were  to 
wait  till  he  oould  marry  with  prudence,  be  oauld  newr 
marry  atall.   AimI  are  we  to  expect  that  a  man  is  to  loae 
his  nature  because  he  is  po<»  1  Are  we  to  enfoice  in  his 
case  aforbearaaoe  which  the  very  beasts  of  tbe  field  ase 
not  caUed  on  to  practice?  Tbe  passioDs  are  coamr, 
perhaps,  in  lowly  bcmoms  than  in  ours,  but  they  are 
not  less  irtrbag«   It  bas  been  much  tbe  fashion  of  late 
to  sneer  at  the  loves  of  downs  and  country-lasses,  but  I 
have  known  as  deep  instances  of  attachment^— I  have 
knovm  affwtion  as  ii^nse,  as  fervent,  and  eves  as 
morallyt  though  not  perhaps  as  socially,  reflned--*4n 
tondile  life,  as  ever  was  felt  in  the  highest. 

If  we  go  lower  in  the  moral  scale,  and  from  innoeent  saf- 
fdring'desoend  to  giiilt,still  ire  flad  akamA  as  many  causes 
tx>  pilgr  as  to  Uame ;  at  all  events,  we  bam  strong  msoa 
to  be  tbankfttl  for  onr  cwninate  hsf|iily«cast  lot.  For,  the 
Sf^meteapulsco  wfaidi  toad  ua  into  denial  error,  sfadt  then 
Mo  serious  crime,-^e  same  pmatona  which  ca»e  in  as 
only  moral  mis-doing»  occasion  in  them  offences  of  deep 
guUtinesp,  virited  by  serere  and  ignenrfnious  pMal^. 
Why  is  it  that  so  many  crhnes  areednwiittod  smoBigtlie 
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lower  ordars  of  society,  f o  compafjhxm  with  those  in  the 
rich«  t    Because  tbejr  ha^e  suob  infinitely  more  tempta- 
tioii.  A  rich  man  has  around  him  the  necessaries, thecom- 
forts^the  Inxuriesof  life  ;---what  excuse  haalie  toeommit 
those  offences  which, as  directly  iajurious  to  society,  have 
been  branded  with  8hame>and  made  liable  to  punishment  ? 
Tlie  poor  man  is  starving,  and  he  steals  )~thenthe  cry  is 
raised  of  deprayity,  and  the  necessity  of  severe  example 
-*^nd  be  is  hanged.   On^t  we  not  to  bless  that  better 
fortune  wbidi  has  placed  us  beyond  the  reach  of  temp- 
tatkmsy  und^  which,  it  is  very  probable,  we  also  might 
h&Te  fallen  t  But  the  contrary  is  the  case ;  whatever  a 
man  in  the  conditiDD  of  a  g^itleman  commits  an  act 
which  is  visited  by  legal  punisinnent,  all  manner  of  pity 
is  exdted  by  his  niisiortone,-**all  kinds  of  influence  are 
exerted  to  procure  his  pardon.    The  poor  man  who 
aimied,  pei4iaps-^-probabfy — in  coasequence  of  the  ex- 
tremity of  temptatiM»  is  punished,  without  a  question 
or  a  remarti,  as  a  matter  qf  coune,<--while  the  gentle* 
wmOf  wIm^  has  had  comparatively  no  temptation,  meets 
'   with  all  consideration  and  leniency. 

It  ts  this  very  mattet-of-conrseocfs  which  rMders  us 
Bi>  bUttd,  or»  at  kMt»  so  insensible,  to  the  su&rings  of 
the  poor.  Many  persons,  who  are  naturally  humane, 
think  slightly  of  what  is  of  such  everynlay  occurrence. 
But  this  6very«day  aeounrence,  which  renders  the  com- 
passma  less,  maJies  the  suffering  the  more.  That 
nthich  is  constant,  and  to  escape  from  which  there  is  no 
hope«  is  supciy  the*  severest  to  endure.  The  i^epresen^ 
talion  which  is-glven  .  us  of  the  pmaishmeni  of  another 
state  is,  liiat  it  is  unremitting  and.eternal. 

There  is  abm  aaotlisr'  dasi^  of  persons  who  do  not 
pity  ' the  poor,  because  they  have  been  taught  to  consider 
tiUm  mem  wortlqr.of  envy.  Their  ideas  of  poverty  are 
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a  white  cottage,  woodbine,  and  contentment, — faroini 
bread,  innocence,  and  donted  cream.   In  the  estinuKtion 
ot  sach  persons,  those  cares,  anxieties,  and  pasuoos^ 
which  create  a  storm  in  our  hearts,  leave  nnrij^ed  the 
currrat  of  rural  life.   Alas !  they  exist  there  equallj,  if 
no  more,  and  to  them  are  superadded  erils  of  wliidi 
these  dreamers  of  the  golden  age  have  no  idea.  The 
mental  inflictions  of  those  in  humble  life  are  not  a  whit 
fewer  or  less  than  those  of  higher  station,  and  their 
physical  sufferings  are  ezdusively  their  own.   But  in- 
deed physical  sufferings  always  add  encreased  sharpness 
and  intensity  to  those  of  the  heart  and  mind.  Crabbe 
is  the  only  one  of  our  poets  who  has  painted  the  poor  as 
they  are ;  and  his  pictures  are  in  consequence  such  that 
it  gives,  to  me  at  least,  shrinking  pain  even  to  look  on 
them. 

But  I  have  wandered  far  from  my  original  point, 
which  was,  to  give  you  an  account  of  a  scene  of  poverty 
which  I  witnessed  last  week  in  n^  own  village.  On 
coming  home  the  othar  day,  I  found  at  the  gate  a  poor 
woman,  who  had  come,  she  said,  to  beg  a  Httle  wine  for 
her  husband,  who  was  ill.  The  appearance  of  the 
woman  herself  was  not  a  little  melanofaoly  and  painfol. 
She  appeared  to  be  under  thirty,  so  it  was  not  from  age 
that  the  beauty  which  she  evidently  once  possessed  had 
faded  almost  entirely  away.  Her  features  had  become 
pinched  and  sharpened.  I  say  had  become,  fiMr,  as  I  am 
sure  you  know,  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  distinguish 
when  tihis  appearance  is  natural,  and  ifhoi  it  is  the 
effect  ci  iBter  and  severer  .causes.  Ifo*  eye  was  suffi- 
'  ciently  bright,~but,  if  I  may  so  speak,  it  locdLed  queru* 
lous  and  peevish,  as  if  the  spirit  had  become  acrid  in 
struggling  with  evils  whidi  it  was  too  sensitive  to  bear 
meekly,  and  had  too  much  strength  to  sink  under.  Her 
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cheek  was  pale,  not  from  the  paleness  of  disease,  but 
that  dry  whiteness  which  is  produced  by  the  effects  of 
want.   The  skin  was  wrinkled,  not  with  the  furrows  of 
age,  but  as  if  the  flesh  had  fallen  away  from  beneath  it, 
and  it  now  hung  loose  upon  the  bcHie.   Her  voice  was 
much  what  might  be  looked  for  from  her  person — sharp, 
thin,  and  (somewhat  doggedly)  complaining.   I  was 
much  struck  with  her  appearance,  and  the  story  of  ex- 
treme wretchedness  which  she  told  me;  and,  after 
giving  orders  for  her  to  be  supplied  with  what  she 
wanted,  I  determined  to  go  myself  the  next  day  to  her 
husbli^nd^s  house,  both  to  convince  myself  of  the  truth 
of  her  statements,  and  to  give  that  personal  aid  of  con- 
solation and  kindness,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest 
whicli  a  rich  man  can  bestow  on  a  poor  one.   If  country 
gentlemen,  and,  still  more,  if  the  wives  of  country-gen- 
tlemen, knew  the  degree  of  good  which  they  would  do, 
merely  by  a  little  personal  enquiry  and  relief,  I  am  very 
sure  that  no  selfish  or  falsely-sensitive  feelings  would 
vrithhcdd  them  from  visiting  the  sick-beds  of  the  poor. 
I  have  often  seen  the  different  estimation  in  which  the 
poor  held  tbose  who  were  equally  charitable  to  them  in 
strict  essentials,  because  the  one  visited  them  and  the 
others  did  not.  When  a  person  of  rank  speaks  sooth- 
ingly, and  with  the  expression  of  interest,  to  one  in 
poverty  and  sickness,  he  knows  that  all  around  him  is 
not  destitution  and  abandonment, — ^he  sees  that  those 
whom  he  is  used  to  look  up  to  with  reverence  and  re- 
spect, have  some  sympathy  with  what  he  feels — some 
compassion  for  what  he  suffers ; — and  his  eye  re-kindles, 
and  his  heart  again  grows  warm,  with  the  gratificaticm 
of  one  of  the  first  wants  which  nature  has  implanted 
within  us — that  of  fellow-feeling  and  condolence.  As  one 
of  our  greatest  masters  of  the  heart  has  said,  it  is  not 
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the  bit  and  the  sup"  alone,  but  the  giving  th«m  with 
**  the  look  o*  kindness,  which  gare  them  digest  sae  wee!,** 
that  is  among  the  foremost  of  the  good  deeds  by  wkicli 
the  rich  have  it  in  their  power  to  succour  and  to  comfnrt 
the  poor. 

In  sickness,  Heaven  knows,  how  much  kindness  and 
comfort  of  all  kinds  are  needed  !  You,  mydearM*  ■  , 
and  all  of  us,  must,  I  am  sure,  have  felt  what  very 
wretches  sickness  makes  us,  even  when  we  have  every 
aid  and  alleviation  which  money  can  buy,  and  whick 
**  troops  of  friends'*  can  tender  or  devise.   Figure  to 
yourself,  4hen,  what  it  must  be  in  poverty.  When  the 
poor  man  is  what  he  considers  to  be  but  slightly,  but 
what  we  should  regerd  as  being  severely,  ill,  he  paioAriiy 
continues  his  labour — for  he  knows  that  with  the  ees? 
•sation  of  lus  labour  hismei&ns  of  subsistenoe  oease  alaa 
We  all  know  what  lassitude  and  loa^bg  of  »ertion 
illness  brings  with  it — imagine  what  it  must  be  to  be 
then  exposed  to  the  unpitying  weather,  and  to  a^ve 
bodily  toil, — ^when  fever  makes  the  head  baming  and 
dizzy,  and  the  frame  relaxed  and  tottering,  to  continue 
long  hours  at  labour.   When  he  can  hold  out  no  h>ng«r, 
mnd  is  driven  to  his  bed  in  despair — ^what  is  his  cm- 
dition  then  t   His  wages  cease  with  his  work,  and  at 
the  time  when  he  needs  conrfbrta  the  most,  he  iaobiigad 
to  pinch  with  even  more  than  usual  severity.   His  wanis 
encrease  and  his  means  diadnish  ;-*-ftvel  to  proeore  to- 
lerable warmth,—- food,  saeh  as  sickness  can  alone  tole- 
rate, aikl  without  which  it  is  additionally  wretched,  but 
which  is  far  more  costly  than  his  decreasiiigKieaBScaB 
afford — medicine  and  medical  aM ; — all  tbe^  things  la^ 
added  sources  of  necessary  expense,  at  a  moment  when 
his  wretebecHy  scanty  jrfttance  is  entirely  eut'Offl  The 
probable  consequence  is  that  he  goes  without  ail-^r  at 
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the  best,  that  he  procures  them  in  a  miserably  inade- 
quate degree.  Then,  if  his  illness  lasts,  he  sees  his 
wife  and  children  hungering  before  his  eyes,— -he  himself 
miffiers  with  the  utmost  rapidity  of  encrease, — and  it 
is  well  if  he  do  not  perish  in  this  state  of  unutterable 
wretchedness,  leaving  those  who  are  still  dearer  to  him 
thMM  himself  to  starve. 

These  feeliags  rose,  as  you  may  suppose,  with  some 
Tividness  in  my  mind,  as  I  paced  my  way  to  the  cottage 
of  the  sick  man.-   It  is  at  the  extremity  of  the  village, 

at  the  comer  where  the  road  turns  to  W  •  The 

situation  is,  as  yon  know,  considerably  exposed,  for  the 
wind  blows  right  over  the  heath,  from  the  eastward, 
upon  those  houses  which  are  too  much  up  the  hill  to 
be  sheltered  like  the  rest  of  the  village.  It  was  tten, 
(as,  indeed,  it  stiH  is,)  an  intensely  hard  frost,*^  black 
frost, — ^bitterly  opkl,  and  aecompanied  by  an  easterly 
wind,  wbich  almost  cuts  you  into  two.  When  I  entered 
the  hut, — it  can  scarcely  be  called  cottage-Hi  scene  of 
vnretehsdness  presented  itself,  such  as,  though  I  have 
seen  many,  I  never  witnessed  before,  and  such  as  I  de» 
votitiy  trust  I  never  may  vritness  again.  The  man  lay 
extended  upon  the  miserable  bed,  the  ragged  coverlid  and 
blanket  o£  which,  ci  unspeakable  filth,  were  eked  out 
with  his  own  dotbes,  which  were  also  spread  over  him ; 
~the  fire  consisted  of  two  sticks,  placed  point  to  point, 
and  the  fedbte  li^  that  they  gave  seemed  to  go  up  the 
yawning  diimney,  which  admitted  the  freezing  air. 
Thm  were  not  any  very  obvious  rents  or  dilapidations 
in  Aft  walls,  but  tiie  cutting  wind  appeared  to  enter  all 
around.  I  had  on  my  great  coat  ud,  of  course,  my  hat^ 
and  yet  I  never  suffinred  more  severely  froin  cold  in  my 
life,  than  during  the  ten  minutes  or  quarter  of  an  hour 
thsLt  1  remained  in  the  cottage.  The  wife  was  heating 
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a  little  of  the  wine  she  had  got  the  day  before — and 
there  were  four  childfon,  all  quite  young>  in  different 
parts  of  the  room»  the  only  one  of  wliich  the  lioaae 
consisted.  In  one  ONmer  was  their  bed---that  is,  them 
was  some  straw,  wiiich  I  should  not  have  thought  good 
enough  for  my  pointers  to  lie  on.   The  low  priees  iiave 
prevented  the  farmers  from  thrashing  ^t  their  oora* 
and  consequently  there  ii  a  scarcity  of  straw.   This  ia 
most  severely  felt  by  the  poor — for,  alas  1  you  have  no 
idea  how  many  there  are  who,  like  these  wretched  chii^ 
dren,  have  no  other  bed.  They  all  were  with  nakedJeet* 
and  their  clothes  seemed  thin  and  scanty.  They  had  that 
look  also,  whidi,  though  you  do  not  know  the  age  of 
the  children,  tells  you  that  they  are  undersized ; — tlieir 
skin  was  blue  and  mottled,  and  their  whole  frames  were 
pinched  with  the  cold.   Each  had  a  bit  of  the  coarsest 
bread  in  its  hand,  on  which  had  been  smeared  the  least 
m<Mel  of  lard — and  this  was  their  dinner  I — The  wo- 
man seemed  c<Hnpletely  soured  by  poverty— she  qpoke 
once  or  twice  sharply  to  her  husband,  and  harshty  to 
the  children^-and  yet  evidently  restrained  herself  on 
accouat  of  my  presence.  Notwithstanding  this,  ' there 
was  something  about  her  which  made  me  assured  that 
she  was  not  naturally  shrewidi,  but  that  it  was  pomty 
and  sufferimc  which  had  made  nxNrose  a  dispositiea 
originally  kindly. 

The  sick  man  himself  was  an  object  of  unmixed  com- 
passion. He  had  been  a  flbe  manly  fallow  in  his 
person,  and  still  was  so  in  mind,  and  bote  Us  softer- 
ings,  bitter  as  tliey  were,  with  a  steadiness  and  resig- 
nation of  endurance,  which  miglit  have  done  honour 
to  higher  pUlosophy.  He  had  received  a  hurt  in  Oo 
harvest-season,  which,  without  causing  any  definite 
disease,  had  undmnined  and  finally  destroyed  Ua 
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Atrengfcfa.  He  had  straggled  for  a  long  tfme> — longei", 
perhaps,  than  in  prudence  he  oughty-^nd  he  had  now 
been  confined  to  hie  bed  upwards  of  three  weelLs. 
Though  want  bad  operated  so  fearfully,  his  mind  had 
revolted  from  asking  what  he  considered  alms ;  and, 
it  was  with  much  reluctance  that,  the  day  before,  he 
bad  permitted  liis  wife  to  beg  a  little  wine,  to  relieve 
the  extremity  of  his  weakness.  Though  not  in  my 
own  emptoy,  I  had  previously  known  the  man  by  sight ; 
but,  i  certainly  should  not  have  recognised  the  strong 
stalwart  fellow  he  had  been,  in  the  emaciated  wretch 
who  lay  before  me.  His  hand — ^the  hand  of  a  mature 
labouring  man— was  as  thin  and  delicate  as  that  of  a 
girl  of  fifteen;  his  cheeks  had  literally  formed  a  va- 
cuum on  each  side  between  the  jaw  and  the  cheek-bone, 
and  his  voice  was  husky,  and  almost  extinct.  The 
drrt  which  his  extreme  poverty  rendered  remediless, 
independently  of  its  own  disgusts  and  inconveniences, 
seemed  to  cause  him  shame;  he  apologized,  repeated 
times,  for  the  annoyance  which  it  must  occasion  me, 
and  appeared,  while  he  sufifered  from  so  many  causes, 
to  be  ashamed  tmly  of  that. 
I  asked  him  if  he  had  had  no  medical  advice.  He 

said  he  had—that  he  had  sent  for  Mr.  F  ,  who  had 

been  with  him  once,  and  had  sent  liim  some  stuflT,'' 
but  that  it  had  done  him  no  good.   He  added,  that 

Mr.  F         asked  him  a  few  questions,  but  did  not 

seem  much  to  understand  his  case.  That  he  had  wanted 
him  to  examine  his  side,  (where  his  hurt  had  been), 
but  that  he  said  there  was  no  occasion  for  it ;  and, 
that  he  hurried  away,  promising  to  come  back  the  next 
week^  but  that  he  had  never  been  there  again.  I  con- 
fess I  was  a  littte  indignant  with  this  fellow  for  his 
heartlessness  and  inhumanity,  but  I  believe  that  such 
Vol.  II.  Part  U-,  Y 
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instances  of  both  frequently  ooeur.  I  reaiembier  one, 
when  I  sent  an  apothofsary  a  second  time  to  a  poor  lad 
who  was  dying  ^  consnmpUon,  and  he  almost  frightened 
ihe  little  remaining  life  out  of  lus  bocfy,  by  scolding 
Jbim  for  his  fbrwavdness  in  nudiing  gentlemen  write 
notes  to  him,  when  he  had  giren  his  case  full  attention 
'h6fore»"<-4;hough  in  fisct  he  bad  (iieated  Jiim  nMeh  as 

F  did  this  poor  fellow  the  other  day. 

This  poor  man's  case  was  like  that  of  an  iMiodred 
othm,  but  it  appeared  to  me  cruelly  severe  never* 
theless.  His  utmost  and  never-ceasing  labour  could 
procure  oidy  a  shilling  a-day,  that  is  six  shiUings  a^week, 
and  on  this  he  had  supported^-rin  extreme  penujy»  oer- 
tiunly,  but  still  .supported,--his  wife  and  encreaaing 
fiynily.  Let  those  who  are  endined  to  think  harshly  or 
with  recklessness  of  the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  just 
reflect  for  a  moment  what  it  is  to  support  a  family  on 
six  shillings  a*week«  There  is  lodging,  food,  clotlies, 
and  fuel,  to  be  .procured  out  of  a  sum  which  with  us 
would  not  pay  for  one  dinner.  The  consequence  is, 
that  they  have  all  of  them  of  the  meanest  kind,  and  in 
the  scantiest  quantity.  The  common  invocation  of  the 
beggars  in  the  street,  though  I  know  it  to  be  only  by 
rote,  has  often  touched  me  deeply,  and  wrung  alms 
from  me  in  despite  of  my  better  judgment, — You 
have  never  known  what  it  is  to  want !"  Alas  1  what 
.  must  it  be,  indeed,  to  be  without  tibose  things  which 
we  have  enjoyed  as  of  course,  until,  like  health,  their 
Talue  becomes  disregarded,  till  we  know  what  it  is  to 
need  them.  Take  even  the  last  necessity  which  I  have 
named — ^fuel, — letusconceive  what  it  must  be,  in  weather 
like  this,  to  be  compelled  to  stint  ourselves  to  the  nar- 
rowest point  in  t^is,  if  not  to  be  entirely  without  it. 
The  chill  <d  the  limbs  sinks  into  the  hearty  and  cor 
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prospect  never  appears  sp  gloomy  and  unhopeful,  as. 
when  we  are  undergoing  bodily  suffering— that  of  cdd 
esp^iallf  .  The  man;  whom  I  was  visiting  had  expe<* 
ri^M^ed  all  these  wants  to  their  extremity — ^he  had 
toiled  with  that  unremitting  labour  which  ia  the  only 
inheritance  of  the  poor— he  had  seen  hi»  family  en- 
creasing  around  him  in  a  state  little  short  of  famine — he 
had  seen  his  wife,  whom  he  had  married  in  the  full 
gush,  of  early  affedjon,  grow  faded  in  person,  and 
soured  in  mind — he  had  seen  all  this,  and  yet  he  had 
kept  on  with  perseverance^  if  not  with  cheerful- 
ness— ^in. resignation  «t  least,  if  not  in  contentment. 
But  at  last,  when  illness  became,  added  to  poverty,  his 
spirit,  as  he  tcdd  nie»  sank  within  him  at  once ;  as  the 
sturdy  tree  which  haa  been  unmoved  by  storms^  is  felled 
to  the  earth  at  once  one  stroke  of  lightning.  When 
he  was  laid  on  his  bed,  disabled  by  weakness  and  dis- 
ease, and  beheld — the  reverse  of  the  widow's  cruse — ^his 
handful  of  sustenance  growing  daily  less ; — when  he  saw 
the  scanty  portion  of  his  children  being  prop-essivelj 
meted  out  with  moi^  niggard  hand ; — when  he  saw  his 
wife,  whose  heart  remained  uninjured,  however  her 
temper  might  be  touched,  stinting  herself  that  those 
children  might  want  the  less-^Ias !  were  not  these  thinga 
sufBcient  to  sink  the  stoutest  spirit  into  the  utmost 
depths  of  hopelessness  and  despair  f 

Those  persons,  who  adopt  the  worst  part  of  tho 
stoical  philosophy,  and  steel  themselves  against  com- 
passion, by  denying  the  existence  of  pain  (in  others)>-r- 
always  reply  to  cases  like  this — Why  does  he  not| 
go  to  the  parish  ?"  Alas !  they,  and  such  as  they,  have 
succeeded,  but  too  much  in  eradicating  that  fine  spirit, 
of  independence  which  was  the  truest  and  noblest; 
English  quality, — and  which  was,  more  than  aJl  elset 
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a  stimulus  to  virtuous  and  honourable  exertion  ; — why 
will  they  sneer  and  carp  at  it  in  the  few  instances  in 
which  it  stilP exists? — can  recollect,  though  still  a 
young  man»  when  an  English  peasant  considered  being 
on  the  parish  nearly  as  great  a  disgrace  as  being  in 
gaol — when  he  would  almost  as  soon  have  owned  him- 
self a  felon  as  a  pauper.  But  this  has  nearly  all  va- 
nished now— and  there  are  very  few  who  do  not  take 
the  parish  alms  with  equal,  if  not  greater,  readiness 
than  the  stipend  of  independent  labour.  But  there 
are  some  who  still  nourish  the  old  feeling  on  this  score — 
and  this  poor  man  was  one  of  them.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  he  would  rather  have  starved  than  applied 
for  parochial  relief— but  I  do  say  that  he  would  have 
postponed  it  so  long,  that  in  all  probability  he  would 
have  perished  from  the  lateness  of  the  succour. 

I  have,  of  course,  had  every  assistance  given  to  this 
poor  fellow,  and  I  trust  he  will  get  about  again, — and 
by  Spring  be  able  to  return  to  his  work  ; — ^but,  I  assure 
you,  the  impression  which  the  whole  scene  has  made  on 
me  is  of  no  slight  force,  and  I  think,  will  be  of  no  short 
duration.  We  have  a  large  party  at  this  Christmas  time ; 
— most  of  the  usual  Christmas  revelries  are  going  on,— - 
and  I  cannot  help  dwelling  in  my  mind,  on  the  contrast 
between  my  home  and  his.  There  are  many  young 
people  in  the  house,  and  we  have  music  and  frequent 
dancing  ; — and  last  night  the  old  oak-room  was  lighted 
up,  and  garnished  with  holly  and  ever-greens— there 
was  a  blazing  fire  in  the  chimney— every  thing  spoke  of 
brightness  and  gaiety  and  joy — ^the  young  faces  looked 
radiant  and  beaming  with  youtliful  happiness — and  the 
young  hearts  seemed  to  beat  in  joyous  accordance  with 
the  light  and  lively  music.  I  looked  on  the  scene  before 
me,  and  I  thought  on  that  which  I  had  so  lately  left— 
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where  Cold»  Darkness,  and  Hunger  were  the  daily  gueste, 
and  Sickness  was  now  an  added  visitant ; — ^where, 
while  our  hearts  beat  with  the  excitation  of  sociality 
and  revdlingy  theirs  ached  with*  the  gnawing  pain  of 
unvaried  want  and  wretchedness  ; — ^where,  while  we 
were  eiyoying  aU  that  this  world  gives  to  enjoy,  they 
were  suffering  every  infliction  which  God  has  doome<l 
his  creatures  to  suffer ; — ^where,  while  the  crackling 
blaze  of  the  Christmas  fire  was  giving  warmth  to  our 
limbs,  and  gladness  to  our  eyes,  they  were  shivering  in 
the  severity  of  the  season  ; — ^wbere,  while  we  were  feast- 
ing in  the  abundance  of  luxury,  they  were  bui^ring 
unto  death. 

I  would  only  wish,  that,  at  this  time,  when  the  house 
of  almost  every  rich  man  throughout  the  land  resounds 
with  encreased  hospitalities, — he  would  think  upon 
the  enduring  poor.  This  is  the  period  which  to  him 
is  the  happiest  of  the  year ; — the  ties  of  kindred  and 
of  friendship  are  drawn  closer friends,  at  other 
times  apart,  meet  now — ^families,  at  other  times  sepa^ 
rated,  are  now  re-united ; — it  is  the  season  of  the  heart. 
But  let  him  reflect,  that  to  the  poor  man  it  brings  no 
new  comfort  or  enjoyment ;  on  the  contrary,  the  cold 
of  the  winter  is  added  to  the  severities  which  he  already 
endures.  For  him  there  Is  no  Christmas-feast  or  was- 
sail-cup—at his  board  there  are  no  faces  bright  with^ 
the  enjoyment  of  unaccustomed  union,  or  of  that  expan- 
sion of  heart  which  seasons  of  affection  bring  with 
their  return.  His  enjoyments  are  fewer,  rather  than 
more — his  want  is  greater  rather  than  less — than  at 
other  times.  Let  the  rich  man  call  these  facts  to  mind — 
and  let  him  ask  himself  whether  any  misery  exists  of 
his  creating,  or  within  his  power  to  relieve  ;-^whether 
bis  oppression,  or  even  his  selfish  carelessness,  has 
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made  one  lieart  sad  at  this  pariod  of  gaiety— one  M- 
low-creatore  suffering  at  this  season  of  enjqjrnieiit ; — 
let  him  ask  himself  whether  he  has,  as  far  as  in  him 
lies,  fulfilled  those  purposes  for  which  ProTidence  has 
put  wealth  into  his  hand— the  diffiising  saccour  and 
kindly  relief  among  the  lowly,  the  poor,  tiie  suflRsring, 
and  the  sick; — ^let  him  rigidly  ask  his  heart  tiKse 
things,  before  he  permits  himself  to  enjoy  the  pleasures 
and  happinesses  which  mre  clustsred  beneath  his  botler- 
fortuned  roof. 

I  scarcely  know,  my  dear  M— why  I  wrtfee  to  you  in 
thb  manner,  for  you  have  always  had  a  warm  heart  to 
feel,  and  a  ready  hand  to  relieve,  the  distresses  of  tfeose 
aroubd  you  ^neith^r  aire  you  in  that  sitaatfon  to  which 
I  now  more  particularly  allude^hat  of  a  country  gen- 
tleman. But  I  feel  warmly  on  this  subject,— and  you 
know  I  always  write  to  3rou  with  perfect  tmreserve. 
Would  to  God  that  those  who  do  eolne  vrfthdn  the  scope 
t»f  my  observations,  would  lay  thb  matter  seriously  to 
heart.  I  am  far  from  saying  that  there  ane  not  many 
who  are  all  that  ^n  be  demanded  or  desired  as  landlords 
and  country  gentlemen, — but,  neither  can  it  be  denied 
that  there  are  $ome  who  from  w«nt  of  feeling,  and  more 
who  from  carelessness,  overlook,  and  leave  unrelieved 
the  sufferings  of  their  ndghbouring  poor.  I  only  wish 
that  they  had  your  lieart,  or  you  had  their  fortunes. 
Ever  believe  me, 

Most  truly  and  affectionately  yours. 
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I  AM  a  man  of  gnttle  habits  and  kind  affections,  and 
not  at  all  giiren  to  violent  antipathies ;  but  never  againv 
shall  I  behold  the  bird  called  a  magpie,  without  bestow* 
lag  a  heariy  curse  upon  him.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this 
hiMee  hioslility  to  such  a  respectable  body  of  the  fea^ 
tbered  community  will  seem  qomewhat  unreasonable, 
until  I  ^xpliun  the  extent  of  the  provocation  which  I 
have  received  from  an  individual  belonging  to  it.  Nor, 
indeed,  am  I  sure  but  this  explanation  may,  primd  faciCf 
appear  rather  insufficient  to  apologize  for  my  extreme 
rancour,  for  all  that  I  can  allege  against  him,  in  this 
early  state  of  the  proceedings,  is  the  crime  of  having  made 
an  error  in  judgment,  respecting  the  proprietorship  of  a 
certain  cherry-tree  ;  but  the  consequences  therefrom 
have  been  such  as  will  justify  my  utmost  malison.  Had 
he  never  been  addicted  to  cherries,  I  should  never  have 
sent  him  to  his  long  account ;  consequently,  I  should  never 
have  felt  the  tiirill  of  a  sportsman; — consequently,  I 
should  never  have  left  my  peaceful  home  at  Islington,  to 
look  out  for  a  Sporting-Box ; — consequently,  I  should 
have'esciqied  all  the  miseries  which  I  am  about  to  relate. 

"  It  is  quite  impossible,"  said  I  to  my  wife,  "  that 
I  can  endure  the  air  of  the  suburbs  any  longer,  and  I 
shall  take  a  house  with  a  manor,  and  so  forth,  and  turn 
sportsman  without  delay." 

My  dearest  love/'  she  replied^  take  time  to  con* 
sider,  or  take  another  shot  at  another  magpie,  for  I  am 
persuaded  that  you  overrate  your  talents  for  a  country 
life  ;  you  look  just  like  what  you  are,  and  not  at  all  like 
a  sportsman." 


996  MY  spoirmrG-Bex. 

This  allusion  to  the  counting-house  waff  rather  grating' 
to  my  feelings,  but  I  must  freely  own  that  there  nuty  be 
a  certain  mercantile  cast  in  my  physiognomy,  which 
might  in  some  degree  justify  my  wife*8  waggery,  and  I 
sat  very  passively  while  she  recounted  to  a  posse  of 
IHends,  how  I  had  watched  a  whole  week  in  tbe  ttm^ 
house  with  the  blacksmith's  gun,  peeping  through  the 
crannies  at  my  unsuspecting^  foe,-^ow  he  hopped  from 
twig  to  twig,  without  suffisring  me  to  take  a  level  at  him 
— how  he  at  last  hopped  upon  the  muEzle  of  the  gun, 
which  had  been  all  day  protruding  from  the  cow-house, 
like  the  spout  of  a  tea-kettle,  and  how  I  was  a  ftiU  half 
hour  before  I  could  summon  resolution  to  pull  the  trig- 
ger. The  laugh  was  against  me,  but  my  mind  was  made 
up  ;  and  the  next  day,  when  I  mounted  my  nag,  at  tbe 
usual  hour  of  attendance  at  my  office,  instead  of  turning 
towards  the  city,  I  ambled  away  very  complacently  to  a 
celebrated  house-agent's.      Pray,  Sir,"  said  I,  **  have 
you  such  a  thing  as  a  sporting-box  to  let  f   I  don't  want 
it  very  far  from  town--onIy  just  a  pretty  distance,  so  that 
I  can  run  down  and  kill  my  three  or  four  brace  of  birds, 

and  then  return  to  my  hem!— to  the  opera."  A 

book  was  immediately  handed  to  me,  containing  the 
descriptions  of  about  twenty,  which  seemed  precisdy 
calculated  for  my  accommodation.  Were  it  not  rather 
foreigpd  to  my  present  purpose  I  should  direct  the  notice 
of  the  **  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vfce"  to  this 
identical  book,  for  it  was  written  with  a  flow  of  hmgui^ 
and  depth  of  poetical  feeling,  which  gave  a  semblance 
of  truth  to  fictions  of  a  most  injurious  tendency.  The 
residence  which  particularly  struck  my  fancy  was,  "  An 
elegant  cottage,  at  the  extremity  of  a  delightful  village, 
with  beautiful  lawn,  surrounded  with  odorifercHis  shrubs 
and  exotics  of  all  descriptions,  stables,  and  stable-yu4, 
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pig«8tie0  and  pig-yard,  coach-bouse,  and  bot-bonse,  and 
green-house,  and  tool-house,  and  hen-house,  and  various 
other  ^purtenances,  too  numerous  to  mention.  Over 
and  above,  a  manor  well  stocked  with  game,  and  the 
right  of  fish^  on  one  bank  of  the  river  Mud."  Was  evei 
any  thing  so  totally  and  altogether  entrandng  1  I  in*- 
stai^tly  demanded  a  ticket  of  admission,  walked  off  to 
the  White-horse  Cellar,  and  mounted  the  coach,  {or  this 
fairy-land  without  delay.  It  never  struck  me  till  I  got 
half  way,  that  my  wife  would  be  waiting  dinner  for  me ; 
but  hang  it,"  thought  I,  sportsmen  never  care  fur 
their  wives — sb^'s  beneath  my  notice." 

When  I  arrived  at  the  delightful  village,  I  immedi- 
ately proceeded  to  the  elegant  cottage,  which,  if  I  must 
speak  the  truth,  was  not  quite  so  elegant  as  I  had  been 
taught  to  expect.  The  beautiful  lawn  could  not  possibly 
accommodate  above  one  quadrille  at  a  time,  (for,  be  it 
known,  I  had  cogitated  over  a flUe  ehampitrty  to  celebrate 
my  entries)  the  green-house  was  of  about  the  dimensions  of 
a  cucumber-frame,  and  from  a  small  stove  in  the  middle 
I  concluded  it  was  to  answer  the  description  of  the  hot- 
house likewise.  The  rest  of  the  premises  were  in  pro- 
portion ;  but  I  will  not  enter  into  particulars.  A  sports- 
man," I  thought,  should  never  care  how  he  is  housed, 
by  the  side  of  a  *  well-stocked  manor,  and  the  river 
Mud.'  "  I  rang  the  bell  with  a  heart  full  of  expecta- 
tion, and  was  answered  by  a  brace  of  pesters,  and  a 
man  with  a  ram-rod.  The  sight  augured  well,  and  I 
stalked  into  the  presence  of  my  future  landlord  with  the 
importance  of  a  dead  shot.  He  was  a  tall  thin  man, 
and  wore  a  shooting  jacket,  red.fiuse,  and  spindle  shanks, 
and  altogether  presented  just  the  wiry  appearance  of  an 
old  sportsman.  Having  laid  aside  his  gun-barrel,  which 
he  was  in  the  act  of  washing,  he  wiped  his  hands,  and 


received  me  verjr  politely.  My  emmd  wm  soon  told, 
and  his  pditeness  encreased.   He  assured  me  that,  it 
I  was  fend  of  sbooiiiig  and  ikihing,  tliere  was  not  a  plaee 
In  the  counl^  which  woold  suit  me  so  weR.   To  be  smf 
the  house  was  a  little  out  of  repair,  whidl  was  pearOf 
owing  to  his  being  a  bachelor,  and  living  like  Robin- 
son Orusoe,  with  only  his  man  Friday ;  and  partly  to 
his  excellent  sport,  which  scarcely  left  him  leisure  to 
observe  what  was  going  on  within  doors."   The  house 
was  indeed^  as  he  observed,  a  litOe  out  of  repair,  the 
walls  being  somewhat  tattered,  the  ceilings  a  iitUe  stained 
with  the  damp,  and  the  fumitinre  sinkii^r  into  the  vale  ef 
years ;  but  every  observation  whidi  I  made  on  these  heads 
was  instantly  overpowered  by  some  seemingly  careless 
enquiry  whid^  he  made  of  the  man  Friday  respecting  the 
abundance  of  the  game.      I  am  afraid,  Sir,*^  said  I, 

that  this  parlour  vrill  require  fresh  papering  t"  ^  Oh, 
say  no  more  about  it,  my  dear  Sir,  my  man  shall  patch  it 
up.  By-the-bye,  (turning  to  Friday,)  how  many  coviea 
are  there  in  the  three  turnip  flehb  t "  TUrteen,  Sir," 
siTfB  Friday.  And  these  chahrs^''  I  eontiotted,  «  are 
rather  ricketty.*'  Very  true,  very  true,  my  geod  1%,-^ 
they  shall  have  a  nail  or  two.p-— ^B]N^he4>ye,  do  you  see 
that  eld  oak  tree  yonder,  by  the  side  of  the  Mud?  That  is 
where  I  watch  for  the  ducks  in  the  winter-time.— How 
many  ducks  did  I  kill  at  a  shot  there  last  vrinter?  '* 

Sixteen,"  says  Friday.  I  expressed  my  aslonishmei^ 
but  my  landlord*to*be  merely  answered  with  Hotspur^ 

A  trifle--a  trifle.  Sir."  The  conversation  kept  twisU 
ing  so  continually  from  the  subject  et  the  bouse  to  that 
of  the  game,  that  I  soon  totally  forgot  all  the  objections 
to  the  ftpst;  to  listen  to  the  astonisluBg  feats  which  had 
been  perfcHrmed  this  RoUn  Hood  and  little  John ; 
for  at  that  time  I  koew  so  little  of  M  npoHsmm,  that  I 
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had  no  conception  tftht  master  and  inM  beings  aware 
that  they  were  deaHng  iHth  a  t;ockney»  who,  (qf  eonrBe, 
is  ftdr  game  all  the  world  over.  I  am  a  littie  surprised, 
however,  that  1  was  not  let  into  the  secret,  when  Robin 
^'presumed  that  I  was  a  good  shot for  when  I  put  onr 
« look  of  becoming  mystery,  and  replied  with  a  nod  of 
the  head,  that  I  brought  them  down  now  and  then,'" 
I  saw  Mm  decidedly  wink  at  little-John,  who  grinned 
outright* 

The  fishery  was  by  no  means  an  unprolific  subject. 
There  were  trout,  and  there  were  carp,  and  there  were 
tench,  and  there  were  perch,  and  there  were  pike.  In 
short— there  were  all  things,  and  there  was  everything,. 
fVom  minnows  and  tittle^bats,  to  turbot  and  lobster-sauce. 
How  I  Aincied  I  Mi  my  rod  bending  with  the  own 
brother  of  the  twaity-slx  pound  pike  which  Robin 
caught  last  Saturday  week!  Howl  sniffed  at  the  glo- 
rious pudding  in  his  bdiy  !-^nd  how  I  triumphed  in 
anticipation  over  my  cockney  friends,  whose  sports  were 
contned  to  the  bobbing  for  white  bait  at  Blackwall ! 

Before  I  had  been  an  hour  in  Robin's  company,  we 
were  bosom  Mends.  He  showed  ne  aB  his  rods  and 
his  lines,  and  Ms  guns,  and  Ms  dogs,  and  told  me  all 
the  secret  snper-excellencieB  comiected  therewith.  He 
gave  me  a  beef-steak  of  Friday's  cooking,  and  a  bottle 
of  port  tnm  the  Red-lion  ;-Hind  moreover,  he  gave  me 
the  reAisal  of  a  brace  of  celebrated  pointers,  and  a 
notoriously  known  gun,^or  in  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion he  had  discovered  my  deficiency  in  these  respects, 
and  drawn  from  me  the  candid  oonfisssion  that  my  kennel 
was  not  quite  so  staunch  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  that  mypa- 
tent  detonator  was  certainly  not  upon  the  most  approved 
principle.  Look  there,  my  dear  Sir,''  said  he,  « there 
it  a  braoe  of  dogs  which  cannot  be  matched ;  and  you^^ 
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who  are  so  good  a  judge,  are  the  ^^boly  man  for  whmn  I 
would  part  with  tjhmy  for  you  know  how  to  estimate 
them. — Look  there^  Sir, — when  did  you  ever  see  a 
sporting  dog  with  sueh  a  famous  thick  stem  as  that  ?--^ 
why,  his  tail  is  as  big  as  a  sheep*Sy  and  l>ends  over  his 
back'Jike  a  bugie-hinm  1  And  look  at  the  otii^, — he  is 
none  of  your  l((^>-eared9  heavy-headed  ones  ;~that  short 
bull-nose  of  his  will  find  you  more  game  than  all  the 
dogs  in  the  county, — and  then  that  natural  grin  shows 
at  first  sight  what  an  excellmit  temper  he  has. — ^But 
his  ears,J  Sir, — his  ears  wre  the  handsomest  point  about 
him  ; — ^they  stand  bolt  upright,  like  a  brace  of  sentry- 
boxes  1 " 

The  gun  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  character 
which  its  afieetionate  owner  bestowed  upon  it ;  but  I  shall 
say  nothing  of  its  merits,  save  and  excepting  that  it  would 
kill  a  goose  at  an  hundred  yards,  and  that  its  make  was 
so  extremely  delicate  and  beautiful,  that  the  barrel  was 
absolutely  not  thicker  than  a  sixpence.  Of  course,  I 
became  the  happy  purchaser  both  of  d<^  and  gi|n; 
likewise  of  all  the  hooks,  flies,  nets,  fishing-rods,  and 
other  piscatory  apparatus ;  likewise  of  all  the  traps, 
whether  for  rat,  robin,  mouse,  or  man ;  likewise  of  all 
the  ammunition,  flints,  turn-screws,  powder-horns,  and 
shot-belts  ;~and  finally,  I  became  the  proprietor  of  the 
man  Friday,  who,  in  consequence  of  his  master's  seces- 
sion from  business,  and  intended  trip  to  the  Continrat, 
would  otherwise  have  found  himsetf  a  gentleman  at 
large. 

God  bless  you,  my  dear  Sir,"  said  he,  as  I  wished 
him  good  afternoon,  after  having  antuiged  to  take  pos- 
session of  my  new  abode  for  one  year,  commencing  from 
that  day  se*nnight)— God  bless  you,  my  dear  Sir,  I 
fibadl  not  be  here  when  you  come,  but  Friday  will  shew 
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ybo  the  boQiMls  of  the  manor,  and  will,  I  am  •ure,  take 
care  that  you  have  gfOod  sport.— Take  my  word  for  Itt 
you  hate  the  best  bargain  to  be  met  with.'* 

I  was  in  high  spirits  to  coincide  with  my  landlord,— 
shook  him  heartily  fty  the  hand,— bade  my  game'keepe> 
look  sharp  after  the  poachers,  and  jumped  upon  the 
stage^^xMich  again  to  astonish  my  wife. 

It  was  past  nine  o'clock  when  I  arrived  at  home,  and 
I  found  the  partner  of  my  past  joys  and  future  afl9ic- 
tions  consoling  herself  for  my  unaccountable  absence 
with  a  coterie  of  insatiate  tea-drinkers.  I  found  them 
all  in  high  glee,  of  which  it  appeared  that  I  was  the 
subject,  for,  as  I  advanced  up  stairs,  I  could  plainly 
distinguish  my  name  in  conjunction  with  that  of  the 
cursed  magpie. 

My  heart  burned  to  relate  the  feat  which  I  had  per- 
formed, but  somehow  I  was  puzzled  how  to  begin.  I 
felt  like  a  mean  fellow  who  has  accidentally  achieved  a 
great  action,  and  finds  himself  ashamed  of  it.  At  last, 
when  the  merriment  had  a  little  subsided,  and  my  wife 
began  to  enquire  seriously  the  cause  of  my  absence  all 
day,  I  gained  courage  to*  demand  how  long  she  thought 
it  would  take  us  to  move  house. 

"  Move  house,  my  love  !  and  where  are  we  to  move 
to  ?  "  "  To  our  residence  in  the  country,"  I  replied  ; 
"  it  is  not  above  twenty  miles  from  town,  and  is  really 
the  prettiest  thing  in  the  world."   My  wife  looked  in 

amazement.  "  What,  then,  you  have  positively  taken 

a  sport ing'boxt**  I  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and, 
having  fairly  embarked  in  the  subject,  determined  upon 
swaggering  it  out,  and  manfully  described  my  bar- 
gain, item  4)y  item.  At  every  period,  when  I  ex- 
pected the  astonishment  due  to  my  surprising  good  for- 
t«ne»  I  could  distinguish  nothing  but  a  sort  of  smo- 


yfhen  I  eame  t#  the  eUlogy  upo*  «ij  <kgB  and  8»e- 
keeper»  the  miftb  wimM  te$lij  btw  been  part  the  en- 
duraoee  of  cvdinatr  eftiJads.  la  this  generaMnrtioo, 
hQWeTer«  I  beg  not  ta  be  included^  for  the  oaly  mode 
in  which  I  cjoodepeen^ed  to  ahow  my  iadifoatkm,  was 
giving  them  timc^f  ootioe  t}^^  aV  trefpai^BCff»  oo  mj 
property  wo^:be  proaecvted  -a^J^  law  directs. 

Of  idl  th^  blafpinge  ia  tfie  wfrid,  there  is  none  so 
<:almitpua  aa  the  attent^9fi&  your  worthy  friends 
sagacious  advisers.  It  has  been  my  happy  fate  to 
ij^^rit  the  hipd  eounsel  of  ail  my  Mth  and  Un,  together 
with,  that  of  all  the  frieeds^  relajt^oB*  and  eoqiiaint- 
tipees  of  efu^h  sundry,  ever  siooe  the  day  of  my 
christening,  on  which  joyous  occasion  there  goes  a 
l.efend  of  iny  having  been  hugged  late  oonmdsions.  It 
is  no  wonder,  therefore»  iff  affaer  having  finiehed  my 
tale  of  triumph  to  a  circle  which  inoladed  three  gene- 
rations of  maiden  aunts,  I  incurred  a  due  share  of 
tender  scdicitudes,  respecttmg  the  perils  I  was  going 
^  encounter.  Every  misfortune  wl^ch  had  been  occa- 
aiened  by  fire^ms  for  the  la^t  forty  years,  was  raked 
up  as  a  precedent  for  what  was  likely  to  befal  me ;  and 
though  I  endeavoured,  with  great  vehemence,  to  assert 
that  my  patronage  of  a  simple  fowling-piece  could  not 
possibly  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  bui'sting  of  a 
Tower  gun,  or  the  wilful  explosion  of  my  uncle  Tom's 
pocket-pistol, — it  was  out  of  the  nature  of  things  to 
allay  the  fears  which  my  desperation  had  occasionedt 
I  cannot  remember  half  the  catalogue  of  my  {Hredicted 
woes. — My  gun  burst— my  dogs  went  mad — my  river 
overflowed^-r^and  I  waij  doomed  to  undergo  the  various 
operations  of  amputation,  dipping,  and  reanimatipn 
my  skull  was  trepanned, — my  wit9.  were  bewitched— 


vm  was  b^'^rutohedy  ao4^  altogether^  I  cut  a  more  gIo« 
vkmB  figure  than  my  battler-battered  pensioner  since 
the  foundation  of  Chelsea  Hoq>ital.  Such  was  the 
9piAion  of  my  friends,  a^d  so  firmly  was  it  expressed* 
that  I  re^ly  believed  any  failure  in  their  pr^etions 
would  cause  them  sincere  disappointment. 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  r^^t^  which,  in  spite  of 
my  happy  destination,  I  could  not  help  fueling  at  nqr 
departjure  from  dear,  romantic  Islington.  I  will  not 
enlarge  upon  the  compunction  which  was  almost  rising 
to  my  ^es»  as,  after  baving  earefuUy  disposed  my 
powder  and  shot,  and  re-folded  my  new  shooting-Jacket* 
I  looked  back  and  saw  the  last  twig  of  the  cherry-tree 
which  had  been  tbe  scene  ef  my  first  exploit,  vanishing 
in  the  distance.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  J  re- 
manned  myself.  The  day  was  fine  and  the  country 
delightful*  and  our  road,  n^>reover,  lay  by  the  side  ci 
the  Thames,  into  which  tbe  river  Mud  empties  itself* 
so  that  I  felt  the  pride  of  a  sort  of  joint  proprietorship 
in  every  fish  that  jumped.  My  wife,  indeed^  was  not 
quite  so  aristocratical  in  her  notions  ;  she  was  not  ex- 
cited by  the  expectations  which  throbbed  in  the  bosom 
of  her  lord)  wd  appeared  to  be  in  a  very  ^bstrus^ 
reverie  respecting  the  means  of  subsistence  in  our  new 
itbode,  which,  she  maintained,  would  be  very  preca^ 
riously  supplied  if  my  gun  and  fishing-ro4  were  to  be 
the  only  resources.  For,  it  was  not  to  be  denied  that, 
independently  of  my  lack  of  practice  in  the  use  of  these 
weapons,  and  the  possibility  that  the  removal  of  that 
deficiency  might  leave  me  pretty  nearly  as  skilful  as 
before,  the  fish  were  not  always  willing  to  bite,  or  the 
partridges  to  be  shot.  In  the  event  of  these  dilemmas, 
she  only  hoped  and  trusted  that  our  neighbourhood 
would  furnish  a  poulterer  and  fishmonger,  for,  it  was 
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quite  impossible  to  suppose  that'  the  numerous  friends 
whom  we  had  Invited  to  stay  with  us,  would  consent  to 
be  fed  entirely  upon  mutton.  I  bade  her  be  of  good 
cheer,  and  promised  to  supply  the  table  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  obliterate  the  above-named  tradesmra 
from  our  weekly  bills  altogether. 

It  was  evening  when  we  finished  our  journey.  One 
of  those  soft  dewy  evenings  when  the  breeze  speaks  of 
nothing  but  love  and  honeysuckles.  The  little  dUapi- 
dations  of  our  cottage  lay  hidden  in  the  friendly  twi- 
light, and  the  banks  of  the  Mud,  which  were  somewhat 
too  appropriate  to  the  name,  had  melted  into  a  daude- 
like  blue.  It  was  just  the  hour  for  a  first  entrie,  and 
my  wife  confessed  that  the  bargain  was  **  not  so  bad 
after  ill,*'  considering  that  she  had  not  been  consulted 
in  It.  I  had  an  idea,  however,  that  the  readiness  vrith 
which  she  praised  every  thing  that  I  shewed  her,  seemed 
rather  dictated  by  an  amiable  resolution  to  be  satisfied, 
and  an  unwillingness  to  damp  my  delight,  than  by  a 
thorough  conviction  of  our  good  fortune.  But  whether 
this  was  the  case  or  not,  I  had  not  leisure  to  enquire. 
Mine  was  the  real  unsophisticated  cottage  contentment ; 
and  the  romantic  complacency  with  which  I  accom- 
panied my  man  Friday  to  trim  the  [night-hooks  and  set 
the  eel-pots  for  the  next  day's  supply,  will  never  depart 
from  my  memory.  This  event  occurred  in  the  first  hour 
of  my  domination. 

Having  placed  all  these  engines  of  destruction  in  the 
most  destructive  situations,  I  retired  early  to  bed  that  I 
might  be  enabled  to  reply  to  the  summons  of  the  man 
Friday,  who  had  orders  to  call  me  at  four  o'clock  next 
morning,  which  I  thought  was  the  proper  hour  for  a 
sportsman  to  rise  ;  besides  which,  I  was  anxious  to  pro- 
cure a  good  show  of  fish  for  breakfast. 
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I  was  Bktmij  awake  when  the  fist  of  Priflay  beat  four 
.  o'dock  upcm  my  door.  I  had  passed  a  restless  night. 
About  the  mid-watch  I  hooked  a  mighty  jack,  who  had 
played  me  till  half  past  three,  when  I  landed  him 
amidst  the  shouts  of  an  immense  concourse  of  spec- 
tators. The  agony  of  my  nerves  during  the  dubious 
contest  was  indescribable.  Sometimes  the  stupendous 
animal  shot  from  his  element  into  upper  air,  as  though  he 
meant  to  take  wing ;  sometimes  he  flounced  downwards 
as  deep  as  the  Bay  of  Biscay  ;  and,  tiien  he  ran  me  along 
the  banks,  till  I  had  well  nigh  dropped  from  fatigue. 
At  last  I  brought  him  to  the  shore,  and,  seizing  him 
with  the  Herculean  grasp  of  despair,  flung  him  victo- 
riously upon  the  grass.  I  awoke  fn  a  profuse  perspi- 
ration, and  in  the  act  of  tossing  my  wife  out  of  bed. 
"  My  dearest  Iwe,"  said  she  "  what  is  the  matter  f" 

Bless  iby  soul,"  I  repfied,  **  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons 
—I  took  you  fV>r  a  fbh.** 

Our  ftrst  care  was  to  examine  the  ni^bt-Hnes,  which, 
from  sonle  strange  cause  whieh  Friday  was  unable  to 
d^e,  had,  each  and  several,  nothing  at  the  end  but 
the  bait  we  had  placed  there  the  preceding  night,  Th^ 
fish  mare  evidently  more  knowing  in  this  river  than  in 
any  other ;  and  Friday  assured  me  that  it  required  a 
very  clever  fellow  to  catch  them.  I  began  to  think  so 
too*  We  next  had  recourse  to  tl»  eel-pots.  The  river 
Mud  was  full  of  eels,  t  had  been  told ;  btit,  however 
this  might  be  the  case,  it  was  not  so  with  the  eel-pots. 
One.  after  the  other,  we  baule<l  them  irito  the  punt,  till 
I  was  over  the  shoes,  and  up  to  the  elbows'  in  mud,  but 
the  eels  had  not  gone  in,  and  the  grigs  had  got  out. 
Why,  Friday,  what  cm  he  the  reason  of  this?'* 

Very  odd  indeed,  Sir,"  said  Friday,  «  I  am  afraid 
you  hi|ve  come  rather^  too  late  in  the  season."  My 
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tlMiifbtf  cpiaddftl  witb  VriOmf'^  Md  I  «QMi- 
dmd  it  high  timotoprodiiMthe  iofiidUUet^  wlMdi 
I  had  purehated  from  my  landlord.  It  was  iiwwaiMe 
thatttocmild  fait,  for  I  had  heanl  it  eutofiaed  tUl  I 
almoat  b^vad  tbatit  would  oatch  ftrii  wfc^  fish  wefe 
not.  It  did  UUy  however;  and,  though  my  game- 
keeper boldly  Yoluateoiedio  bo  raipougiMe,  thai  when 
I  comU  catah  om,  it  ahoMM  ba  a  bMnaar,  I  own  I  felt 
aomewhat  chagrined  that  I  aould  not  take  a  few  the 
nnall  fry  in  the  mean  time. 

At  eight  o'clock,  mf  stomaofa  being  as  enqrigr  as  eqr 
basicet,  I  desired  to  be  put  on  shore,  and  arrived  at 
home  in  exoellent  time  to  baai^  the  dq^aiture  of  the 
flshmonger,  who  had  been  oaYaiisrly  informed,  that  his 
future  attentions  would  be  unnecessary. 

My  dearest  love,"  said  my  wife,  as  she  met  me  at 
the  door,  I  have  been  waiting  breakfost  for  you — 
comein—«nd,  Friday,  take  the  fish  to  theeook."  Friday 
lockibi  quite  orestAUen,  and  so  did  I,  as  she  espitiaiaed 
with  a  very  mysterious  smile : The  fiibrnwuw  baa  l»ft 
a  message  for  you,  say  love.  He  says»  witb4uakmti 
pliments,  that  if  you  have  any  mode  of  paasiig  your 
time  besidiHi  fldmig».  he  would  earnestly  reqemmsnd  yen 
to  have  recourse  to  it ;  beoaufie  tlipi,  in  mnseqiiensa  of 
our  landiosd  and  the  owner  of  the  Qppestte;bankof  the 
river  having  drawn  off  the  water  tbeee  dajp  aco,  .and 
sent  all  the  fish  to  market)  it  Is  unlikely  your  oueaem 
will  be  eqiial  to  your  exertiooa.  Qa  aAirises  you,  like- 
wise to  givet  pmniasion  to.  any  ime  whok  s»a|r  apply 
a  day's  angliogf  becauae  it  is  not  eivil  to  be  toe  tena^ 
cious."  I  waa  petrified  1 

"  TeastHrw^  Hwit  ymiiislreass.  - 

Butwhatwftsltodof  I  tnsiied      my  wmtbsipeaniy 


gMMJ»6tMif.  PrMay/'  6tfM  I,  ^Mi  a  repfroachftil 
look,  «  why  (ltd  you  not  telt  me  this  Friday  said  I 
Imd  mrer  mWed  him,  and  ^erfilstod  that  th^re  were  still 
three  or  ftntr  very  line  Mi  in  the  rft*er.  Bftfdbn 
rettdcff--ttiy  choier  rtset,  «nd  I  ean  tay  uto  more  upoft 
thto  aubject. 

I  iiow4»rMd  «y  thoiiglK^eM^  to  tbe  iAio#ti^,  Jrtl 
delenntMd  opon  kiait)f  aathiie  lA  aoeaiMnbig  my  ooii»- 
ines,  and  etxevcisiiig  my  potffters.  Uf  he&et  mtsgtf^ 
me  even  before  the  commenoemettt  c/t  my  pilgrimage, 
fbr,  wiien  I  desirert  Pdday  tb  stipfrfy  hta  podtetd  witk  a 
day'8  provtelon,  he  appeared  not  to  rniderstand  me; 
and,  uporr  fitrther  explanation,  assured  me  tMt 
tbetewas  tio  sort  of  danger  of  our  retnrni%  too  liife 
for  l«nMihemi^--a  reply  which,  as  may  be  tsti^pokeS^  ffi^k 
fee  n4  TOry  fkvoirmble  klea  of  the  extent  ^  my  domi- 
fiiohft.  I  was  likewise  eonsideraiMy  dauhted  by  the  sight 
of  e  very  trtoen&Kts  whip  with  wMch  Friday  hstd  ftohM 
it  Aeeantw^y  lo^prorvide  Mmieif,  whieh  led  me  to  beffet^ 
tk9^-my  da(9s  were  raiher  sispieioiii  etaracters,  and  tt>t 
qtriMf  sa  weH  edudatedas  they'  oiB^lit  to  have  been.  But 
I^said  nothing,  and  determinal  to  trust  to  nothing^tiM 
my  dm  obeervatiofts,  for  Friday  bad  evide«tly  S  brni^ 
iDsritig  kinddlesa  for  his  M  master,  (with  whom,  per* 
h)itps5  had  the  ptnoadse  at  being  re'^esMMMisd 
whcinevcr  if  ahookl  please  GM  to  makle  me  sick  of  tilf 
batsgaifi,)  and  seeined  totally  unwWing  to'  be  catlsd  tfk 
ihridenee  against  any  little  aocideiftal  misrepmentattons 
whicii  mig^  ha:ve  a  chanee  of  paning  wiU^  me. 

The  regirni  abosit  my  ^shftiMnr  de  obaiMe  was  eom^ 
posed  cfaiafly  of  rushes  and  red  clay,  with,  here  and 
there,  an  interestHig  i^ariety  of  swamp,  occasionally  or* 
aamcQted  with  m  sfraggiing  alder,  or  s^Med  wUlow- 
tree.   The  Irst  stcf^*  I  pkused  «ipon*it  was  qulwrsd^eiii 
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'to  ettoUisb  its  reputation  for  wild  dndts,  for  I  mard«d 
into  tlie  bowels  of  the  land"  nearly  np  to  those  ci  a 
person  for  whose  comfort  and  cortume  I  haTe  a  Tery 
Ugh  respect.  Friday  very  obligingly  helped  me  out, 
and  kindly  advised  me  to  mind  where  I  stqpped,  or  I 
should  certainly  get  wet  and  take  an  ague,  for  whldithe 
marsh  was  scarcely  less  celebrated  than  it  was  for  the 
ducks.  My  course  wai  more  cautiously  r^Eulated,  and 
we  marched  steadily  onward  for  about  half  a  mile,  to 
the  tune  of  a  long  story  respecting  Friday's  lato  master 
and  a  certain  marvellous  wild  goose,  when  our  ears 
w^e  suddenly  arrested  by  a  duet  on  the  part  of  Dido 
and  Ponto,  or  rather  by  a  simultaneous  bravura,  which 
was  instigated  by  an  animal  of  the  very  species  which 
had  been  occupying  our  conversation — save  and  ex* 
cepting  that  he  was  not  wild^l  can  safely  affirm  that  I 
never  before  saw  a  respectable  gander  in  sudi  peril. — 
Ponto  had  fairly  snapped  out  his  tail,  and,  as  he  rose 
in  loud  expostulation  to  abdicate  the  marsh,  Dido  made  a 
jump  at  his  long  legs,  which  had  well-nigh  proved 
mortal.  The  sagacious  bird  seemed  to  be  perfectty 
aware  of  this,  and  encreased  his  altitode  to  about  six 
feet,  which  was  just  high  enough  for  his  persons!  pre- 
servation, and  just  low  enough  to  tempt  his  assailants 
to  the  pursuit  which  lasted  to  the  next  farm-house,  (a 
distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,)  each  stretching 
out  its  neck  to  the  utmost  extent,  and  apparently  using 
its  voice  for  the  purpose  of  cursing  its  carcass  which 
could  not  follow  with  greater  expedition.  Friday 
seemed  to  undergo  considerable  perturbation  at  this 
little  incident.  He  whistled  till  he  was  black  in  the 
face,  and  cracked  his  whip  till  he  wore  out  the  lash  ; 
but  Ponto  and  Dido  did  not  find  it  convenient  to  pay 
him  the  smallest  attention,  and  continued  the  sport  till 
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^  dogs  and  goose  were  no  loi^r  visible.  Friday  saw  mj 
look  of  astcmished  enquiry,  and  hastened  to  reply  to  it.~ 
It  was,  he  confessed,  very  extraordinary  behaviour  foi^ 
such  well'^bred  dogs,  but  they  wanted  practice,  and  he 
had  no  doubt  that  a  few  lessons  with  the  whip  would 
make  them  all-accomplished in  the  course  of  which 
Msurance,  he  menti<med  incidentally  that  they  were  two 
of  the  best  rat>catchers  in  the  country-7«  branch  of  the 
canine  profession  for  which  I  began  to  think  them  pecu- 
liarly qualified. 

We  pursued  our  pilgrimage  for  about  three  miles, 
through  the  same  delightful  interchange  of  scenery 
which  I  have  already  described,  and  without  any  parti- 
cular event  or  moving  accident,  excepting  now  and  then 
the  injudicious  deposition  of  my  foot  in  some  meander- 
ing mineral  stream,  which  crawled  like  a  reptile  across 
our  path,  all  glittering  in  its  green  and  yellow  filth,  and 
seemed  prepared  to  fly  in  the  face  of  all  improvident 
travellers. — Friday  continued  to  enliven  the  walk  by 
expatiating  on  the  sport  which  this  morass  would  afford 
me,  till  we  arrived  where  it  was  terminated  by  the  turn- 
pike-road, by  which  he  proposed  our  return  home.  I 
bade  him  be  under  no  alarm  lest  I  should  knock  up,  for 
I  was,  in  fact,  a  very  excellent  walker,  and  intended, 
before  I  returned,  to  explore  the  .  partridge-ground. — 
Friday  looked  rather  daunted  as  he  pointed  to  the  quag- 
mire, and  informed  me  that  we  had  already  explored  it. — 
What,"  said  I,  would  you  make  me  believe  that  the 
partridge  is  an  aquatic  bird  1  nothing  but  ducks  and  geese 
could  live  here  I  where  are  the  three  turnip-fields,  and 
the  thirteen  covies?"  Friday  pointed  to  them  on  the 
brow  of  a  hill  which  ascended  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  borders  of  the  bog,  and  I  immediately  began  striding 
off  for  a  nearer  inspection  of  them.~*<  I  beg  pardon^ 
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Sir,"  Mid  Friifcy^    but  we  jnust  Aotge  thwc/ — "  Not 
go  1  and  wiqr  nol?"      Baimuie^Sir,  pou  hate  not  got 
kave/*  «  Y0U  ragae,  do  I  qot  pajr  for  itt"  "  No, 
8fr^-«iily  for  Uie  groand  I  have  ibpwn  7W.— Thoae 
Adds  belong  lo  Mr.  L- — ,  aad  he  is  a  Tery  particular 
genUeman."  At  thU  inforaiataoa  Pri«fatj  obsarved  mj 
€hcier  ritiag  to  a  very  alamdag  degree,  and  did  not,  as 
I  thottgilrt,  antietiMite  any  very  abondaat  pleaiiire  from 
ibe  oomevtotion  whiefc  was  likely  to  ensM.  The  remrit 
of  it  went  to  prove,  that  the  *^  nutnor,  well  stocked  with 
gum^'  wUeh  had  seduced  me  from  the  purliem  of  the 
Boetropolls,  ooMdsted  of  the  bog,  and  the  b<^  jmt  «e. 
That  the  three  tumip4ielda,  with  sundry  coppices  and 
stubbles  of  various  descriptions,  belonged  to  Mr.  » 
wiio  bad  beenMme  thne  abroad,  and  had  bequeathed 
the  deputation  to  my  landlord.  That  Mr.  L—  had  at 
kngtk  returned  to  re-possess  his  own,  which  ocea- 
iioned  th^  advertisement  of  the  **  elegant  CQltage,*'  and 
the  departure  of  my  said  landlord  to  more  auspicious 
regions. 

It  was  some  time  beforo  I  had  sufficient  command  of 
myself  to  trust  my  voice.  This  it  is,  I  thought,  to  run 
afway  firom  ooe*s  business,  in  the  vain-j^ious  pursuit 
of  disiinctioBS  b^ood  one's  attainment !  How  couJd 
such  an  arrant  cockney  esped;  to  deal  with  an  ei^- 
nteneed  sportsman  without  being  humbled  in  spirit, 
and  rumed  in  reputation.  My  cUef  diflkulty  wm  how 
to  auf^ort  myself  und^  the  ridicide  of  taj  wife,  and 
the  friends  whose  predictions  were  in  s«aoh  a  fair  way 
of  fulfilment.  My  sporting4>oz  would  form  a  tale  which 
would  outlive  my  epitai^.  The  only  expedient  I  eouM 
devise  was  to  confine  my  catamities  to  my  own  breast. 
To  reprieve  the  friends  who  lay  under  sentence  of 
sporting  with  roe  on  the  first  of  September,  and  to 
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persuade  mj  wife  that  It  was  a  bad  breeding-season, 
and  totally  miprodiictiYe  of  birds.  The  thought  in  some 
degree  patched  up  ray  wounded  pride,  but  the  wound 
in  my  expectations  was  incurable. — Friday,"  I  said, 
do  you  know  any  one  who  wants  to  purchase  a  fbwling- 
piece,  and  a  brace  of  thorough-bred  dogs  f  *  Friday  still 
persisted  that  I  should  hare  occasion  for  them  myself, 

for,  that  in  the  heat  of  the  day  when  Mr.  L--  

^  was  firing  in  the  turnip-fields,  the  birds  would  fiy  di- 
rectly for  refuge  into  my  well-stocked  manor,"  which 
would  sometimes  give  me  three  or  four  shota  a-day— 
and  then  the  winter-shooting!  The  snipes  and  the 
ducks  t  Friday  was  an  able  orator,  and  used  the  gift 
to  the  best  of  his  ability,  whilst  I  was  a  disappointed 
and  desponding  man,  and  felt  anxious  to  be  re-assured. — 
Under  these  circumstances  I  sufi^red  myself  to  be  per- 
suaded that  things  were  not  quite  so  bad— walked  home 
as  patiently  as  circumstances  would  permit— assisted  in 
the  castigatton  of  my  dogs  who  had  preceded  me  M 
my  arrival — and  met  my  wife  with  something  Hke  a 
smile  of  complacency. 

It  would  be  endless  to  narrate  with  what  alternate 
hope  and  despondency  I  completed  my  preparations  fbr 
the  first  of  September.  The  chagrin  which  I  feK  on  the 
sham  Jllness  whicfi  excused  me  firom  the  tisits  of  my 
friers ;  the  exultation  witii  which  I  inflicted  a  mortal 
wound  upon  the  partridge  I  had  chalked  against  the 
garden-gate ;  the  dismay  with  which  I  contemplated  the 
capacious  garae-bag  which  my  wif^  had  taken  care  to 
provide ;  and  the  comfort  which  I  derived  from  the  re- 
flection that  Ashing  was,  after  idl,  but  a  mawkish  amuse- 
ment, and  not  to  be  compared  wfth  shooting, — all  these 
sensations  served  to  keep  me  in  a  continual  ferment,  till 
the  arrival  of  the  day  of  slaughter. 
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It  was  my  intention,  when  I  entered  upon  this  dolo* 
rous  history,  to  give  a  circumstantial  detail  of  the  oc- 
currences of  this  grand  epoch  of  my  life»  whidi  placed 
the  first  of  September  in  the  front-rank  of  days,  and 
made  it  co-equal  with  those  famous  grenadiers,  the  first 
of  August  and  the  eighteenth  of  June,  who  gained  so 
much  renown  at  the  Nile  and  Waterloo.  My  limits, 
however,  are  already  overstepped,  and  I  must,  perforce, 
spare  the  feelings  of  the  reader  and  my  own.  I  will 
only  say,  that,  during  the  last  night  of  August,  like  that 
which  preceded  my  invasion  of  the  river  Mud,  vof 
nerves  were  in  a  state  of  considerable  irritation.  Every 
attempt  which  my  eyes  made  to  closa,  and  my  senses  to 
reel,  was  disturbed  by  the  buzzing  up  of  a  partridge  undtt 
my  nose ;  and  on  every  such  occasion  I  was  startled  into 
a  feverish  sense  of  existence  by  the  electric  report  of 
my  gun.  I  was  in  the  field  two  hours  before  daylight, — 
took  my  station  in  the  middle  of  the  bog,  to  watch  Mr. 
Im's  turnip-fields,  and  did  not  return  till  after  sunset. 
My  wife  rushed  into  my  arms,  to  ccmgratulate  me  on 
my  safety, — the  game-bag  was  unbuckled  from  my 
shoulders  and  examined ; — and,  oh,  ye  Gods  I  what  was 
the  result  ?  An  empty  bottle,  the  remainder  of  a  half 
quartern  loaf,  and  the  nibbled  fragments  of  a  Dutch 
cheese  !  What !  not  one  bird !  Not  a  feather,— -by  all 
the  Gods  and  Demi-gods,  from  Jove  to  the  Lord  Mayor ! 
The  wind  had  been  in  an  unfavourable  quarter,  and  all 
Mr.  L.'s  birds  had  flown  the  wrong  way. 

My  wife  did  not  upbraid  me— she  did  not  ridicule  me 
— she  was  all  kindness  and  consolation— she  told  me  the 
best  of  sportsmen  would  sometimes  have  blank  days,  and 
bade  me  be  of  good  cheer,  for  it  happened  very  luckily, 
since  I  had  been  unsuccessful,  that  she  had  just  received 
a  very  fine  bird  from  London.   The  vixen  1— The  cold- 
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blooded  insulter  of  her  liege  lordl  Reader,  what  bird 
doest  thou  think  it  was  f  It  was  the  magpie !— The 
neYer-to-be-6ufficientIy*execrated  magpie,  stuffed  and 
stuck  upon  the  chimney-piece,  and  looking  as  vivacious 
as  on  the  day  from  which  I  date  my  calamities. 

This  was  the  most  crying  shame  of  all ; — would  have 
been  angry,  but  I  found  that  justice,  as  usual,  had  sided 
with  the  opposite  party,  and  I  knew  that  any  complaint 
would  be  answered  by  an  enquiry  respecting  the  divine 
right  of  man  to  transport  a  poor  forlorn  woman  into  a 
wilderness,  and  expose  her  to  all  the  horrors  of  solitude 
and  starvation.  All  that  I  had  to  do,  therefore,  was  to 
acquiesce  in  the  opprobrium  which  was  heaped  upon  me 
through  the  medium  of  espiigh  glances  and  mock  con- 
gratulations, and  to  humble  myself  like  a  truly  repentant 
sinner. 

Days  and  weeks  passed  away,  and  still  the  rising  sun 
found  me  upon  the  large  flat  stone  in  the  morass,  gazing 
wistfully  upon  Mr.  L.'s  turnips ;  but  never  did  the  rising 
moon  behold  a  bird  in  my  bag.  The  new  year  came,  and 
still  I  was  as  constant  to  my  watch  as  a  broker  upon 
'Change,  or  a  beggar  upon  his  walk, — but  still  my  game- 
book  exhibited  Inthing  but  ciphers.  I  mean  this,  how- 
ever, merely  with  respect  to  act  of  parliament  game,  for 
my  evil  genius  knew  his  trade  too  well  to  leave  me  wholly 
without  encouragement,  and  led  me  on  from  month  to 
month  with  petty  successes,  which  were  few  and  far 
apart,  till  all  remedy,  in  the  way  of  a  fresh  abode  for  the 
sporting  season,  was  too  late.  Thus,  on  the  10th  of 
September  I  administered  a  few  grains  of  patent  shot  to 
an  owl,  which  was  sorely  troubled  with  the  hooping- 
cough,  and  broke  in  upon  the  nocturnal  harmonies  of 
Dido  and  Ponto.  On  the  16th  of  the  following  month 
I  inflicted  condign  punishment  upon     twa  corbies," 


MY  SPORTING-BOX. 


wbo  were  keeping  the  passover  upon  a  Iamb  which  had 
been  mired  in  ^he  bog.  And  on  the  5th  of  November, 
I  ptrticiilarly  distinguished  mysctf,  in  conjunction  with 
certain  bloody-minded  boys,  in;  the  pursuit  of  a  family 
of  squirrels,  who  had  made  a  lodgment  in  a  row  of 
chesnut-treee  hard  by.  They  afforded  excellent  sport, 
and 

**  Bre  a  \A<m  was  struck, 
An  arrow  from  my  bow  had  pierced  their 
Who  wore  that  daj  the  amis  which  now  I  wear;** 

for  I  converted  his  skin  into  a  parae»  of  which  the  tecib 
form  the  clasp,  and  the  tail  the  tassel.  The  17th  of 
December,  however,  was  the  most  eventfiil  day  €i  my 
sporting  annals,  for  as  Friday  and  I  were  sittiiig«  as 
usual,  upon  the  large  flat  stone,  just  about  day-break^ 
our  attention  was  arrested  by;the  approach  of  a  most  aKNr- 
mous  bird,  which  ajqi^eared  to  be  of  the  Bock  species- 
better  known,  perhaps,  to  the  readers  of  Fairy  Tales 
than  the  sportsman^  or  the  student  of  natural  Ustsry. 
Such  a  dish,  I  thought,  never  admixdster^  to  the  crav- 
ings of  an  aMerman,  or  flourished  at  a  eoroaatioii  feast* 
He  spread  his  broad  sails  directly  over  my  head*  at  the 
distance  of  about  twenty  paces,  and  I  placed  my  fioger 
upon  the  fatal  trigger.  The  report  was  like  a  dap  of 
Jove's  thunder, — and  he  fell  like  a  Titan.  In  my  haste 
to  secure  my  prize  I  bad  well  nigh  encoaatered  the  fata 
of  Liord  Ravenswood  in  the  Kelpie^ow.  I  was,  how- 
ever, only  up  to  the  neck,  and  by  dint  of  aperaaveiing 
grasp  on  the  bird's  windpipe  on  my  right,  and  the  nolahie 
exertions  of  Friday  on  my  left,  I  en^rged  without  injary. 
Neither  I  nor  my  keeper  could  divine  the  species,  but  we 
both  agreed  that  it  was 

"  Rm  avSshi  «ain4»  nig^roque  timlKma  cjglio.** 
It  was,  indeed,  very  like  a  swan  ;  bat,  of  course,  it  must 


ht  samethiiig  else,  fbr  to  kilf  a  Thames  swan,  I  had 
heard,  was  transportatioii,  and  that  /  should  do  any 
thlag  worthy  of  such  a  catastrophe  was  out  of  the  na- 
ture of  things.  My  wife,  however,  was  seriously  alarmed, 
and  advised  me  to  call  in  one  or  two  of  our  neighbours, 
who  were  versed  in  such  matters,  to  hold  an  inquest 
upon  the  body.  One  gentleman,  who  was  the  oracle  of 
the  rest,  and  known  to  be  infallible,  made  bis  appear- 
ance with  a  vidumeol  Buffon  under  his  arm,  and  asslired 
me  that  he  would  at  first  sight  prove  fully  to  my  satis- 
faction, whether  the  bird  was  a  goose  or  a  swan ;  or,  in 
otbar  words»  wfiether  I  was  to  pass  the  next  seven  years 
at  home  or  in  New  South  Wales.  The  corpse  was  laid 
out  iipoB  the  dining-table,  and  the  men  of  science 
Qommeneed  their  enquiry  It  was  measured  from  head 
tp  tail,  add  from  wing  to  wing,  and  turned  fl^  back 
t0  belly,  a  dozen  times*-oplni6ns  varied,  and  Buf- 
fon was  called  in  as  umpire,  when  the  foreman  gave 
his  txm  diBCMion  that  the  defunct  was  neither  a  goose^ 
-T«or  a  hooper,-^nor  a  Muscovy  duck, — nor  any  other 
Uurd  in  the  craaticm,  than  a  tame  swum,  and  moreover,  a 
Mag'«  swan,  winch  was  made  manifest  by  the  royal  mark 
upon  his  beak.  I  was  advised  to  Aln  and  devour  It 
i^itboat  d^ay,  as  there  was  ev^  likelihood  of  my  castle 
}^»mg  suluect  to  the  investigation  of  a  search-warrant, 
wliick  oaiffht  be  praduotive  of  much  incooveniMce.  But 
my  appetite  wan  goney  and  as  soon  as  the  inquisitors  had 
<t^rt^,  I  gave  Friday  a  guinea  to  keep  the  secret — 
took  a  i^»ade  from  tbetool-hou6e,*-*laid  the  royal  victim, 
withfvut  tomb^ton^  0r  el^,  in  a  corner  of  the  kitchen- 
garden^  and  dreamt  of  Botany-Bay  and  th^  Tread-mill 
for  a  month  after. 
At  l^stone  day>  aa  Friday  and  I  were  on  the  old  sia- 


tkm>  and  agreeiag,  fbr  the  twenty  thousandfii  time, 
that  it  was  veiy  odd,  the  walm  began  to  rise  around 
Hie,  and  place  me  rery  much  in  the  predicament  of  the 
famous  king  Canute.  Tlie  sight  Terily  rejoiced  the 
heart  of  Friday  as  nnicb  as  it  dismayed  that  of  his 
master.  The  river,  he  said,  had  swollen,  and  the 
country  would  be  orei^owed,  and  then  there  would  be 
an  influx  of  snipes  and  dudis,  such  as  never  was  known. 
The  snipes  would  be  found  on  the  islets,  and  the  ducks 
would  be  swimming  round  them. 

Alas  1  that  ever  I  should  live  to  say  that  I  have  sem 
as  much  as  Noah  1  I  saw  the  last  spot  of  land  swallowed 
up  in  the  bosom  of  the  waters,  and  I  saw  my  abode 
insulated  within  a  space  which  gave  it  all  the  horrors  of 
an  ark.  Where  now  are  the  snipes  to  be  found  ?  On 
the  islets !— -Woe  is  me,  there  is  not  such  a  thing  to  be 
seen  within  five  miles  (  But  the  dudis  1 — True  ;  I  can 
shoot  them  from  my  parlour  vdndow — ^when  they  come. 

I  went  out  in  the  punt  every  night  for  the  first  week  of 
the  flood,  to  take  my  position  under  the  old  oak-tree, 
from  which  my  wondrous  landlord  massacred  the  sixteen 
ducks, — ^but  none  of  their  brethren  ever  came  to  enquire 
after  them  during  my  vigils.  If  any  one  is  inclined  to 
find  fault  with  the  shortness  of  their  duration,  I  would 
only  invite  him  to  watdi  one  night  for  abo^t  six  hours, 
as  I  have  done,  with  no  comfort  but  an  east  vrind  and  a 
sleet  storm.— I  have  rubbed  my  frozen  fingers  till  the 
skin  has  peded  off  like  that  of  a  boiled  potatbe  ;  and 
I  have  stamped  against  the  bottom  of  the  punt  till  I 
I  have  well  nigh  kicked  it  out,  and  committed  myself 
and  gamekeeper  to  the  mercy  of  the  midnight  elements. 
Sometimes  I  have  climbed  the  old  oak,  and  Iain  perdu 
as  cautious  as  king  Charles, — and  sometimes  I  have 


waded  up  to  the  waiattand,  more  fearless  than  the  Old 
Man  of  the  Sea.  I  will  ask  all  the  sportsmen  that  exrer 
died  of  a  sore  throat,  or  a  broken  bone»  what  mortal 
eoctld  do  more     yet  I  failed — I  never  shot  a  duck. 

As  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  foregoing  narrative  is 
written,  like  Caesar's  Commentaries,  in  thejMz^  tensei 
the  reader  will  naturally  conclude  that  my  griefs  are 
dter.  It  eoi;ieems  me  exceedingly  to  contradict  him. — 
At  this  pramt  writing  Friday  is  punting  himself  to  the 
village  (in  which  the  houses  look  less  like  houses  than 
rodcs  in  a  rapid  river),  for  our  daily  bread.  The  few 
trees  which  enrich  my  prospect  are  every  moment  grow- 
ing shorter,  and  the  retiring;  hedge-rows,  like  experi- 
enced laviryers,  seemed  determined  to  confonnd  the  pro: 
perty  of  all  the  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  the 
midst  of  this  external  desolation,  I  am  threatened  with 
destruction  from  within, — ^for  a  land-spring  has  burst 
in  the  cellar,  and  advances  every  hour  a  step  nearer  to 
the  kitchm,  from  whence  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  promoted 
to  the  parlour  where  I  am  sitting,  in  which  it  will  pro- 
bably take  pmnanent  lodgings*  If  it  were  not  for  this 
memoir,  which  has  occasionally  given  me  something 
to  think  of,  I  verily  believe,  that  the  next  dead  shot  I 
shouM  make  would  be  myself.  I  expeeted  that  all  my 
time  would  be  tidcen  up  by  q[M>rtiiig,  and  all  my  wife's 
by  witMstiBg  my  skill ;  consequently,  I  have  no  books, 
but  the  Art  of  Shooting  Flying*"  and  no  moaic  but 
the  howling  of  my  dogs,^!  dare  not  look  out  of  the 
window  for  honror,-*I  dare,  not  turn  to  my. wife. for 
shame, — and  I  dare  not  mi  in  the  chimney-corner  for 

the  magpie;  wlutt  will  become  of  me,  now.  my  p^per 

is  fipished,  I  know  not.  I.will  subjoin  a  couple  of  ad* 
vertisements,  and  trust  in  Providence. 


79  «poHtt)rm« 

mo  h9  dfcpmipft  PBMiilM»fcly  sMte prfM  wH^Mm  Mtfji*  etviiMit 

of  a  fportnnan,  retiring  from  the  field ;  consistiaf  of  a  celebi«te4  gmt 
and  braee  of  bnoi  new  pointers,  wbich  iiave  neret  been  used ;  abo, 
erery  eafine  for  tiM  «aptan  or  dealriMtleii  of  eif«iy  apeciea^gMa,  mMd- 
fbwl,  or  rermin ;  likewise,  of  a  variety  of  mantraps  and  spring-gans,  for 
lliaialeofloaoifaaaihifatioaorpoaehcw;  tikewtse^a  pmK,  aadeoaiOe  of 
deooj-dacka  in  exocdleat  maloe ;  Ukmih^f  u  consider^  stove  of  mm- 
inanition  of  all  sorts ;  and  lastly,  the  most  complete  collecti<»of  fishings 

ImafcBy  ilea,  and  »odt,  thact  aver  siihmittad  \\  iilifci  WkmU 
any  geatlemaa  have  taken  a  fiuioy,  from  the  foregoing  accoant,  to  ^ 
advertiser's  Sporting  Box,  he  has  no  objection  fo  Qnd€i4et  it  for  tiM  m 
MM«iixmaii«a«firial«Me,  wUdimiiMgita theteMHrttllie  Mmftaf 
the  floods,  and  likewise  of  all  the  spring  fishing  in  the  rirer  MTud. 


WATHtn  A  TLACB, 

AS'Oamekeepef,  a  Young  Matt,  who  thoroughly  understands  Us  bosK 
'  aeas,  and  eaa  hare  am  iwdaniablaeharaaler  Aram  Ua  pf«ae«tttaala^ 

who  only  parts  with  him  because  he  has  no  farther  service  for  him.  As 
ft  pseseArer  >of  game,  Inspeetor  of  fisheries,  and  breaker  of  dogs,  lie  is  pn^ 
foctlr  anrivalled,  haying  lately  bad  lai^  co^ceias  of  tkia  smtwra  mkMs 
bands.  Wages  not  so  much  his  object,  as  a  place,  the  advertiser  having  a 
parttsaUnr  ol^eAlooto  wofkiag  opoa  tha  faada. 


THE  OBBTRUCnfOR  OP  OIiEF^M. 

hmptff  faocifiitiModi,!  hnw  inagfata  Umtttm-mMi^m, 
XktiM  ion  Arough.  imfom  truiinigiatloM  ymmi  jafe# 
mm:   amcMA  oi  thd  4l0mmlt  statM  of  fBtiiiliB  M 

tat  the  DraM  j^M^ateet^^^wd  i  go  faOtFiA  tikt 
WgU  ^oyv  of  soiMlier  to  uiadte  wif^mlts^^  fmr^ 
tdbnie  of  vonoraUoit  to  tiioso  nli^)Mlio  troev^MeklMo 
iDMthe  pride  irf  my  «iio«rtwa,4nD4^^^ 
fnoservediiritaeir  howjr  gnmdeufy  la  driifi^  .oa^wtot. 
ble  tbe  residence  of  ofaiMmi*  Thmo  \m  m  uhniOl  hi 
^^roTes  of  green  trees,  that  Mongs  not  peculiarly  to 
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those  feryid  climes  where  shade  is  at  once  tke  first  ne^ 
cessarjr  and  greatest  luxury  of  existence,  but  our  eoldsr 
Western  Isle  has  vied  with  the  East  in  love  of  the  foresL 
The  ^< green  trees,"  which  tempted  even  the  chosen 
people  of  God  to  idolatry,  awakened  reiig^s  feelings 
as  strongly  in  the  breast  of  the  Briton,  in  a  country 
wheve  the  son  should  rather  bi^e  been  haiitd  as  ike 
Deity — ^where  to  bask  in  his  genial  rays  would  on  sUght 
consideration  haveappeared  the  most  inviting.  Idanwas 
first  placed  in  a  garden,  and  the  love  of  foliage  has  ever 
remained.  We  instinctively  pant  for  the  innocence  of 
our  first  condition.  The  green  herb  of  the  field,  and  the 
trees  that  were  pleasant  to  the  sig^  of  our  first  par#Dtt», 
still  tonch  the  hearts  of  their  latest  posterity.  In  the 
little  sickly  plants  on  the  window-sill  of  ibe  poor  girl 
confined  to  the  close  streets  of  the  city,  whose  daily  toil 
or  erring  life  proclaim  her  the  de^oendant  of  Evet— in 
her  melancholy  attempt  to  rear  some  emblem  of  vegete> 
ble  life,  while  condemned  to  live  surronndod  ¥4th  dingy 
bricks,  I  most  strongly  see  the  innate  longing  £nr  fldfen, 
which  neither  guilt  nor  ignorance  can  who%  ^Miteratau 
The  English  have  pressed  this  instinct  mere  folly  than 
any  other  people*-«but  in  none  is  it  totally  esiinct«~ 
Even  the  ferocious  Bush  Rango*  oi  New  Sooth  W4i}tt» 
loved  his  woods  and  jungles  for  their  beautrjiF,  as  wueh  no 
for  the  security  they  afforded  :-^in  the  mde  diary  w4iieb 
has  been  preserved  of  one  <tf  those  deopevate  beinga» 
wo  see  written  in  the  blood  of  some  animaL  (Che  ink  of 
the  desert),  his  intention,  or  father  deriro,  to  procufo 
the  seeds  of  some  peculiar  flowers* 

Flowers  delight  the  eye,  and  the  sensee  revel  in  thair 
perfumes^but  trees  awaken  far  loftier  emotion^.  Tho 
savage  bends  in  awe  before  the  tnee  whose  ample 
branches  have  sheltered  all  his  race,  beyond  the  traditioa 
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of  their  brief  antiquity.   In  comparison  with  the  tree 
which  defies  the  storm,  what  is  his  strength, — his  sta- 
ture— ^the  duration  of  his  existence  ?   He  needs  the  re- 
ftige  of  the  oak,  its  acorns  are  delicious  food  to  him,  its 
branches  are  his  castle  of  defence,  his  ambush.  He 
looks  on  it  as  it  stands  proudly  immoveable,  and  confers 
its  benefits  without  cost  to  itself.    He  flies  to  it  for 
shelter ;  with  awe  he  perceives  how  impotent  is  the 
storm  he  <^uails  beneath  to  injure  the  lofty  head  which 
needs  not  the  homage  his  gratitude  pours  forth ; — to  his 
ideas  self-existing,  he  bows  before  it  as  his  Grod.  This 
was,  I  imagine,  the  first  cause  of  the  worship  of  the 
ancient  Britons ; — ^but  man,  however  uncultivated,  soon 
arrives  at  the  higher  notion  of  a  Spiritual  Deity— 
•*  Vhomme  iCest  qu*un  roseau  k  plus  foible  de  la  vature; 
mais  c*est  un  roseau  pensantf*  and  we  accordingly  find 
the  Druids,  while  worshipping  the  sacred  groves,  had 
ideas  of  a  Ood^  besides  those  material  objects  of  their 
Teverence— of  a  Spirit  to  be  propitiated  with  sacrifice. 
'  Enlightened  as  we  now  are,  pure  and  spiritual  as  our 
rdigion  is,  still  to  me  trees  are  holy  things.   I  should 
never  choose  a  being  like  myself  for  my  patron-saint. 
The  Cittholics  have  been  accused  by  ingenious  writers, 
of -having  followed  the  Pagan  fashions — of  having  graft- 
ed  many  of  the  ancient  Roman  superstitions  on  the  gor- 
geous worship  of  the  Vatican.    Authors  have  shewed 
the  slight  variation  in  several  of  the  present  religious 
shows  and  customs  of  Rome  from  those  practised  in  the 
time  of  Caesar.    I  should  prefer  to  follow,  in  the  poetry 
of  my  faith,  the  Grecian  fables,  and  adopt  the  sacred 
groves  of  Dodona  as  my  pattern  !    Each  tree  should 
have  its  protecting  Faun  and  Dryad,  and  my  propiti* 
atory  saint  should  be  the  spirit  of  my  favourite— of  the 
majestic  and  spiral  pine— of  the  broad  and  rich  ches- 
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not— or  theprid^  of  my  woods,  the  iddi^^ous  and  vigo- 
rous oak,  whose  itiasdy  branches  i^read  into  all  the  fan- 
tastic and  graceful  forms  of  nature. — ^This  may  be  fanci- 
ful— but  th6  feelings  which  trees  awaken  in  my  heart 
are  not  fanciful.  The  grief  with  which  I  witness  their 
dejstruttion  is  real  ;-^nd  who  that  has  ever  ridden  over 
an  Englishman's  park  where  timber  is  felling,  but  has 
participated  in  such  feelings  ?  The  very  boors  employed 
in  the  labour  tnoum  the  trees  that  fall  to  free  the  in*- 
volved  estate — to  furnish  money  to  the  spendthrift  orthn 
careless  squanderer— to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  vortex  of 
the  ^ming-table,  or  wasted  in  the  hollow  shows  and 
heartless  pomps  of  the  London  life  of  a  man  of  pleasure. 
In  vain  the  destiny  of  the  timber  would  try  to  gain  par- 
don for  its  destruction— the  sailor's  glory,  the  wooden 
walls  of  England,  cannot  reconcile  the  peasant  to  the 
Joss:  of  the  trees  which  have  been  the  pride  of  his  coun*- 
jtry,  which  h^  has  known  from  his  birth,,  and  pointed  to 
the  stranger  with  sdmething  of  the  pleasure  of  posses- 
aton.  Youtig.  plantations  are  made  to  hide  the  naked- 
ness of  the.  land,  but  in  vain  do  we  try  to  veil  the  devas- 
tation. Man  may  plant, — all  who  love  trees  and  their 
country  do  plant, — but  the  life  of  man  is  as  the  morning 
mist  to  the  age  of  trees.  He  is  born,  grows  up,  fleji- 
rishes,  decays,  and  sinks  into  his  kindred  dust,  ere  the 
vegetable  life  has  approached  to  its  maturity.  We  in- 
stinctively venerate  all  length  of  duration.  **  The  An- 
cientof  Days"  is  the  first  appellation  of  the  Great  Spirit 
of  the  universe ;  the  oak  that  flourishes  years  before  our 
birth,  and  will  continue  long  after  we  have  mouldered 
away,  partakes  of  the  feeling  which  we  attach  to  all 
things  whose  existence  exceeds  our  own  narrow  space^ 
We  grieve  for  the  destruction  of  what  is  irreparable  with 
peculiar  emotion — 4nd  we  moralize  over  the  power  ef 
Vol.  II.   Part  II.  9  A 
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wan,  mho  in  one  short  hoar  ean  cut  down  the  strong  tree, 
that  has  stood  for  years  bejond  his  numbering,  but 
which  he  in  vain  ttiay  desi^  to  restore ;— in  every  sense, 
hvir  great  is  his  power  of  evil,  how  limited  his  capabi- 
lity of  doing  good ! 

Oh  may  the  axQ  never  a];q>roach  the  trees  I  lovei—^ 
may  the  storms  spare  them!   My  woods,  tiie  scenee  of 
my  boyish  sports— where  I  have  passed  the  most  ddi- 
•cious  hours  of  youth,  in  those  sweets  of  the  imagination 
wliich  no  words  are  adequate  to  describe— the  haunts  of 
the  walks  of  love  and  friendship— the  shelter  in  the 
hours  of  solitude  and  contemplation — the  r^ge  of  my 
-grief,  where  I  have  hidden  myself  to  wec^  alone,-4iow 
tate  I  describe  your  charms !  Chateaubriand  knew  the 
heart,  and  the  delights  <^  forests,  when  he  said,  **  Les 
Bons  que  rendent  les  passions  dans  le  vague  d'un  ooeur 
solitaire,  resemblent  au  mi^tnure  que  les  vents  et  les 
eaux  font  entendre  dans  le  silence  d*un  desert,  on  en 
jouit  mais  on  ne  peut  les  pdndre.**    The  music  ct  the 
-full-pealing  organ,  even  the  wild  voice  of  the  ocett  in 
its  wrath,  or  its  gentler  and  more  lulling  tones,  cannot 
compare  in  soul-awakening  effect  with  the  winds  of 
heaven  sighing  or  roaring  through  the  trees,  whose 
branches,  ascending  aloft,  shew  the  sky  in  chequered 
compartments,  adding  to  the  enchantment  of  souwi  the 
beauties  of  softened  and  varied  light. 

Delighting  thus  in  trees,  I  must  more  than  others 
grieve  for  their  loss ;  and  a  storm  awakens  in  me  almost 
the  fears  of  those  whose  friends  are  mariners.  I  dread 
to  see  the  shivered  tops  and  the  scattered  boughs.  Tlie 
great  tree  torn  up  by  its  roots,  lying  in  gigantic  length 
along  the  ground  it  yesterday  shaded— rendii^  the  green- 
sward into  an  unsightly  broken  mound— shewing  the 
strong-hold  in  the  earth  which  it  had  tbradj  gn^^ed. 
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now  broken  and  for  ever  destroyed,— is  to  me  a  sight  the 
most  inoumfti! :  ft  seenw  to  me  almost  the  OTerthrow  of 
a  riving  feeing  of  power  and  might,  so  long  had  it  stood 
erect  and  nobly  immoveable  in  the  war  of  elements.  The 
pride  of  its  foliage,  the  majesty  of  its  leafy  head,  now  low 
In  the  dust,  are,  indeed,  piteous  to  behold.  The  storms  ft 
has  so  often  braved  at  Fast  prevail ;  and  by  one  dread  gust, 
it  falls  before  the  breath  of  heaven — ^that  invisible  agent, 
which  then  appears  evett  yet  more  awfuf  than  in  its 
howling  terrors,  that  shake  even  the  just  to  hear, — that 
fin  the  mind  of  the  most  hardened  wltti  ideas  of  avenging 
power,— that  awaken  deep  thankfulnessfor  our  own  shel- 
ter, while  the  heart  rises  with  commiseration  for  the 
seaman,  and  for  the  inttobftanl  of  the  poor  thatch- 
ed dwelling,  whose  roof  IKes  before  tte  blast  like  stub- 
ble,  and  leaves  him  shivering  in  miserjand  aflfHght. 

The  wind  bloweth  where  it  liMetb,  and  thoa  hearest 
the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tfell  whence  it  cometh 
or  whither  it  goeth.*'  How  truly  does  the  poet  Bums 
express  the  impulse  of  religion  in  the  winter  blast ;  he 
felt  what  all  must  fteel  whose  hearts  and  minds  are  alive 
to  Nature ;  we  bow  in  adoration  before  the  Being  who 
*f  rideth  on  the  wings  of  the  wind.** 

These  are  the  most  striking  effects  of  the  nmslc  of  the 
storm  upon  the  forest,  the  EoHan  harp  of  nature.  B^t 
there  are  as  deep,  though  more  gentle,  feelings  called 
up 

"  When  the  sweet  wind  doth  gentty  kiss  the  trecg, 
And  they  do  nmke  no  noise.**  • 

benign  mercy  of  the  Alnigiity  th^  ooneB  to  our 
breast  with  a  sweetoesB  of  devotion,,  which  neither  ati 
the  pomp^  of  asehitectoe»  nor  the  nelody  of  skitfti| 
<h«irB,  can  awaken  in.  an  eqs»al  degnee.  We  walk^unilar 
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the  canopy  of  heaven,  hung  with  the  rich  carving  of  the 
leaves.  The  Jewish  Temple  had  all  its  ornaments  fia* 
shioned  after  the  semblance  of  nature.  The  palm-tree — 
the  blossoms  and  fruit  of  the  clustering  almond — the 
beauty  of  the  flower  of  the  field— were  the  models  fol- 
lowed in  that  glorious  edifice^  which  yet  came  not  up 
to  the  magnificence  of  shrine  still  possessed  by  the 
Gentile. 

It  is  in  the  forest,  also,  that  Spring  exhibits  all  the 
beauty  of  awakened  creation  ; — with  the  wood  is  asso- 
ciated the  new  life  of  animal  nature ; — "  the  still  small 
voice  of  speechless  adcH'ation,  expressed  in  joyful  exist- 
ence, there  sounds  in  our  ears.  The  luxuriant  prodiga- 
lity of  vegetation-^its  beautiful  hues  and  forms— its  rich 
and  varied  perfumes, — all  unite  to  charm  the  senses  and 
the  soul and,  in  despite  of  the  sins  and  sufierings  of 
weak  or  guilty  man,  we  there  feel  our  hearts  elevated  to 
sublimity,  and  acknowledge,  with  the  delightful  emo- 
tions of  true  religion,  that  "  God  is  Love." 

There  are  numerous  beautiful  allusions  in  Scripture 
to  trees.  The  goodly  tree,  whose  branches  spread,  and 
whose  leaves  do  pot  wither,  is  frequently  used  as  ^the 
image  of  the  virtuous  man ;  and  the  mind,  while  it 
mourns  the  fall  of  what  was  so  flourishing,  contrasts  it 
with  the  destiny  of  the  man  it  typifies.  He  too  is  crush- 
ed to  the  earth  by  sorrow  or  misfortune; — ^but  while  the 
tree  falls  never  again  to  raise  its  head,  the  nobler  work 
.  of  God  is  struck  down  to  ascend  the  higher ;  he  is  smit- 
test  for  his  welfare ;  he  sinks,  to  rise  to  glory,  honour, 
and  immortality. 

I  have  felt  all  this,  and  much  more — much  that  I  shall 
not  attcfmpt  to  portray but  my  feelings  were  never  so 
powerfully  excited  by  the  ravage  of  the  storms,  among 
my  own  paternal  trees,  nor  by  the  devastation  of  any 
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number,  as  what  I  once  eitperieneed  on  seeing  a  single 
tree  felled,  which  belonged  to  no  sylvan  scene,  which 
was  unhonoured  and  disregarded  by  its  proprietor,  and 
indeed  was,  I  believe,  thought  of  by  none  but  myself. 
This  tree  stood,  several  years  ago,  in  the  suburbs  of 
London.  My  house  was  situated  beyond  the  turnpike 
on  the  Chelsea  side,  and  immediately  opposite  lay  a 
field,  the  property  of  a  dairjrman,  in  the  centre  of  which 
was  a  magnificent  elm-— one  of  those  large-spreading 
elms  of  rich  foliage  that,  standing  single,  have  space  to 
be  seen  to  peculiar  advantage,  and  appear  to  give  more 
shade  and  shelter  than  several  trees  afibrd  in  less  con* 
spicuous  situations.  It  was  in  all  the  pride  of  July.  I 
had  been  detained  thus  late  in  town  by  indisposition,  and 
my  mind  was  weighed  down  with  affliction.  The  spring 
had  been  passed  in  attending  the  fatal  illness  of  my  be- 
loved companion, — in  the  vicissitudes  of  hope  and  bit- 
ter fear.  During  the  last  days  of  her  lingering  sickness, 
ere  she  was  totally  debilitated,  she  had  taken  pleasure 
in  letting  me  assist  her  to  the  window,  where  she  would 
sit  to  receive  the  cooling  breeze — admiring  this  elm — 
taking  interest  in  watching  the  cows  gathering  around 
to  enjoy  its  shade — ^noticing  their  various  attitudes,  and 
fancying  they  looked  up  in  gratitude  to  its  ample 
branches  for  their  shelter  from  the  sun.  How  often  did 
she  point  out  to  me  its  verdant  beauty,  expressing  her 
satisfaction  that,  although  doomed  to  die  in  the  town, 
her  eyes  were  still  blessed  in  looking  on  the  lovely  work 
of  Nature.  Her  pure  and  gentle  spirit  ever  found  sub- 
ject for  gratitude  and  thanks.  To  the  dying,  the  spring 
is  generally  the  most  mournful  season ;  all  nature  reno- 
TEting  with  life,  while  theirs  ebbs  away,  forms  so  melan- 
choly a  contrast,  and  adds  to  the  depression  of  encreas- 
ing  weakness.    But  she  saw  the  genial  season  approach 


as  kind  su{)poi4;;  and,  as  the  first  tender  gveen -of  the 
elm  budded  forth,  and  the  leaves  opened  to  bU  tfaenr 
luxuriant  v^etatioB«  she  lamented  not  tiiat  eirery  iUsg 
revived  except  herself » bat  hailed  the  season  as  theemUeni 
of  the  brighter  life  to  which  she  was  hastening.  StiH  the 
religioUt  which  made  her  joy  in  the  prospect  of  advancb^ 
Heaven*  did  aot  pret^ent  iier  sornowinf  deepljr  io  part 
Irom  me.  She,  the  dying  lone,  pitied,  aMthedyand  sop- 
ported  me,  the  one  who  was  to  leontione  to  itviv— >«SAe 
taught  m€  resignation  to  her  deaths— &it  thm^  she  4id 
teach  ne  to  be  resigned,  I  cannot  bear  to  dwdl  on  these 
scenes. 

I  ha<  irecovered  my  strength  tolerably,  and  w«a  fare* 
paring  to  leave  my  melancholy  solitary  house,  and 
return  to  the  ooantry.  I  did  not  know  that  aU  ikit 
ground  opposite  had  been  sold  in  building-lots ;  and,  aa 
I  approached  the  window  after  breakfast*  by  the  invo- 
luntary motion  which  takes  us  to  inhale  the  mpnoang- 
air  and  admire  the  splendoiur  of  the  summer  aun*  I 
was  disappointed  in  seeing  men  in  the  fiekU  instead  of 
the  fine  sleek  cattle  reposing  at  their  ease»  in  the 
graceful  groups  that  give  a  picturesque  ^pearanoe  fta 
the  rich  eontfbrt  of  an  fing^icdi  homestead.  Tbe  neo 
approached  the  elm  with  axes  and  r<q>es :  I  stood  for 
several  minutes  observing  their  movements,  till,  pain* 
fully  convinced  they  were  going  to  take  down  the  tree, 
I  turned  from  the  window  in  sadness,  and  took  up  a 
book  ;  waiting  the  arrival  of  a  person  who  was  to  pass 
the  morning  with  me  on  business.  In  vain  I  triad  to 
read-— tender  and  mournful  recollections  crowded  on 
my  mind  ; — I  again  walked  to  the  window,  and  agaiQ 
turned  away.  At  last  the  person  I  expected  came,  and 
ibr  several  hours  I  was  intent  on  the  intrioacy  of  law« 
papers  and  parchmoi^s.  The  business  compMed,  and 
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itgain  left  aloney  I  thvew  myself  mi  the  eoucli  fatigued 
aod  di8pirited->-*bat  the  sound  of  the  axe  reached  me, 
everj  repeated  stroke  raiig^  in  my  ears,  and  Texed  my 
heart.  I  started  ta  the  window,  aad  determined  to  go 
out  and  try  hy  esercise-  to  shake  off  my  depression,  sad 
avoid  witnessing  the  fkit  of  the  noble  tree*  But  I  stood 
fixed,  gazing  on  the  men,  who  were  toiHng  laboriously  ; 
they  reKered  each  other  at  the  axe,  striking  resoun^ng 
Mows — ^they  fixed  a  rope  around  a  large  branch,  and 
hauled  together.  They  appeared  to  me  like  barbarians, 
uniting  their  feeble  individual  strength  to  destroy  worth 
and  beauty,  the  tree  seeming  a  creature  far  their  su- 
perior;— and  when  at  last  it  fell  with  a  tremendous  crash, 
they  raised  a  shout  of  savage  exultaition — huzzaing  at 
the  overthrow  of  what  none  but  themselves  could  see 
fUl  without  grief.-l I  could  bear  it  no  longer,  but  burst 
into  tears,  and  wept  long  and  uncontrollecBy.  When  I 
again  raised  my  head,  I  saw  them — could  have  d^ed 
them  monsters, — hewing  off  the  branehee,  and  j^the  fine 
tree  lay  despoiled  I  It  may  be  deemed  extravagant,  but 
I  exclaimed  from  my  heart,  Thank  Ood  this  did  not 
occur  sixweeks  ago  1" 
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[From  a  MS.  found  in  the  Convent  of  Siderne,  in  Calabria.] 

I  AM  the  orphan  daughter  of  noble  parents,  whom 
I  will  not  name—for  they  should  rest  in  their  tombs — 
who,  dying  together  as  they  had  li^ed,  me  in  early 
youth  the  hidy  of  a  large  estate,  in  the  most  fertile 
fieUb  of  Italy.  I  had  fair  and  stately  halls,  and  hounds 
fbr  sport  and  parade,  and  trained  hawks  and  nassala 
for  service  in  court  or  field,  in  war  or  pleasure ;  with 
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tnaideni  for  attebdracet  and  every  thing  needful  or 
unneedfui,  that  human  pride  can  be  pampered  witb^ 
and  honour  or  humour  desire  or  deserve.  Mistreat 
of  all  these  enviable  blessings^  if  rightly  and  liberally 
used,  I  need  not  say  that  I  had  many  knightly  and  even 
princely  suitors  for  my  hand^  who  met  virith  every  ho- 
nourable entertainment  their  many  virtues  and  pleasant 
qualities  merited »  save  that  one  vrhich  all  sought,  but 
only  one  could  win.  But  one  there  was  who  never 
came  among  those  flattering  suitors^  that  had  won  it 
without  seeking  it,  and  was  a  thriving  wooer  with  my 
hearty  thou^  he  had  never  worshipped  at  its  shrine  ; 
and  might  have  had  that  woman's  toy  as  a  gift  which 
he  was  either  too  humble  or  too  high  to  ask.  That 
unwooing  wooer,  who  had  won  without  his  will  what 
princelier  lovers  might  not  win  with  all  their  will,  vras 
the  noble  gentleman  called  Guido  de  Medicis,  the  lord 
of  a  scanty  estate^  which  touched  upon  the  wider  skirts 
of  mine.  Though  of  a  poor  fortune,  he  was  nevertheless 
of  an  ancient  race,  which  could  boast  of  poets,  painters, 
sculptors,  legislators,  and  all  the  high  intellect  of  Italy— 
that  proud  land  where  the  hand  of  genius  is  of  more 
nobility  than  the  entire  body  of  merely  honourable 
birth.  Like  his  noble  line  of  ancestors,  he  was  of  most 
rare  talents,  which  might  have  made  his  name  far 
more  immortal  than  the  name  of  king,  or  any  name 
which  the  vain  voice  of  pride  once  shouted  to  the  far-off 
ear  of  posterity,  but  which  failed  to  reach  it,  or  if  it 
did,  died  in  the  hearing,  like  the  sound  of  something 
unseen  and  unknown,  or  the  idle  whisper  of  the  vagrant 
wind.  But  he  whom  I  speak  of  is  now  cold  in  a  grave 
only  vaster  than  his  g^*eat  capacity,  the  earth-embracing 
sea;  and,  could  these  mis^able  and  shameful  tears 
which  fall  with  his  vay  namfti  AQd  at  the  recollection  of 
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the  wicked  wrong  which  I  have  done  unto  him,  but-wmter 
that  sea,  they  would  not  half  enough  mourn  him  who  is  the 
drowned  hope  and  pride  of  my  dear  father-land  ;  there- 
fore I  will  not  weakly  weep  a  sin  which  tears  may 
never  wash  away,  nor  my  life  or  death  atone  fot  to 
Heaven  and  my  country. 

I  have  said  that  though  poor,  he  had  that  pride  which 
is  more  noble  than  the  pride  of  power,— the  pride  of 
independence ;  but,  though  thus  apparently  proud,  he 
was  really  humble  as  the  way-side  violet ;  his  humility 
shrank  only' from  the  profiered  hancb  and  the  open 
palaces  of  princes,  not  because  he  was  unwoHhy  of 
them,  but  because  he  would  not  accept  of  the  uncertain 
honours  of  the  present,  (which  are  often  ill-bestowed, 
or  when  well-given,  bring  unhappiness  to  the  pos- 
sessor, from  the  sneer  of  envy,  and  selfish  detrac- 
tion,) when  he  might  enjoy  an  unconditional  honour 
in  the  future.  I  often  bade  him  to  my  proud  palace  of 
vanities  and  sating  pleasures ;  but,  with  a  humbleness 
which  was  more  gratifying  to  me  than  the  proudest 
acknowledgments  of  the  most  princely  of  visitors,  he 
would  ever  refuse,  and  this  with  so  winning  a  grace, 
and  in  sUch  sweet  words,  that  I  was^  happier  to  be 
refused  of  him  than  to  be  accepted  of  the  highest  of 
Italy.  His  severe  studies,  and  his  patriot-endeavours 
for  the  welfare  of  his  countryy  were  the  first  desires 
of  his  noble  nature  ;  and  these  were  excuses  which  I, 
who  saw  his  present  worth,  and  dreamed  of  his  future 
glory,  could  not  be  adder-deaf  unto ;  and  I  was,  there- 
fore, more  pleased  in  his  absence  from  the  vain  parade 
of  pride  and  the  worthless  revel  of  pleasure,  than  in 
his  presence,  if  it  must  have  been  bought  with  the 
price  of  precious  hours  which  are  few  and  numbered 
here,  that  we  may  use  them  only  as  purchasers  of  an 
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tmBortaUtjr  beimfter.  But,  though  bodily  absent 
from  my  coort,  he  was  eTer  present  to  my  mind, 
where,  whichever  way  I  looked,  in  hdl  or  bower,  at 
the  banquet,  or  in  the  diny  cbace,  wbate?er  I  saw 
that  was  handsome,  or  noble,  or  graceful,  seessed  oi^ 
like  so  many  feeble  resemblances  and  dim  reeognitioDs 
of  him. 

But  this  distant  doating  could  not  Ust  long  wiOout 
other  pulses  stirring  in  the  inward  ark  of  my  heart^-^ 
jealousy  and  a  doubt  of  him,  and  a  fluttering  fear  of 
what  might  haj^n  as  impediment  between  me  and 
him.  It  was  needful,  therefore,  that  i  should  draw 
Mm  nearer  to  me,  and  ensure  him  mine ;  but  how  was 
this  to  be  worked  with  no  loss  of  maiden  modesty,  and 
of  that  self-respect  which  eten  conscious  tlrtue,  in  her 
purest  intentions,  may  not  venture  without,  or  risk  to 
the  mercy  of  calumny,  or  the  hap  of  chance  f  I  could 
not,  Arom  a  maiden's  shame,  confess  to  him,  other  than 
by  doubtless  actions,  that  I  loved  him ;  and  those  were 
fsw  that  the  strict  ties  of  virtue  allowed  me.  I  resolved 
flret,  if  it  might  be  done,  to  remove  his  poverty ;  and  I 
went  about  it  with  that  ddicacy  which  only  a  heaii 
that  loves  can  devise,  and  a  love-returning  heart  ap- 
preciate. He  was  already  eminent  through  Italy  for 
the  fineness  of  his  sculpture  ;  and  to  engage  with  him 
to  adorn  my  halls  vrith  the  creations  of  his  ^isd, 
vrould  bring  him  oftener  to  my  eyes,  and,  enridilng 
him,  make  his  fortunes  more  equal  to  my  6wn.  I  re- 
solved, therefore,  to  jdace  large  sums  in  his  hands 
to  purchase  whatevw  he  had  already  ereated  to  be  more 
immortal  tiian  man,  and  alt  that  his  genius  might 
for  some  time  yet  create.  Sending  a  careful  messenger 
before,  announcing  that  I  would  visit  the  wonders  of 
his  gallery,  I  sat  out  vrith  a  small  retinue  of  noble 
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friends  to  his  little  Tilla,  where  humUy  he  met  me  at 
the  door ;  and,  with  the  graee  and  giftedBess  of  genius, 
shewed  me  the  heirs  of  his  name  and  fame,  and  gaTe  to 
mj  wish  the  proudest  works  of  his  hand,  with  as  little 
ostentation,  and  as  much,  modest  indiflbrence  to  their 
value,  as  if  thej  had  been  but  tlie  toys  of  an  idle  taste. 
Bat  for  the  gold  and  jewels  which  I  had  forwarded  to 
him,  rather  as  poor  presents  than  a  consideration  for 
his  priceless  productions,  he  would  have  none  of  them ; 
his  fortune,  he  insisted,  was  enough  for  all  his  wants ; 
and  it  was  more  than  enouj^  for  him  if  his  poor 
works  were  thought  worthy  of  the  honour  I  intended  for 
them.  But  still  I  pressed  my  presents  on  him,  and  still 
he  refused ;  when,  finding  that  he  would  not  by  my 
hasds  be  made  near  to  ihe  level  of  myself  in  riches,  I 
resolved  at  least  to  make  myself  as  poor  as  him ;  and 
departing  from  his  gallery  with  a  fresher  atoiratton  of 
him,  I' determined  <w  founding  a  school  for  tlie  arts  in 
Florence,  his  native  city,  with  more  than  the  money  he 
had  so  resolvedly  yet  modestly  refused.  Soon  after 
this  I  made  my  determination  public  through  the  eoun^t 
inviting  all  the  artists'of  Italy  to  the  work,  not  doutrtingt 
however,  the  meanwhile^  that  this  poor  muoiScraoe 
would  find  me  favour  in  his  eyes.  He  gave  me  all  praise 
for  my  devotipa  to  the  true  glory  o£  my  oountry,  and 
made  me  for  a  time  hopeftii  of  the  end.  But  ihU  i4ea* 
sant  dream  was  aU  too  eonm  dissipated  like  aa  emply 
vaponr  before  the  sun.  I  bsd  net  yet  made  him  inti- 
mate yritii  the  eecret  of  my  aoul>  ere  I  learned  Uom 
some  curious  inquisitions  whidi  I  bad  mfudo  iotp  the 
kttowledge  of  his  domesttgs,  that  Us  beamt,  wUeh  I  huA 
fendly  thought  possiMe  to  be  mine^  was  irreew^ni^ 
given  tft  the  &ir  GiuUetta*  daufrhter  of  Bi^ptfota  Buenn- 
venti,  an  oU  merckairi;  of  Flormw ;  mi  thsil  he  wa#» 
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aftoTA  fewtlays,  to  set  out^  for  her  father's,  to'clalm 
her  at  Us  hands/ in  fulfilment  of  a  solemn  contract 
made  with  him.  two  years  since,  when  passing  his  no- 
Titiate  in  that  dty.  This  intelligence  fell  like  a  jdeath- 
strike  upon  my  heart ;  and,  for  many  days,  I  held 
myself  so  arerae  from  the  gallant  company  and  the  old 
courtesies  of  my  hoapitality,  that  my  noble  visitors  and 
friends  saw  my  spirit  to  be  sick  with  some  secret  ill, 
askd  strove  to  come  at  the  seat  of  it ;  but  I  had  already 
mude  my  mental  resolution,  rather  to  die  of  an  unknown 
grief,  and,  since  my  malady  was  hopeless,  that  it  should 
be  voiceless  also.  I  therefore  preserved  that  strict 
alleace  which  is  alone  the  security  of  secrecy.  But, 
nevertheless,  I  complained  my  fill,  and  wept  my  sorrows 
in  the  loneliness-  of  the  wild  walks  of  my  domain,  and 
in  the  darkness  of  the  sleepless  night ;  and  this  I  did,  till 
tbe  cold  paleness  of  my  cheek  was  now  so  constant, 
instead  of  its  wonted  warmth  of  ruddiness,  that  it  was 
now  no  longer  noticed,  neither  by  the  pitying  kindly, 
nor  the  prying  curious.  The  flatterer,  and  the  whis- 
perer, and  babbling  surmiser,  left  me,  therefore,  to 
myself ;  and  my  house,  which  had  been  the  open  hall  of 
revel  and  unliceotious  riot,  was  now  serious  as  the 
house  of  death.  A  moody  quiet,  and  loneliness,  and  the 
silent  abstractedness  of  a  pining  passion  informed  the 
sttence,  with  a  voice  as  audible  as  the  song  of  pleasure, 
or  the  laughter-roar  of  revelry,  that  joy  had  winged 
from  those  walls.  This  violent  change  in  the  vivacity 
of  my  living  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  CSuido ;  but 
still  bis  heart,  which  was  too  well  occupied  with  the 
sole  thought  of  his  fair  promised  one,  seemed  no  way 
conscious  of  the  ruling  reason  of  all  this  gloomy  changes 
He  enquired,  with  the  kindness  natural  to  him,  of  those 
he  could  not  be  informed  by,  yot  still  he  came  not  to  the 
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beart  and  care  ot  the  Becret ;  a^d.  deeming  H  tberefere 
to  be  rather  some  mdrWd  modd  of  tike  miod]  bred  from 
the  satiety  of  fortune,  or  from  the  pain  of  tloo-  much 
pleasure,  he  left  the  secret  of  my  malady  to  those  who 
might  torture  it  by  their  probing,  but  could  riot  cunfe  it 
by  any  touch  of  theirs. 

In  some  days,  therefore,,  from  this  time,  he  set  forth 
on  his- way  to  old  Baptista's,  and  for  the  fair  Giulktta'; 
and  as  he  passed  umler' the  lattice  of  mydiamber,  with 
a  brave  retinue  of  horsemen,  composled  chiefly  of  his 
friends  and  kinsmen,  with  some  few  foUowers  of  his 
house,  I  could  not,  though  my  eyes  were  dim  with  pafr* 
sionate  tears  at  the  s^ht,  refrain  the  witnessing  his  gal- 
lant departure — although  I  felt  too  certainly  that  ' with 
his  departure  went  all  that  was  happy  to  me  in  love 
and  life.  As  his  proud  horse  curvetted  re^vely  uiider 
my  window,  his  frank  fine  eye  looked  gaily  up  to  me, 
when,  reining  in  his  impatient  steed  with  a  masterly, 
hand,  he  lifted  his  light  cap  from  his  head,  that  4et 
loose  to  the  winds  his  curled  redundanee  of  raveii* 
shining  hair,  and  gracefully  and  gallantly  bending  in  hia 
saddle,  and  kissing  his  golden-worked  glove,  as  to  a 
dear  familiar  friend,  he  passed  on,  followed  by  the 
loud  blessings  of  the  poor,— ^to  whom  he  was  an  eva^ 
open  ready  purse  and  charitable  minister, — and  by 
the  admiration  of  the  rich,  who  saw  in  him  the  young 
hope  and  example  of  his  country.  My  poor  passicmate 
eyes  watched  his  retiring  as  a  Persian  does  the  sun's,, 
till  they  could  no  longer  see  any  thing  in  the  distance, 
but  the  circling  horizon,  when,  turning  my  heart,  that 
had  been  gazing  through  my  eyes,  till  they  were  blind 
as  with  blood  and  not  with  tears,  into  the  dark  solitude 
of  my  dismal  chamber,  I  saqj^  on  my  unctoy  cou<^h,  and* 
turned  the  tempest  of  my  passion  to  patient  prayers  .for 
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htehapplntea.  Tfaii8»  nosriftkiiig  a  res^nedRess  to 
the  wfil  of  Heairen,  my  aoolgraiiMitty  ftoftened  into  com- 
posure, titottgfa  sadneM  would  often  force  her  due  of 
tears;  and  the  btesBed  Mother,  w1h>  is  the  fnend  m 
Heaven  of  aU  pious  virgins,  wfaai  j^njng  with  a  chaste 
passion,  heard  my  true  prayers,  and  comforted  me.  And 
now  rest  came  back  to  my  bed,  and  slept  with  me  awhile, 
bat  it  was  not  long  that  she  would  lie  there.  My  days 
grew  dark  at  my  nights,:  and  these  were  not  so  dark 
as  nqr  soul.  Religion  could  no  longer  render  me  patient 
under  sufiMag,  nor  gite  me  comfort  where  there  was 
BO  hope.  I  summoned  the  votaries  of  pteasure  back 
again  to  my  halls^— 4mt  their  hollow  vanities  were,  I 
found,  more  and  more  haleflil  to  me,  and  what  they 
pretended  to  give  of  happiness  made  me  the  more  con- 
sciom  of  what  I  had  lost.  Weary  of  aff  that  was  once 
pleasant  to  me,  I  resoh«d  me  in  an  evfl  hour  to  follow 
hfan  who  had  gone  away  with  my  happiness,  ISkough  with 
no  other  aim  i»  dsuig  so  than  that  I  might  see  hfm  happy 
who  had  mado  uo  wretohed ,  wMch  would  be  aU  too  dear  a 
biisa  for  me.  So  summoning  one  .of  my  maidens  to  my 
bed,  I  bade  her  command  my  Barbary  palfrey  to  stand 
ready  in  its  stall  for  ray  mounting  with  the  morrow^ 
sott)  for  I  had  sudden  business  in  Rorence.  And  ere 
the  eariy  lark  had  rustled  wakefulfy  in  bis  turfed  nest, 
£  WM  in  the  saddle ;  and,  followed  by  a  trusty  groom, 
hurried  my  way  to  the  bright  city,  where,  By  h!s  assist- 
aaoe,  i  sson  made  out  the  house  of  old  Baptista»  and 
goi^g  up  ts  it,  aa  if  in  imiocenoe  of  its  holding  him 
wbo  was  all  to  me,  I  was  seen  by  the  gentle  Guido, 
who,  coming  out  to  meet  me,  hospitably  bade  me  ih.  I 
feigned  that  the  business  of  myfound^tionforthe  arts  had 
biwaghtmetbtther^so^that  my  true  iMent,  if  hidted  I  had 
OM,  was  not  the  least  suspeotud,  and  Igvas'  happily  ooce 
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more  in  sight  of  all  my  stolai  happiness,  though  ncTer 
to  hold  it  in  my  heart  again. 

The  fair  Giulietta  was  indeed  a  woman  worthy  of  a 
sculptor *s  love,  for  all  those  beauties  which  art  has  per- 
ceived, and,  seeing,  has  imitated  in  natui«,were  met  and 
minted  i&  her.  In  her  form  were  blended  Orecian 
grace  and  Roman  migesty,— in  every  motion  she  was 
stately  as  the  swan,  and  swam  the  air,  rather  than 
walked  the  earth.  Although  slender-tall  as  the  flower 
which  follows  the  son,  she  bent  not  like  him,  but  stood 
erect  under  Heaven,  as  though  she  had  never  fallen  from 
it  in  the  sin  of  our  first  parents.  Her  motion  vras  an 
inaudible  music,-4Hit  her  voice  was  sweeter  than  the 
music  of  the  memory.  Her  mind  was  a  bode  of  all  pure 
and  wise  thoughts,  written  by  a  hand  divine.  Her 
countenance  was  such  as  the  angels,  but  few  of  mortal 
mould,  evor  wear,r^nd  they  were  made  fair  that  man 
may  love  Heaven,  where  all  is  alike  beautiful.  And 
in  all  those  fair  and  fine  qualities  which  make  woman 
worthy  of  that  paragon  of  earthly  creatures — man,— 
she  was  divine  perfection.  That  Guido  should  love  such 
a  maid  was  not  wonderful,  for  I  even  loved  him  the 
more  that  he  did  love  her,  so  reverential  a  power  haA 
beauty  in  its  purity.  Her  exceeding  worth  and  loveliness 
mode  it  seem  a  sin  in  mc^  if,  by  a  disclosure,  dtber  in  act 
or  word,  of  the  unhappiness  which  {Nreycd  on  my  heart, 
I  should  mar  tiie  happiness  whieh  was  in  hers;  and 
I  then  reiy^ously  resdved  to  turn  the  current  of 
my  passion  into  a  sister^  love  for  her.  This  genenms 
intention  gave  me  a  happiness  which  was  new  to  me, 
and  I  kept  me  true  to  the  tait  purpose  of  my  soul. 

On  the  morrow  foBowing  my  arrival,  they  were  to  be 
married^ — ^womanhood  to  maalinessr**<bea«xtf  to  loive^ 
grace  to  genius  ;  and  that  morrow  hadng  become  -to- 
4ay,  I  attended  ibe  solcnn  rite,  and  saw  two  hearts  made 
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earthly  one  and  indivisible,  and  heavenly  hapj^ ;  and 
though  my  human  heart  made  me  shed  some  few  natural 
tears,  I  wrestled  with  the  dying  strugglingsof  my  passion 
with  morie  than  a  woman's  fortitude.  Never  was  Flo- 
rence, that  gay  city,  happier  than  on  that  day ;  for  never 
did  so  many  hearts  breathe  their  quiet  benedictions  at 
the  holy  altar  for  the  future  wdfare  of  the  pride  of 
Italy  and  the  flower  of  Florence.  Gkiido^  in  this  happy 
hour,  seemed  as  if  rapt  in  a  poet's  ecstasy,  and  trod  the 
ground  as  lightly  as  an  angel  fresh  ali^ted  on  the  earth, 
but  still  up-buoyed  by  his  open,  though  motionless,  wings. 
He  seemed  indeed  too  ethereal  for  an  earthly  being ; 
whilst  she,  shrinking  with  a  maidenly  diffidence,  more 
bashful  than  shame,  from  the  warm  admiring  glances 
of  the  crowd,  gave  only  now  and  then  a  look  of  fondness 
and  of  pride  at  the  lord  she  bad  won  ;  and  so  trod  her 
gentle  way  from  the  church,  followed  by  the  silent  bless- 
ings of  her  friends,  and  the  loud  benedictions  of  old 
and  young,— of  Florentine  and  foreigner.  The  gay 
procession, — of  which  I  only  vras  utihappy, — took 
horse,  and;  passing  out  of  the  city,  journeyed  oh 
tluTough  the  country,  till  it  came  to  Campanelle,  on 
the  silvery  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  lay  a 
goodly  vessel,  which  was  to  waft  the  wedded  lovers, 
with  some  few  friends,  over  ^ea.to  Syracuse,  where 
the  old  merchant's  wealth  in  virorldliness  was  situate. 
There,  at  a  villa,  pleasant  for  a  fair  prospect,  and  rich 
for  its  productiveness,  lying  as  it  did  among  wide  vine- 
yards on  a  hill,  at  whosis  foot  rani  the  clear  blue  sea«— « 
they  were  to  wile  away  the  toming' winter,  with  the  past 
spring  and  the  arrived  summer  of  their  loves. 

Going  safely  on  board  the  goodly  ship,  we  bent  sail  before 
an  easy  breeze  from  the  shore,  and  stood  out  for  the  fa^ 
strait  of  MessiniE^  through,  which  they  were  to  pa^,  ere 
^hey  could  reach  the  hapi^  bower  of  tifeir  nuptial  !ovea» 
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It  was  evening  ere  we  had  cleared  the  pleasant  shore 
of  Tuscany,  and  the  sun  as  he  set  seemed  flushed  with  a 
troubled  red  which  threatened  a  storm ;  but  as  the  storms 
in  that  sea  are  seldom  fatal,  the  helmsman  was  com-^ 
mandedby  the  old  merchant  (who  was  himself  half  a 
mariner,  from  passing  so  often  through  that  sea  to  his 
estate,  and  back  from  it  with  his  produce  to  the  wine 
markets  of  Florence,  and  the  other  famous  cities  of  Italy) 
to  stand  still  farther  out  to  sea,  and  so  get  running-room 
to  scud  before  the  storm,  if  it  came  on  sooner  or  severelr 
than  was  dreaded.  The  helm  was  therefore  put  about, 
and  the  gay  bark  danced  over  the  waves  trimly  and  gal- 
lantly. And  so  for  some  time  she  sped ;  but  on  a  sudr 
den  the  wind,  from  breathing  regularly  as  a  sleeping 
child,  held  its  breath  like  a  heart  in  terror,  as  if  nature 
had  suffered  some  sudden  pause  in  its  continual  active- 
ness ;  and  the  ship,  who  was  cutting  her  rapid  way 
through  the  surfy  waves,  with  all  her  sails  full  to  strain- 
ing, dropped  as  it  were  out  of  the  hands  of  the  wind, 
and  fell  heavily,  and  almost  without  motion,  into  the  lap 
of  the  sea, — and  the  white  sails  flapped  feebly  and  emptily 
in  the  recoiling  air.  A  faint  cry  of  surprise  from  the 
crew  told  that  all  was  not  well.  The  engrossed  lovers 
heeded  it  not ;  but  old  Baptista  and  the  master-mariner 
looked  troubledly  at  each  other,  and,  blessing  the  ves- 
sel from  harm,  gave  their  orders  secretly  to  the  men. 
The  clouds,  which  had  followed  the  sun  in  his  descent, 
looked  fiery^red  ;  whilst  others,  that  seemed  fixed  with 
their  own  weight,  poured  a  darkness  blacker  than  that  of 
night  upon  our  path  through  the  sea.  For  an  hour  the 
breathless  ship  lay  becalmed ;  but  at  the  last  the  wan- 
dering wind  stirred  again,  but  weakly  and  fitfully,  and 
bowled  among  the  cordage  its  shrill  notes,  like  a  sad 
preluding  strain  ,^  which  told  of  the  terrors  of  the  arising 
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tempest ;  the  sails  flapped  a  moment,  and  then  dropped 
flabbily  down,  and  babbled  idly  with  the  dying  breeze. 
The  night  was  now  dark  as  blindness,  and  there  was  no 
light  either  of  moon  or  stars.  The  red  clouds,  that  till  then 
had  caught  the  day's  last  ray,  gradually  grew  black  as 
the  raven's  wing ;  and  the  high  and  wide  horizon  became 
dark  as  the  dome  of  death.  But  soon  the  rapid  light- 
ning began  to  cut  through  the  clouds,  and  made  the 
deep  darkness  more  black,  when  it  had  flickered  past, 
from  its  momentary  intolerable  excess  of  light.  And 
now,  in  the  distance,  might  be  heard  the  surly  threaten- 
ing of  the  thunder.  The  wind  began  to  blow  gustily  ; 
the  lightning  flashed  wider  and  more  vividly ;  and  onoe 
the  ship  seemed  to  tremble  through  its  very  frame  under 
a  thunder-burst,  that  sounded,  to  our  startled  ears,  as 
if  it  had  exploded  against  the  head  of.  her  creakii^ 
mast  of  pine.  The  lovers,  who  till  this  had  heeded  only 
each  other  with  happy  eyes,  stared  aghast  for  n  nioment, 
and  muttered  their  prayers  to  St.  Lucy,  the  virgin  martyr 
of  Sjrracuse,  to  waft  them  safely  thither.  The  master 
looked  pale,  as  if  he  saw  what  was  to  hajipen,  before  it 
had  half  way  approached  us ;  whilst  the  mariners  crossed 
themselves  frequently,  and  committed  their  souls  to  the 
care  of  the  holy  saints.  The  lightning  now  seemed  to 
wash  over  the  deck,  as  it  were  a  whiter  and  more  sil- 
vei7  water  than  the  earth  contains,  flowing  down  in  a 
deluging  flood  from  heaven ;  and  no  eye  could  look  on 
it  more  than  a  moment.  The  helmsman  dropped  the 
helm  from  his  hands,  that  he  might  cover  his  face  with 
them  ;  the  mariners  turned  their  focea  round  from  the 
flashes,  and  the  lovers  hid  their's  in  each  other's  bosom. 
The  thunder  now  seemed  to  shake  even  the  very  heavens 
under  which  it  rolled ;  but  the  riotous  sea,  as  it  awed 
by  its  superior  power,  hushed  its  loud  roar,  and  for  a 
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nioment  lay  BtiU  and  level  as  a  lake  between  two  Wind- 
outshutting  hills.  But  in  tbe  next>  it  was  tossed  and 
rolled  with  terrible  rushes  along  ita  way,  seemingly 
without  the  compelling  of  the  winds.  But  soon  tb^y 
came-^^fieddy  at  flnt,  but  gathering  a  savage  stnangth  in 
their  advmce* 

The  good  vessel » which  had  lain  bn  the  waters  like  a 
log,  strained  under  their  strong  stirring,  and  cr^akfed  as 
if  it  w^  cracking  on  all  sides.   High  wave  fbUiAwed 
hig^h  "^ave,  as  if  they  were  indeed  not  waves,  but  moun* 
tains  sliding  off  the  &ce  of  the  earth  into  the  ai^rial  sea 
of  8pace,'^when,  rolling  some  way  over  tlie  ooqunoti 
Uvel  of  the  waters,  they  fell  down  vrith  a  crushing  Qdise 
into  the  bed  of  the  aea  again.   At  length  alL  the  fiiries 
of  the  tempeet  seemed  to  be  gatliered,  and  a^n  the 
liquid  lightning  rolled  ovar  the  deck  with  the  w^^hing 
waves,  so  that  it  was  not  easy  to  say  whether  the  fitter 
was  not  lightning,  or  tte  ligMning  water,  for  they  were 
so  tiiingled  that  they  appeared  one.  The  crazy  vessel 
dipped  down,  and  tossed  up,  and  heaved  now  to  this  side, 
and  new  to  the  other,  like  a  toy  in  the  hands  of  the 
mighty  tempest.   The  master  gave  commaod,  now  that 
the  sea  broke  with  every  rush  over  the  ship,  that  those 
who  feared  the  peril  should  go  bekm ;  but  not  one  of  all 
the  tmmbling  throi^  stirred  from  where  they  held  by 
the  ship,— for  all  saw  the  wcurrt,  and  none  thougfat4t 
possible  to  escape  firom  it.   The  gei^  Oiuli^to  dung 
.  in  silent  horror  to  hef  Guide,  who  spoke  only  to  comfort 
her,  and  bid  her  take  heart  and  hope.   The  old  maa 
covered  his  grey  head  with  the  foUingaof  liis  cloak ;  and 
aeemed,  as  he  sat  motionless  and  vmdlesi^,  the  very  re- 
43igD8tion  of  despair.    The  crew  were  alternately  on 
their  knees,  or  starting  up  fresh-cou  raged  to  do  the  best 
they  could  for  the  groaning  ship ;  but  all  availed  not. 

2B  2 
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The  hand  of  nuUi  could  not  guide  and  govern  her  through 
such  a  sea;  and  the  hdmsman  would  have  quitted  the 
hehn,  had  it  not  been  aomething  to  bold  by,  aa  the 
waves  now  swept  fiercely  over  the  dedct  carrying  away 
wliatever  thing*  animate  or  inanimatet  was  loose,  or 
infirm.  Ttie  rudder  having  been  some  time  powerless, 
it  was  not  easy  to  know,  whither  the  vessel  had  driven. 
Stie  had  drifted  before  and  with  the  wind ;  but  the  mas- 
ter knew  not' wliether. we  were  off  the  sl^oreof  Sicily 
or  of  Galabria:  it  was  certtun,  however,  that  we  were 
not  far  from  land ;  for,  in  the  pauses  of  the  bellowing 
wind,  we  might  sonietimes  hear  the  sound  of  a  convent- 
Mi,  rung  by  the  good  religious  of  that  pious  place,  to 
mmm  the  darkling  and  doubtful  mariner  of  his  nearness 
tothe  rodks  of  the  land.  But  when  the  wind  got  up 
again,  it  blew,  the  guiding  sound  bade  upcm  the  shore, 
and  left  ns  wkhoitt  hope  or  help.  Whilst,  therefore; 
we  were  despairii^  of  the  worst,  it  came ;  for,  on  the 
snMen,  the  reeling  ship  struck  violdntly  on  a  reef  of 
roeks,  and  a  loud  cry  from  the  crew,  followed  by  a 
louder  shriek  from  the  women,  proclaimed  with  a 
horrid  voice,  that  all  was  lost. 

The  shodiL  of  her  striking  was  so  stnmg,  that  the 
ftarful  who  were  dinging  together  to  hdp  one  another, 
were  torn  from  each  other's  grasp  as  by  a  stronger 
grasp,«and  thrown  separately  to  different  parts  of  the 
dodi  ;  fmdthe  storm  at  that  monmit  gave  a  hideous 
howl,  as  if  it  triumphed  in  its  strength  .and  our  weak- 
ness. The  gallant  Guido,  though  flung  from  his  seat 
upon  his  face,  fell  with  the  fainted  Giolietta  in  his 
strong-hdding  arms ;  and  getting  instantly  on  his  feet 
again,  shouted  out  with  a  rescdute  voice,  that  put  cou- 
rage even  into  the  hearts  of  the  deq[Mtiring  mariners, 
"  Fear  nothing!  God  is  the  guide  of  the  good!  Ho 
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wiH  save  us  yet !"  And  the  master  at  that  motdeal 
sboated  too,  but  feaifulty  and  tsbrilly,  aa  if  he  shriektd^ 
She  is  off  again,  unharmed  I   Fear  not,  fear  noti 
our  heavenly  mother  Mary,  and  the  good  safaita  aM 
about  us  !'*  And  all  on  board  erosaed  theawdrcs  tm 
brow  and  breast,  and  nmtAered  imvardly  a  praise  of 
Heaven.   It  was  true  that  she  had  endured  but  littU 
hurt,  and,  with  the  recoiling  rush  of  the  wsvea,  sh* 
was  thrown  afloat  again;  but  ere  the  master  couM 
leap  to  the  helm,  to  put  her  farther  out,  a  %tr<A|g  sea 
came  driving  before  the  wind,  which  now  Mew  as  it 
would  part  the  poles,  and  flung  her,  as  if  slie  were 
mirier  than  a  sea^shell,  again  upon  the  sharp  roekst 
and  she  broke  at  the  blow  like  parted  breads  the  stenik 
half  of  her  huge  bulk  tumblii^  over  into  the  sea,  wUle 
the  head  of  the  vessel  lay  reeling  on  the  rock.  Tbt 
shriek  of  dismay  and  death  went  up  from  mouths  that 
were  never  more  to  call  on  Heaven ;  for  the  Biany  ^ 
the  crew  were  crowded  about  the  bdm,  and,  when  it 
parted,  went  down  with  her,  never  again  to  rise  witt 
mortal  life.  The  venerable  Baptista,  the  gallant  Gtudoi^ 
the  fair  Oiultetta,  and  my  wretched  self,  still  clung  to 
the  chains  at  the  bow ;  but  not  long  held  we  there,  far 
a  strong  wave  came  mounting  at  our  baeks,  and  in  4 
moment  we  were  hurled  with  the  halved  vesael  dowa 
from  the  reef  into  the  gaping  abyssmal  depth  it  had  left 
in  the  sea.  The  fragment  mounted,  however,  to  the  sur- 
face-sea again,  and  we  had  all  held  to  each  other,  aadl 
to  the  ropes  which  were  coiled  r^ound  our  bodies,  savetitt 
feeble  Florence,  who  had  sunk  out  of  the  graq[>  of 
Guido,  but,  being  entangled  in  the  coil  of  the  ropee, 
she  was  not  swept  into  the  sea.  We  might  hear  another 
wave  coming  with  a  rushing  roar  towards  us,  as  it  had 
determined  we  should  be  its  prey ;  when  Guido,  seeing 


fai  Hie  calimieM  of  Mt  cMm^^  tiutt,  tf  awi^  it; 
eur  Meting  from  H  w»  hopeless,  cried  out,  ^*  Father, 
(Ike  tiNMt  tUe  Mi«  of  the  li»r  Bftmiiia,  Its  I  ifriU  of  017 
QbMMMj  attd  let  M  alt  diioe  leap  teyond  t^s  ree#  ifito 
Ite  era,  aad  struggle  Ibr  the  faiid." 

And  ao«r  shrM^  net  ftom  the  torpent^fend,  to 
taur  me  teB  the  story  of  tiiat  d'tdie  which  has  eureed 
me  herOf  aad  shall  hereafter*  After  fhese  words,  he 
ttgaia  evM  out»  Oiulletta,  my  beknred^  where  art 
«houf"  The  ftilalloYe  whfehhad  fed  uponmelttea 
iaaae  Upoa  a  Mvlng  sacrifice,  eren  in  this  awM  hoar 
tamt  senskhly  in  my  hatefitl  heart ;  and  prompted  by 
thai  mtavable  passioft,  and  the  love  of  him  and  of  Bf^, 
mob  iead  auwerad  surely  with  my  tbftgoe,  Iters !" 
^-^and  he  caught  at  me  as  a  dei^rate  drownerdofli  at  a 
floating  weed,  and  leaped  with  me  into  the  sea,  erying 
t»  the  old  Bi^ista,  Follow  me,  father,  fcSle%  me!"^ 
But  the  old  man  heard  him  not ;  fc^  I  saw  that  he  was 
dead,  and  bad  fkUen  on  his  swooned  child,  who,  as  we 
baped  into  the  sea,  shrieked  out,  and  told  my  hard 
beart  audibly  that  she  still  lived,  though  my  sinning  yet 
struggling  soul  would  fain  have  quieted  its  conscience 
witb  the  thought  that  she  was  dead,  and  so  have  pal- 
liated to  itself,  if  It  failed  afterwards  to  Guide  and  to 
God,  Its  dark  and  damnable  deceit.  Guido  heard  not 
her  ory»  or  if  he  did,  took  it,  in  the  indistinct  turbulence 
<si  the  teaapest's  roar,  for  mine.  For  a  long  time  he 
bafirted  tiiefierce*warringwaveswith  a  giant's  strength, 
«nd  a  courage  that  could  not  be  weakened,  though  the 
body  that  contained  it  might ;  and  still  as  he  beat  the 
waves  aside,  or  breasted  them  like  a  living  rock,  he  cried. 

Be  of  cheer,  my  Giulietta,  I  shall  save  thee  yet !" 
And  when  I  heard  him  call  on  her  name,  my  heart 
smote  so  fearfully  within  me  tbatMhougfa  I  was  sur^ 
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Of  death  if  I  hadxliKloBed  tiMt  I  was  Ernrinia,  I  tibrke 
had  nearly  conlSftBsed  the  dreadftil  tnitii  ;  but  thalove 
0t  life,  and  more,  my.  crael  and  wkAced  Ime  of  Mm, 
ertifled  my  voice.  Twice  I  mw,  in  the  glaring  fl«th  of 
the  lightning,  that  he  'gazed  upon  me,  to  see  if  i  had 
life ;  for  the  fetu*  of  dfecIOBure,  wad  the  of  the 
wat^,  made  me  Toiceleas  and  strengtUefls,  and  I  lay 
like  a  lifeless  load  in  his  clasping  arm,  as  be  stmtk 
through  the  waves  with  the  otiier.  But  when  he  lo<Ni«d 
on  me,  the  waters  had  washed  my  lobte  long  hair  ortf 
nqr  face,  so  that  he  knew  me  not ;  and  stiH  he  tUtapei  ma 
to  him  tenderly,  and  beat  his  burdened  way  tinmgh  the 
sea.  Long  time  thus  he  contended  rescdutely  with  death. 
When,  just  as  he  was  spent  in  strength,  and  had  biddea 
me  commit  my  soul  to  Heavm,  he  descried  lights  not 
ftar  before  us,  and  faintly  told  me  still  to  hope,  for  we 
Were  near  land;  but  this  thought  netved  him  anew, 
and  he  pliM  his  way  lustily,  till  at  length  we  touched 
a  dark  and  rocky  shore,  where,  summoning  k  desperate 
man's  might,  he  clambered  up  the  low  craggy  cUfSi, 
and  touching  the  firm  earth,  dropped  both  his  burden 
and  himself  to  the  ground,  from  utter  exhaustion. 
I  knew  not  what  for  some  time  occurred,  for  safety 
then  seemed  more  dreadfal  to  me  than  the  dangers  I  had 
passed  through,  and  I  swooned.  When  I  recovered,  I 
found  Guide  bringing  the  life  back  again,  by  cherishing 
me  in  his  bosom.  And  ever  and  anon  he  would  call, 
as  strongly  as  he  might,  for  help  to  the  distant  fisher- 
men's  cottages,  where  he  had  first  discerned  that  guiding 
light  which  led  him  to  the  shore. 

At  length  we  descried  a  torch  coming  to  the  spot 
where  we  lay,  still  on  the  ground,  and  could  hear  the 
loud  halloo  of  the  comers  ;  and  after  some  time,  guided 
by  his  continual  cry;  a  fisherman  came  up  with  a  torch. 
As  it  neared  us,  I  shrank  from  it  like  a  foul  and  guilty 
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tMng  that  lotes  diyrkneiB  rather  tHaa  H|ht,  but  tai  ?aia ; 
ItarOiildo'sanxiomejrvlooiDedatlattoBmrf^  the 
light  Ml  wit,  whu,  HileriBipataPoeahriekof  dismay 
and  despair,  he  dropped  roe  from  his  anw^  asd*  starliiig 
fmn  the  ground  like  one  .  made  irwtanBy  mad  by  aome 
sudden  stroke  upon  tiie  brain,  or  hurt  of  the  heart,  he 
rushed,  staggering  and  strengthless,  but  wildly,  to  the 
dHT.  I  dung  to  him  heavily,  to  prevent  him  fnrni  leap- 
ing ifito  tiui  sea  again.;  but  I  did  not  dare  to  speak  to 
him,  save  by  feeble,  inarticulate  cries.  He  glanced  at 
me  a  look  which  shrunk  me  to  the  soul,  and  shaking  me 
like  a  serpMt  to  the  earth,  with  a  ^rriUe  cry,  flnng 
himself  from  the  cliff  into  the  sea.  I  could  see  him 
beating  his  way  back  to  the  wreck,  as  the  lightning 
momentarily  flashed  from  the  firmament;  and,  at  lengthy 
I  saw  him  grasp  at  some  white  burden  on  the  back  of 
the  waters,  and  turn  for  the  shore  again:  but  on  the 
su<klen  his  right  arm  ceased  to  strike  out ;  and  though 
I  kept  my  breaking  eyes  fixed  through  the  dense  dark- 
ness on  the  same  spot,  when  the  next  lightning  flashed 
I  saw  that  he  had  sunk ;  when,  crying  to  Grod  in  my 
despair,  I  fell  on  my  face,  and  was  insensible  to  aU 
about  me. 

•  ••«•#«# 

Within  these  peaceful  and  holy  walls  years  have  since 
passed  over  me.  But  the  thought  of  that  dreadftil  hour, 
and  of  the  still  more  dreadful  guilt  which  it  brought 
upon  my  soul,  lives  ever  present  in  my  mind.  The 
images  of  Ghiido  and  his  murdered  bride  rise  between 
me  and  all  rest, — ^between  me  even  and  devotion.  *My 
wealth  has  been  given  to  the  pious  uses  of  our  ocmvmit, 
and  my  penance  and  my  prayers  are  proportioned  to  my 
great  guiltiness.  But  the  calming  and  restoring  influ- 
ence even  of  religion  cannot  wholly  lull  the  troubled 
agony  of  a  memory  like  mine.   Stilly  in  the  trust  of 
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God  and  tlte  boly  aai&ts,  I  look  wiUi  iofM  hopb 
the  term  of  oil  hmnftn  8affwhig.~01iL  if  the  iotiiMilgr 
of  any  earthly  salfermg  can  ^rtenm^  and  aflme  Amt 
earthly  guilt— then .  even  I  nuqr  daro  to  look  with  ooa- 
fidence  towards  Heaven. 


SUNDAY;  oa  MY  OPPOSITE  NHGHiOUHS. 

The  seventh'day  this ;  the  j^hike  of  man. 
lionckm!  right  well  thou  know^  the  daj  of  prayer. 
Then  thy  spruce  citizen^wash^d  artizan. 
And  smug  apprentice,  gulp  their  weekly  air. 
Thy  ooM^  of  Hackney,  wlushey,  one-horsd  diah%' 
And  humblest  pg^  throogh  sundry  suburbs  whirl. 
To  Hampstead,  Brentford,  Harrow,  make  repair. 
Till  the  tired  jade  the  wheel  forgets  to  hurl, 
Prorokuig  eatloQs  gibe  from  eadi  padestrim  ehnii. 

Childb  Haboli>,  Canto  L 

What  a  variety  of  sensations  does  this  one  day  create ! 
How  many  eyes  are  turned  towards  the  east,  with  an  an- 
xious enquiry  as  to  the  prognostics  which  it  may  exhibit, 
— how  many  hearts  flutter  as  to  the  events  the  day  may 
produce^ — and  bow  many  would  willinj^  prolong  its 
hours  through  the  remainder  of  the  week,  insensible 
that  it  derives  more  than  half  the  pleasures  for  which 
they  love  it,  from  the  very  circumstance  of  its  recurring 
but  onee  in  the  seven  days. 

There  is  scarcely  a  person,  excepting  in  the  monotony 
of  haut'toftf  where  every  day  is  passionless  and  pleasure- 
Jess,  because  it  is  the  same, — upon  whose  mind  this  day 
has  not  some  species  of  influence.  The  merchant,— who 
finds  his  repose  in  calculating  the  profits  of  the  week's 
speculation; — ^the  tradesman, — who  quits  for  twenty- 
four  hours  the  little  parlour^  commanding  the  rich  pros- 


pMtmt  m  till,  Ur  Om  drahiriii^-raon'  ten  feet  sqitere^ 
wboH^iitteri  ife  nevenqpen  botwheii  those  of  tiie 
shop  amcloeedy-aiKi  whose  AUlim^  confcrti  are,  through 
Ife  thriftiness  <rf^  his  ipouse,  only  on  thAt^y  persimed 
to  be  wamedf; — the  elerk,~irho  ehorels  riwlit  so^ 
reigns  which  are  not  his  own  for  six  days  in  the  week, 
with  no  star  of  hope,"  but  the  pleasure  of  spendltog 
tiie  one  which  is  his  own,  on  the  seventh,  and  whose 
cfary  pimMt  Me  <ni)y  teUeted  by  <|re«ms  irf  tfllftitfes, 
and  hadcneys,  and  Rotten-row ;  or  floating  ideas  of  saih 
ing4N>als,  and  Ghebea^Mteh 4he  lovers—whose  only 
chance  of  ctttctiing  a  glimpse  of  ^<  the  blue  eye  he  loves 
to  look  upon,"  or  of  gazing  upon  the  black  eye  which 
nwy  oneMay  he  his  own,-*is  at  the  parmh^hurdi,  where 
he  oooMves  to  utter  the  ^^We  beseech  thee  to  hear 
us,"  so  loud  as  to  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  his  mistress, 
who,  with  a  HtMe  egotistical  variation  of  the  t«xt, — not 
at  all  uncommon  in  the  fair  part  of  the  creation,— 4x>n- 
trives  to  appropriate  the  sentence  to  herself ;— the 
debtor ,-^ho  looks  upon  it  as  a  day  of  freedom  from  the 
duns  of  creditors  and  the  dread  of  bailifis  all  have 
their  separate  hopes  and  expectations,  as  they  awake  from 
the  sleep  which  has  relieved  them  from  thdr  Saturday 
night's  fatigues  or  fears,  and  are  greeted  by  the  unat- 
tended-tb  bell  for  morning  prayers,  that  ushers  in  the  day 
of  their  anticipated  pleasures.  Nor  has  Sunday  a  less 
extended  influence  upon  that  sex  who  are  the  bli^t 
or  bloom  of  every  man's  happiness  ''—from  the  fat  Mis- 
tress Kidneykin,  in  the  taty  line,^who  goes  to  church 
with  the  religious  hope  of  seeing  envy  sparkle  in  the 
saucer-eyes  of  the  crockerjNdealing  Mistress  Grundy; 
— ^to  the  tender  Miss-in-*her4eens,  who,  just  begin- 
ning to  feel  herself  a  woman,  finds  thai  she  has  a  heart, 
only  when  she  is  on  the  point  of  losing  it ;  and  who  ven- 
tures to  cast  one  glance  at  her  enamorato       the  sid^ 


tiMet0«treiiaa  hewi  to Ioim^/'  irtttle  ter  wmmm  ii 

beiBjirei^mlbo  venter,  or  bcbaMth  the  lif^itflr  cowriiiK  ^ 
lierLi^flMimcttbriblet  u  tte  Min^^  j&hi  ikite  poke 
bMMto  !*-kM  idfeUgUftU,  whe&  tiiey  |iteveiit  ilMl  iurMtt-^ 

^peratiM of  **lwe'9  ariiltety  "  on  the^ghtors.  Fmr  lAy 
oihipwtil  haw  oAm  wished  Ibaibe  faeu^tMik&imM 
ni^ptibe  madam  improvement  in  oUbrifdeto^  and  Imve 
imkkMri  in  Mm  ef  tkeie  ewrmou  poliee,  wMA 
wiui^k  thqr  pmenre  tl»ir  oomj^tadoni,  ilimgk  tbey  loee 
tiMi^  beasts,  as  I  am  conriDded  sachan  alteratidB  wimld 
tend  gfeatty  lo  the  eon¥enlmee  beth  pt  tlmnsriffes  and 
others  t-*^  greater  fnqprarement  ireold  be^  the  4boUlloti 
of  tilem  aitogetber  firom  those  ftnes  whl^em  wortii 
Iboising  at.  Vor  many  ^  flijr  -^imse  lalgifet  he  gifM  and 
reeeived  nobMra^^,  were  It  noi  fiir  lie  enbitnoad 
et oltftfon  which  the  sligktiist  laoYenteat  of  the  head 
within  pffodubee  upon  tlie  ektemal  drcmnfereuee  itt 
these  prodigioiis  projectile  foefs,— *ati  evotoflon  which 
ean  never  be  performed  withodt  atthicting  tlie  attebilbil 
of  mamma,  whose  poke  immediate  turns  in  the  sam^ 
direction^  and  whose  rubicund  irisage  beocmilii^  in^ 
flamed  with  anger,  as  she  intercepts  the  aMent  glance 
that  wis  tittended  for  her  daughter,  appears  to  ih€ 
afMghied  beau,  from  ihe  depth  of  her  Mack  heaver,  tied 
tios^  under  the  chin,  like  a  red-hot  ball,  gloWing  at 
the  bottom  of  a  four-and4wenty  |fcmfider .  I  b^  pardon 
for  this  digression  upon  poke  bonnets, — ^m'y  readers 
iMst  be  content,  all  I  have  often  been  con^Hed  to  be» 
to  put  up  with  tb^m,  though  ifaley  may  be  in  the  way. 

Let  us  return,  however,  to  the  contemplation  of  thai 
day  in  which  the  religious  man  settles  his  account  wfth 
Heaven,^--and  the  worhUy  man  balances  his  aofcbunts  in 


ht$  Mger,— j^  wliidk  tiie  dergyimfclMMes  Umself  itpoft 
Ms  Mfir  tmaoii,  «id  U8.wifevtt[pii  her  jam  pdisie^— * 
wUdi  ifi  other  «Dimtri0s.i8  dnmieriBed  bjr  nttMes, 
wMeBf  eperaBt  qmidriUeSy  Mid  faadflngoes^^iid  in  tfafe  fay 
prtty^r  and  pl€a8itre-*-4^el%im  and  riotfaig  g>ing  o«t 
wiliMMit  fbar  of  raoiMtation,  aiid  be^ 
koodts,"  witlKmt  the  dread  of  thefar  being  the  precoraor 
of  a  dun,  or  of  a  baiUii;  and  in-which  ^mryfotmnAmt 
of  the  palM>f  petite  Itfor^orii  Is  truly  iniMliteteflnnhe 
any  dilferencsie  oaa  Sandayf-^^^findssQaie  variation  fim  the 
fMno^Qny  of  eKirtenoe,  and  makes  up  for  thefagof  Ifaetet 
aizidayi  hy  la^ng^np  reeollections  ,to  amueethe  tedium 
of  the  six  enstiittg.  To  this  oontempialion  i  haire  hesD 
(MHTticuiarfy  {ed  hy  the  ohserrations  ^hidi,  aa  an  idle 
^an,  I  hare  been  tempted  to  make  upcm  mf  4>ppoBite 
netfhbours.  Butb^Dcelprooeeditoadoscripthmof  tiieif 
moremeots  ttpoiithisiiiqMKrteiitdaytl  would  not  wiidk  at 
to  be  though  tbf^  I  am  insensible  how  mavf  there  are 
aponwhrai.it  exerts  its  proper  iniuenoe«  For  there  are 
numerous  individuals*  and  numerous  families^  wlip  rise 
with  a  full  sense  of  its.importance  upon  those  points  for 
which  wo  are  taught  that  it  was  set  apart,^ — and  who* 
in  the  csJm  pursuit  of  religious  enjoyment, — in  the 
quiet  preparation  for  their  morning  worship, — and  In 
the  unaffected  solemnity  of  that  ovening  derotlon,  in 
which  the  infant  kneels  with  the  mother,  and  the  ser- 
vant mingles  his  aspirations  to  Heaven  with  those  of 
the  master, — ^find  a  truer  pleasure^  as  they  quietly  repose 
their  bead  upon  their  pillow,  at  the.cljose  of  a  day  spent 
ip  this  holy  communion  of  spirit  and  of  sentimart,  than 
Ihose  who  have  sought  their  enjoyment  in  an  idle  ex* 
<cursion— their  mirth  amidst  tiie  riot  and  confusion  of  a 
tavern, — or  their  conseq^c^ice  in  a  well-appcrinted  equi- 
page. 

tt  is  truly  said,  that,  in  ametnqiolisj  a  man  may  exiat 
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fbr  yeHFSy  aodkncnr  neither  tke  pemo^fior  the  piuraiiila  o( 
those  who  live  next  door  to  him.  But  the  tnitb  of  tbis^  obh 
•ervalion  does  not  extend  to  your  opposite  neigbboursr-: 
they  must  always  he  more  or  iaee  (as  tholawyera  say,)  un; 
der  the  stmreillance  of  an  idler  like  Diysetf,  who  have  Mi 
tuaUy  mounted  my  opera-glass  telescopically^  the  pur^ 
{ipse  of  more  oprrect  observations  upon  their  movements* 

When  I  describe  the  Uiree  houses  which  com^ne^res^ 
wj,  observation,  to  be  those  of  a  banker,  an  elderly 
woman  of  quality,  and  one  of  the  most  fasliionable 
depots  for  millinery  and  ladies*  wares  in  tovm — it  will 
easily  be  guessed  in  which  direction  my  miniature  tele- 
scopy is  mostly  pointed ;  particularly  when  it  is  known 
that  these  ladies'  wares  are  distributed  to  the  customers 
by  eight  or  ten  pair  of  pretty  white  hands,  and  recpm- 
mended  by  half  as  many  female  tongues,  instead  of  being 
served  by  a  parcel  of  lazy  fellows,  a  disgrace  to  the  one 
seXy  and  the  destruction  of  the  other,  who 

Six  feet  in  height,  with  sinews  of  an  ox,  . 
Shoulders  to  cany  coals,  and  fists  to  box, 
exert  all  their  strength  in  reaching  down  a  band-box, 
and  never  carry  the  energies  of  their  mind  beyond  a 
yard  of  bobbin  or  of  tape. 

It  is  to  this  house  that  my  principal  observations  are 
directed all  the  week  it  serves  me  for  a  thermometer  as 
to  the  fulness  or  emptiness  of  the  town.  I  can  generally 
tell  as  accurately  as  the  Morning  Post,  when  my  Lady 
Such-a-One,  or  Mrs.  So-and-So,  arrives  or  quits  for  the 
season, — since  scarcely  a  day  passes  that  their  carriages 
do  not  rattle  up  to  the  door  of  this  emporium  of  flowers, 
flounces,  and  furbelows,  silks,  satins,  and  sarsnets, 
rouge,  ribands  and  reticules,  and  all  those  other  ar- 
ticles of  ladies'  bargains,  which  a  modern  epigramma- 
tist says,  are 

Bottfht  because  they  may  be  wanted. 
Wanted  because  they  may  be  bouf^ht.*" 


It  is  necessary  to  obserre,  that  thts  is  mueh  too  mo* 
dish  an  assortment  of  female  finery  to  admit  the  intro- 
duction of  any  thing  likely  to  be  useful ; — needles  and 
thread  are  therefore  exduded,  not  only  as  unmeriting 
the  attention  of  young  women  of  fashion,  but  because, 
by  engendering  a  Penelopean  species  of  industry  in  that 
portion  of  the  fair  sex,  they  might  injure  the  profit  of 
those  who  grow  rich  by  their  idleness. 

Many  are  the  lingering  looks  I  observe  the  ladies  cast 
bad:  at  the  handsome  shawls  which  dangle  in  such 
{gracefully  tempting  drapery  in  the  windows,  as  the 
carriage  drives  away.  Many  a  matrimonial  fracas  have 
I  imagined  to  be  boxed  up  in  the  neat  paste-board 
cases  which  I  have  seen  placed  so  careftilly  in  the  backs 
of  coaches  and  vis-i-vis  ;  and  many  a  papa*s  long  face 
lhave  I  pictured  to  myself  in  the  midst  of  the  profusion 
of  feathers  and  furs  with  which  Miss  has  loaded  her 
footman,  with  the  intention  of  striking  Pop's-AIley 
with  astonishment,  from  her  box  at  the  opera.  But, 
what  is  the  trifling  circumstance  of  a  father's  heart-ach» 
compared  with  the  hope  of  a  new  conquest,  or  the  grati- 
fication of  female  vanity  ? 

.  When  I  see  a  whole  heap  of  white  displayed  to 
the  bright  eyes  of  half  a  dozen  young  ladies,  and 
exhibited  to  the  dimmer  ones  of  their  more  esqie- 
rienced  chaperon ;  imagination  immediately  pictures 
declarations  of  love,  wedding-cake,  settlements,  and 
unsettlements,  and  all  the  other  paraphernalia  of  ma- 
trimony; while  I  can  almost  see  the  panting  howm 
of  the  betrothed,  who  may  be  thinking  more  of  her 
intended  husband  than  of  the  finery  before  her.  Nor  are 
the  curious  eyes  of  her  young  companions,  as  they  turn 
over  the  mountains  of  China  crapes,  Brussels  lace,  white 
satins  and  swansdown,  lost  upon  me,  any  more  than 
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the  ghinee  whidl  ftpeaks  the  ^  AnM  Latig  Bjmf'  recoU 
lactioDS  of  the  matmii)  who  mentally  exclaims,  So  I 
thought  and  felt  once,"  but  ctares  not  say  what  she 
thinks  find  feels  nchr. 

Again,  when  I  observe  a  carriage  drire  to  the  door 
with  the  blinds  up  and  no  footman ;  and  perceive  the 
message  which  the  sleek,  fat,  periwigged  coachman, 
delivers  with  an  assumed  solemnity  of  look  to  the 
damsel,  whose  <^  listening  face  grows  grave  **  as  she  un- 
derstands its  import,  to  be  quickly  succeeded  by  placing  a 
number  of  mourning  articles,  and  band-boxes  with 
elegant  black  borders  in  the  carriage,  while  the  de- 
murest of  the  young  women  neatly  clad  in  sympathizing 
sables  for  the  occasion,  takes  her  seat  by  their  side  in 
the  darkened  vehicle,  and  is  driven  to  the  house  of  death, 
—imagination  accompanies  her  and  her  charge  to  the 
apartment  of  the  new'-made  widow.  The  windows  which 
vanity  had  so  often  left  open,  that  the  envious  multitude 
without  might  gaze  upon  the  wax^lights  and  waseailers 
within,  when  my  lady  chose  to  be  at  home  "  to  her  five 
hundred  friends, — are  now  closed,  and  proclaim  the 
visit  of  that  one  impartial*"  to  whom  none  can  be 
denied,  and  whom  so  few  are  willing  to  welcome,  even 
when  he  brings  them  rest.  The  knocker,  so  lately  the 
thundering  herald  of  the  votaries  of  fashion,  and  the 
only  unindicted  nuisance  of  the  well-ordered  neigh- 
bourhood, is  now  so  mufl9ed  in  white  kid  gloves,  that 
its  most  elaborate  application  to  the  door  is  scarcely 
heard  by  the  tall  porter  slumbering  in  his  easy-chair. 
The  stair-case,  lately  resounding  with  the  cries  of 
**  Sir  Mushroom  and  Lady  Commerce  coming  up," 

Lord  and  Lady  Entail  and  family  coming  down,"  is 
now  trod  so  softly  and  so  silently  by  the  footman,  as  he 
precedes  the  milliner  and  the  band-boxes,  that  you  would 
swear  either  that  his  lady  had  given  hi,m  orders  to  be 
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carefal  lest  he  should  awaken  her  dead  lord,  or  that  tlie 
domestic  himself  imagined  that  the  stairs  were  built  of 
piecrust  instead  of  Portland-stone. 

My  opposite  neighbour  is  at  length  ushered  into  the 
boudoir  of  the  mourner,  who  lies  gracefully  reclined  on  a 
Grecian  couch,  with  a  snowy  cambric  handkerchief  in 
a  hand  almost  rivalling  it  in  whiteness, 

^  Which  ever  and  anon 

She  gives  her  eye,  and  takes*!  away  again  ;** 

and  then  mechiinically  casts  her  glances  towards  a  large 
mirror,  which  happens  to  be  placed  so  exactly  opposite 
as  to  reflect  the  elegant  attitude  in  which  she  mourns 
her  lord  at  full  length. 

Two  or  three  near  and  dear  friends  are  seated 
at  a  little  distance ;  her  own  woman  leans  upon  the 
back  of  the  sofa,  with  a  fresh  supply  of  Eaux  de 
Cologne  and  de  Mille  Pleurs  ;  and  the  physician  stands 
with  his  back  to  the  fire ;  the  band-boxes  are  sOently 
ranged  on  the  scagliola  table,  and  their  guardian  quietly 
takes  her  station  by  their  side,  to  wait  patiently  till  my 
lady*8  g^ief  and  the  physician's  absence  will  permit  their 
inspection.  At  length  the  g^ave  disciple  of  Esculapius, 
like  the  Doctor  in  Macbeth,  perceives  that  my  lady 
•*  — —  ig  troabledwith  ihlck-coming  fancies," 

for  the  millinery,  and  that  the  contents  of  the  band-boxes 
are  more  likely  to  minister  to  a  mind  diseased,*"  than 
either  his  physical  prescriptions  or  metaphysical  conso- 
lation ;  while  the  ruffs  and  stuffs,  which  the  milliner  is 
so  anxious  to  display,  seem  to  promise  that  they  can 

«•  —  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote. 
Cleanse  the  stuffed  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff 
Which  weighs  upon  tiie  heart.** 

He  therefore  politely  retires,  perhaps  the  most  sorry  of 
the  party,  because  my  lord  died  suddenly  without  any 
of  his  assistance.  ' 
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The  iK^afi^iola  table  is  then  wheeled  upon  its  noiseless 
castors  over  the  Wilton  carpet  to  the  sofa, — a  look  from 
my  lady  to  the  window  induces  her  woman  to  open  the 
shutters,  just  to  give  light  enough  to  form  a  judgment 
upon  the  quality  and  colour  of  the  black,--*-then  comes 
the  display  of  bombasins,and  crapes, — of  mourning  dose- 
eared  caps,  and  broad-hemmed  weepers,  worn  when  the 
eyes  are  no  longer  so;  or  invented  perhaps  to  remind 
4Jiose  bright  emissaries  of  a  woman's  heart  of  that  sa 
often-forgotten  duty  when  a  husband  dies, — the  trial 
of  any  jet  ornament,  by  the  application  of  the  cambric 
to  the  eyes,  appears  to  create  a  jet^'eau  from,  the 
fountain  of  her  aromatic  grief.  Slight  glances  in  the 
mirror  produce  the  sotto  voce'*  approbation  of  the 
widow,  while  the  pianissimo  accordance  of  the  friends 
and  attendants  confirms  her  choice  of  the  *^  customary 
suit  of  solemn  Uack.** 

As  the  important  business  proceeds,  nature  and  anima-^ 
lion  increases  ;  my  lady  seems  pleased  with  the  effect  of 
the  deep  black,  and  milk-white  borders,  on  her  complex- 
ion ;  her  mirror  reminds  her  that  the  contrast  of  the  title 
of  dowager  with  her  youthful  appearance,  will  be  rather 
favourable  in  her  approach  to.middle  life  than  otherwise ; 
she  recdlects  that  mourning  had  always  been  said  to 
become  her  prodigiously,— and  every  body  knows  that 
the  inventor  of  bombasins  exerted  all  his  genius  and 
philanthropy  in  contriving  that  graceful  fall  of  its  dra- 
pery, which  has  so  often  tended  to    cheer  the  widowed 
heart" 

Remember,  I  am  here  describing  a  widow  whose  join- 
ture  is  fully  equal  to  the  support  of  her  rank,  whom  no 
impatient  heir  jostles  out  of  the  family  mansion, — ^who 
in  her  income,  feels  the  possibility  of  her  becoming  the 
daihing  dowager"— in  her  youth,  the  certainty  of  being 
Vol.  II.  Part  U.  «  C 
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eallM  ikejfimi^  dimager,**  alMi,  in  ber  fattteraiy^the 
hope  of  being  desijpiated  by  the  title  of  ^*  tbe  beavit^kd 
doTirager.'*  When  a  husband  is  sofltetentiy  anpolite  to 
remain  with  his  wff^  till  her  youth  and  beauty  are  feded, 
and  then  leares  her  with  a  jointure  8o  saoderate  as  al- 
most to  exact  a  retirement  from  gay  sodety^  and  at  tluit 
time  of  Iffe.  when  the  title  of  dowager  u  but  too  aeocwd- 
ant  wftb  her  years^  I  do  Terily  belteve  that  widows  iM 
sometimes  iq>t  to  wee^,  but  too  sincerely,  the  loss  of  that 
hufA)a.nd  from  whom  they  derite  their  cottsequence,  and 
whose  name  can  never  again  precede  the  L.  s«  i^of  their 
tradesmen's  ledgers. 

These  are  my  every  day  speeulatlons,^ut  tt  ia  the 
Sunday  morning  which  affords  me  the  greatest  delight* 
It  ia  then  that  I  rise  with  the  lark,  and  immediacy 
direct  my  Lilliputian  telescope  to  the  top  range  of  win- 
dows, which  I  imagine  to  light  the  dorniitorieB  of  the 
priestesses  of  this  pandemonium  of  ladies'  foUies  and 
fripperies.  Prom  the  oomm^icciment  of  the  morning  dl 
seems  bustle  and  confbsion-^I  can  just  discern  the  whisk 
of  'iLcrchiefs  and  ribands,  as  they  pass  to  and  fro  befim 
the  window,  in  all  the  hurry  of  the  toilet,  and  I  now  and 
then  perceive  them  lending  assistanoe  to  each  other  in  the 
pinning  on  of  bows— the  adjustment ef  curls— 4he  tying  of 
sashes,  and  the  buttoning  of  tuckers;— 4iDd  once  clearly 
distinguished  the  operation  of  tiieir  lacing  each  other's 
stays  in  adrcle,  by  which  means,  according  to  the  rule  of 
three,  the  whole  are  finished  in  the  sameperlod  of  time  ne- 
cessary for  the  completion  of  one.  On  this  moniing,  so 
propitious  to  my  obsenratioo^tiiiB  operation  appeared  to 
be  suddenly  suspended,  and,  by  the  subeequent  confusion, 
I  could  only  imagine  that  one  lace  having  given  way  ratiw 
suddenly,  the  upright  position  of  some  of  tbe  fair  <^nu 
tors  had  been  slightly  disturbed  by  the  necassaiy  oonsa- 
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qaenoes  of  mtsiiiiir  8t»y&.  Doring  tlie  pro<:es6  of  the 
toilet,  many  a  ftiii^  face,  while  ^itii^g  for  its  thm  at  the 
looking-glasBy  pops  out  of  the  window  with  an  anxious 
glance  towards  the  dty,  while  each,  like  the  smooth  sur-* 
fiice  of  the  nUt^r  late,  rejects  the  dduds  or  brightness 
of  the  heavens,  in  th^  dlsap{k>intment  which  appears 
on  theit*  bmws,  or  the  emiltatlon  which  dwells  in  theif^ 
smiles,  a6  hope  oit  fe^r  pi*edoniinates  as  to  rain  or  i^un* 
shine.  How  often  on  these  occasions  have  I  wishe<f 
some  gently-stirring  zephyr  would  for  a  moment  waft 
aside  thc$  diear  starbh  kerchief,  yet  unconfined  by  the 
envious  guardian-like  shoulder  straps  of  the  upper  gar- 
ment. Bat,  alas !  through  all  my  observations  I  have 
never  yet  be^n  blest  with  so  favourable  a  wind  as  this. 

At  length  the  operation  of  the  toilet  is  finished,  aiid 
all  rush  to  the  windows.  These  windows  are  long,  ho- 
rizontal, and  narrow,  and  as  I  have  observed  their  long 
potoe  bontl^s  bobbing  up  and  down,  for  the  purpose  of 
hatching  the  very  first  glimpse  of  the  expected  swain 
Who  was  to  be  the  cicisbeo  of  their  day's  pleasure ;  I 
bate  often  been  tempted  to  compare  them  to  a  number 
of  ducks,  cooped  up  for  fatting,  whose  bills  sLnd  necks 
prothide  through  the  bars  of  their  confined  domicile  in 
search  of  that  food  which  is  the  more  profusely  given, 
that  they  may  the  sooner  be  fit  to  furnish  food  for 
other^. 

At  last  a  tilbury  turns  the  domer.  A  general  agita- 
tion proclaims  that  it  comes  for  one, — and  a  particular 
blush, — or  flush,— or  whatever  that  delightful  sufiusion 
itey  be  called,  which  animates  the  female  face  in  love, 
and  in  hate, — in  anger  and  in  delight, — designates  which 
that  one  is.  She  does  not  know  the  tilbury,  for  it  is 
a  drfi)mnt  one  every  Sunday, — she  does  not  recognise 
the  steed,  for  many  and  various  are  those  with  which 
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th^e  livery  stable-keeper  kindly  permits  ber  beau  to  risk 
her  neck  as  well  as  his  own»  for  the  trifling  remunera- 
tion of  fifteen  shillings  for  the  day.  But  she  does  re- 
cognise the  bright  blue  coat  and  Anglesea-coloured  Wel- 
lington trowsers,  which  met  her  full  approbation  when 
they  were  first  put  on  some  six  months  since, — she  does 
agnise  the  redundancy  of  frill  which  lies  plaited  betwera 
the  stripes  of  his  waistcoat, — ^the  shirt-cbllar  which  in- 
trudes upon  the  well-trimmed  whiskersi — and  the  broad 
wristband,  carefully  drawn  over  the  gloves, — a  fashion 
which  once  induced  a  noble  punster  to  observe  to-a  cele- 
brated dandy  linen-draper,  who  was  "  doing  the  fine" 
above  his  business,  that  he  was  sorry  to  see  that  he  had 
so  much  linen  on  hand  — she  recognises  also  the 
bushy  hair,  poodled  under  the  hat, — and  the  cloak  lined 
with  scarlet,  whose  shag  collar,  of  the  same  bright  hue, 
hangs  gracefully  pendant  over  the  back  of  the  tilbury, 
to  astonish  the  country  natives  into  a  temporary  notion 
that  its  proprietor  has  some  pretensions  to  the  rank  of  a 
military  man.  He  arrives  opposite  the  house;  but, 
unacquainted  with  that  dexterous  turn  of  the  wrist, 
and  knowing  ofi^-side  touch  of  the  whip  which  brings 
steed  and  tilbury  dose  up  to  the  kirb— for  once  a  week 
is  not  sufficient  practice  for  good  tilbury-driving — he 
places  his  horse  in  the  same  relative  position  to  the  door 
of  his  lady's  domicile  that  an  inexperienced  dancer  has  to 
his  partner,  when  he  has  either  pastoraUd  it  too  much, 
or  pirouetted  it  too  little,  in  a  quadrille. 

There  is  now  a  general  shaking  of  hands  above  stairs, 
and  a  little  female  kissing  between  bosom  friends^— a 
run  to  the  glass  gives  the  assurance  that  the  curls  are  in 
order — and  a  run  down  stairs  brings  her  to  her  lover^ 
who,  too  careful  or  too  fearful  of  his  hwse  to  look  up 
to  the  window,  as  he  drove  down  the  street,  new  for  the 
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first  time  gives  his  dulcinea's  lilac  spencer  and  pink 
phiines  a  look  of  approbation.  Too  sensible  to  quit  his 
seat,  and  leave  his  horse  at  liberty,  through  any  kind 
of  mistaken  politeness,  he  yet  ventures  for  once  to  trans- 
fer the  reins  into  the  whip Jiand,  as  too  many  are  apt 
to  do  when  a  favourite  female  is  in  the  way,  while  he 
stret<;hes  out  the  other  by  way  of  assistance  to  his  fair 
companion.  She  places  her  kid-covered  palm  in  his, 
and  her  foot  on  the  step  ;— one  jerk  seats  her  in  the 
valley  formed  between  the  driving  seat  and  the  side  of 
the  gig,— a  little  adjustment  arranges  her  garment  mo- 
destly over  the  pretty  silk-dad  ancles,  which  had 
been  a  little  exposed  to  the  accurate  observation  of  my 
opera-glass,  as  she  mounted  the  carriage, — a  corner 
of  the  aforesaid  cloak  renders  them  secure  from  any 
accidental  jolt  or  zephyr — the  parasol  is  waved  at  * 
the  window  by  way  of  a  last  adieu, — a  few  admoni- 
tory touches  of  the  whip,  accompanied  by  a  ya-up,  in- 
duces the  nagjto  put  himself  out  of  a  stand  still, — and 
off  they  go,  the  charioteer  prudently  deferring  his  how- 
d*ye«do*s  and  other  greetings,  till  he  shall  get  off  the 
stones,  and  be  in  a  good  wide  road,  where  he  is  in 
no  danger  of  coming  in  contact  with  any  rival  Sun- 
day jehu.  They  are  watched  to  the  top  of  the  street  by 
the  lady's  companions,  whose  attention  is,  however, soon 
arrested  by  the  appearance  of  a  glass-coach,  or  rather  a 
hackney  coach  without  its  number,  which  slowly  draws  up 
to  the  door.  Out  spring  three  young  men,  in  readiness 
to  hand  their  respective  demoiselles  into  the  vehicle,  the 
hire  of  which  has  been  clubbed  at  seven  shillings  each,  so 
that  they  have  none  of  the  cares  of  driving  on  their  hands 
to  impede  their  impatience  or  politeness.  One  of  the 
new-comers  has,  like  our  tilbury  friend,  a  dash  of  mili- 
tary  ambition,  and  is  accordingly  habited  in  a  blue  frock- 
toaty  the  edges  and  seams  covered  with  black  lace. 
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while  something  resemhling  a  dock's  tail,  bat  withoat 
its  power  of  wagging >  dances  at  the  bottom  of  hiu 
back.  His  black  cravat  is  neatty  fastened  bjr  twa 
turquoise  pins,  chained  toother  as  strongly  as 
man  and  wife,  while  his  heels  display  a  pair  of  spurs, 
which  give  their  master  the  character  of  keeping  a  horse, 
without  its  attendant  expense — for  spurs  eat  nothing* 
The  second  is  of  another  ordef  of  beings,-M»lled  a  swell. 
He  is  clad  in  top-boots,  white  corderoys,  a  waistcoat 
scored  like  a  1^  of  pork,  and  a  rough  drab  toggraj, 
buttoned  across  the  chest  with  mother-of-pearl  buttons, 
of  the  siae  of  crown  pieces^while  a  horse  and  jock^ 
appears  to  be  galloping  over  the  ponderous  folds  of  hia 
shawl  neckcloth,  by  way  of  broach.  The  third  is  a  com- 
plete contrast  to  the  second,  for  having,  by  some  acci- 
dent, heard  tiiat  stockings  are  dress,  he  iq>pears  ready 
dressed  for  dinner  at  eight  in  the  morning,  with  blue 
coat  thrown  open,  white  waistcoat,  black  trowsers,  and 
ribbed  silk  stockings.  Adieux  to  the  remaining  friends, 
and  to  the  looking-glass,  having  been  completed  up 
stairs — ^the  dopr  flies  open — and  the  belles  are  greeted 
by  their  beaux  with  hearty  shakes  of  both  hands.  They 
are  bundled  iqto  the  coaGh,~^he  gentlemen  follow^ 
the  vehide  wriggles  with  their  settlement  into  their 
9eats — the  front  glass  is  let  dQwn-4fae  swell  cries  out 
idl  right,  Jarvey," — the  coachman  wakes  from  Mb 
momentary  doze,  and  the  patient  horses  walk  off  in  a 
trot.  A  prim  smirking  looking  gentleman,  seated  ex- 
actly in  the  centre  of  a  hackney  chariot,  most  carefully 
avoiding  any  contact  between  the  dirty  lining  of  the 
vehicle,  and  his  well-brushed  coat,  carries  off  a  fifth ; — 
whileashort  thick-set  middle-aged  man,  witbablaecoatof 
dimensions  sufficiently  ample  for  any  two  modem  habits, 
with  his  pockets  looking  like  panniers, — his  corporation 
covered  with  an  acre  of  black  serge,  which  a  little  line 
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mt  Irkk  Umo,  ^hridtt  frott  a  fair  of  AairiLa^n  trovrsera, 
tbaC  reax^  to  the  middlis  of  Mm  wUte  cotton  stockiogi^y 
bf  dii^QMl  e^oBsbkgf  nppetm  to  direct  his  steps  to 
the  samemaiisien.  Tfap  sMHoeitf  of  bis  ^ppearaace  is 
DMfkad  1^  ma  exptistdaa  of  diaa^intment  on  the 
IMPetty  plump  fcatunw  of  a  girl  about  sisteeo^  who,  in  a 
rose-cokmred  spacer  and  white  beay^er  bat,  bad  been 
uAw^^img  her  head  witbihose  of  bar  ^ompaaiecs  at  the 
yrirndtrt^.  It  was  naw^bdwav^^  suddenly  withdrawn,  with 
an  a|9ai\aiiC  maOamation  of«  "  Pear  here's  Papa, 
instead  <rf/'-~H)he  nsiae  dies  on  her  lips.  The  eiderly 
gentienianis  lUhe  only  one  who  is  eompeUed  to  knodc  at 
ttedoor,  OP  wh*  has  been  kept  for  a  moment  waiting. 
The  white  bearer  wd  s ose  oslour  at  length  appears,  her 
baad  is  siiddealy  twitched  under  the  arm,  and  is  tightly 
eoafiaed  between  ^  elbow  and  the  rib,  wfatie  a  distant 
preq^  of  Kensingt^  Gardens  and  the  park  are  the 
ysmg  lady*s  only  crasolfUioafQr  being  fetched  by  papa 
intead  of   •  In  this  pase  I  could  net  help  think- 
ing, iimt  tbfi  w^mm^  having  been  in  the  same  line  in  her 
yoaimordiiyB,  from  her  reeoUeetion  of  what  happened  to 
benpetf,  mid^as  ^  good  man  go  .after  their  daughter,  to 
presenre  her  from  the  same  perils.  She  is,  of  course, 
too  frudeat  to  meption  reasons,  which  are  perhaps 
but  too  ireU  guessed  by  her  husband,  Experientia 
doeet-" 

But  iWe  now  maainst^-one  who  had  never  shared  in 
the  smraing's  hilarity  ef  her  eompanions-^whose  cheek 
remained  aoUssed  at  tb^  departure — ^who  was  scarcely 
iaduclad  itt  their  adieux-*-^ADd  who  had  appeared  to 
wdiA  ihe  happy  seene  more  from  a  mechanical  impulse 
Abas  fimn  any  amusement  thajt  it  afforded  her.  Some- 
times, as  those  with  whcym  she  was  a  fellow-labourer  in 
the  week  ^ays^  altikougb  no  participater  in  their  Sunday 
pleaaureS)  drove  off  in  ti^  fulness  of  mirth,  I  thought  I 
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saw  a  smile  of  contempt  at  tbefr  vulgar  pleasares  play 
upon  her  full  red  Hp;  though,  at  the  same  moment,  a 
tear  seemed  to  dim  the  lustre  of  her  dark  eye,  called 
there,  perhaps,  by  the  regret  that  her  soul  was  ^bofe 
participating  in  the  hilarity  of  which  she  was  a  wk&esi. 
Her  black  hair  paying  over  her  pale  fbrdiaui,  yet  im- 
confined  by  any  fillet,  and  uncovered  by  any  bcmnet,  pro- 
claimed that  she  had  no  expedition  of  bei&|;  sought  ao 
early.  As  she  lost  sight  of  the  last  of  her  oompnrfMi, 
she  dowly  withdrew  her  head— pressed  her  hand#ightiy 
upon  her  templeB~a  gentle  movement  t>f  her  boasm 
spoke  the  escape  of  a  sigh-— and  she  disappeared. 

Imagination  now  began  to  speculate  upon  the  Tcuan 
why  she,  who,  by  the  evidence  of  my  opera-glass^  was 
by  far  the  most  beautiful,  should  be  the  only-  one  left 
behind  on  this  day  of  general  fliglit  from  labour,  is  she 
incapable  of  love  ?  The  fiance  of  soul,  aad  the  truant 
sigh  which  escaped  her  breast,  deny  tile  soppesilleii. 
Has  she  no  lover?  Her  beauty  makes  tthaprohaHe. 
Does  she  love  in  vain  t  The  same  reason  readers  it  Im- 
possible. Is  she  forsaken  f  I  wifl  telegrapMie  tiie 
question,  and  propose  to  supply  the  placeof  the  faitUess 
swain.  Shall  I  be  accepted,  if  I  db  ?  I  think  K  is  very 
problematical,  whether  I  should  or  na.  But  sHenoe 
speculation!  She  has  descended  to  the  first  floor, 
which  serves  as  a  show-room  during  the  wedc,  and  a 
drawing-room  on  the  Sunday.  She  paces  the  apiitraent 
negligently— even  listlessly — ^and  often  seems  tafer  her 
eyes  upon^tbe  walls,  where,  with  all  the  aid  iif  nqropm- 
glass,  I  can  discern  neither  looking^glasd  nor  picture  ta 
attract  her  attention.  The  approach  ct  wIleelB  appears 
to  create  no  sensation,  so  that  at  any  rate  she-eaa  ke  ia 
no  immediate  expectation.  When  she  does  approach 
the  window,  her  glance  is,  however^  directed  4o#anb  the 
heavens,  with  a  look  indicating  that  the  state  of  the 
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weather  is  not  indUTerent  to  her.  I  conclude,  therefore, 
that  she  will  be  sought  presently. 

There  are  certain  associations  dissimilar  objects  and 
of  iBoprobaUe  events  in  a  man's  mind,  for  which  it  id  im- 
possible that  he  can  assign  a  cause.  I  shall  not  therefore 
trjr  to  account  for  my  associating  the  idea  of  the  object 
of  my.  present  speculations,  with  those  engendered  by 
my  having,  for  several  evenings  past,  observed  a 
eabri^kt  waiting  at  the  corner  of  the  street.  These 
feeUqgs  constitute  that  which  we  designate  Pre- 
senUmeut.  Hark  1  the  bell  tolls  for  church-Hihe  starts. 
Then  it  is  for  ohurch-time  she  has  been  waiting^'tis 
there  she  is  to  meet  him — and  my  cabriolet  speculation 
fidls  to  the  ground.  No,  it  doesn't-^he  hesitates. 
There  is  aa  evident  momentary  resolution  to  obey  the 
signal  by  the  movement  she  makes  towards  her  hat  and 
scarf*  BtttJt  is  counteracted  by  some  internal  feeliilg : 
she  again  presses  her  hand  to  her  temple — she  siidcs  fnto 
her  chaHT— «  gentle  shake  of  the  head  seems  to  give  a 
mental  utterance  to  No,  no— I  can't  go  to  church 
A  tear,  not  sufficiently  embodied  to  require  a  handker- 
chief, is  hastily  repressed  by  the  back  of  the  hand — her 
eye  for  a  moment  seeks  heaven,  but  is  as  suddenly 
turned  towards  earth— and  ahe  throws  herself  upon  the 
sofa,  apparently  with  a  hope,  that  change  of  position 
may  rdieve  her  from  what  is  passing  in  her  mind. 

My  imagination  again  goes  to  work.  Why  does  she 
seem  afraid  to  go  to  church?  Why  was  her  eye  so 
quiddy  turned  downward,  when  it  seemed  almost  invo- 
luntarily to  ^>o6trophize  heaven  t  Why— ——But  she 
moves  again— she  reaches  a  book  from  the  mantelpiece, 
and  seats  herself  at  the  window,  with  the  intention  of 
relieving  her  own  thoughts  by  reading  those  of  others. 
She  is  at  first  restless,  but  soon  becomes  interested— 
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th^re  k  w  amMurwt  sympaiky  between  the  pages  mbc 
peruses,  and  her  own  fedings.  The  bt^  Of  her  hand 
ly^n  passes  across  her  eje^,  io  dash  aside  the  tear  tiiat 
tiyemUep  on  the  long  Billa^u  lrii«e  whi<^  eoneeats  them ; 
hat  there  is  »  BKdle  of  trm«4>h  plaj^  ahpat  het  berna- 
tiful  Up,  whi<^  seems  to  proclaim,  thsct  tfaajr  are  but 
rainbow  tea^^s — ibe  shower  that  predicts  Budiine. 

.  What  caa  she  be  reading?  The  marble  hi«J£-boiifid 
cover  malp^me  surmise  it  to  be  ttie  bodcof  aomecirai- 
lating  library*^  mveh  no  doubt— and  the  poor  girl 
fancies  the  dmouement  of  her  o^n  history  in  the  imagt- 
imy  one  of  some  Actitlous  heroine.  By  the  broad  sqitare 
label  on  the  cover*  aad  the  neat  smaller  oneoif  the  baek» 
tbe  book  is  evidently  from  tb^  vicinity  of  Bopid-street* 
It  ip  iu>t  usiial  tof  p^'seiia  m  her  sitaaftion  to  sabseribe 
to  such  superj(H*  ea4x>rium8  cS  romaatic  lore«  It  is 
most  likely  Imi  to  her  )yf  Some  one  in  a  higfcer  si$tkm 
than  tenself— and  the  pabriolet  agMn  cnosses  my  miad. 

But  the  book  is  finished-^er  efe  still  li««^  m  the 
hiBt  pag^^ha  turns  p?er  the  blank  fly  leaf,  ip  fearA  of 
oc4zio^  more  moment  oCfbi^^^alaBss.  St.Jaffses*«elock 
strikes  the  four  qusrter&-^be  counts  them  aactiously— 
ivpd  waMs  the  sonorcfus  oompletmn  0^  the  sentence  of  the 
of  the  tongue  <^  time.  It  tolls  oner— she  aeevis  t6  watt 
Vreaiiilessly,  in  the  hcqp^  of  one  more  chime*--bat  U 
comes  not—excc^inc  from  other  docka*  wfcidi  aU 
confirm  the  tnuth  of  ks  being  but  ooa.  than,  is  the 
hour  which  she  anticipates.  Tte  book  has  d<ma  Its  duty, 
and  is  thrown  aaide-^ber  hat  4nd  scarf  aM  Md  where 
they  «jre  most  readfly  to  be  seiiaed  when  thtf  shall  be 
wanted.  Her  movements  up  and  dowA  the  room  became 
quicker^  and  her  glances  out  of  the  window  are  m  looser 
directed  only  to  the  sky-— at  the  rattle  of  every  eartia|^> 
tiiere  is  an  involuntary  aj^To^h  t9  the  balcppy^^d  m 
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it  passes,  and  its  sound  dies  away  in  the  distance,  so 
does  the  flush  of  hope  fade  from  her  countenance.  "  No, 
no — He  will  not  come  before  his  time,"  is  indicated  by 
that  expressive  shake  of  ^  the  head.  The  quarters  are 
struck  as  slowly-^  usual — at  length,  one — ^two,  is  counted 
by  the  evident  movement  of  her  lips—and  her  hands  are 
for  one  moment  claq>ed  in  silent  thankfulness. 

Impatience  now  characterizes  every  motion — ^in  her 
visits  to  the  window,  one  foot  is  stretched  out  into  the 
balcoay,  and  the  eye  strained  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
most  distant  carriage^  or,  with  a  desperate  kind  of  move- 
ment, she  now  passes  up  and  down  the  room,  with  the 
determination  to  take  so  many  turns  before  she  ven- 
tures another  look — ^then  she  resolves  to  count  so  many, 
in  the  hope,  that  before  the  completion  of  her  self-im- 
posed task,  her  wishes  may  be  accomplished.  She  hur- 
ries on  the  numbers*-pshe  .rushes  to  the  window — a  fine 
glow  of  animation  suffuses  her  face — hope  accomplished 
sparkles  in  her  eye — she  retreats  suddenly  to  the  centre 
of  the  roomr—she  drops  upon  her  knees,  and  ri^es  again 
as  suddenly— <^then  she  buries  her  face  in  her  hands,  as 
though  she  were  ashamed  of  the  excess  of  her  pleasure.  My 
^es  now  turn  in  the  direction  from  which  hers  had  been 
so  speedily  withdrawn.  My  presentiment  is  right ; — an 
elegant  cabriolet  is  driving  slowly  down  the  street, — its 
calash  is  up  to  its  utmost  extent  of  concealment, — no- 
thing is  discernible  from  within,  but  a  pair  of  dove- 
coloured  kid  gloves,  gently  and  dexterously  managing  a 
fine  high-spirited  animal^  whose  veins,  starting  through 
his  silky  skin,  proclaims  the  excellence  of  his  blood,  while 
his  bone  renders  it  rather  questionable  whether,  like  some 
of  our  noble  families,  he  has  not  had  it  strengthened  with 
a  stream  from  some  source  not  quite  so  pure  as  that  of  his 
ancestry.   He  is  of  one  bright  bay  colour,— his  appoint- 
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ments  black, — not  a  spot  sullies  the  sleekness  of  his 
skin — e^ery  thing  shews  that  his  master  is  not  better 
valetized  than  he  has  been  groomed.  The  cabriolet  is 
of  a  deep  olive-green,  relieved  by  the  polished  black  of 
the  knee-board,  and  the  dead-black  of  the  calash. 

No  mark  of  impatience  or  of  expectation  is  evinced 
by  the  driver  as  he  approaches  the  house, — a  slight 
pressure  of  the  right  hand  upon  the  white-web  reins, 
and  an  elegant  turn  of  the  wrist,  which  conveys  the 
lash  of  his  whip  to  the  flanks  of  his  horse,  puts  him  a 
little  more  upon  his  mettle  as  he  passes  the  door ;  but 
there  is  no  other  sign  of  recognition,  save  a  knowing 
glance  of  the  impudent  fresh-coloured  boy  who  hangs 
on  behind,  and  who,  by  a  look  of  impertinence  thrown 
up  at  the  windows,  shews  that  he  Is  but  too  ivell  aware 
of  his  master's  secrets. 

It  is  this  look  which  has  induced  her  to  shrink  behind 
the  drapery  of  the  window,  and  almost  into  herself; — 
yet  she  cannot  resist  taking  one  glance  at  the  well- 
appointed  equipage, — and  I  can  almost  read  in  her  eye, 
the  comparison  which  her  mind  has  drawn  between  that 
and  the  dislocated  tilbury  of  her  humbler  friend. 

She  now  seizes  her  scarf,  and  throws  it  carelessly 
over  her  shoulder, — she  ties  her  bonnet  in  a  knot,  loose, 
perhaps,  as  that  which  is  likely  to  attach  her  to  her 
lover, — she  makes  no  appeal  to  the  glass,  whether  from 
the  full  consciousness  of  beauty,  or  from  that  total  ab- 
straction from  self,  which  some  of  that  generous  sex  ex- 
perience in  their  attachments,  t  cannot  tell ; — she  rushes 
to  the  door,  but  suddenly  stops^'as  the  clock  strikes  tbe 
ludf  hour  after  the  appointed  time.  Female  pride  seems 
to  stru^Ie  a  moment  for  mastery  in  her  mind,  while 
she  mentally  exclaims,  I  will  not  betray  my  impa- 
tience.**   A  few  minutes,  however,  sees  her  in  the  street 
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another  brings  her  to  the  carriage,  drawn  dose  up  to  the 
kirb,  with  the  step  carefully  thrown  over  the  pavement ; 
the  ponderous  knee-board  opens,  not  unlike  the  jaw  of  a 
shark  into  which  siioals  of  poor  maids,  s<des,  and  other 
flat  fish  are  carried  by  the  stream, — she  mounts,— the 
knee-board  is  closed.  The  groom  takes  Ms  station  be- 
hind,— the  steed,  obedient  to  the  rein,  starts  in  a  ma- 
jestic trot,.aiid  they  are  wt  of  sight  in  an  instant. 

As  I  linger  out  of  my  window  at  night,  I  haye  heard 
the  cutting  and  slashing  of  the  whip,  impelling  the  jaded 
horse  of  the  tilbury  to  perform  hiA  last  trot  for  the  day, 
as  it  reaches  the  door.  Not  all  the  energy  of  the  driver 
can  get  it  out  of  a  walk  from  thence  to  the  stable,— and 
in  the  absence  of  his  mistress,  he  is  not  so  s(dicitous 
about  his  coachmanship.  I  have  heard  the  hearty  fare- 
wells of  the  glafis  and  hMuiey-coach  travellers,  and 
have  marked  papa  watch  the  safe  entry  of  the  white 
beaver  hat  and  rose-coloured  spencer. 

Lights  in  the  long  windows  proclaim  that  all  are 
seeking  their  pillows,  and  the  short  time  that  they 
remain  appears  to  indicate  that  candles  are  portioned 
out  as  they  are  in  some  sales  at  Oarraway's,  by  the 
inch. 

The  cabriolet  drives  up  on  the  opposite  side, — 
looked  to  see  the  lover  spring  lightly  out  of  the  carriage 
to  assist  his  mistress,^ — but,  no, — she  is  driven  home  by 
the  servant  ! 

I  can  imagine  her  silently  seeking  her  bed,  in  the 
midst  of  her  more  joyous  companions,— and  she  has 
sought  it  in  the  dark,  for  no  light  appears  in  the  dor- 
mitory, though  I  can  distinguish  her  white  figure,  as 
she  seems  to  seek  a  last  look  of  the  carriage  from  the 
window. 
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TUe  gaiety  of  her  companioiHr  is  painful  to  her,-^or 
-she  lias  nothing  she  dares  coiaiaaiiicaite  in  return  for 
the  aooomitB  whicAi  are  pressed  upon  her  of  their  adven- 
tures. At  length  they  talk  and  laugh  tfaemselvM  to  * 
forgetfulnessy-^while  she  sighs  or  weeps  herself  ihto  a 
dream,  whidi  mof  never  be  realized. 

Apprentiees  now  redouble  their  haste  to  get  home 
within  the  appointed  tittie--I  see  lovers  and  twittiA  bid- 
ding hasty  adieux,  as  they  arrive  at  that  point  "where  the 
paths  to  tkeir  diffifcrent  destinations  separate,^ — a  drutiken 
song  here  and  there  bursts  up<^  the  night»  but  is  quickly 
^lenced  by  the  guardians  of  the  peace»— every  fbotstep 
becomes  more  palpable  to  the  ear, — St.  James*s  doek 
strikes  twelve  on  one  side,  and  is  re-e<^hoed  by  St.  Mar- 
tin's on  the  other, — dose  my  window  and  my  specula- 
tions together. 
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In  the  month  of  March  1817, 1  was  suffering'  under 
a  nervous  disorder,  with  which  I  had  been  afflicted  for 
some  weeks.  It  used  to  cause  me  extreme  irritation  of 
the  spirits,  and,  in  particular,  affected  my  rest.  For 
many  nights  I  got  searody  any  sleep  at  aH— ^and  Wduld 
lay  in  that  state  of  tossing  restlessnesi^  UtAdh  is,  per- 
haps, more  wearing  than  any  other  .kind  or  degr^  of 
suffering.  There  is  hardly  any  thing  wtiMP  affects  the 
mind  so  much  as  this.  I  am  naturally  of  a  buoyant  and 
ehistic  temper,  and  yet  there  wai  no  spades  of  h6rrm 
which  I  did  not  then  ooiiiJure  up  to  mystff.  I  used  tto 
lie  and  thinks  and  tfaihk,  till'  thoegiit  quit^  bMame  a 
pain ;  and  I  need  not  say  how  impossible  it  is  aC  slidi 
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Cm^  to  fthnke  the  m&id  free,  and  bring  K  to  tfaat  state 
ineinim,  idle  irhick  at  other  moaents  it  falls  witbcmt 
any  seemiiiff  eaiiee»  and  ftrem  which  it  is  then  difficult  to 
rouse  it.  I  tried  all  the  means  usnallj  resorted  to,  to 
procure  sleep.— J  took  opiumi  but  that  only  excited, 
instead  of  lulling  me ; — went  through  those  tedious  and 
mechanical  proeessea  of  the  mind,  which  are  commonly 
practised  on  such  oceasnonsy— calculation,  namely,  Ter^ 
bal  repetition,  or  forced  exdusireness  to  one  point  of 
thought,—-!  read  dull  books,  and  had  them  read  to  me~ 
but  even  Mr.  <— *8  poetry  failed  in  its  usud  effect. 

I  passed  several  nights  in  this  way,  Willi  scarcely  any 
sleep ; — should  say  with  none— If  the  lapse  of  time  had 
not  occasionally  proved  to  me  that  I  must  have  slept, — 
though  at  the  time  I  did  not  fed  it  to  be  sleep.  One 
night,  that  I  had  been  even  more  than  usually  restless, 
—when  my  nerves  were  excited  to  a  painftal  degree,—- 
and  I  was  lying  without  motion,  to  try  if  perfect  stillness 
of  body  would  produce  sleep— I  heard  (I  lived  at  that 
time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Portman-square,)  the 
bug^e  at  the  King-street  barracks  sound  the  reveille.  It 
was  raw,  very  cold  weather,  and  the  wind  was  high  and 
gusty.  It  swept  in  long  and  melancholy  bowlings  past 
my  window,  and  on  one  of  these  heavy  swellings  of  the 
night-wind  the  sound  of  the  bugle  was  borne  to  me.  I 
thought  I  never  heard  so  melancholy  a  sound.  The  re- 
veille is,  I  conclude,  meant  to  be  inspiring,— 4mt  I  must 
say,  if  I  am  to  judge  firom  its  tone  that  night,  it  wouht 
convey  aiqr  thing  but  an  enlivening  or  stIrHng  feeling  to 
my  heart.  It  had  no  briskness,  or,  if  I  may  so  say,  crisp- 
ness  of  8ound,^ut  thetantarantara  notes  seemed  long 
drawn,  and  breathed,  as  it  were,  in  slow  succession,  one 
rising  just  as  that  which  went  before  vras  becoming 
extinct.  I  struck  my  watch— it  was  two  o'clock.  I  couH 
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oot^cQnceiye  what  shwUi  toak^  tbt^Iife-Giuurds  |um  oot 
Atsucli      .hour*— and  1  Jay  reyqivuig  in  n^y  miod  tli? 
l>rQbabIe  caiiae8,  tUI»  in  about  ten  Qiiwtea  w  a^^Mifier 
of  aahpur,  th^  bugle  sounded  i)giMp.,  It  <;})en  .at  onoe 
flashed  across  me  that  C^shman  was  to  be  executed  that 
morning,  and  that  the  life-Guards  were  going  to  attend 
his  execution.;  London  was  at  that  time  in  a  very  dia- 
liirbed  statCi,  an4  Cashnun's  fate  had  excited  much  po- 
pular interest.  He  was  to  be  executed  in  Skinner-street, 
opposite  Mr*.  Beckwith's  shop, — and  it  was  appre- 
hended that  there  would  be  much  disorder  on  the  ooca^ 
ilioiiy.— and  even  that  a  rescue  might  be  attempted. 
There  had  therefore  been  a  cpoeid^rable  military  force> 
both  of  cavalry  and  foot,  ordered  to  attend  the  execu- 
tum.  As  I  heard  the  bugle  the  second  time,  I  remembered 
all  this  at  once — and  my  thoughts  reverted  to  the  unfor- 
tunate man  who  was  so  soon  to  suffer  death.   I  thought 
of  what  the  night  previous  to  execution  must  be^-of  the 
effect  ed  the  dock  str^Ling  hour  after  hour,  till  at  last 
no;te. intervenes  before  that  of  death;— I  thought  o£ 
the  sensations  with  which  the  unfortunate  being  must 
behold  the,  dawning  of  the  last  day  whose  light  he  is 
ever  to  see.  There  is  no  doubt  that  all  the  circumstances 
of  horror  which  precede  the  infliction  of  death,  as 
awarded  by  our  law,  add,  in  an  extreme  degree,  to  the 
bitterness  of  that  dreadful  hour.    The  cell,  diflering 
from  all  human  dwellings,— with  its  bare  massive  walla» 
— ^its  small  heavily-barred  window,  admitting  just  light 
enough  to  shew  the  terrors  and  wi^hedness  of  the 
place — its  lack  of  all  furniture,  beyond  that  banely  suf- 
ficient for  the.  miserable  09ie  who  inhabits  jt — telling  of 
the  absence  of  all  intercourse  and  sympathy  of  our  fel- 
lows—the  harsh  .grating  of  the  bolts— the  heavy  dai^ 
of  the  keys— and  the  look  of  hardened  indifference  which 
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wall  tbese  thiaei»  nothings  as  they  are  when  compared 
ta^theaiiddoBt  violont*  and  ignominious  deprivaition  of 
i|fe  wbioh  ^ey  precede  and  b6token,^alI  these  thingn 
4o»  I  am  ftiUy  peysuAded,  add  aoeumulated  terror  to 
Ibatsea^lon  of  utter  tmror,  anguish,  anddeq^ir.  And 
jwt,  it  is  dtAdi  that  criminals  often  deep  on  that  nights 
How  stratige  and  woiiderful  ib  this  !~ThO]r  sleeps— not 
from  the  mere  exbamtion  of  snfferii^^hut  a  healthy  and 
unaltered  sleep.  But,  oh!  what  a  waking  must  thmVs 
be  I  When  consciousness  breaks  by  degrees  upon  their 
■dnds  again,  what  must  they  feel  then  I  I  am  tokl»  toov 
that  food  is  brought  to  them  on  thai  mornii^^~that 
jh'0akfa$t  is  offered  to  them  as  it  would  be  at  the  begii^^ 
nfang  of  any  common  day  of  thoir  exiitence.  There  is 
something  very  revolting  in  this»  It  appears  a  bitter 
mockery,  to  employ  the  ordinary  means  of  preserving 
Ufe,  when  we  know  that,  long  before  they  can  work  their 
effect,  that  life  wiU  be  cut  oif  for  ever.  Yet  sometimes 
they  do  eat  of  this  food.  Bellingham,  for  instanoe,  is 
said  to  have  eaten  in  his  usual  manner  on  the  morning 
of  his  execution.  There  is  something  to  me  almost 
horrible  in  any  thing  being  done  according  to  its  utuai 
manner,  at  a  time  so  utterly  in  discordance,*-^in  such 
direct  and  terrible  contradiction,  to  all  that  Nature  has 
intended  and  ruled  for  our  existence. 

These  reflections  rose  in  my  mind  on  the  night  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking,  and  with  thut  encreased 
force  which  the  individualizing  of  any  train  of  thought 
ooeasims.  That  which  is  terrible  as  a  general  pkiure, 
beoMMS  so  tenfold  when  it  is  applied  to  one  objeet--etill 
ipore  when,  as  in  this  case,  its  horrors  are  impeding 
and  instant.  I  thought  of  the  unhappy  man  as  he  was 
at  that  moment,— 4w  he  would  be  in  a  few  hours  more. 
Vol,  II.  Part  II.  «  D 
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Eirery  thing  contributed  to  render  the  scene  which  I 
drew  in  my  mind,  of  the  deepest  gloom.  My  state  of 
nervous  affection — the  silence  and  deep  darkness  of  nqr 
room — the  moaning  of  the  wind — the  extreme  cold, — all 
United  in  making  me  feel  for  this  poor  creature  with  an 
anxiety  and  intensity  which  were  to  be  wondered  at, 
unknowing  as  I  was  of  all  concerning  him,  and  uninte- 
rested as  I  had  hitherto  been  in  his  fate.  The  circum- 
stances which  I  have  enumerated  are  all  physical, — but 
what  physical  beings  we  are,  even  in  the  feelings  of  oar 
mind !  It  may  appear  strange— even  absurd — but  the 
morning  being  so  cold  and  so  gloomy,  made  me  feel  the 
more  for  the  wretch  who  had  to  rise  to  be  hanged.** 
I  have  always  considered  the  character  to  which  that 
phrase  refers — ^Bamardine— Hihort  and  sketchy  as  it  is, 
one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  which  exists  of  Shaks- 
peare's  wonderful  and  intuitive  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  There  is  no  allusion,  indeed,  there  made  to  the 
cold  of  the  morning,  but  it  is  one  succeeding  a  night  of 
debauchery,  and  it  is  the  dying  ikat  day,  which  adds 
so  much  to  the  reluctance  of  dying. 

I  lay  some  time  chewing  the  cud  of  these  bitter 
fancies,*' — having  now  lost  the  wish,  as  well  as  the  hope, 
of  obtaining  sleep.  The  bugle  was  repeated  about  ev^ 
quarter  of  an  hour  till  half-past  three,  when  its  note  was 
changed,  and  it  sounded  what,  by  my  near  neighbour- 
hood to  the  barracks  I  had  learned  was,  as  it  is  called 
in  military  language,  Boot  and  Saddle."  In  about 
half  an  hour  more  I  heard  the  Isroops  pass  und^  my 
window.  The  measured  tramp  of  the  horses*  feet,  accom- 
panied by  the  slighter  sounds  which  attend  a  moving 
body  of  men,— the  occasional  clang  of  a  sabre-sheath, 
or  champ  on  a  bit,— enabled  me  to  judge  by  its  duratlos 
of  their  numbers thsy  were  very  considerable,  nearly. 
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I  thought,  the  whole  regimenti— and  my  heart  shuddered 
as  I  reflected  that  all  this  preparation  was  to  take 
awaj  the  life  cf  one  miserable  human  being. 

As  their  last  sounds  died  in  the  distance,  I  determined 
to  shake  the  thoughts  which  they  had  excited  tfrom  my 
mind,— and  to  sleep  if  I  cotild.  It  was  all  in  vain ; — 
figures  of  all  conceivable  horrors  kept  rising  before  me — 
for  m  darkness  and  night,  even  though  you  do  not  sleep, 
the  constant  dwelling  on  one  subject  raises  shadowy 
thoughts,  more  like  dreams  than  the  images  of  a  waking 
mind.  I  lay  in  a  state  of  extreme  restlessness  for  a 
long  time— till  at  last— quite  on  a  suddra— the  idea 
flashed  across  me,  that  I  would  go  to  the  execution.  I 
can  scarcely  account  for  this ; — had  never  seen  an  exe- 
cution, nor  am  I  at  all  addicted  fo  sights  of  acnid  nature  ; 
my  health,  too,  ought  to  have  forbidden  my  going  out  at 
such  an  hour,  and  in  sUch  weather,— but  I  was  so  ex- 
cited at  the  time,  by  the  high-wrought  state  of  my 
nerves,  and  by  the  manner  in  which  this  subject  had 
haunted  me  for  upwards  of  three  eternal  hours  of  dark- 
ness, that  the  moment  the  thought  crossed  me,  I  sprwg 
out  of  bed,  and  began  to  put  it  into  effect.  It  was 
bitterly  cold,  and  nearly  dark — ^but  I  scarcely  heeded  the 
one,  and  did  not  care  for  either.  I  went  to  the  window^ 
and  drew  aside  the  curtains.  Day  was  just  beginm'ng 
to  dawn ;— 4he  cold  wretched-looking  light  of  a  March 
morning  in  London  was  breaking  over  the  tops  of 
the  opposite  houses, — and  began  to  shew  their  dingy 
lumpish  outlines  in  indistinct  relief.  By  the  time  I  was 
dressed  and  in  the  street,  it  was  nearly  six  o'clock.  It 
was  now  broad  day,— 4hat  is,  it  was  perfectly  lijght» 
though  that  light  was  heavy  and  discoloured.  There  is 
Aomething  very  peculiar  in  the  appearance  of  the  streets 
of  London  at  that  hour, — after  the  d^urkness  of  night 
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has  passed  avi^*  but  wkile  its  rtlUttess  yet  remaliui. 
Tlis  slkops  sbut,-4]ie  broad  pavemeet  uiioooupied^-*4t 
looks  like  a  vast  city  of  the  dead.  As  I  passed  9kmg 
Oxford-street*  so  peculiarly  wide,  where  trerjr  house  is 
a  shop,  and  where,  in  the  day,  thm  is  so  much  Ufe  and 
flAotiion,—- this  occurred  to  me  with  force.  Even  the 
eueptions  to  the  general  stillness  senrsd  to  make  it  more 
striking  and  remarkable.  The  slow  trailing  step  of  the 
watchman,  and  his  dull  droway  tone  of  calling  the  hour 
and  the  weather,  were  in  complete  sonsonance  with  the 
Appearance  of  silence  and  of  sleep  which  reigned  so 
strongly  around.  The  occasional  and  unfrequent  pas.* 
eenger,  too,-*-a  half-dressed,  half-awake  medianic,  go* 
ing  to  his  work,  or  a  slip-shod  boy,  opening  the  shutters 
af  a  house  of  early  call-^were  not  calculated  to  add 
much  to  the  lifelike  appearance  of  the  scene, — and  the 
heavy  lumbering  of  a  late  market-cart  passing  along, 
shewed  by  its  loud  unshared  noise,  how  soundless  was 
all  else. 

When  I  got  into  Holborh,  I  saw  several  groups,  evi- 
dently going  to  the  place  of  execution  also.  Whenever 
there  is  one  great  subject  which  occupies  all  minds,  and 
to  witness  which  ail  are  hastening,  there  is  a  sort  of 
look  of  common  consciousness— *a  kind  of  freemasonry 
aspect— with  which  people  meet  and  pass  each  other  on 
such  ocoasions.  There  is  an  air  of  itUeni-r^  having  an 
object,  and  a  strong  one— ^which  is  quite  different  from 
the  usual  demeanour.  I  could  have  sworn  to  there  be- 
ing something  extraordinary  on  foot,  by  the  appearance 
(without  reference  to  the  numbers)  of  the  persons  I  met, 
even  if  I  had  been  previously  totally  ignorant  of  aU  that 
was  about  to  happen. 

When  I  approached  the  spot,  I  found  the  crowd  so 
immense,  that  all  prospect  of  getting  near  the  scaffold 
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was  quite  hopeless.  I  am  in  goieral  tolerably  able  to 
get  through  a  crowd»  from  the  adyantage  of  being  tall, 
whiefa  lenfei^  my  respiration  uninipeded,  and  from  con* 
stderaMe  strei^h  and  loeightf  which,  of  course,  are  of 
gr^at  help  in  such  a  situation.  But  through  this  crowd, 
a  troop  of  horse  would  have  found  difficulty  in  making 
its  way.  it  seemed  as  if  it  so  completely  filled  the  area 
of  the  street^  that  no  pasftdge  could  be  made  through 
it,  from  there  being  no  space  to  receive  those  wh6  would 
in  consequence  be  displaced.  Lik^  Sterna,  I  ctete6t  go« 
ing  back,  if  it  be  only  the  length  of  a  street)  and,  in 
this  case,  to  return  would  have  been  a  most  severe  dis- 
appointment* I  recollected  that  I  had  a  tradesman  who 
lived  in  SkinnerHiti^t,  who,  I  was  sure,  would  willingly 
give  me  k  place  at  his  windows-*-but  ta  get  thither  waa 
as  impiossible  as  to  approach  the  scaffold  Itself.  At  lastf 
it  occurred  to  me  that  the  bouses  of  all  the  lower  part 
of  Skinner^street  have  dom  also  in  Snow-hill,  which 
runs  paraltel^  till  vdthin  the  last  few  yards,  when  it 
curves  roulid^  and  ends  in  Skinner-street  itself.  Just 
below  this  corner,  the  man  whom  I  knew  lived.  I,  there- 
fore, strove  to  get  to  Snow-bill,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
probeed  b^oM  St^  Andrew's  church,  opposite  to  which 
a  sight  can  be  first  obtained  of  the  spot  where  the 
scaffold  stood.  In  consequence,  I  extricated  myself  from 
the  crowd  entirely,  went  back  some  little  way  up  Hoi- 
bom,  arid  thta  made  a  circuit  to  the  left,  (or  rather,  as 
I  was  now  retrograding,  to  the  right,)  among  the  streets 
and  alleys  towu'ds  Smithfield.  This  brought  me  directly 
into  the  upper  part  of  Snow-bill,  which,  from  its  com- 
manding no  view  of  th^  scaffold,  I  found  tolerably  clear. 
I  arrived  at  the  door  Of  my  tradesman— and  knocked. 
It  was  some  tithe  before  any  one  answered,  and,  at  last, 
he  himself  looked  out  of  Uie  window,  and  asked  who 
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was  there.  He  was  suflSciently  surprised  when  he  fband 
it  was  me but  I  explained  my  wishes  to  him  in  as  few 
words  as  possible^  and  he  eame  down  and  let  me  te. 
He  led  me  through  his  house  to  the  front  drawing-room, 
where  there  were  three  or  four  persons  assembted,  for 
the  same  purpose  that  led  me  thither. 

Room  was'  made  for  me  at  one  of  the  windows,  which 
was  very  near  to  the  scaffold,  and  commanded,  at  the 
same  time,  a  ftiU  Tiew  of  the  whole  of  the  immeue 
crowd  assembled.    The  spot  where  the  scafibM  was 
erected,  being  on  a  short,  steepish  hill,  from  the  fbo* 
of  which  a  similar  one  immediately  rises  opposite,  is 
eminently  calculated  for  any  conspicuous  spectade.  The 
whole  of  both  these  hills — ^the  windows  of  the  houses, 
and  the  tops  of  some  of  them,  were  now  literally  clothed 
with  people.   Tbe^e  is  something  to  me  always  striking  , 
and  extraordinary  in  a  vast  body  of  people  thus  promis* 
cuously  assembled — all  drawn  by  one  object—all  actu- 
ated by  one  impulse — and  yet,  probably,  no  ten  men  in 
the  whcrie  mass  indiyidually  known  to  each  other.  When 
one  is  actually  in  a  crowd,  one  sees  nothing  beyond  the 
four  surrounding  persons,  who     hem  you  in  on  eTery 
side  "—one  suffers  from  the  heat,  the  bad  air,  and  all 
the  other  inconveniences  which  arise  from  such  dense 
pressure — ^but  placed,  as  I  was,  a  certain  degree  above 
the  heads  of  the  people,  the  individual  points  which  are 
coarse  and  revolting  all  vanish,  and  the  view  becomes 
generalized  into  one  which  excites  deep  sensations  of 
feeling  and  of  thought.   At  least  it  was  so  with  me,  as  I 
looked  down  on  the  mass  of  dark  figures,  which  swayed 
to  and  fro,  as  the  pressure  arose  from  different  quarters, 
like  the  deep  heaving  ^  a  lurid-looking  sea.   In  so  vast 
a  congr^ted  body,  each  man  loses,  as  it  -were,  his  in- 
dividuality, and  becomes  merely  an  unit  in  a  stupendous 
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mm-r-oiie  droi^  .ia  the  waters  at  a  mighty  ocean.  He 
cuttit  himself  vame  the  waty  he  wills,  or  give  to  the 
whole  the  direction  he  may  desire ;  he  literally  mvst 

go  with  the  streams—and,  on  occasion,  of  what  terri- 
ble, and  destrjoying  power  that  str^^  can  be!— There 
were  sonM  tokens  which  Hiade  me  fear,  that  I  should  wit- 
nesa  some  of  the  sort  on  this  occasion.  Great  p<^ar 
interest  had  been  excited  for  Cafibman—the  crhne  for 
whiph  he  was  to  suffer,  the  people  regfwded  as  done  in 
their  service— th^  looked  on  him  as  a  martyr  in  their 
cause*.  His  personal  demeanour,  too,  at  his  trial,  was 
of  a  kind  very  much  to  conciliate  the  good-will  of  John 
Bull.  He  was  a  complete  epitome  of  the  proverbial  cha- 
racter of  an  English  sailor— frank,  off-hand,  and  care- 
lesBp  to  a  degree  which,  in  his  situation,  had  something 
almost  awful  as  well  as  extraordinary*  There  seemed 
to  be  many  anecdotes  afloat  concerning  his  behaviour^ 
within  the  last  few  days.  The  man  who  stood  next  me 
was  telling  his  neighbour  that  neither  the  ordinary,  nor 
the  Catholic  clergyman  who  attended  Cashman  as  being 
of  that  religion,  could  make  any  impression  on  him ; — 
that  all  that  seemed  to  rest  upon  hi^  mind  was,  that  he 
was  to  be  hanged  like  a  dog,  when  he  had  fought  bravely 
for  his  king  and  country." 

Aa  the  hour  approached,  the  people  began  to  be  rest- 
lessly impatient.  Up  Skinner-street,  especially,  from 
which  side  Cashman  would  come  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, the  agitation  of  the  crowd  became  violent^ — and  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  strong  wooden  barriers  which 
very  providently  had  been  erected  on  each  side  the  way, 
I  do  not  think  that  the  officers  and  the  military,  nume- 

*  It  may  be  as  well  to  say,  for  those  to  whom  the  oame  is  no  longer 
funOiar,  i^t  Cashman  was  executed  for  participation  in  the  Spa-Fields 
rioU 


rouft  as  ib^  were,  wduid  bftve  be^  aMe  to  keep  the 
paaaage  dear  and  odobstmoted.  At  leogtl^  at  almt 
fiTe  ixMBUtes  before  eight,  a  iort  «f  confuaed  tioiie» 
whieh  arose  at  the  eartr^mity  of  the  ^Mwd^  shewed  ihat 
the  fatal  processfon  was  eoiiliiig  at  last.  I  tMti  per- 
eefve  the  cart  in  fronts  fofiowedlqr  the  two  sheriflii*  car- 
riages^ As  th^drew  near,  I  distinguished  CuauB«B, 
seated  between  two  men^  whom  I  ooneluded  ta  be  the 
executioners.  I  recognised  him  by  his  sailor^  dress 
he  had  oti  a  bhie  ^het  alid  white  trowsers.  He  was  a 
fine  open-facied  feHdw,  and  mppMttd  to  be  between 
twenty«five  and  thIKy.  As  he  proceeded,  Aeep  groaBs 
and  cries  of  disapprobatiod  issued  from  the  crowd. 
Sereral  cried  ^«  Shame  t^Hstaame!'*  in  that  strllcitig  man- 
tier  which  Is  so  peculiar  to  the  lower  EDgltsh,atid  bas  so 
much  eflbct  upon  them,  wlten  they  witness  any  tirfng 
which  they  conceive  to  be  unjust.  Others  i^,  WIMre 
are  Brock  and  Pelliamf^^wfam  are  the  Mood-conspira- 
lirst— why.  don't  you  hang  thm  *r  At  Ittt,  as  tSie 
pro<»88ion  adyaoc^y  and  tiie  exdiatbn  of  tb^  peofAe 
grew  higher  and  higher,  there  arose  a  cry,  cot  loud  but 
deep,**  of  M«rrfer/— l^iere  was  something  very  honlble 
in  aH  this*  The  real  ground  or  the  real  groundlessness 
which  the  peojde  might  have  for  these  feelings  had  no 
sort  df  weight  with  me  at  the  time.  It  was  suffidMi 
that  they  existed-^bat  thqr  were  eiq>ressed— 4o  render 
them  very  shocking.  To  see  a  human  being  deprived 
of  life^  while  so  many  voices  were  sliouting  into  his  ears 
tiieir  conviction  of  the  ii^ustite  of  his  fkte,  seemed  to 

*  This  was  jast  after  the  dlloorery  of  that  horrid  conspiracy  amoii; 
some  of  the  police  oflkera,  to  invMgie  people  into  crime,  for  tiie  purpMe 
of  obtaining  the  40/.  reward  for  a  convictioii  for  fflinny  tiwlwiinllf 
and  characteristically  called  hlood^money. 


nie  MkieHriBg  terrible.  4o  far  from  otmsidefiiig  it  tM^ 
MMIary  to  the  suftfer  tkuB  lo  Me  mioh  9ynipallrf  and 
regard  on  the  p«t  of  00  many  feiloir«creatiirM,  and  Id-^ 
loMr-cMntry«MR,-^tl  ttiustj  I  tliotigM;;  sem  t<rdt«t^ 
Mb  Mfaid  fhorii  those  reiectk^if*  whleh^  at  sudi  a  tno^ 
ment,  ougtit  to  occupy  ft  unATidedly .  But  the  En^ish 
are  a  very  peeuUar  people-^hey  ai^e  ^iften  tnisgttlMU 
often  wrmig-'^iiit  tiiey  idways,  ae  a  t)ody,  act  up  to  n^t 
thef  beKete  to  be  justice,  wheOfer  in  favour  or  condem- 
nation of  the  crimmar.  When  Ootemor  WaH  was 
haiij^  for  hairing  flogged  a  man  tb  death,  at  ^  mo- 
ment that  he  wias  about  to  be  tui^ned  off/tfae  ctowd  gave 
two  dieefth-^birt  before  they  could  utter  the  third,  he 
iMM  tnn&eA  oflMind  then,  flrMi  those  inexplicable  causes 
whMi  operate  on  thousamhi  at  once,  as  in  the '  breast  of 
one  man,  there  wa^  sudden  and  complete  fellen'oe. 
'  Poor  Caslmum  Ad  not  need  ahy  extraneous^  caufeies  to 
draw  him  flrom  the  contemplation  of  ^he  awftal  state 
Hi  wlddi  be  sleod^he  seemed  to  bestow  no  fhonghfbn 
It  at  atl-'-^  least  none  of  that  nature  which  would  be 
supposed  to  occupy  the  mind  at  such  a  moment.  He 
nodded  and  smiled  to  the  crowd  as  he  passed-^-^joined  In' 
fhdr  ilicmt8,*^nd  uttered  iVom  ttme  to  time  such  er^ 
dMMdiotts  as  these  t  ^Hunm  my  boys!  HI  die  iike  a 
manr— "  You  shall  not  see  me  flinch  !*  and  others  ta 
the  same  ei^.  When  he  came  close  to  the  scaflbld,  l 
distinctly  heard  him  say  the  foliowing  words— they  wera 
said  more  firmly,  and  wfCfa  less  horrid  lightness  of  man- 
ner, than  he  had  previously  shewn — and  appeared  to  me 
at  the  time,  especially  those  I  have  marked,  to  possess  a 
kind  of  poetical  grandeur  both  of  idea  and  exiM*ession— ^ 
This  is  not  for  cowardice^I  am  not  brought  to  this 
for  any  robbery— I  am  going  to  die,  but  I  shall  not 
shrink.   If  I  trot  at  my  quarters,  I  would  ttot  be  kilkd  in 
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tlm\$m9ki^  T4ieim  thjm.  I  have  dene  BetUic  aff^ut*^ 
mj  kiw  aodcoviitqr,  but  longiit^  them."  ButMeoM 
Hi  hn  inMUilwwl  ihn  ji^fflihlj  tf>»<^tniMiifiititiy  iteedioeflA  ¥a* 
BiAed  ^-*wheD  heaf^^ared  qb  the  platfurat,  the^growB 
m^touMad,  ■  thry  hetOTe  lood  and  (pMienl^  ipd  he  hipi- 
self  jatBcd  m  them  iritii  a  about  whieh  made  my  flesh 
0co«4»ld  andcreqi* 

At  thia  mopBtenf,  I  witaeised  a  moit  extzaordiiiaqr  ef- 
fect-ef  lights fram  a  cauae,  too»  which  I  shooM:  ham 
hadnoi^eajKould  haw.  produced  any  such  result.  The 
mcnmi^f  had  beea  heavy  and  gloomyr—but  j«0t  as  the 
piwyssimi  nmfed^  (he  clouds  had  cleared  aaiar»aiiithe 
sun  shone. out.  •  When  Cashman  ascended  the  scaffiliM* 
there  :vva»  a  cry  of  ''Hataoff  I  knoiriiQit  vhether 
£r<m  a  fSMliag  of  respect  at  the  8olempi^F''*-for^8«ehit 
in  tnith  wa^^ror  merely  that  those  behind  ndght  see 
more  easily  Ofer  the  heads  befose  them.  The  csovd  in- 
stantly dMyed-^and,  numerous  as  it  was,  bat  was 
ripMMred^vith  the  suddenness  and  simuMane^  piect- 
slott  of  a  military  nu>Yement  On  the  momentf  the 
whole  atmosphere  seemed  changed.  Tlie  light  strikii^^ 
down  on  so  vast  a  mass  of  blackness  as  the  cvawd  had 
prcTiousIy  presented,  made  the  space  around  seem  dark 
and  shacbwy^bttt  flashing,  as  it  now  did,  on  stibstaniys 
so  much  brighter — the  bare  brows  and  upturned  faces  <rf^ 
so  vast  a  body  of  peq[>le,— there  was  a  sudden  and  strik- 
ing addition  of  briUianqr  to  the  whole  scene  ;'*-*it  re- 
minded me,  at  the  time,  of  the  effect  produced  by  the 
sudden  raising  of  the  foot-Ian;^  in  a  half-lighted 
theatre. 

But  my  attention  wan  soon  turned  to  th^  criminal 
himself.  Tlie  whole  behanour  of  this  man,  during  the 
scene  of  his  execution,  was  of  a  most  extraordintU7  and 
unaccountable  nature.  I  was  near  eqougfa  to  hin^  to 


Im^  aU  be  siM,  and  ewi  to  ste  ibe  mrkuiff  of 
eonnleiiaiice.  His  manner  was  not  that*  of  thereoklan- 
neet  of  deBfuar,  atilt  lofta  of  tiie  i  wlini— iii-of  hai^danadl 
deptatity.  It  ipa^  a  sort  of  Hght^maonBtkm^,  boftilMw 
eos,  dareHasnsiflr,  wUoh  i  haw  ad  nsana  of  aoooanti^p 
fer>  and  whidi  I  cannot  af  ail  dsaeiibe>  I'Ottif  knyvr 
that  it  was  most  intlj  horrible  at  suMi  a  mbtmaf  j  in  eoehr 
aritiistlon.  The  Tory  homaKaaas  of  phiase  whioh  his 
edtaeatian  and  hafaita  made  vnatMrml#  ailed  to  4be  effect 
efhie  wdide*  What  heisaid  #oafal  aothlMelaflaMstedina 
haif  so  mueh^  if  -it  had  Jl>een:te  measnred  langrii^* 
When  tlie^cleifrpMn  (there  were  bath  tbe  Oidbsai  j  of 
Newgate,  wd  ^  OsUioHo  dargyman  wJho-asnaify  at- 
tends' tlie  prisoners)  attempted  -  to  diaw  the  anhappjr 
man  to  a  aenae  of  faia  skaation'  wiuch  tiMj  did  in' « 
manner  of  great  impressiireneM  and  lseling  ■  lie  aftemr* 
ed,  Don't  bother  me— it's  no  aie-4  want  no  nmay. 
batfh>lnaodr  This  had  ttfnfidd  ellMfron  me,  finm 
the  cmtoaat  faefcween  the  fantfUar  eoarseneoir  of  the  iwt 
part  of  tlie  sentenee,  and  the  scdenm  simplieity  of  ita 
conGUisiDn-^<<  I  want  no  meecy  b«*  from  Oodt'' 

After  the  dergjmieB  had  petosiated  fisr  eonM  tiaae--^^ 
I  am  snre  n^hM  tliejr  said  mnet  liave  made  impressiaii  m 
aU  who  lieard  tliem,  ezeept  the  unfortunate  mtti  whoaa 
they  meant  to  inq^ie8S,**4h^  sasr  the  hopckasnsss  of 
their  oideafours,  aad  retii^  to  the  oontor  of  tlie  soaf-^ 
fold.  The  oecutioner  then  adianeed,  and  began  to  fix 
the  rope  round  Cashman's  neck.  This.again  drew  forth 
exclamations  of  disapprobation  firom  tlie  crowd;— 4Nit 
Caslmian  assisted  the  man  in  his  daty»  and  when  Im 
dune  to  flz  the  knot,  said  to'  Mm,  in  the  sea  phraaot 

Haul  it  taa^*^'  The  cap  was  now  pulled orer  hia  fiNe, 

•  Piillitlii^ 


but  to  tUi  lie  o^Mad  sMenoiiBljr ;  afti  taU,  im  tlMi 
finMT  aad  iMe  arfittelad  tarn  wUdi  I  liave  bofoiie  do« 
fM,  ^.I  lf!iii*M«*|i^ori3o^  aabe,  let  me  aee  to 
tiid  totr  TUB  wMpmiOKl^afidth^'Ca^ 
iipu  Tke  ctegifi— B  thea  oUce  ttiM  atteapCed  to 
momtrate  with  Uai^— 4>«1  be  wav^  Aem  back  ioipa- 
liairtif  with  kte  iMuid^  aad  tiiqr  disM 

The  nonMBt  now  irat  at  band,  and  I  almoatfeegas 
tor8peBA4>f  hafkigMM*  I  bad  Mvar  wteawcd  tbe 
bHtantof  dMih,  and  to  behold  it  Cor  theitat  tinw 
thb  honflUe  wajr  ahook  me,  I  own,  conaideraUy*  I 
lUtjUmtafictim  of.tim  reapkatioB^that  p«i&  aenao 
the  bmait  aiid  that  iadMerOiaUe  aensatmn  in  the 
mmtkm  abaw  4ba kaoe^Mdi are  pmMfamd,  hi  meal 
iMMt,  by  cQBtrente  toteaii^  of amrioiis  foeiiay.  Lafaaoul 
wMiadi  aM  ^  ime  iaetaat  I  aiade  a  motiMi,  to  go 
jKwmf*^f^  I  lemAiMd)  aad  stood  tmOmg  with  tft^Mted 
aileatioa  oa  tba  drMdfal  sooae  befor^  ii^  At  tUa 
laomwt  Oasiwaa  tanrad  AiU  taMoria  Mri  BeckwitM 
bauoo^  Hi<|aiiad  hia  hand  Dut  iowaadi  itt  aad  dud  ia 
an  angry  toa»-^«  Iwlll  be  frith  you*^^.''  lUi  in* 
ataaeeafatraageoapeiatitfoa  atrad^  me  remaricaMjH- 
aadtt  hadaatpoag  eAd;  upon  the  €row«d«  Hachaiari 
soMMd  ta  torn  td  faia  neighboar  with  an  awod  taprm* 
aioa  of  eoaateiiaaee  *and  thjeearteaocdjaary  de^otatkm 
of  one  so  neat  death  appeared  to  a*ct  wiA  aotemnity 
aveaihoK  who,  it  was  e^deet,  haU  the  hoKef  ia  which 
it  orlgiaated  in  eoonu 

At  laat  all  was  raady,  aad  the  aedttiaiier  qoitisd 
the  ptotfona*  Oashaum  tiien  tataod  to  the  paopto 
aeawat  hte,  and  with  a^sfce  atid  in  a  teniae  wUsb 
tiifMled  to  aqr  blood,  oaltedooW^  Now,  yoa,  give  fate 

three  cheers  when  I  trip,— Hurra,  yon  !"   He  then 

cried  out  to  the  executibner^*  Come,  Jack,  let  go  the 


• 
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Jilikbomni'^ — He  was  obeyed— *|uit  ob  ke  set  up  a  shdntt 
the  plank  fell  from  beneolfa  his  feet,  and  be  swuii^ 
into  the  air.  The  cap  was  in  a  tnovient  drawn  e¥e# 
bis  face  ;~he  strog;^  for  about  a  second,  and  was 
dead.  There  was  a  deep  silence  instmtlj. 

it  may  be  supposed  that,  In  the  ev^ningj  I  loolted 
with  some  antiety  into  the  pap^s-  for  tiie  aeoomt  of 
the  extcutioR.  It  was  given  in  great  detail,  and  tallied 
to  all  the  nuun  particulars  perfeelly  with  my  own* 
impressions*  There  were  also  some  accounts  of  Cash^ 
SMMiNi  beliaTiour  during  the  last  few  days  in  prison, — 
and  there  was  one  droumstanos  in  tins  which,  if  I  had^ 
knftown  it  at  the  time,  would  have  given  me  MMMonaltf 
strong  interest  in  his  fate.  His  general  manner  bad 
been  of  same  fearful  and  riioekln^  Iwity,  wMoh  he 
had  evincsd  at  the  last— ^e  clergymen  beftire,  as  tbeny 
failed  in  drawing  him  to  a  due  sense  of  the  state  lit 
which  he  stood but  beneath  dl  tbis^in  despitt  of 
tids  appalling  carelessness,  and  the  sighting  of  alt* 
religious  reflection^— be  possessed  in  an  unusual  ami 
remarliable  degree  good  feeUng  and  heart.  He  wmsr 
entitled  to  about  MQl.  of  prize*nH>n^«— and  about  thei 
disposition  of  this  he  w(ts  extraordinarily  anxious^  An 
Irish  gentleman — Cashman  was  also  an  IrisiMBaaD-p-who 
visited  him  in  prison,  drew  up  for  himra  will  ;^bf  tills 
he^  in  the  fest  place,  enjoined  the  payment  of  Msxlebts^ 
on  which  j^int  he  seemed,  it  was  said,  *paartfciUarlyt 
ttrfieitous — he  thm  left  a  considerable  portion  of  the* 
sum  to  his  motheiv^nd  bequeathed*  the  remainder  ftir* 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  a  boat  for  his  brother,  wkoi 
had  been  ^  fisherman  on  the  coast  of  Ireland^  and  bad 
met  with  losses.  There  Is  something  to  me  peouttaitf 
touching  in  all  this the  anxiety  about  Ms  dd!>ts  being 
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strictly  diseharged  is  a  fiae  trait  of  manly  honesty  and 
faonoar— and  his  rnOiing  that  a  boait  shottld  b&  bought 
for  his  poor  brotiier  is,  to  my  feelings,  equally  beavtiAal 
and  afifecting.  There  is  erea  great  sentimeDt  and  ddi- 
eacy  in  thus  bequeathing  a  thing  the  mest  useful  that 
could  be  devised— instead  of  the  mere  money.  To  my 
tiew  this  exhibits  the  spectade  of  ^a  poiH*  fdlow,  with 
all  the  ignorance  his  degree,  and  the  added  roof^ 
ness  of  iiis  profession— on  the  oartatn  eye  of  a  paiirfiil 
and  ignominious  death— and  with  his  mind  appareirtly 
unstlting  by  the  complieated  horrors  of  his  sitoatioo— 
yet  retaining  all  the  honourable  and  tender  feelings  of 
our  conunon  nature,  and  betokening  them  in  a  manner 
whieh  wwld  have  done  honour  to  the  goo&iess  of  mof 
healt,  or  the  polish  ai  any  station.  There  did,  indeed, 
sei^m  to  be  a  strong  idea  of  hcmour  abtat  this  poor  iine- 
ducilted  sailor— for,  on  the  v^  morning  of  his  emeu- 
tion»  when  he  was  led  out  into  the  press-yard  to  have 
his  irons  struek  off,  he  was  again  expressing  anxiety 
on  the  subjeet  of  his  little  property^  when  one  of  ihe 
sherift  humanely  assured  him,  iipon  his  word,  that  his 
wishes  in  this  respeet  should  be  serupulooaly  attended 
to.  He  was  instanUy  perfeeUy  satisfied;  he  aahl  with 
grateful  earnestness,  "  Thank  you.  Sir,"— and  did  not 
revert  to  the  subjeet  afterwards* 

Not  long  ago,  I  met  with  a  very  cnrioiis  eiiettm- 
stanoe,  which ,  again  brought  with  renewed  freshness, 
to'  my  mind  tibe  oeenrrences  of  this  mendorable  raom-^ 
ing,— which,  it  may  be  supposed,  made  on  me  a  very 
lasting  imi^ressiM.  I  was  in  the  country,  at  a  friend's 
house,  and  the  conversation  turned  upon  this  subject 
I  related  pretty  nearly  what  I  have  here  put  upcm  pap^ 
when  n^  friend  said  that  a  gentleman  lived  near  him, 
who  had  the  extraordinary  propensity  of  collecting  the 
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i*ope8  by  which  cdebrated  criminals  had  been  hanged.  I 
thought  at  first  that  this  must  be  a  jest,  but  my  friend 
assured  me,  with  perfect  seriousness,  that  it  was  a  fsct, 
and  said  that,  if  I  pleased,  he  would  take  me  the  next 
day  to  see  this  gentleman,  who  was  always  very  willing 
to  shew  his  strange  c<^ection,  and  who  might  very 
possibly  possess  the  cord  by  which  my  poor  friend  Casln 
man  suffered.  There  was  a  sort  of  grotesque  horror  in 
this— a  kind  of  shocking  mixture  of  farce  and  tragedy ,~ 
which,  though  they  revolted  me  in  some  degree,  yet 
excited  my  curiosity  very  strongly.  We  went  accord- 
ingly. This  most  extraordinary  collector  had  nothing 
peculiar  in  his  appearance  and  manner, — ^he  talked  on 
other  subjects  like  any  body  else,  and  on  this  as  a  iiatu-* 
ralist  would  of  his  collection  of  fossils  or  dried  butt^"^ 
iies.  He  took  us  into  his  study»  which  was  like  any 
other  study,— only,  that  along  one  side  of  it  stretched  a 
long,  narrow,  and  rather  high,  mahogany  press,  on  the 
top  of  which  was  written  the  weH4cnQwn  quibble— >  , 
Respice  fineHh  respite  fmiemf^^  He  opened  this,  and 
pn  a  row  of  pegs  hung  several  halters,  all  carefully  ar* 
ranged  in  order,  and  ticketed*  On  one  was  tlie  name 
of  Despard — on  others,  those  of  HoUowell  axui  Hagt: 
gerty — of  Nicholson-<of  Hussey— of  Brandreth,— and 
many  others  which  were^  but  too  well  known  as 
famous,  or  rather  infamous,  for  crime.  That  of 
Cashman  was  not  there ;— the  gentleman  said  he  had 
teied  to  procure  it  in  vain^ — be  having  been  some  dis- 
tance from  town  at  the  time ;  and  when  he  applied  to  the 
executioner,  he  found  that  it  had  remained  on  the  body 
when  it  had  been  given  up  to  his  friends,  who,  accord- 
ing to  Irish  custom,  had  had  it  waked.  This  Mr.  — — 


*  Think  OB  your  end,  think  on  a  t(3fe%  ond. 


did  not  enter  into  any  expbmatioB  of  the  eeiiwm  whiA 
had  led  biia  to  forvi  thifi  extxaordiofry  propenai^,— 
and»  of  coMrie»  I  could  not  well  ask  him  eonee mine 
He  talked  of  it  verj  ft^ff  howefert  at  iidid  e»al*— 
He  said  be  got  the  firat  ecvds  ^eaply  #nougb^<Jmt  tliat 
lately  his  taste  had  become  known  among  the  exeoiH 
tioners,  and^they  had  accordingly  raised  their  price  upM 
him  very  eonsiderably.  For  some  of  his  latw  pnrehases 
he  had  ffiten  five  guineas  a-pieee. 

In  all  this  there  was  not-at  least  there  did  not  ap^ 
pear  to  he-^any  feeUng  of  levity  ;.*^ezttaiQrdinary»  and 
even  revolting  as  it  was,  he  did  not  make  it  additionally  bo 
by  any  misplaced  or  dieguating  jest; -he  seemed  to  talk 
of  it  as  a  matter  of  €Ourse-*-very  miich«  as  I  have  8afd» 
as  an  antiquarian  would  do  of  Ms  cabinet  of  Cttrio6ities» 
Alas,  into  what  extraordinarjf  whims  does  the  mind 
run  itself!  Here  is  a  man-^-apparently  in  other  things 
sensible  and  respectabioy-^ho  devotes  a  large  portion 
of  his  time^-iqpends  eonsdierable  sums  of  money-^-and 
fenders  himself  ridteulous,  if  not  odious*  to  all  his 
friends,  — ^or  the  sake  of  making  a  ooUeet|on  wUdi  has 
every  conceivable  reason  to  be  revolting  to  every  physical 
and  moral  flieling  ot  human  miture/ 
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ORIGINAL  AND  SELECTED. 

"  Inett  tna  gratia  parris." 
AN  EVERY-DAY  OCCURRENCE. 

Prom  fttff  Menwtt* 

I  HAD  last  seen  Mr.  Disbrook  when  I  was  qulfe  a' 
child,— a  child  about  six  years  of  age ;  when  I  sat  upon 
his  knee,  and  listened  most  attentively  to  the  won- 
derful and  very  entertaining  stories  which  he  used  to 
tell  me*  .1  then  was  very  wild  and  happy  ;  and  he  was 
one  of  those  fine,  free-hearted  fellows  who  are  ngt  too 
aware  of  their  own  importance,  to  notice  children. ,  I 
had  raced  with  him» — ay,  and  beaten  him  too,  down 
the  long  walk  at  Fromewood.  I  had  galloped 
Shrawford-common  on  my  black  poney  beside  him,  even 
when  he  was  mounted  on  his  superb  hunter,  Duke 
Humphrey."  By-the-bye^  that  Duke  Humphrey  was  out 
of  Sir  Charles  Bunbury's  famous  Jezebel. 

I  was,  when  I  had  last  seen  Mr.  Disbrook,  a  thought- 
less child,  yet  not  so  thoughtless  as  to  forget  him ; — ^for 
years  he  held  a  most  distinguished  place  in  my  memory 
and  afiections. 

We  left  Wiltshire  ;  I  was  sent  off  to  school,  and  my 

father  sold  Fromewood  to  Lord  M  s.   Eleven  years 

passed  away  before  I  beheld  again  our  old  residence.  I 

went  down  with  my  father  to  visit  Lord  M  s. 

Fromewood  was  ever  a  mosV  interesting  place  tb  ikie 
Vol.  ir.  Pa«t  II.  2  E 
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I  was  born  there,  and  of  cours/t  was  never  tired  of  ex- 
ploring all  my  old  hamnts  about  the  house  and  grounds ; 
I  loved  them  with  all  the  clinging  fancies,  and  fond  asso- 
ciations of  boyish  memory  some  corners  in  my  heart 
remained  as  young  and  child-like  as  ever,  and  into  those 
comers  a  thousand  feelings  had  crowded  and  kept  dose, 
which  I  begun  to  feel  half  ashamed  of  permitting  to 
come  abroad,  as  I  grew  into  a  tall,  and— I  must  ccHifess 
it — ^rather  an  awkward  Iad,tteither  a  man  nor  a  boy. 
The  second  day  after  my  arrival  at  Fromewood»  I 

,  h^ard  that  Mr.  Disbrook  was  in  the  house.  I  was  in 
my  bed-room  just  then,  for  I  went  up  rather  early  to 
dress  for  dinner,  because — now  don't  smile— because  I 
was  anxious  to  try  the  powers  of  the  first  razor  I  had 
ever  possessed.  I  had  stirred  up  a  famous  lathar,  and 
was  standing  on  tiptoe  before  the  glass, — the  soap-suds 
half  stopped  up  my  nostrils, — had  drawn  the  nxor 
from  the  hot  water,  and  was  already  brandishing  the 
reeking  blade,  when  my  father  opened  the  door,  and 
said,  Charl^,  I  he^r  that  Mr.  Disbrook  is  in  the 
library."  Down  went  the  razor, — ^the  foaming  bubbles 
of  the  lather  shrunk  away  in  the  shaving-box,— I  wiped 
the  soap  from  V  my  unrazored  lip"  and  chin, — flung  on 
my  coat  and  waistcoat,  and  was  down  stairs  in  a  mi- 
nute. The  image  of  Mr.  Disbrook  had  so  long  hovered 
about  my  memory,  that  I  had  shaped  his  character,  and 
even  his  person,  to  my  own  favourite  ideas  of  my  old 
kind-h^rt^  companion.  For  the  moment  I  quite  for- 
got that  I  was  no  longer  a  boy ; — rushed  into  the  room, 
and  seized  (ifs  hand.  I  knew  that  I  could  not  be  mis- 
taken, for  he  was  In  thelibraVy  alone  with  Lady  M  s. 

I  scarcely  looked  op,  my  whole  heart  was  dancing  with 
joy ;  a  thousand  words  were  at  my  tongue's  end,  when 

'  I  did  look  him  full  in  the  face,  and  really  stared  at  him. 
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for  I  saw  a  look  of  calm^  cool  surprise,  and  felt  only  the 
coldest  return  to  my  hearty  shake  of  the  hand.  ^*  Don*t 
you  remember  me  ?  "  I  exclaimed,  eagerly.  I  cannot 
say  I  do.  Sir,"  replied  a  very  tranquil  voice,  while  a 
provokingly-quiet  smile  just  curled  his  lip.  I  am 
Charles  S  r.  Don't  you  remember  a  wild  mis- 
chievous boy,  who  was  much  noticed  by  you  a  long 
while  ago  ; — I*m  sure  you  must  remember."....  I 
paused,  for  my  eye  met  his.  I  have  some  slight  recol- 
lection, but  it  must,  indeed,  be  a  long  time  ago,"  said 
the  voice,  in  a  still  cooler  tone,  while  the  smile  lost  all 
its  dim  lustre.  It  was  not  what  he  said — it  was  his 
look,  and  that  I  can't  describe, — though  I  don't  forget 
it.  I  could  not  help  sinking  into  a  deep  reverie  for 
some  minutes, — then  my  thoughts  woke  up,  and  I  be- 
came seventeen  again, — all  my  cool  common-place  feel- 
ings returned  at  once.  Mr.  Disbrook  had  turned  away — 
I  looked  round,  and  attentively  surveyed  him  from  head 
to  foot,  to  observe  if  it  were  really  the  Mr.  Disbrx>ok, 
the  gay  friend  of  my  boyhood,  who  stood  before  me. 
There  was  enough  of  his  former  self  remaining  to  tell 
me  I  was  not  mistaken  as  to  the  person  ;  but  the  Mr, 
Disbrook  I  now  beheld  was  a  staid,  thin,  gentlemanly 
man,  much  shorter  than  myself.  I  listened,  half  uncon- 
sciously, to  bis  voice, — he  was  talking  in  a  dry  languid 

tone  to  Lady  M  s,  about  the  state  of  the  roads. 

The  window  was  open — I  stepped  out  intathe  verandah, 
and  began  to  think.  I  gravely  walked  down  the  steps, 
still  in  deep  thought ; — onward  1  walked,  till  I  stopped 
at  the  gate  of  the  Mill-Meadow,— or  rather,  the  gate 
stopped  me.  There  I  stood  leaning  both  my  elbows  on 
the  gate,  and  my  head  on  both  my  hands,  whistling  very 
loudly, — but  not  for  want  of  thought.  Was  there  ever 
any  thing  more  annoying? — Up  rushed  a  galloping, 
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scampering,  herd  of  pigs,  which  had  been  grubMng 
about  in  the  field.  They  heard  my  whistle,  and  came 
grunting,  and  poking  their  snouts  through  the  lower 
bars  of  the  gate.  I  was  completely  disconcerted,  and 
burst  out  into  an  absolute  roar  of  laughter.  It  was  too 
lute  to  try  my  new  razor  that  day.  Mr.  Disbrook  stayed 
to  dinner ; — I  rather  like  him. 


CANZONET. 

LoYB  and  Joy,  one  April  day. 
Stole  a  fragile  bark,  they  say; 
But, — when  thejr  got  once  afloat, — 
Quarrelled  which  should  steer  the  boat. 
Lo^e  grew  angr3r,^seized  his  quiver, 
And  struck  poor  Joy  into  the  rirer ! 
And  tho*  his  pinions  buoy*d  him  on  the  wave  t 
And  tho*  he  wept  and  pray*d;  Love  would  not  save^ 

But  frowning  tam*d  away  He  found  a  wat'ry  grave. 

Still  the  bark  is  sailing  on. 
But  Love  steers  her  aD  alone ; 
Mournful  sits  the  cruel  boy. 
Weeping  for  the  death  of  Joy,  ^ 
Whose  phantom  sometimes  flits  around  tiie  mast, 
RecalUng  an  the  brightness  of  the  past ; 
But  if  repentant  Love  wooi  the  light  fonn  to  stay. 
He  spreads  his  rainbow- wing,  and  instant  flies  awi^. 


IMPROMPTU,  — 

ON  SBBINO  A  BBAUTIPUL  FRENCH  GIRL,  WHOSE  MOTHER  WAS 

ENGLISH. 

No  wond^  tliat  her  cheeks  disclose 

A  blush  so  crimson,  and  a  skin  so  fair ; 
England  has  lent  her  loveliest  rose. 

To  blend  with  France's  liUet  there. 
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In  turning  over,  the  other  day,  the  pages  of  Grimm*8 
Correspondence,"  a  book  to  which  every  lover  of  litera- 
ture must  always  recur  with  delight,  we  chanced  upon 
the  following  notice  of  one  of  Madame  de  Stael's  earliest 
productions,  if  not  her  very  earliest, — and  which  is  no^ 
included  in  her  published  works.  It  is  always  curious  to 
obs^e  the  first  buddings  and  indications  of  a  mighty' 
genius,  and  equally  so  to  turn  to  the  expression  of  con- 
temporary opinions  and  prognostics,  when  we  have  all 
the  subsequent  facts  in  our  possession.  It  is,  as  we 
have  said  elsewhere,  one  of  the  peculiar  gifts  of  M.  de 
Grimm,  to  forstall,  in  nearly  every  instance,  the  judg- 
ment of  posterity.  In  other  critical  writers  we  often 
find  entertainment  from  the  discrepancy  between  the 
prophecy  and  the  result ;  but  this  very  rarely  happens 
with  him.  With  reference  to  Madame  de  Stael,  he  has 
fh>m  the  first  spoken  of  her  in  the  highest  terms,  even 
in  the  notice  of  the  very  early  attempt  which  we  sub- 
join. It  is,  as  will  be  seen,  of  a  comedy.  It  is  strange 
that  Madame  de  Stael  has  vnritten  so  little  that  is  comic, 
for  her  powers  in  that  way  were  really  great, — a  fact 
which  would  not  exactly  be  imagined  from  her  graver 
works.  In  several  brilliant  instances,  of  late  years, 
humour,  seriousness,  and  pathos  have  been  alternate  in 
the  same  work  ;  but  Madame  de  Stael  has  never  varied 
the  two  latter  with  the  flashes  of  her  wit.  Very  few 
tokens  of  it,  indeed,  exist,  except  in  the  little  comedies, 
composed  solely  for  family  representation,  which  are 
published  among  her  posthumous  works.  But  these  are 
excellent.  Some  passages  in  Le  Capitaine  Kemadec,'' 
remind  us  of  Moli^re. 

The  notice,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  is  as  fol- 
lows.  It  is  dated  in  1778. 

Pendant  que  M.  Necker  fait  des  arrets  qui  le  cou- 
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vrent  de  g^oire»  et  qui  rendront  son  administration  iter* 
nellement  ch^re  i  la  France;  pendant  que  Madame 
Necker  renonce  k  toutes  les  douceurs  de  la  80ci6t6  pour 
consacrer  ses  soins  i  T^tablissement  d'un  nouvel  hospice 
de  charity  ;  leur  fille,  un  enfant  de  donze  ans  *,  mais 
qui  annonce  d^ja  des  talens  au  dessus  de  son  kge,  s'a- 
muse  i  composer  de  petites  com&lies  dans  le  goAt  des 
demi-drames  de  M.  de  Saint-Marc.  Elle  vient  d'en  faire 
une  en  deux  actes,  intituI6e  Le$  Inconvhdens  de  la  Fiede 
Paris,  qui  n'est  pas  seulement  fort  itonnante  i  son  4ge, 
mais  qui  a  paru  mime  foitsup^rieure  ^  tons  ses  modMes. 
C'est  une  m^re  qui  a  deux  flUes,  Pune  <lev£e  dans  la 
simplicity  de  la  vie  champetre,  Tautre  dans  tons  les 
grands  airs  de  la  capitale.  Cette  derni^re  est  sa  favo- 
rite^  gr&ce  ^  son  esprit  et  ^  sa  gentillese ;  mais  le  malheur 
oil  cette  m^re  se  trouve  riduite  par  la  perte  d*un  procte 
considerable  lui  fait  voir  bientdt  laquelle  des  deux  m6- 
ritait  le  mieux  son  estime  et  sa  tendresse.  Les  seines  de 
ee  petit  drame  sont  bien  li^es,  les  caractires  soutenus, 
et  le  d^veloppement  de  Tintrigue  plein  de  nature!  et 
d'inter^t.  M.  Marmontel  qui  I'a  vu  repr^ntte  dans  le 
salon  de  Saint  Ouen  t  par  Tauteur  et  sa  petite  societe, 
en  a  6te  touchi  jusqu'aux  larmes." 

We  take  from  the  same  copious  stores,  the  following 
motf  which  we  consider  very  happy : — "  Un  homme  fort 
accoutum^  a  mentir  racontait  une  nouvelle. — Je  parie 
contre,"  dit  M.  Martin.  **  Vous  auriez  tortf"dit  i  son 
oreille  son  voisin,  "  rien  n'est  plus  vrai."  "  Eh  bien, 
si  c'est  vrai,  pourquoi  le  dit  il  ?  " 


*  She  was  not  more  than  ten  years  old. 
i*  Maibon  dc  campagne  dc  M.  Nedker. 
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**  We  bckwf  to  the  unpopoUr  family  of  Tell-tnitlu,  nnd  woald  not  flutter  Apollo  for 
hli  Lyre."— Rob  Rot. 

Sacred  Literature,  comprising  a  Review  of  the  Principles  of 
Composition  laid  down  by  the  late  Robert  Lowthy  D.D., 
Lofd  Bishop  of  J^ondon,  in  his  Prelections  and  Isaiah, 
and  an  Application  of  the  Principles  so  reviewed  to  the 
Illustration  of  the  New  Testament,  in  a  Series  of  Critical 
Observations  on  the  Style  and  Structure  of  that  Sacred 
Volume,  by  the  Reverend  John  Jkbb,  (now  Lord 
Bishop  of  Limerick).      London^  Cadell  and  Davies. 

It  would  be  neither  instructive  nor  amusing  to  detail 
the  various  conceptions  of  the  writers  on  the  structure 
of  Hebrew  poetry,  from  the  days  of  Josephus  to  the 
age  of  Origen,  and  thence  to  Scaliger,  Boeder,  and 
the  impostor  Meibomius,  since  confusion  and  obscurity 
in  each  succeeding  age  seem  to  have  more  dosely  enve- 
loped the  subject,  so  that  the  waning  light  of  tradition 
was  unable  to  lend  a  ray  by  which  the  clue  to  the  mys- 
tery could  be  discovered. 

Three  individuals,  at  periods  not  very  distant  from 
each  other,  gave  the  key  which  opened  to  the  learned 
world  the  treasures  which  were  thought  to  be  ir- 
recoverably lost.  The  first  of  these  was  the  younger 
Buxtorf ;  the  next  Sclioettgen ;  and  the  last  the  revered 
Bishop  Lowth.  The  former  of  these  in  the  Mantissa 
Dissertatlonum'  annexed  to  his  edition  of  the  bock 
Gosri,  is  considered  by  Dr.  Jebb,  as  having  stated  that 
which  may  be  <)eemed  the  technidd  basis"  ai  Dr. 
Lowth's  system ;  Schoettgen  is  said  to  have  distinct' 
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and  accurately  specified  the  same  doctrine  on  Hebrew^ 
Parallelism,  which  Bishop  Lowth  improYed. 

It  is  extraordinary  but  highly  probable  that  Schoettgen 
was  not  aware  of  what  Buxtorf  had  published^  and,  as 
the  learned  prelate  does  not  in  his  works  refer  to  either 
of  them,  it  may  be  concluded  that  their  labours  were 
unknown  to  him,  and  thus  the  meed  of  fame  for  so 
great  a  discovery  may  be  given  to  our  countryman. 

It  required,  not  only  learning  and  talent,  but  also  per- 
severance, boldness,  and  caution,  to  traverse  a  region 
where  the  faint  traces  which  could  be  discerned  so 
intersected  each  other,  that  they  were  to  be  carefully 
avoided,  lest  they  should  lead  to  an  inextricable  laby- 
rinth. To  avoid  every  avenue  to  error,  to  draw  a  per- 
fect map  of  this  unknown  country,  was  more  than  could 
be  efxpected  from  one  individual :  all  that  one  human 
mind  could  efi^  was  perfcM*med  by  the  prelate,  who«e 
honoured  name  will  descend  to  distant  ages.  When 
once  the  great  land-marks  were  pointed  out^  and  the 
ttaxk  opened}  a  kindred  spirit  was  alcme  wanted  to 
folk>w  up  the  investigation  with  equal  ardour, 'who 
would  unfold  a  wider  extent,  describe  new  beauties, 
and  prkeent  us  with  an  increase  of  treasure.  This  has 
been  accomplished  by  our  author,  and  has  thmfore 
allied  his  name  to  that  of  Lowth. 

The  labours  of  that  prelate  were  nearly  confined  to 
the  Old  Testament.  Dr.  Jebb  has  successfully  demon- 
strated that  many  portions  of  the  New  Testament  con- 
tain perflBct  specimens  of  Hebrew  poetry  in  all  its 
varieties.  We  must  in  justice  say,  that  sraie  ipdistiDct 
surmises  have  been  made  knowii.by  Fabricius,  Campb^, 
and  Michaelis#  that  a  poetical  manner  was  pecceptible 
in  many  passages  of  the  New  Testament.  3ehl#usaer 
spoke  of  the  Parallelism  in  the  hymns  of  8t  Lfuke»  and 
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Farrer  in  his  Bampton  lectures  refers  to  the  Beatitudes 
as  being  written  in  verse.  But,  it  was  left  for  Dr.  Jebb 
to  realise,  by  his  learning,  acuteness,  and  industry,  the 
hopes  these  surmises  excited. 

It  would  be  mere  trifling  to  advance  reasons,  which, 
from  a  first  view,  seem  to  militate  against  the  precision 
of  the  learned  author  ;  since  the  examples  advanced  by 
him  prove  him  td  be  correct. 

We  shall  produce  in  succession  specimens  of  the 
chief  varieties  of  Hebrew  poetry  selected  from  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments ;  and,  without  entering  into  ela* 
borate  critical  detail,  presume  to  hazard  a  few  cursory 
observations  as  we  advance. 

Before  we  proceed  it  will  be  as  well  to  remark,  that 
the  original  of  some  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment were  certainly  written  in  Syro-Chaldaic  as  St. 
Matthew ;  and^  if  the  other  Gospels  were  first  composed 
in  Greek  it  is  with  the  structure  of  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
which  accounts  for  the  existence  of  the  parallels.  Some 
of  the  Epistles  must  have  been  composed  in  Syro-Chal- 
daic,  as  that  to  the  Hebrews,  &c. 

Bishop  Lowth  considered  the  first  of  the  varieties 
which  we  shall  quote,  under  the  name  of  Parallels  Sy- 
nonymous ;  Dr.  Jebb  with  great  acumen  and  moderation 
has  decided,  that  the  examples  adduced  by  his  great 
leader  do  not  support  the  appellation,  and  gives  them 
the  name  of  Cognate.  It  is  evident  on  a  first  exami- 
nation^ that  the  term  Synonymous  is  incorrect.  We  do 
not  think  that  of  Cognate  sufficiently  definite,  and  prefer 
the  term  Progressive,  because  the  peculiar  feature  of 
this  Parallelism  is,  a  gradually  increasing  power  in  tach 
successive  clause,    Ex.  Isaiah,  Iv.  6,  7. 

Seek  ye  Jehovah  while  he  may  be/ouitii, 
Call  ye  upon  him,  while  he  is  near, 
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Let  the  wicked  men  forsake  his  scwy. 

And  the  unrighteous  num  his  thou^kU, 

And  let  him  return  to  JehoTsh,  and  he  will  eompnsiianmte  him^ 

And  unto  ow  God,  for  he  dhoumdetk  ia  forpveneit. 

Dr.  Jebb  has  illustrated  the  above  at  length,  but  we 
consider  it  so  evident,  that  we  shall  not  insert  his  eru- 
diate  remarks.  He  has  given  from  the  New  Testament 
one  dear  and  magnifloent  example  of  this  variety. 
2  Thess.  xi.  8. 

Whom  the  Lord  Jesus  will  waste  away  with  the  breath  of  his  month. 
And  wiD  utterly  destroyy  with  the  bright  appeaz«noe  of  his  commg. 

The  words  ^<  ov  Kt/^ios  I^erot;;'*  are  applicable  to  both 
lines:  the  combination  of  the  two  words  leads  us  to 
remark,  that  K.u^m  is  the  usual  interpretation  of 
Jehovah,  and  which  tynonymoui  name  the  Apostles  give 
to  Christ. 

The  Amaebaean  verses  of  the  Latins  bear  an  affinity  to 
this  parallelism,  the  Seventh  Eclogue  of  Vin^I  is  of 
that  nature. 

The  Antithetic  Parallelism  is  distinguished  by  an 
opposition  of  terms  and  sentiments ;  when  the  second 
is  contrasted  with  the  first,  sometimes  in  expressionB, 
sometimes  in  sense  only.  Accordin^y  the  degrees  of 
antithesis  are  various ;  from  an  exact  contra-position 
of  word  to  word,  singulars  to  singulars,  plurals  to  plu- 
rals, &c.,  through  the  whole  sentence,  down  to  general 
disparity,  with  something  of  contrariety  in  the  two 
positions.''  Thus  ;  Prov.  xxvii.  B. 

Fiuthful  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend. 
But  deceitful  are  the  hisses  of  an  enemy. 

My  house  shall  be  called  the  house  of  prayer  for  aU  nations^ 
But  ye  hare  made  it  a  den  of  thieres. 

The  Introverted  Parallelism  though  often  occurring, 
escaped  the  observation  of  Bishop  Lowth^  and  all  sub- 
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sequent  writers  on  the  subject.  The  honour  of  the 
discovery  is  due  to  Dr.  Jebb,  who  proves  by  numerous 
examples,  that  "  There  are  stanzas  so  constructed  that 
whatever  be  the  number  of  lines,  theirs*  line  shall  be 
parallel  with  the  last^  the  second  with  the  penultimate, 
and  so  throughout."  Bishop  Horsley's  translation  of 
Hosea,  xiii.  14,  affords  an  example  of  great  force. 

From  the  hand  of  Hades  I  will  redeem  them, 
From  death  I  will  reclaim  tiiem. 
Death!  I  will  be  thy  pettOence 
Hades!  I  will  be  thy  bamin^  plague. 

Since  in  the  original  the  word  School  is  used,  we 
changed  the  word  Hill  (which  in  our  translation  is 
put  for  words  not  synonymous)  to  Hades  its  true  signi- 
fication, this  alteration  not  only  accords  with  the  sense, 
but  is  elucidated  by  Revelation,  where  Christ  declares 
that  he  has  the  keys  of  "  Hadei  and  of  De^th."  The 
ensuing  specimen  selected  from  a  different  part  of  our 
author's  work,  not  only  illustrates  with  precision  the 
principles  he  has  laid  down  as  appertaining  to  this  pa- 
rallelism, but  is  equally  happy  as  an  example  of  the 
stanssa  of  six  lines  which  we  shall  speak  of  hereafter. 

1.  Come  onto  me,  all  ye  who  labour,  and  are  burtheaed 
8.  And  I  win  give  you  rest; 

5,  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me ; 

6.  For  I  am  meek  and  lowly  of  heart ; 

4.  And  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls; 

2.  For  my  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burthen  light. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  abridge  the  able  analysis  of  this 
passage  given  by  Dr.  Jebb,  the  reader,  wiU  be  amply 
indemnified  for  the  time  passed  in  studying  it.  When 
the  lines  are  read  in  the  order  denoted  by  the  figures 
their  connexion  wUl  be  apparent,  and  the  climax  found 

to  be  perfect. 

CmUTUctwe  Parallelism.   Parallel  lines  constructive 
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do  not  require  "  that  word  should  answer  to  word,  and 

sentence  to  sentence,"  but  that  in  the  construction  of  a 

sentence  there  should  be  a  relation  and  equality  between 

different  propositions,  and  also  of  the  parts  and  figures 

of  speech.   The  varieties  of  this  form  are  numerous, 

and  are  more  or  less  exact  in  their  relations,  some  of 

them  hardly^  apparent.  The  following  quotation  from 

the  xixth  Psalm,  is  particularly  happy. 

The  law  of  Jehovah  ia  perfect,  ooa? ertin^  the  soul ; 

The  testimony  of  Jehovah  ia  sure,  makiiig  wise  the  simple  ; 

The  precepts  of  Jehovah  are  rtg^ht,  rejoieiBg:  the  heart ; 

The  commandment  of  Jehovah  is  clear,  enlightening^  the  eyes  ; 

The  judgments  of  Jehovah  are  truth,  they  are  altogeUier  righteona. 

More  desirable  than  gold,  and  than  much  fine  gold ; 

And  sweeter  than  honey,  and  the  dropping  of  honey-combs. 

Sometimes  the  lines  are  bi-membral ;  that  is,  they 
consist  each  of  double  members,  or  two  prdpositions,'* 
thus, — 

Bow  thy  heavens,  O  Jehovah !  and  descend ; 
Touch  the  mountains,  and  hiey  shall  smoke : 
Dart  forth  thy  lightning,  and  scatter  them  ; 
Shoot  out  thine  arrows,  and  destroy  them. 

Each  species  of  parallelism  admits  of  many  subordinate 
varieties;  each  species,  even  in  combinations  of  verses, 
appears  to  be  used  according  to  the  degree  of  propriety 
with  which  it  conveys  the  intended  meaning,  "  which 
must  at  once  enliven  and  beautify  the  composition,  and 
frequently  give  peculiar  distinctness  and  precision  to 
the  train  of  thought.**   The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is 
composed  of  diversified  parallels,  and  is  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  volume,  as  a  guide  to  the  student ;  also  the 
18 — Itth  chapters  of  Revelation,  which  form  a  magnifi- 
cent triumphal  ode  on  the  destruction  of  the  mystical 
Babylon.   We  regret  that  our  limits  will  not  allow  us 
to  dwell  longer  on  this  intricate  yet  beautiful  branch  of 
the  subject. 
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The  greatest  peculiarity  in  the  whole  compass  of  He- 
brew poetry,  is  that  which  is  composed  of  miscellaneous 
quotations  and  imitations,  in  which  the  continuity  of 
the  parallelism  is  maintained  unbroken the  more  mi- 
nutely it  is  examined,  the  more  fully  its  exquisite  orga- 
nization is  disclosed.  The  following  cento,  made  by  St. 
Paul  in  2  Cor.  xii.  9, 10,  is  composed  from  Psalm  cxii.  9 ; 
Isaiah  Iv.  10;  Deut.  xxyiii.  11*;  Hosea  x.  12. 

He  hath  dispersed,  He  hath  ^ven  to  the  poor ; 

His  righteousness  abideth  for  ever : 

Nomr  He  who  abundantly  supplieUi  seed  to  the  sower. 

And  bread  for  food, — 

Will  multiply  your  seed  sown, 

And  will  incmse  the  produce  of  your  righteousness. 

Dr.  Jebb  affords  several  examples  of  these  "  mosaic'" 
parallel  lines.  Many  passages  occur  in  which  original 
matter  is  blended  with  quotations  from  different  sources, 
and  the  combination  rendered  perfect.  Matthew  xxi. 
42 — 44,  is  of  the  latter  character,  having  the  first  four 
lines  adopted  from  the  Septiia^int  version  of  Psalm 
cxviii.  22,  28.   The  last  four  are  original. 

We  shall  now  offer  some  brief  examples  of  "  couplets, 
triplets,  quatrains,  &c.  &c.  The  couplet  is  well  exem- 
plified from  Gal.  vi.  8. 

He  who  soweth  to  his  flesh,  of  the  flesh  shall  reap  corruption. 

And  he  who  soweth  to  the  spirit,  of  the  spirit  shall  reap  Hfe  eternal.  / 

The  whole/>f  the  transcendent  hymn  of  praise,  entitled 

the  <^  Magnificat,"  is  not-only  composed  in  couplets,  but 

combines  the  progressive  parallelism.    The  opening  stanza 

will  suffice. 

My  soul  doth  wutgnify  the  Lord, 

And  my  spirit  hath  exulted  in  €M  niy  Sttmwr:* 

The  triplet.  As  an  example,  we  select  one  from  St. 
John  iii.  86,  of  which  the  descending  series  is  mag- 
nificently awful 
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He  who  bdiereth  In  the  Son,  hath  fife  eternal ; 
But  he  who  disobeyeth  (antOA^r)  shall  not  see  fife ; 
But  the  wrath  of  God  abUteth  qn  him. 

In  the  following  triplets,  the  first  and  succeeding  lines 
of  each  will  be  found  respectively  parallel  to  the  fir»t, 
second,  and  third  lines  of  the  others  :" 

1— Ask  and  H  shall  be  pven  you,  • 

S— Seek  and  ye  shafi  ind, 

3— Knock  and  it  shatt  be  opened  unto  you. 

1—  For  every  one  who  asketh,  reoeireth ; 

2 —  And  every  one  who  seeketh,  findeth ; 

3—  And  to  every  one  who  knocketii,  it  shall  be  opened. 

The  existing  order  is  incompand[>ly  preferable,  as 
presenting  our  Lord's  three  injunctions,  in  a  compact 
body.'' 

The  Quatrain  is  magnificently  exemplified  by  St.  Mark, 
iv.  89. 

And  havhif^  aiten,  ha  reboM  Hw  viad. 
And  said  unto  the  sea.  Peace,  be  stiU! 
And  the  wind  ceased ; 
And  there  was  a  g^reat  calm. 

This  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  sublime.  Dr. 
Jiebb  vindicates  it  against  a  transposition  of  words  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  Campbell :  to  our  author's  remarks  we 
may  add,  that  the  exciting  cause  is  first  addressed, 
which  (following  the  parallel)  ceased,  the  cause  re- 
moved, then  the  mandate  is  given  to  the  sea  to  be  still, 
and  it  obeyed:  It  upholds  also  the  axiom,  that  Provi- 
dence never  wastes  its  means." 

Instances  of  the  simple  sublime  might  be  produced 
from^our  own  language,  nearly  as  perfect  in  construc- 
tion,, (allowing  for  the  difiTerent  genius  of  the  language,) 
and  only  as  inferior  in  beauty,  as  the  words  of  man  must 
be  when  compared  to  the  awful  mandate  of  Divinity. 
We  must  preface  the  instance  we  wish  to  produce,  by  a 
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brief  hattttCtte.  On  tto  coiEifst  oof  Sooth  America,  a 
dreadftil  iub^maruie  oonirtiMoii  raiftM  a  tremendous 
*yfW^i  ^wMdh-nwhed  to  tbe  riKm,  and  imrBt  oiiera  poptt;- 
liNMf'tttim>  ^i:k1  swept  it  and  the  ihhabUants  baried  im 
Mepf  sotoithe  ocean.  A*waaAwA  stationed:  abore  :the 
town  witdessed  the  horrid  soen^ ;  the  crash  and  roHr 
awoloe  his  commltnder,  who  hurryitig  ito  biim  eagerly 
aslDsd  th^  csose ;  the  trembling  a^itti^  . 

/  saw  the  sea  rush  in;      '  ' 
I  heacd  the  cary  of  mtg^reiie; 
It  again  relied  hack: 
And  I  heard  no  more. 

In  this,  the  introveraion  is  the  same  as  that  in  the 
Scriptural  example :  Its  beauty,  we  presume,  requires 
no  comment.  ... 

There  are  also  stanzas  of  Five  Lum ;  the  odd  line 
sometimes  commences  the  stanza^  fr^uenlljr,  in  that 
case,  lajring  down  a  truth  to  be  ilhistrated  in  the  remain^ 
ing  four  lines  ;^  sometimes  it  makes  the  full  close,  at 
other  times  forms  a  middle  term  or  connective  link  be- 
tween two  couplets.'*  Our  limits  will  permit  us  to  qtoote 
only  one  instance  in  which  the  odd  likie  makes  the  full 
close: 

For  natoi  ahaU  liis  sgafaist  nstien. 

And  kingdom  agsmst  kingdom ; 

And  there  than  be  famines  and  pestilences. 

And  earthquakes  in  sundry  places : 

But  afl  theae  are  the  beginning  of  sorrows. 

The  stanza  of  six  lines  has  been  illustrated  under 'the 
**  Introrerted  Parallelism  from  Matthew  xl.  28."—"  It 
frequently  happens  that  more  than  six  parallel  linea  are 
so  connected,^  by  unity  of  subject,  or  by  mutual  r^atlon* 
ship,  as  to  form  a  distinct  stanza.''  The  parable  of  the 
prudent  man  who  built  his  house  on  the  rock,  &c.,  is 
composed  in  this  stanza. 

Vol.  II.  Paut  11.  «  F 
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It  was  the  opiiiioli  of  the  actite  luid  yigmmn^Mfii 
Biffhop  Hcrsley^  that  the  ftalim  byte  |he  gmier 
part  ia  dialegae  :''--rthe  aftodcm  ^ews  m  tMt  woribip 
we  retponste,  and  ahoat  the  Soiitth  (OBtttitrjr  thef  anpaar 
id  ha?e  beea  initoiuoed  into  oAr  own  ibnoiilariciB,  Dr. 
J«bb)tta  gIveDw  the  hjrma  bt  iUMAA  mUktfoKmr^ 
biff  foma,  and  dall  indeed  mmst  be  the  nndeiatanriii^r 
that  is  not  iiiteristed  in  fxanUning  it.  SaamBfticismm 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Qlfl  T^9tament,-^he  knowledge 
of  which  fact  may  startle  the  echdar  who  has  been  long 
enamoured  of  the  Grecian  Mus^  ^. 

BLB88BD  BB  TUB  LORQ  OP  18RABL I 

FIRST  8BiII-CHORU9. 

For  he  hath  visited  (his  people ;) 

BfiCOND^  SBMI-CHORUS. 

Aad  he'lMrth  eftcled  tedtoqptiQa     bh  poB^ 

,     And  lie  hath  ra,ised  up  an  horn  of  s^vatiun  fpr 
In  t)ic  house  df  David  his  servant: 

BBCoko  SBlBi-CHORUsy    '  ' 

■      .  )(^PJ?J^plmt»,^omth9b(i^^      -  \i.-u'.o 

P1R8T  SEMI-CHORU8. 

Salvation  from  our  enemies  ;    '  *  ' 

EvenfnnnthelMidofillirliohale  iMr    ' -''^ 

8BC0KD  SBMI-CHdjKiis.  / 

To  po^onh  mercy  toward  our  fathers : 

And  to  rememher  bis  holy  covenant ;        .  -  >  • 

The  oath  which  he  sward  unto  Abndiam  our  father, — 

'  ^P^^  ^  without  fear,  ^yPW4frQf^^)^ff^9fmnim^ 
To  serve  him,  in  holiness  and  righteousness,^ 
Before  hfan,  all  Um5  feys  ^f  our  liffe.  •  * 

'  Ffnei*  wm^ttMtuB. 

Ai^  t^oi^        ^Wt^kP  cfOled  i|  prophet  of  ^  M<8t|I^ J 
For  thou  shalt  go  be&re  the  face  of  the  Lord, 
To  prepare  his  ways : 


*  The  *'  acrostical,  or  regularly  alphab^f^pal  fgfyftffMiifnftrt  ^lym 
or  stanzas,  occurs  in  twelve  poems  of  the  Old  Testo^nt/* 
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Of pnng  knowledge  of  salyation  to  his  people, 
Bj  remissicm  of  their  sins ; 

FIRST  BflMmSHOIlUS. 

Tiroa^  the  tendar  B^mts  of  our  Qp4  )  /  ^ 

Whereby  the  dawning  from  High  hath  visited  Us, 

To  shine  on  those  who  sit  down  in  darkness  and  1!he  Shi^dow  destb. 

SBCONB  SBlim)H0ll«^« 

Of  guiding  our  feet  in  thjj  w^y.  of  peacp. 

When  the  parts  ftf  fiftcjk  cijiftrw*  ^re  re^ul  sucqfssively, 
their  cop^i^xjon  is  s^o^^hj^jr  beauty.  ff\t^  an4  »»«p«>^*= 
comjMfehej^dfd ;  t^js  djstributi^^  i;?pw)yc9  the  ob-^ 
scurity  ia  y^^dc^  a  porti?}?  Pjf  th^  l^ynJ^      WFSV?^  *^  '^^  % 

The  .fyicfnodo$  jf  s  t^U^'  e^plplflpd  fcy  Dp.  J  ebb :— . 

Two  pair  of  terms  or  propcpitii^n^  containing  two  important,  but 
not  equaUy  important,  notions,  are  to  be  so  distributed,  as  to  bring  our 
the  sense  in  tlic  strongest  and  most  impressive  manners  iio#,  tills  imK 
wiH  iN»%M  Aitamd,  by  49il«««m9  yn^^ 
which  proBunence  i^  to  be  ^en ;  ^qd  by  placing  in  the  centre,  t^ie  l^ss 
important  notion,  or  that  which,  iVom  the  scope  of 'the  argument, 'fe  tcT 
be  kept  subordinate.  '  .  . .   :  t 

It  may  be  truly  aaidi  that  JUtte  i9  uitfler^t^  of  this 
artifice  of  coihpositioh  amotftg  the  nldd^nw.  Tte  classi- 
cal metres  nearly  exclu<jled  the  wse  of  it.  These  eflSects 
are  satisfactorily  shMm  by  Dlr^  Jebb.  In  HebreF  poetry 
the  epanodos  is  always  %me — i)ot  a  stiigte'  hntMce  can 
be  product  the  sacred  v.ol^me^  in  which  it  is  not 
peifect  I-*^ce]ptitig  /^here  those  dfistnifltise  vermin, 
conjocturia  eritim*  wit*  i^ffsw^^ry  :  foisted  thejr 
criuk)  M  .fatortF-y^teW*  mm^Mm^  WrtP  ^^e  sacred 
text  Thee?ciuBplefvW»ft»oye  ,t*p  aH»r?^^ 
ity  of  bis  Xiordship'8 

In  the  Budst  or  ifolv^ ; 
Be  ye,  therefore,  prudent  as  serpents. 
And  harmless  bb  dovBki. 
The  passage  is  an  alternate  qitatrain,  thus, — 
1  BGOid  yon  forth  as  shw^ ; 
Be  ye,  therefore,  hamiJeas  as  doves : 
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Jo  fully  comprehend  the  reftneroent  of  the  structure  of 
the  Terse*  the  reader  may  advantageously  consult  Bishop 
Middleton,  Doctr.  of  Gr.  Art*  in  loco. 

Though  instances  of  epanodos  are  not  frequent  in  the 
dasiie  auibor)^^  some  instances  might  be  given ;  Dr. 
Jebb  hasione  from  Juveiial. 

T«m  MM^M  AMiMf  nolle  ^cit  atqoe  piuOlM 
Erpo  Dent  qaiciiiiu|iie  Mpkk^  ridet  et  odit. 

The  fetters  of  classical  metres  have  kept  in  bondage 
tliis  powerftil  My  to  sense,  and  tiiis  riret  of  dimaz:  it 
toMj  be  said^  that  they  gave  away  sense  and  power  for 

V0S  et  prctterea  nihil.**  Our  language  affbrds  more  fre- 
^ent  specimens  of  it— we  will  offer  one  from  Hilton, 
1ft  wihfak  it  is  touching  and  beautifi^  while  the  internal 
itructure  erinces  the  deep  sense  whick  Milton  entertaln- 
ad  of  its  use,  witJiout,  perhaps^  poeaeasing  a  dear  and 
delnite  knowledge  of  its  full  yalue. 

*  '  '  Tmstse&D  AM;  butthiatiio«aM#ullh« 

To  VHikefd^  weak,  and  prMy;  thy  senses  then. 
Obtuse,  an  taste  of  pleasure  must  forego, 
'  To  whal  aos  hast ;  and,  fo^tile  sir  oCyoMlh* 
H«fMfd  sad  ^leer^,  in  thy  Uood  viU  reig^ 
A  melancholy  damp  of  cold  and  iry. 
To  weigh  thy  sptrhs  down,  and  last  oomun 
Tin  SALM  OP  Lira.  Par.JiOit,  ft,Xfl.LMl« 

Here,  that  which  oommenies  ia  replttd  to  at  kihe^wiehi- 
Kion  ;  every  word  which  can  «all  forth  ideis  of  t'oaeurr 
Is  placed  in  the  centre;  the  inTeitaion^dr^* withered, 
weak,  and  gray,"  has  the  effbet  of  dosing  the  first  ohui^e 
with  an  epanodos,  which  is'vapeMed  at  Ols  condusion 
of  the  paragraph,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  pnrfbund 
pathos  of  this  exquisite  passage. 

The  examples  produtod  in  support  of  BishoprJebb^ 
positions,  prove  them  to  be  founded  on  as  indestructible 
basis.   One  obvious  reason  maintaining  them  must  pre- 


sent  jtselfi  to  the  most  carel^s  reader ;  it  is,  tbat  from 
no  Greek  author,  no  Oreek  ftither,  from,  not  one  of  th^ 
apiirious.  Greek  gospels  enumerated  In  the  Coden  Fsbri^ 
cU,  can  any  sentences  be  produced,  which  cai}»  byMy 
ingenuity,  be  made  to  reply  to  parftildUsmcr  similar  to 
those  which  cons(titute  the  strUeture 'of  Hebreyrtpoetrjr. 

Hebrew  poetry  possesses  advantnges  oyer  that  of  any 
other  language;  In  the  first  piMe»  the  words  «|e  alwi^ys 
so  collocated  as  to  produce  the  sense  in  the  most  powerr 
ftil  'mtoner ;  secondly^  the  climax  4s  always  perfocty  the 
epanodos  always  tfue ;  thirdly,  it  is  to  be  transposedy^al*- 
most  without  altering  the  coHocatton,  into  eyery  tongno*}. 
The  examples  in  they  Greek  prove  this  last  saperioHtj 
and  also  the  apocrypha)  books  whick  arer  wi}tttea  in 
Greek  contain  the  parallelisms.  We  must  not  supposo^ 
that  although  the  prophets  and  evangelistB  wore  so  in- 
spired as  to  be  incapable  of  committing  important  er- 
rors, that  compositions  so  perfect  in  style,  so  r^ned  in 
structure,  and  so  oonclusiye  in  reasoaiogy  could  have 
been  composed  without  great  attention.  Indeed,  the 
careful  reader  of  the  Scriptures  will  discpTer  that  the 
songs  and  prophecies  are  qpoken  of  as  being  composed 
and  transcribed*  The  objection  to  the  poetical  passages 
being  oftra.  inserted  amid  prose  narrations,  will  not 
weigh,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  greater,  portion 
of  Helmw  compositions  begin  with  a  proemium  in 
{H^OBOy  and  aiso  yery  often  a  eonchiaion  in  it.  Some  al- 
lowsnce  must  be  made  for  our  arbitrary  diTisians  of 
<}bapters ;  and  some  for  the  want  of  cturpnological.  pre- 
cision in  the  arrangement  of  many  sections  of  the  Oid 
Testament 

*  Bflajoiii  haf  added  to  his  venion  o£  Juoah,  a  (rmlation  aoGordiSf 
to  the  Hebrew  arrangement,  which,  in  some  instances,  bears  this  cha- 
racter. ■ 


It  IB  wM  tkxf  plenimg  daty  to  stey  whiU  mMj  #r  tiie 
ftdtaht^g^  ar^y  wUoh  wfl}  ilecrtte  from  ibe  steees^ful 
es]sa:f  bf  Bfsbop  Jebly.   It  afibrds  aostber  for  im- 

Wi^fikitig  obscure  pimsiigW)  by  aicertafiifBg  if  thty 
tbiAtfiHliM  itooMing  to  knjr  kno^n  Variety  of  Hebrew 
peltry:  it  iritl  Effectually  pve^ent  IhlvrpoUttioir  in  all 
ih^  {Meliekl  ipkiis,  and  maMe  tke  aMc  to  riadily  <Hect 
any  s^ridus  Wotd  inserti9d  fi)  a  paridlel :  eomeqiently* 
it  VrffI  do  imOk  toward  eBtabliidliing  4n  immiieyatt  4ezt» 
iMiiiCaidf ti^  |Mftrity  in  doctrine.  It  mttst  add  detigfat 
td  ^^Ai^iM^rb  biefore  enjoyed  while  reading  the  saeted 
vOtttiH^  And  will  enable  tKe  pHlloflbphical  enqub^  to 
Iraib^Yh^  m<g1nificettt  astoeidtiomr  wlih  wbidb  the  book 
IflbotttMk:  Tft:*  Jebb  hds  gWeb  ua  one  example  oif  tbib» 
ih'Bft  iiAaflfySis  of  St.  James  ill.  1*^11,  whfch  Alone  is  i 
sttid;^  fof  the  ^chol^ir,  the  metaphysician,  the  pbiloso- 
phe^,  Abd  thtt  ^(bel  •  ' 

l^efdre  i^i  ii6nfclade  «yuf  reftiarks,  we  must  sAy,  that 
iiA^d  purijibsely  avWdetf  adorning  our  pag^  Itltb 
BfebrcW  chirad*!^,  bfel&usfe  tke  *holar  w!!I  ktwtcys  t«fer 
tb  ihti  ifti^nii,  ahd  tile  geilerAI  ire^isr  do^  Mf  r^i^ 
kSeiSL  Wi  fcifvi  ndt  Insisted  any  of  the  {iMbiibdly 
leifeea  Idlii^iifittiadiM  ^th  ivMt\k  the  woHc  is  filled,  be- 
cdiiise,  to  faftVe  Mitffated  IfieAii  #bukl  hAte  b«en  ufijttae, 
and  oUr  limitit  *#mikl  not  allbw  us  to  th^t^  theii  M 
ien^h.  We  tAis^  that  sAffil  ncA  bfe  chlirged  Vitb 
preswihption  if  iir^  say,  tftat  %e  tltnk  the  lft)ble  enOn- 
slasmVif  bis  L6Mihtp  hfti^  led'binr  MOriietihi^  ititd  Mbtte- 
tWs  ^itah  We^ld  ftdt  fbno#i  attd  lit  othe^  liinei,  Ms 
init^^to^  admimtioti  fbr  the  s^rM  t^  bils  IM  kim  fate 
refinements,  which  do  not  quite  harmonise  witfc  Aek 
moral  simplicity.  No  words  could  convey  our  estima- 
libn  of  this  pious,  leafned,  Intel^esting  w6rk.  ddllfee,  it 
is  a  production  of  wfiich  Ireland  may  be  justly  proud, 
and  at  which  the  Christian  world  may  exult. 
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An.  AmihaUie  Narrative  of  the  Extra<^diHarjf  Cure  per- 
•  formgd^  ly  Primct  Alexander  Hohenlohe^  on  Mm  Barbara 

O'Connor,  a  Nmf  in  the  Convent  of  New-HaUy  near. 

GMfmtford:  with  a  full  Refutation  of  the  numerous, 
false  Rep^t$  and  ^Representations.  ByJoHNBADBLEY^ 

M  J}.»  Protestant  Fhyaiciaa  to  the  Couveot.  London. 

Whittak«rsirl828. 

Caraboo  and  the  Fortunate  Yotitti  were  nothing  to 
ihis.   It  Was  possible  that  a  tawny  lady  might  di'op  into 
Somersetshire  from  Japan,  or  the  Philippines,  or  the 
Moluccas — or  the  Moon ;  and  it  was  possible  that  an  old 
man  in  a  stage-coach  should  take  k  fancy  to  a  young 
one,  and  leave  him  an  immense  property— even  though 
some  of  it  came  under  the  ominous  denomination  of 
Chateaux  en  Espagney  in  which  our  readers  may  recollect 
the  youth  aforesaid  declared — and,  for  once,  truly — ^great 
part  of  his  wealth  to  consist.  These  two  stories,  equally 
credible  and  equally  credited,  were  esteemed  to  have 
pretty  well  established  the  fame  of  John  Bull  for  a  ca- 
pacious swallow, — but  he  had  not  then,  by  any  means, 
shewn  the  extent  of  his  powers  in  this  wky.   We  recol 
lect  once  seeing  a  pantomime,  in  which  Harlequin 
jumped  down  the  throat  of  a  huge  figure  representing  a 
Doctor  in  Medicine ; — here  the  characters  are  but  tran$- 
posed,  for  the  Doctor  is  the  Harlequin,  who  strives  tp 
leap  down  the  throat  of  the  believing  public,  taking 
with  him  (Columbine  and  Pantaloon,  personated  by  Miss 
Barbara  0*Connor  and  Prince  Alexander  Hohenlohe. 
We  do  not  know  whether  this  would  be,  as  the  Baron 
of  Bradwardine  says,    gula  causd^  for  the  oblectation  of 
the  gullet  "/ 
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But  we  have  been  talking  as  if  our  readers  already 
knew  what  we  are  talking  about ;  perhaps,  however, 
we  are  authorized  to  do  this  from  the  general  interest 
which  the  public  in  fingland,  France,  and  Ireland,  have 
taken  in  the  exl^aordinary  recovery  of  Mtss  0*Comior,'* 
which  sentence  forms  the  opening  of  t]ieD4k;tor*s  aitthen. 
tic  narrative.  For  our  own  part,  with  shame  we  confess. 
Iiat  before  this  pamphlet  was  put  into  our  haads  by  a 
friend,  as  a  curiosity,**  we  were  equally  ignoratttofthe 
existence  of  the  nun  and  the  Doctor— that  is,  the  Chelms- 
ford dealer  in  drugs,  not  the  Bamberg  .ejaculator  of 
prayers,  for  some  notices  of  this  last  have,  together 
with  M.M.  Orimm's  nursery  stories,  been  lately  im^ 
ported  into  this  country  from  Germany.  It  may  be 
as  well  to  mention^  par  parentheses  for  the  behoof  of 
those  of  our  readers  to  whom  the  fame  of  the  Prinee 
may  not  have  reached,  that  he  is  a  person  who  is  said  to 
have  the  power  of  healing  thesipk  by  his  prayers, — anc^ 
as  this  ease  would  shew,  without  seeiog  the  palieutSt 
and  being  at  any  distance  from  them. 

But  we  will  be  serious,  if  we  can,  and  set  before  oor 
readers  this  very  extraordinary  case ; — ^we  say  extraor- 
dinary, firom  the  belief  which  it  seems  to  have  excited 
among  some  people  not  confined  either  in  a  monastery 
or  a  mad-house— not  from,  its  own  intrinsic  circuuA- 
stances,— for  folly,  fanaticism,  and  imposture  have  ex* 
isted  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  The  most  curious  agent 
in  the  whole  business  is  Dr.  Badeley  Mmself.  As  we 
said  before,  we  know  nothing  of  the  Doctor,  except  from 
his  pamphlet,  but  in  this  he  has  chosen  to  place  himself 
in  a  light  equalled  only  by  that  of  the  worthy  Dogberry 
himself ; — he  has  been  so  particularly  solioitous  to 
write  himself  down  "  &c. 

We  fully  acquit  him  of  any  share  in  the  imposture— 
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h%  evidently  hM  m  ftiU  and  raal  beUef  in  the  vliide  busi^ 

ness,— but  even  this  is  less  extraordinary  than  the  un- 
accountable delusion  that  he  has  witnessed  and  proved 
the  facts,  when,  from  his  own  shewing,  he  cannot  by 
any  possibility  know,  of  his  own  knowledge,  any  thing 
atiiU  abdut  the  maffeter*  - 

We  will  lay  his  statemetitin  his  own  words  befbre 
our.readers,  and  then  make  a  remark  or  two  on^  wliat 
tengrsw 

On  the  7th  of  PMeniber,  1S90,  Mitt  Barbara  O^Connor,  a  nun,  in 
the  conrent  at  Neir  Hall,  near  Qiehntfoni,  afed  t)iir4r»wae  tudde&fy 
fiiUtckeA^  without  anj  evident  cauye,  with  a  pain  in  the  ball  of  ^  right 
thumb ;  which  rapidly  encreased,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  isweHing  of 
the  whole  hand  and  aim,  as  far  as  the  elbow.  It  fioon  became  red,  and 
painfhl  to  the  touch.  Mr.  Barlow,  the  skilfiil  surgeon  to  the  convent, 
wa^  sent  for,  and  applied  leeches,  lotions,  blisters,  fomentatioqs,  poul- 
tices, long^hnmersions  in  warm  water,  and  every  thing  that  was  judged 
proper,  a  lung  time,  without  much  benefit.  One  cold  application  di- 
mhiishtfd  the  swelling,  hot  occasioned  acute  pain  in  the  aidlli  and  mam- 
bia.  Leeches  were  applied  to  the  axiiOa,  and  the  same  cold  lotioa ;  by 
which  means  the  pain  was  removed  from  the  axilla,  and  the  hand  and 
arm  became  as  baa  ais  before. 

On'the  5th  of  January,  an  incisioD  was  mtde  in  the  ball  of  the 
thumb ;  only  blood  followed,  no  pus.  Mr.  Carpue,  an  eminent  surgeon 
from  Dean-street,  was  sent  for  on  the  7^  and  enlarged  the  indsion, 
e^tpecting  pus,  but  none  appeared. 

On  the  15th,  another  incision  was  mide  on  the  back  of  the  fore-finger ; 
0till|(  only  blood  follovfed,  and  with  very  Httle  relief.  As  h^r  Constitution 
leemed  much  affected,  I  prescribed  a  course  of  medicines ;  and  amongst 
•others,  ni^mirifils:  they  were  attended  with  much  bAiellt,  but  did  not 
kflbct  the  salivary  gliuids.  The  surgeons  recommended  ihercurial  fric- 
tlon  on  the  arm,  whidi  was  continued  till  salivation  was  excited.  The 
aOn  by  (his  was  much  reduced,  and  rettained  so  several  'days.  ItlBat- 
tered  us  with  some  hope  of  recovery,  but  it  wis  transient.  The  symp- 
toms soon  returned  as  bad  as  ever,  notwithstanding  the  general  health 
wal  perfectiy  re-estaUished,  and  notwithstanding  every  thing  was  done 
which  the  London  and  coontry  Burgeons^  in  coosukatSon,  codd  sliest 
during  «  «M«  ye«r  cimI  4  Ao^. 

Mrs.  Gerard,  the  superior  of  the  conveat,  havhig  hterd^f  many  ex* 
traoidinary  cures,  peri6nned  by  Prince  Hohenlohe,  of  Bamberg,  in 
Germany,  employed  a  friend  to  request  his  assistance,  which  he  readihr 


Mtm  &co9m4m'd  caw; 


Pour  Ul  9e1is;wt8c  Novkf  m  AngleUne. 

''LetrqitduMoiadelliia  hnitlieam,  je  dirai,  eonfomeneiH  i 
votre  demaode,  pour  votre  fuerbon  mes  pri^m.  Joi^z-y  ^  la  m^me 
iieare,  apr^  arobr  confess^  et  cotiiinuni^'  let  rotm,  aToe  cette  femur 
eraogelique,  ct  cette  coofiaaoe  *pl6iiite  que  ttayi  dsvonft  4  Aotit  Rt^. 
demptear  Jesug  Chrigt.  Eadtev  au  fond  de  votre  csur  let  Tortus  di- 
vines d'un  vrai  repentir,  d*uii  amour  ChretieD,  d*uiie  croyance  tans 
Innrnes  d^tre  exauc^  et  d'ane  r^oluBon  ine^ranlable  de  inener  une  Tie 
exemplaire,  a  fin  de  vous  maintenir  en  etat  de  praoe.  Agrin  rassnr- 
ance  de  ma  consideration. 

Pttf NdB  ALBJtAKDlLB  Ho«Bllt.OHB. 

Skmbet^^Mmn  16,  1822.** 

Miss  0*Connor*8  general  health  being  re-established,  and  the  sorgkal 
treatment  of  the  hand  being  out  of  my  province,  I  did  not  see  her  for 
%{vm  weeks ;  but  having  occasion  to  visit  some  of  the  ladies  on  the  2d 
of  May,  I  was  requested  to  look  at  Miss  0*Connor*8  hand  and  arm, 
which  I  found  oi  muck  swollen  and  bad  at  I  had  ever  $een  them.  The 
lingers  looked  ready  to  burst,  and  the  wrist  was  fifteen  inches  in  cir- 
cumference. I  did  not  then  know  the  reason  of  my  being  desired  to  see 
tlie  hand  and  arm  on  that  day,  not  having  heard  of  the  application  to 
the  Prince. 

On  the  next  day,  the  Sd  of  May  (a  day  of  particukr  notice  by  the  Ca- 
tholics,) she  went  through  the  religious  process  prescribed  by  the  Prince. 
Mass  being  nearly  ended.  Miss  O'Connor,  not  finding  the  immediate 
relief  she  expected,  exclaimed,  "  Thy  will  be  done,  oh.  Lord !  thorn 
hast  not  thought  me  worthy  of  thb  cure.**  Almost  unmediately  after 
she  fek  an  extraordinary  sensation  through  the  f^ole  arm,  to  the  end 
of  her  fingers.  The  pain  instantly  left  her,  and  the  swelling  graduallj 
subsided  ;  but  it  was  some  weeks  before  the  hand  resumed  its  natural 
size  and  shape.  Nqw,  I  can  perceive  no  difference  firom  the  oth^ . 
The  general  reports  that  the  arm  was  paralytic,  and  that  both  hand  and 
arm  were  again  as  bad  as  ever,  have  not  the  least  foundation.— pp.  9-16. 

After  a  digression,  refuting  the  iden  of  imposturb  in 
the  existence  of  the  disorder,  the  t>octor  thus  conti- 
nues 

Bnt  bt  us  return  to  O^Connor,  WhMd  we  leA  in  the  chapel, 
free  from  pain.  Thiswas  on  the  SdofMay.  Ididnotsee  heragain 
tiUthellth.  Tfen  kwasthatltot  heard  ortiiespplSM^ 
Prince.  Upon  her  being  informed  thai  I  was  in  tile  convent,  she  eane 
into  the  room,  to  my  great  astonishment,  putting  her.halid  behind  her, 
and  moving  her  fingers  without  pain,  and  with  considerable  activity* 
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cmmhmg  tJie  duKiee  of  tiralUoff ;  thla  kaad  and  arm  haviog:  hitlnrtd 
been  ipunoveahle^  and  constantly  supported  in  a  sling'.  I  inimediately 
exclaimed,  "What  have  you  been  doing  ?  "—"'NoUiing,  I  declare,** 
Bhc  said,  •*  except  folloiring  the  instructions  of  Prince  Hohenlofae."* 

she  Could  alreidy  use  her  fik^fM  a  tittl^  althoi^h  0%  eight  days 
had  elapsed,  and  they  were  still  much  swollen,  I  nsked  for  a  sheet  of 
paper,  and  folding  it  up  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  inquired  if  her  London 
surg^  hlvd  b^d  hiFormed  of  ihe  cufe.  On  her  replying  ]in  the  nega*- 
tiVe,  Thth  be  m  <^»figing;  Madiiil,"  siud  I,  «  toaddresiB  tiiia  to  him» 
and  I  will  write  the  letter  as  soon  as  I  reach  home."  She  immediately 
complied,  and  wrote  very  legibly. — ^pp.  19-20. 

Now,  that  Miss  Barbara  O'Connor  had  a  pain  in  her 
right  thumbs  we  fully  believe  and  admit.  We  believe 
also  that  the  London  and  country  surgeons^  in  con- 
sultation, could  suggest,  during  a  whofe  year  and  a 
half»"  iM»thing  to  remote  the  said  paia  in  the  said 
thimibi-^bqt  it  isr  not  a  necessary  seqnitur  from 
these  premises,  that  we  sdiould  give  to  Prince  Dow-* 
slefc^wivel  of  Hohenlohe^  the  credit  of  effecting  a  cure* 
Which  the  London  and  country  aurgeonft"  had  so  long 
tried  iA  vain*  Does  not  £>r*  JPadeley  see-^if  he  doofi  not^ 
every  eine  who  reads  his  piMi^blet  doeo^that  he  knows 
MiUHtg,  ejmlpt  that  between  the  9d  and  the  Utb  of 
May,  eoB8iderid»Ie  amwdment  had  take^  place.  AU  the 
Hes^^he  knass  nearly  paasing  without  any  relief— the 
ejlietilfttiKm  of  pioiis  resignrtion— Uie  extraordinary 
seotsaCion^'^the  cfeaaingof  the  pain— the  subsiding  of  the 
swdKbiK^in  sfalort,  all  of  what  foreign  diplomatists  would 
cMl  the  events  of  the  d<i  of  May,"  rest  eclely  on  the 
asserSon  of  Miss  Barbara  O'Connor  herself.  All  that 
the  Doetdr  can  speak  to^  of  his  own  knowledge,  is,  that 
thfl9  disorder  in  the  arm— of  the  cause  and  nature  of 
wMoh  he  confesses  that  be  and  his  brethren  were  igno- 
raat— froiki  causes  i^quaHy  unknown,  was  healed  in  the 
space  of  Mom  weeh9i''^th»  oommencement  of  which  re- 
<M>very  took  place  at  some  period  between  the  2d  and  the 
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11th  of  May.   Now,  really,  Mre  can  see  nofldng  surpris* 

ing  in  this,  except  Dt.  Badeley  believing'  that  he  had 
established  the  fact  of  relief  being  experienced  at  the 
moment  of  Prince  Hohenlohe's  prayers  being  offered  up 
at  Bamberg !  Says  the  Doctor  in  Italics,  1  personally 
aiiested  that  the  recovery  of  Miss  0*Cbnnor  iQimediately 
succeeded'the  instrtictions  of  Prince  Hohenlobe"— which, 
being  interpreted,  signifies,  that  he  attested  that  ^*  sweet 
little  Barbara's"  thumb  had  got  much  better  during  the 
nine  days  which  intervened  Wtween  his  two  visits, — and 
that  he  was  toM  that  that  amendment  had  commenced 
from  a  certain  hour,  and  in  consequence  of  following 
certain  directions. 

What  foHows  then  ? — tiiat  the  Doctor  believes  in  the 
♦itffac/e?— The  Lord  and  Martin  Luther  forbid!  No, 

Let  the  Catholics  enjoy  their  opinion  that  it  was  by 
miracle  in  consequence  of  prayer ; — and  Pkxiteatants  that 
it  was  by  prayer  without  miracle,  or  by  the  power  of 
the  mind  exerted  on  the  body.''  The  Doctor  disserts 
learnedly  on  these  two  positions.  He  is  rather  in- 
volved, we  think,  in  his  exposition  o>f  mirade  vrithont 
pr&yer.  What  is  a  miracle  but  an  act  of  super-human 
power,  performed  by  a  person,  especially  gifted  with 
that  power  by  Heaven? — It  nmtters  ncrt  Vhether' it  be 
performed  by  touch  or  prayer— ^ind,  that  the  Doctor  . 
Ibelieved  this  gift  to  be  exclusfve,  or  nearly  so,  to  Pnnce 
Hohenlohe,  we  have  his  avowal  in  these  words :  **  We 
have  no  right  to  doubt  that  the  prayers  of  the'Prince 
have  been  more  successful  than  the  prayers  of  others 
else  indeed.  If  it  were  the  mere  efficacy  of  prayer, — that 
is,  of  prayer  made  with  faith, — ^why  does  not  Sisler 
Barbara  and  Mother  Gerard  f  the  superior  of  the  con- 
vent,) and  the  worthy  Doctor  himself,  whose 
cannot  be  doubted,  begin  praying  for  all  the  sick 
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thiswghout  the  ktodf-^iThe  Doctor  may  certainljr  be 
restratinid  by.  the  consUteratijcm  th&t  .hto  friends  tlte^ 
druggtatd  would  suffer  consiilerabty  by  fluch  a  mode  of' 
practice— l>tit  tb^re  cm  be  np.  sutiJi  reason  toopeinlbte 
ypOQ  "  tlie  lovely,,  pfde^  0!C<*nnor's  chilfl>?  Or  the  Itfrff 
Abbess.  But,  sajrs  tb^  Doetpr^  faith  is  eqimlly  need^- 
in  the  pefson  for  wbom  the  prayers  are  offered*  asrin 
the  rt&rer.  This  the-fint  time  v^e  -ever  heard  siftsk 
dootrine  broaiched. .  Wh^n  a  pra^r  is  made  to  tiimiu 
sinner  from  the  error  of  his  ways,  and  still  more,  for:  ther 
oottv^raioa.of  an  unbeliever,  there  cannot  possibly  be 
any  belief  in  the  papcty  prayed  itxr>;^th€refore  eitiien 
such  prayers  are  tp  b€^  regarded  as  wholly  i^efficaciw9» 
or.  else  tbere  is, no  more  need  for  the  Uijiveraity  of 
Sdiiiburg^,  fin4  the  College  of  Physici^;r-a  paain.Tsi 
ereduUty  will  be  his  sufficient  diploma,  \ 

Iq;  flA^ppprt  of  his  other  alternative  that  Parbi^raclft 
mipd  operated  upon  her  body,  or  ri#er  uppn  h^^ 
timmb«— the  Doctor  tells  several  stofi^  of  the^  powen 
pf  tbe  imosiQation.  Thei:^  Is  ope  of  the  wife  of  f  ^  a 
great  military  oiQcert**  whci,  on  her  husband's  gptng  to  a 
goveromeht  abroad  without  her,  "  almost  Jmmediatc^. 
became  yeIlQw  .I"-^-^A  4ied  in  a  few  weeM  f-rgrowtnis 
yellow  is  a  curious  effect  <tf  not  going  to  IncUa.  There 
is  also  an  eld  Joe  Miller  of  a  captain  in  the  navy  jump- 
ing, up  from  a  fit  of  the  gout  on  the  approach,  of  a 
French  frigate.  But  the  prineipid  one,  is  a  story  of 
one  of  Loutherbout^*s  curea^  which  the  Doctor  evi- 
dently considers  his  crushing  argument,  from  its  being 
authenticated  by  names — at  least  by  initials— whereas 
the  otkers  are  only  of  a  friend  of  jninp  " — "  a  brave 
naval  officer  " — "  a  certain  great,  military  officer,!' &c~. 
but  here  we  have  the  testimony  of  Lady  D»  and  Mr. 

A  single  C.  ^at  Cssar  to  express. 
And  Scipio  shrunk  int4)  a  Roman  S, 
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This  dtfl^able  and  f eraeioua  liUtmy,  lhutf'iiMjtifl)Hi- 
tiMy  autfcetittcAtdd^  hsamAs  Hdt  a  man  w6o-  tmA  Um 
the  use  of  Us  if d|t)8  from  a  weakness  ki  tlie  1<4te;  wd^ 
suddenly  <mi»ed  by  iKmtherbOQrg*  hiimg  m§  Ati^li^-aifdg 
that  ^be  walked  liack  to  LohdoA '  A|oii)i  HaoMierMfttls 
where       L,  lived/ withilut  ^iiy  tnidbumienoe  ! 

^  do  ndt  mean  to  disi^  H;htlt  i1le^mitid  tttti  gt^at 
Mlaente  on  ttie  t^hysioal  "fVam^but  ^a  full  'H^ttf  of 
Aat  ftict  is  perfectly  cim«>natlt'^th  laugMt^  lit  sadh 
tralh  as  thie. 

"It  miay,  piferhaps,  seem  'mere  ^f^te  6t  tkne  to  have 
noticed  stieh  a  prodiXetiob  at  M  ;T^4tit  when  a  statement 
iif  made  pOMic,  in  the  shape  ^  a  m^cal  case,  with  the 
name  of  the  physiclian  at  fUll  len^h,  •  it  acqutrefi  from 
^al  f aet  alone  some  little  impc^nee.  It  jft  Mrange 
that  medical  men^  who  have  so  n^ileh  expertetid!  among- 
flie  saddest  realities  of  life,  shonld  have  so  ofKn  been 
dttped'tnthle  mahner.  It  w£te  a  ^physiclaii;  If  we  re- 
eMie^t,  who  #'st  hitrisdttced  Miss  Cai)*aboo  to  the  world  ; 
-^)hbre  t)iati  one  physidan  t)el!eved  the  pnMiea)  butt 
of 'A  Ufnd  woman  i^eetng,  iti  the  case  of  Mistf  M*Bvoy-r» 
s(nd  mowihiaA  one  also  attested  thai  Anne  Moore  (the 
Fasting  Wotoian  6f  Tntbury)  live*  without  fbod. 

We  hope  we  shall  not^  ihfri^ta]^  as  wishing  to  say 
aiijr  thing  harsh,  or  eten  satcastlo^  with  reference  Wthe 
CaUkoUc  pBH <^  tiifs  bosinesSi  as  such.  We  are  thp  lery 
last  persons  in  the  world  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  any 
one  dn  the  seore  «f  hts  relfgtous  bdief— bat  the  Oa- 
tholic  reUgfon  does  not  tiiv<^e  in  its  creed  that  a  mad 
German  prince  ean  cure  a  sick  English  nun — any  more 
than  the  church  of  England  mjoins  that  Johanna  South- 
coU  will  yet  give  birth  to  Shiloh,  or  that  Huntington 
received  his  leather4>reeches  ready  made  from  Heaven  *- 

*  The  case  of  Johanna  Southcott  fimiislies  another  ex^ordinary 
instance  of  medidU  credulity. 
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The  Connexion  cf  ChmstianSty  with  Human  Hnjifpinets;  be- 
ing  the  Substance  of  the  Soyle  Lectures Jhr  lt2  \ .  By  th6 
Rev. 'William  Harness,  A.M.,  Christ  Ofaurch  Cot- 
lege,  Camlnridge.   2  vols.  'London,  Murray.  ¥82S. 

It  is  very  geiiefMty  known  that,  hf  like  will- of  - the 
Hotkonmble  Robert  Boyle,  there  i«  preeiMoafitnttdefer 
the  admuial  pi^odnetion  of  eiglit  8ennons>  io  the  conlki^ 
tation  of  infidelity  and  the  pror ing  of  C^istitaiil^ 
against  all  new  objeotiom  whidt  have  not  already 
reeeived  gMd  answers..  No  snJijtet  in  the  world  haa 
been  so  eiEtensiVely  disoossed  as  the  ChHstfan  religion* 
Itsgt'eatest  enemies,  ita  inbst  bitter  con'temneri,  muit 
acknowledge  the  magnMcence  aiid  importonce  c£.  thi^ 
theme.  Religion  is  the  strongest  instlnel;  et  man  after 
fliat  of  sustaining  his  life  ;^it  is,  tndeidvadin€3iiiea  lav 
stl*onger. '  It  oeeupiea  hiokln  his  lov^es^  eiliirilfion,  and 
it  abeorbs  his  la^altiea  ill  llieil?  pixmdeal  Mafo  at  eiilti«4 
vation  and  knowledge.  Sut  the  CUnri^^iah'ntigion^  Mt) 
RHtfe  tbte  aill<  others,  has  basn  a  sabject^df,  censifier»* 
liom  t^iraing,  and  dilqMiie.  Ka  dtfaei^  veliglidi  has 
reeeived  such  strong^aiid  lasting  opposition-^  none 
other  has  been  so  cdoquently  mainMned,  os  prodbMeA 
so  many  e^tampies  of  inspiring  coAStaaay  and  vlrtoe~ 
none  his  gained  sneh  distinguished  suoeei^  io$w  Aie 
evil  passions  of  men.  It  presentfi  theme  as  onrieos 
to  the  oold  philosopher,  to  the  lovw  of  atetr«otiriaBoii-' 
ing,  as  to  the  breast  glowing  with  hiHnbl<9irfet]f.  ▲ 
religion  which  runs  eountef  to  all  the  natural  impulaes 
of  animal  man,  which  tells  hjm  he  is  to  disregard 
this  life,  and  every  thing  his  senses  make  him  ao^ualntod 
with,  when  put  in  competition  with  things  that  to  con- 
ceive almost  transcends  his  power, — such  a  religion. 
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offering  happiness  in  an  eternity  J>eyond  all  our  present 
conceptions,  must  attract  the  .  dec^*  attention  of  all  re- 
flecting men.;  Those  w)ip  are  -penetrated,  with  its  belief 
unite  in  the  )de9ire  of  exhibiting,  to.  the  world  the.  tmth 
they,  have  found,  and-  each  according,  to  his  parUci^ar 
▼lews  brings  forward  a  scheme  of  proof. 

We.dD  not  mean  to  enter  .intp-ajigr  discipsim  ofi  the 
▼armis  methgj^is  takmi  by  the  min^rous  divij»^  who 
lia;re  been  ekgsen  to  fulfil  the'.  iiu«netione  of  the  pjeus 
Boyle.  The  lectures  published  are  Tarious,  an4  preseat 
all  modes  of  argument   Mr^  Harness  has,  ^e  thiidc, 
wifely  chosen  the  most  popular  plan.   He  has  not  al- 
tempt^.thottietaphyBical  fttid  reasoning  demonstration 
of  the  truth.of  Religion  and  Christianity,  which,  after 
this  profound  work  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  would  be  un- 
necessury,  and  which  in  this  day  of  initol^ce,  and 
neglect  of  laborious  investigation,  would  be  diari^garded 
if  ojBTered  to  the  pubUc but,  he  has  nutde  it  his  aim  to 
prove  against  our  present  infidels,  that  Christianity  ia 
tiie  source  of . happiness^  even;  in  this  worM,-^that  Chris- 
tian prfanii^  are  essential  to  all  buflsan  happinesH, — 
tiiat  ihtfj  dould  not  hare  bem  esteblished.by  Uie  powem 
ef  unaided  reaaonr-HUid  that,  in  their  deficiency,  reason, 
could  not  have  supplied  any  substitutes*  This  he  haa, 
aimed  to  do  in  a  form  that  shall  not  deter  the  young  or 
indolent  jreader  from  fbUowing  h|s  course  of  thought ; 
and,  by  adding  a  popular  interest  to  objects  of  evnr- 
laating  importance,  he  has  still  farther  brought  induce- 
ments to  the  careless  lovers  of  amus^nent  to  ent^  on  a 
subject,  tibat  if  given  but  a  fair  hearing,  before 
the  heart  losen  its  young  fediags  in  the  endless  ptoa- 
3urea  that  the  present  age  ruriies  into  so  prematurely, 
^ill.be  received  with  the  affection,  which  man  feels  for 
truth,  even  when  he  is  too  corrupted  to,  foUow  its 
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pVecepts.  We  think  Mr.  Harness  has  been  judicious 
in  this  method  of  handling  his  subject.  Few  who  are 
not  designed  for  the  church,  are  now  at  the  trouble  of 
inTestigating  the  evidences  of  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
and,  ungrounded  in  steady  principles  or  knowledge  of 
the  faith  by  which  they  denominate  themselves,  they 
are  exposed  to  alt  the  doubts  and  false  Hghts  that  gene- 
ral or  worldly  pursuits  will  throw  across  their  path. 
But  as  man,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Harness — cul- 
tivates his  intellectual  faculties,  he  learns  to  mistrust 
his  instincts.  The  original  impressions  of  his  mind 
appear  to  him  as  prepossessions  to  be  eradicated,  rather 
than  as  intimations  to  be  religiously  respected." — 
Vol.  ii.  p.  445. 

While  he  will  not  submit  to  the  investigation  of  that 
long  chain  of  evidence  which  it  requires  much  attention 
and  study  to  follow  correctly  in  all  its  links,  in  order 
to  demonstrate  its  irresistible  force,  he  is  struck  by 
objections  to  which,  if  taken  sin^y,  it  is  not  easy^  if 
possible,  to  give  perfect  refutation.  He  distrusts  the 
inspirations  of  nature,  he  endeavours  to  investigate 
their  secret  and  mysterious  movements  by  the  light  of 
a  philosophy  before  which  they  shrink  and  perish.  He 
imitates  the  crime,  and  he  is  visited  with  the  punish^ 
ment  of  Psyche.' —Vol.  ii.  p.  246. 

It  is  wise,  then,  to  hold  out  to  observation  the  worldly 
happiness  for  which  men  are  indebted  to  Christianity ; 
to  shew  that  all  the  freedom  and  advantages  which  the 
most  liberal  can  desire,  are  offered  and  secured  by  the 
Gospel;  that  all  which  we  do  enjoy  is  owing  to  its 
partial  adoption,  and  would  encrease  in  exact  propor- 
tion with  its  more  true  and  general  reception, — awhile 
the  best  theories  of  infidelity  must  end  in  the  destruction 
of  social  life,  and  throw  men  back  into  a  worse  condi- 
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tion  than  that  of  savage  nature.  Mr.  Harneaa's  firat 
proposition  is  to  demonstrate  that  Chriotian  principles 
are  essential  to  the  happiness  of  society>  from  tl^ 
influence  on  the  public  mind.  The  inequality  of  mux, 
which  is  inherent  in  society,  and  which»  from  his  nature  t 
it  is  evident  must  always  remain,  forms  a  natural  occa- 
sion of  hostile  dispositions, — ^*  greatness  deUgfating  to 
shew  itself  by  effects  of  power,  and  baseoesa.to  help 
itself  by  shifts  of  maliee."  Since  it  is  an  irreversible 
decree  of  Providence  that  man  must  either  exmuse 
authority,  or  submit  to  it ;  and,  that  authority  is  what 
all  desire,  submission  what  all  try  to  avoid, — ^it  is  plain 
that  although  men  must  live  in  society,  they  carry 
within  them  the  seeds  of  its  destruction  ;  and  without 
some  principle  to  mediate  between  th^  contending 
inequalities,  which  may  rettrain  authority,  calm  the 
restlessness  of  subjection,  and  promote  mutual  for- 
bearance among  the  many  provocations  to  mutual 
malignity,  society  would  only  be  the  cause  of  encreased 
tijirmoil,  misery,  and  disunicm.  The  bond  of  society 
must  be  religion.  Society  could  not  exist  without  a 
base,  and  what  other  foundation  can  be  found  ?  Mr. 
Harness  has  treated  this  portion  of  his  subject  with 
much  ability,  and  demonstrated  very  forcibly  the  de- 
pendance  of  society  and  civilization  upon  the  know- 
ledge of  religion.  He  has  quoted  and  combated  Hume 
with  success,  and  shewn  from  the  admissions  aiid  rea- 
sonings of  that  author,  that  without  religion  there  can 
exist  nothing  but  tyranny,  hatred,  and  universal  anarchy. 
The  ancient  heathen  atheistical  philosophers,  and  the 
modem  infidel  writers  are  all  marshalled,  and  such  a 
painful  and  tremendous  picture  is  given  of  the  state  to 
which  their  tenets  must  conduce,  and  which  the  strictest 
investigation  cannot  deny,  as  makes  us  shuikler,  Bui, 
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if  in  the  darkness  of  reason,  we  are  presented  with  a 
system  that  alone  can  produce  assuaging  effects  to  the 
violence  and  evil  of  our  nature, — that  alone  can  gratify 

*  our  desire  for  happiness, — ^we  must  encline  to  conclude 
that  it  is  true;  if  it  confers  a  happiness  which 
we  had  no  means  of  creating  for  oursdves,  we  must 
acknowledge  it  bears  the  strongest  internal  proof  of  its 
super-human  origin  ;«*and  such  is  Christianity. 

This  Mr.  Harness,  we  think,  very  successfully  details. 
He  gives  a  picture  of  tlie  domestic  life,  and  the  political 
condition,  of  the  most  polished  governments  of  anti- 
quity, such  as  causes  us  to  wonder  that  the  human 
race  was  not  extinguished  by  its  own  wickedness  and 
misery.   The  horrid  state  of  manners,  the  cruelties, 

.atrocities,  and  enormities  of  the  most  civilized  of  the 
ancient  states  are  not  generally  known,  or  thought  of 
as  they  should  be.  Ancient  history  is  not  studied  by  the 
generality  beyond  the  imperfect  sketches  that  are  put 
into  the  hands  of  early  youth,  and  in  them  an  air  of 
gpreatness  is  thrown  over  evil  actions ;  which,  indeed, 
would  fn  themselves  excite  admiration  from  the  energy 
they  exhibit.  Energy  and  courage  are  the  admiration 
of  all  ages,  but  to  youth  they  are  magical ;  they  dwell 
in  our  memory,  and  we  forget  the  crimes  by  which  they 
Were  accompanied.  Pew  have  ever  seen  the  details 
of  unmixed  vice  and  misery  which  society  presented  in 
the  boasted  systems  of  the  ancient  world.  What  must 
have  been  ihe  condition  of  a  nation,  where  a  man  such 
is  Rato  considered  slavbs  (the  majority  6f  the  popula- 
tion,) so  totally  outcasts  from  humanity  as  to  pronounb^ 
that  ^*  the  slave  who  defsnds  himself  and  kills  a  free 
mati,  deserves  to  be  punished  as  a  parricide ? 
^  We  earnestly  recommend  this  portion  o(  Mr.  Harn^  ss^s 
vohimes  to  the  attention  of  all  who  love  to  dwtll  bri 
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what  they  conceive  to  be  the  liberty  and  virtues  of  an- 
cient Greece,  and  her  famed  republics, — the  theme  of 
poetry  and  declamation, — and  of  that  classical  learning 
which  is  considered  to  have^onferredon  us  such  benefits,* 
and  which  is  so  exclusively  the  study  of  our  early 
years. 

We  have  not  space  to  enter  on  the  view  whkh  follovra, 
of  the  improvement  that  accompanied  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  but  it  is  neatly  and  conclusively  exhi- 
bited, especially  the  argument  that  would  attribute  the 
comparative  mildness  of  modern  governments  to  the 
consequence  of  encreased  civilization,  as  distinct  from 
Christianity.  Mr.  Harness  ably  demonstrates  that  civi- 
lization is  the  consequence  of  our  purer  religion, — that 
even  those  who  deny  its  truth^  or  neglect  its  duties,  are 
still  influenced  by  It,  by  persuasions  of  that  reli- 
gious faith,  which,  like  the  sunshine  and  the  showers  of 
the  God  from  whom  it  emanated,  sheds  its  salutary  in- 
fluence on  the  evil  and  on  the  good."  (Vol.  i.  p.  9.)  It  is 
very  plain  that  the  improved  morals  of  mankind  are 
owing  to  the  superior  knowledge  that  Christianity  be- 
stows; and  even  thi^  consideration  of  its  principles 
teaches  those  who  most  disdain  them^  something  of 
the  temperance  of  truth/' 

Mr.  Harness  next  treats  of  the  effects  of  Christian 
principles  with  regard  to  their  influence  on  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  in  their  mutual  relation  to  each  other ;  and 
takes  occasion  to  reason  at  length  on  the  operation  ci 
the  poor-laws.  This,  although  we  consider  the  poor- 
laws  hurtful  to  those  they  are^  intepded  to  relieve,  and 
generally  agree  in  his  observations,  we  think  a  misplaced 
digression  from  his  subject,  quite  irrelevant  to  the  one 
he  proposes,  and  in  some  degree  unjust  to  the  olaas 
which  we  are  confident  he  desires  to  befriend,  ^For  nn- 
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less  mueh  nodifieation  takes  place  inrtfae  present  ar- 
rangements of  the  conflicting  interests  of  serrant-  and 
empioyer9--^unIes8  new  rates  of  wages  are  settled,  and 
more  universal  employment  can  be  habitaally  found-^-the 
poor  laws  are  necessary  to  the  existence  of  a  great  body  of 
people  ;  and  we  consider  it  neither  well-judged  nor  kiiid 
to  speak  of  the  evils  of  what  the  poor  believe  to  be  their 
r^ht,  when  we  have  not  occasion  to  mention  the  better 
regulations,  and  the  improvements  which  would  allow 
of  its  removal  to  their  advantage. 

The  second  volume  contains  the  sections  devoted  to 
prove  that  Christian  opinions  are  essential  to  the  happir 
ness  of  domestic  and  private  life,-*-that  they  could  not 
have  been  established  by  the  unaided  powers  of  the  rear 
son, — and  that,  in  their  absence  reason  could  not  have 
suggested  any  substitutes  that  might  supply  their  loss. 
These  propositions  are  all  skilfully  maintained,  and  are, 
perhaps,  the  most  generally  interesting.  The  sanctity 
which  Christian  morals  alone  confer  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree, on  marriage,  is  very  eloquently  described ;  and  the 
too  prevailing  opinion  which  lead  to  the  comparative,  if 
not  ratire,  difierence  with  which  the  violation  of  its 
vow  by  the  husband  is  generally  considered,  are  most 
powerfully  condemned.  We  introduce  a  short  extracts 
exhibiting  the  tone  sustained,  and  as  the  occasion  of  a 
few  observations  on  the  style 

Anddiia  pretended  inferiority  of  guilt,  in  what  does  it  consist? 
Why  is  the  transgression  of  the  adulterer  to  be  considered  as  a  fight 
transgresnon  ?  With  respect  to  the  confusion  of  progeny,  on  which 
such  an  important  stress  is  laid  by  every  unchristian  moralist,  it  is  one 
of  those  lesser  accidents  which  hardly  deserves  consideration  from  any 
man  who  contemplates  the  offence  in  its  severer  character ;  who  does 
not  prize  the  temporalities  of  the  earth  before  the  blessings  of  eternity ; 
or  estimate  the  misappropriation  of  an  inheritance,  before  loyalty  in 
love,  and  chastity  of  mind,  and  purity  of  heart,  and  the  reverence  of  a 
solemn  oath,  and  the  favour  of  Almighty  Ood.^Vol.  ii.  p.  88. 
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The  wMe  MtnieUwife  of  tbn  aMfenoe^^tiie  tmmaer  of 
oonnectiiig  ahd  grimpbag  tli^  expressidniiy  ^ir  opposi- 
tion litil^iteiiiDK  each, — reHiindB  us  df  the  splisndid 
Writihg  of  Jeremy  TajAor,  trhom  Mr.  HsraeBS  numi- 
ifestly  api^pearBtoliave  frequently  propoeed  to  lihiisi^as 
anodel,  and  a  better  dte  ii^^  coiold  teareely  ind.  But 
aMioogh  Vne  are  femioded'af  tliat  winter,  We  aiM  dO  nib 
micli  by  wimt  we  niito,  as  by  wlist  TesdmUealitin.  Mr. 
iL  alwiqfB  writes  eiegtatly  and  cdrredtly,  and  sometimes 
with  force ;  but  it  appeal^  the  eflfisct  of  diligence  and 
study.  There  is  not  the  guMiing  flow  of  words, — the 
profuse  and  viriM  imagery,— the  poeti<ial  and  tender  dic- 
tiony^whidi  cotaa^  directly  from  the  beart,  and  give  s5 
•peeulifd*' a  character  df  warmth  andbeknty  to  thepre- 
emihently  pious  writings  of  Tayior.  We  have  seen  a 
iormer  ptiblioation  of  Mr.  Harness,  The  Wn^h  of 
Cain,"  alko  a  Boyle  L^re,  i3ie  style  of  which  strodk 
us  as  more  flownig ;  and  we  are  tempted  to  beAeYe 
^t,  as  is  frequently  the  case  wfth  others,  if  Mr.  Hkf- 
niM  wrote  witii  less  «are,  he  would  produce  greater 
eflfeet.  Where  lie  treats  of  tbe  coosGflalions  which 
Ohrlstiaidty  brings  to  the  calamities  <of  fi(b»  he  is  pM- 
tiarijr  suocinftil,  and  We  give  the  foN4w4ng  pkdsage  as 
4kMitaimag  a  nnet  justTfew  of  thefwitit  under  disccrs- 
sita,  and  us  m  ednflrmation  of  the  fbregoing  remiarlcft : — 

There  are  others — and  of  sudh,  perhaps,  b  die  large  majority  of  man- 
Jdnd— iHioie  natural  senaibilitieB  are  lapguesaed  beneath  the  wmght  of 
yfjfim  ocoopations,  and  are  only  avakened  to  a  tranaent  coMrionwi— 
of  Veing,  in  some  moment  of  violent  or  extjnordinaiy  excitcneat; 
these,  to-day,  follow  weeping  behind  corse  of  the  departed,  and  then 
look  down  into  the  grave,  and  then  dash  away  the  tear,  and  then  every 
melanchdy  reflection  on  their  Ion  is  dissipated  by  the  B3m»,mgfM%  and 
immediate  interests  of  the  morrow : — and  n^tt^r  do  these  Soti  jAe  ne- 
cessity of  any  support  from  the  suggestions  of  relifion.-*-Baii  thexe  is 
yet  anotber  class,  whose  souls  are  mrt  esfq^Mtdywiif^^^ 
to  the  touch  of  |orrow  with  a  thrill  of  Ionger^Qdjof,^4eC|iar  ff!^'€- 
There  are  real  mourners/ who  cannot  thus  resdny  eradicate  the  trwre 
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of  aftctfain,  who  mmiMi  treat  tfwm^ 

the  memory  of  virtues  which  they  tbemgelvea  have,  fiommittfld  tq.ohliyi^ 
Vol.  iL  p.  170. 

Those  who  have  lost  an  object  of  beloved  afi5e!<;tioii — 
who  have  seen  their  friend  or  their  child  expire*— they  can 
tell  the  efficacy  of  Christian  consolation.  In  prosperity, 
Religion  gilds  every  golden  object,  throws  a  perfume  on 
*  the  violet,  and  adds  a  charm  to  existence  that  does  not 
of  itself  belong  to  life.  Mr.  Harness  has  collected  the 
feelings  and  admissions  on  this  subject  of  the  ii^ost  ce- 
lebrated infidels  of  aU  ages,  and  atrikingiy  exhibits  the 
burthen  which  life  must  prove,  uncheered  by  religious 
hope.  But  it  is  in  affliction,  in  poverty,  and  depres- 
sion, that  the  divine  consolation  of  our  faith  is  most 
aiq>arent.  It  elevates  the  poor  and  ignorant  to  a  level  with 
the  learned  and  the  prosperous^ it  even  exalts  above 
them.  Those  alone,  who  have  contemiriated  the  death- 
bed of  the  lowly,  can  tell  of  the  dignity  which  it  con-, 
fers— of  the  pangs  which  it  assuages— of  the  .  joys  ta 
which  it  gives  rise. 

If  Christianity  be  necessary  for  the  poor,  how  far 
more  is  it  so  to  the  rich,  who,  removed  from  the  obli- 
gation to  labour,  find  the  restless  mind  ever  craving 
for  something  which  reason  can  neither  explain  or 
procure.  The  indulgence  of  feeling,  the  pleasures  of 
imagination,  the  glow  of  enthusiasm,  when  devoid  of 
the  active  principle  of  faith,  all  tend  to  what  has 
been  conventionally  termed,  etmui.  This  word  Biay  be 
considered  of  light  application,  and  the  feeling  ft  con- 
veys may  be  treated  as  a  trifling  evil,  but  its  withering 
powers,  and  the  crimes  even,  to  which  it  will  lead  as 
surely  as  the  malignant  passions,  render  it  of  supreme 
dread  to  the  reflecting,  and  the  terror  of  the  heedless. 
But  the  Christian  is  freed  from  all  this  lassitude  of  exis- 
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Uncey*.^  alone  truly  liyes»-*4ie  draws  the  sting  both 
from  life  and  death : — 

But  whether  tlie  dissatb&otion  that  the  tool  experienoes,  amid  the 
Bioat  affluent  aodUDulatioii  of  temporalitiet,  be  derived  partkdarij  finom 
mnf  one  of  the  causae  I  hare  recounted,  or  from  an  uniott  of  Hie  wbok, 
it  is  evident  that  the  Chriatian  it  exempted  from  their  operadon,  by  the 
motives  of  his  conduct,  the  object  of  his  desires,  and  the  aim  of  his  ex- 
ertions. If  others,  at  the  brightest  and  most  luxuriant  crisis  of  their 
fortQBes»  Jament  over  the  imexpected  ac^citudes  of  a  state  which  they 
had  anticipated  as  the  conclusion  of  their  anxiety  and  their  toil,  the  dis- 
ciple of  the  Redeemer  has  no  such  miscalculaticms  to  detect.  All  the 
dHBculties  of  his  task  are  honestly  exposed  to  his  inspection.  They  are 
connected  wiA  his  ftrst  tode  and  mexperienced  efforts,  and  ihej  disap- 
pear as  he  gradually  acquires  the  dominion  of  his  passions,  and  attains 
the  habit  and  facility  of  virtue.  If  others  open  to  themselves  a  new 
source  of  inf^city  in  the  very  fruition  of  then*  earthly  prospects,  and, 
after  attaining  the  aoeomplishment  of  their  desires,  become  distivsaed 
from  vacuity  of  occupation ;  the  object  of  the  Christianas  emubtioii,  al- 
luring' from  beyond  the  grave,  interests  the  prospective  actirity  of  the 
mind,  by  a  pursuit  as  enduring  as  his  existence,  and  which  constantly 
encoor^pes  his  perseverance  by  livelier,  presentiments  of  joy.  If  others 
are  oppressed  and  agitated  by  the  restless  consciousness  of  faculties  in- 
adequately employed,  and  of  energies  unworthily  consumed,  the  faidifui 
disciple  of  Christ  Is  delivered  from  these  occasions  of  disquietude;  for 
Ins  affections,  his  hopes,  and  his  exertions,  are  strenuously  directed  to 
the  achievement  of  one  end,  as  infinite  as  his  capacities^  as  eternal  as  his 
nature,  as  blest  as  the  destiny  of  angels,  and  as  glorious  as  the  throne  of 
God. 

But  with  ttee  advantages  immediately  resulting  from  the  nature  of 
his  pursuit,  and  which  he  possesses  as  an  additional  and  exclinive  mte* 
rest  in  his  existence,  the  Christian  derives  a  real  increase  of  happiness 
from  these  accessions  of  temporal  prosperity,  which  to  others  only  eom- 
manicate  a  toil  of  insipid  entertainment,  and  a  burthen  of  unprofitable 
splendour.  Those  acquisitions  of  fame  or  wealth,  of  phu^e  or  honour, 
which  to  the  children  of  the  world  are  only  golden  in  expectation,  and 
prove  worse  than  tinsel  on  possession,  to  the  Christian  really  do  contri- 
bute Bomethittg  of  substantial  gratification  and  vahiable  enjoyment. 

"  All  things  work  together  for  the  good  of  those  whoee  lives  are 
religiously  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Almighty ;  and,  among  the  in- 
nnmerabk  privOeges  which  the  Deity  has  appointed  as  the  indefeasible 
inheritance  of  those  that  love  him,  he  has  ordained,  that  the  righteous 
should  achieve  by  virtue  the  ends  which  are  ineffectually  pursued  by  vice; 
that,  while  they  renounce  themselves,  and  only  seek  to  glorify  their 
God,  by  promoting  the  benefit  of  others,  they  should  fall  undesignedly 
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that^  thouldaduHiit  tlMtw«ete  wVlA  areattMlMdto  tiiedel%ltto 
and  the  giories  of  tlie  world,  and  thorCen  aU  the  dregs  and  the  bkler- 
aeia  of  the  cop  to  be  drained  by  the  sensualist,  the  ambitioas,  and  the 
¥ohytimry;  irhateyer is waPy irahaMg fai  tfie wnprisitions  ofpleasore 
or  of  8iiooess,)na J  be  enonmAed  amoogf  the  nneofenanted  and  superre- 
ttoitfocompenses  of  diatgodHness»  which,  says  the  Apo  the  Oen- 
tileB»  ii  ''jNreftable  vnto  afl  tUngs.**-!  Tfan.  hr/a  Vol  .ii.pp.  815-217. 

But  ou^  limits  warn  us  to  conclude.     We  must 
briefly  pass  orer  the  rest  of  the  work.  The  uncertainty 
of  reason  in  all  that  is  chiefly  essential  for  man  to 
know  is  easily  demonstrated.  Deists  reason  on  lights 
tlief  haye  reoeiyed  from  the  Gospel,  yet  how  miserably 
ineondusite  are  their  arguments,  how  vague  is  all  they 
can  toy  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  God,  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  of  a  rule  of  moral  action, — and, 
for  the  mass  of  mankind,  how  completely  ineflScient ! 
Plato  acknowledged  the  necessity  of  a  revelation ;  Cicero 
confesses  his  uncertainty  of  a  future  existence,  and 
that  it  was  easier  to  say  that  God  was  not,  than  that 
such  a  being  exists.   Hume  admits  that  the  boundaries 
of  virtue  and  vice  cannot  be  defined ;  knd  the  more  we 
examine,  the  more  we  perceive  that  philosophers  can 
give  nothing  but  reasons  for  the  destruction  of  ethics, 
and  agree  only  in  their  opposition  to  all  religion.  Those 
who  are  not  perv^ted  by  the  deepest  pride,  or  the  worst 
vices,  can  never  entirely  throw  off  the  strong  impres- 
sion of  the  Deity,  and  cease  to  acknowledge  him  in  their 
hearts.   Let  such  pause,  and  observe  that  if  they  r€(ject 
Christianity,  they  have  no  just  principle  on  which  they 
may  retain  theism,  as  it  is  liable  to  the  same  difficulties 
as  those  on  which  they  found  that  rejection  ; — let  them 
consider  whether  society  can  exist  without  religion^ 
(^Infidels  have  acknowledged  that  it  could  not) — ^let  them 
remember  that  a  religion  is  offered  to  them,  terrible 
only  to  the  persevering  sinner,  or  to  him  who  rejects  it 
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from  hmrdmBA  prid0;^'  tM»it^  m^ 
ffrtiiaixB  enjoyments  of  nfe,— ^!ch  atone  d^ures  &ap- 
pinesB  beyond  its  short  span  ;^let  them  turn  their 
eyes  ^n.  their  own  heiiti  n^hflA^  we  tril  tiMtf  in  the 
words  of  Baxt^,  We  hifsCake  men's  dtetoe^  When 
we  think  th^e;  i^ede^  nothing  to  ewe  their  enqra* 
but  onljf  to  brlnf  them  the  evidence  of  the  truth :  n^as  I 
there  are  mxfi^  diatemper&  of  mind  to  he  removed^ 
before  men  are.  ^  to^  receive  jthat  evidence." 

In.  cmdusion,-Mhe(  author  of  these  Tolumea  ia 
evidently  n  man  of  talent»  diligence  and  resi^pu^h, — 
and  we  recommend  his  .boqk.  to  the  attention,  :af  aU 
who  are  not  iirell  and  ful^y  gro^ded  ^  l^a  prii^ 
dples  of  their  faiths  or  who  are  in  ian74fgi)^  doubtful 
eonceming  th?m*;  A  copious  review  ai^compafisoa 
of  the.  opiif ions  of  the  most  celebrated  f  r^MMnk^  ^ 
ably  ai^d  with  interest  presented  to  the  piiblic»  and 
in  a  manner  sq  populfn*  and  elegant,  as  muit  beguile 
the  most  iadiflferent  to  a  consideration  of  the  subject. 
lYe  reg^rd^  indeed^  thia  work  as  a  most  valuable  addi* 
tioi^  to  pur  reiigk>ua  literature^^-Hiniting  b$  it  doea 
the  ,  general  attractiv^ne^  of  an  imi^B^.iM^ive:  elo- 
quent style>  with  the  learning  and  argunieqlrwhi^  have 
ifK>  often  been  ^obseured  or  made;  r^nlaive;  by  4he  diy 
and  pedantic  forms  into  which  they  have  been  jttoown. 

*  To  such  readers  we  would  also  take  this  occasion  to  recommend 
tfto  ^de  rolttm^  of  Dr.  OhalmerB*«  Evidences  of  C31triiiisiiitj;  wUdi, 
for  4iTiPt  proof  of  fact  and  inductive  itatooin^,  k  the  nosi  joogcnt 

and  brief  ei^MMition  we  have  met  with. 
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